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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY 1893. 


ON THE zpoxdnors cis Béoavoyv IN ATTIC LAW. 


E THE anomalies and absurdities which are 


to be found in the legal systems of most 
countries can generally be explained by the 
fact that they are relics of a time of com- 
parative barbarism. The procedure in the 
Attic courts affords a good instance of this. 
No custom in antiquity has excited such 
natural surprise and contempt as the prin- 
ciple that the evidence of slaves could only 
be given under torture; this surprise is 
enhanced when we find that at Athens evi- 
dence so given is always spoken of as being 
the only absolutely certain way of dis- 
covering the truth about a disputed fact. 
Again and again the Orators insist on the 
fact that while evidence of freemen is often 
false or misleading, that of slaves under 
torture is final and unimpeachable. The 
fact is too well known to require illustra- 
tion. For it the strongest words in the 
language are always used. éav éfeAéyyxOys 
Wevdopevos Says Aesch. (il. 126) referring to a 
proposed appeal to the Bacavos. It was a 
common-place of oratory that the Bacavos 
always elicited the truth (Isaeus vil. 12, 
Dem. xxx. 35, etc.). 

Now of course this is all rhetoric and the 
Orators were not serious in it: there must 
however have been some reason for the 
exaggerated importance so often attributed 
to this kind of testimony. This language 
is generally used of torture which follows 
a mpoxAyjots or challenge. In cases where a 
slave was himself charged with a crime he 
was liable to be tortured so as toextort confes- 
sion either by his own master or by the public 
authorities (Antiphon, Herodes 30 etc., Dem. 

NO. LVII. VOL. VII. 


xlviii. 16, Lysias 1, 16): when this was done, 
as appears from the passage in Antiphon, 
the statements of the torturers as to what 
the slave had said might be used as evidence 
in the trial of others. Torture used in this 
way to extort confession requires no com- 
ment: it is a barbarous custom which has 
prevailed in all countries. The superior 
humanity of the Athenians is shown by the 
fact that freemen were exempted from it. 

The zpéxAyats «is Bacavov is very different. 
It could only be used in:a suit between 
two private individuals; it might be a 
public suit, but where the accuser is the 
state or the public officials there zpoxAnots 
was not available. If however in the 
course of the preliminary examination 
before the Archon or an Arbitrator it ap- 
peared that the suit really turned on a 
disputed point of fact, either party could 
challenge the other to let the crime be 
decided by the statement as to this fact 
made by slaves while under torture. The 
slaves so tortured would always be such as 
had knowledge of the fact at issue. If the 
challenge was not accepted the challenger 
took care to bring witnesses to prove the 
fact of the challenge, in order to excite a 
prejudice against his opponent in the minds 
of the jury. 

The important question is: What happened 
if the challenge was accepted? The answer 
is very difficult because of the extraordinary 
fact that in all the speeches of the Orators 
not a single case is recorded in which the 
torture really came off. In the few cases 
where the challenge was accepted some dis- 
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pute always prevented the question being 
really put. ‘his, as I shall show directly, 
is not accidental. The assumption made, I 
believe, by all writers on the subject is 
that, if the challenge was accepted and the 
slave was tortured, then, at least in most 
cases, his statements were collected by the 
parties present, deposed to by witnesses and 
put among the other documents to be read 
out in the trial. If this was the case, then 
the statements of slaves would really be 
evidence of the same kind as that of free- 
men, though acquired in a different way. 1 
think however that an examination of the 
passages shows that this was not the case. 
The appeal to the Question was not a means 
of collecting evidence for a jury ; it was an 
alternative method of trial ; it was a kind 
of ordeal. The Question only took place if 
both parties agreed to accept the statement 
of the slave on the particular fact as a ver- 
dict on the whole ease, from which there was 
no appeal. This is the reason why we have 
not a single case where the evidence extorted 
from a slave is produced in a trial: had the 
torture taken place there was no trial. It also 
explains why it is always assumed that the 
torture produces the absolute trath ; it is 
comparable not to the statements of wit- 
nesses but to the verdict of a jury; it was 
etiquette to assume that both were infal- 
lible. 

That procedure by Question was an 
alternative to procedure before a jury 1s 
definitely stated in some passages, and there 
is much constructive evidence. Isocrates 
(xvii. 55) says, referring to the refusal to 
accept a challenge : UIrE[LELVE Kal dikas Pevyeuv 
kal tas dAXas airias exew, woTe pndewtav 
Bacavov rept TOU Tpay|Latos TOUTOV yever Oar. 
‘He endured to have an action brought 
against him and to bear the other accusa- 
tions, so as to avoid having the test by 
torture about the matter.’ This certainly 
implies that Bacavos and dicas pevyev are 
alternatives. So in Lyeurgus Leocr, 32 we 
have the contrast between Bacavos and the 
Suxacrai: Leocrates has refused to have a 
Bdcavos, Lycurgus anticipates that he will 
complain that he has to contend with a 
skilful orator. How inconsistent would 
that be; he has himself chosen to have 
recourse to the jury who are easily per- 
suaded, instead of trusting to the Bacavos 
which tells the whole truth. In [Demo- 
sthenes| xlvil. 39 we find the following clear 
statement : é€ov yap abrots arn\AayOar zpay- 
pdtwv Kal py Kuvdvvevew EiolovTas «is vpLGS, 
épyw BeBawoavtas ws GAnOys eotw 7 pap- 
tupia, ovk 7OeAncav Tapadotvat THY avOpwrov. 


They would have avoided the whole trouble 
and risk of a trial by accepting the chal- 
lenge to a Bacwavos: this would be nonsense 
were the Bacavos only to procure evidence 
to be produced in court. If the mpoxAyorts 
was be be a final verdict it was necessary 
to agree before what should be the penalties 
that either party was to pay in case he were 
defeated. ‘This is we find done in several 
instances, e.g. Antiphon Zetr, A. 8,8. The 
speaker who is accused of murder attempts 
to establish an alibi, and offers to let the 
whole result of the trial depend on the 
statement of a slave under torture as to 
this one point : éav py hav travty TH vuKTt ev 
oikw Kabevdav 7) e&eAOdv rot, 6uoroyd overs 
eivat. In Dem. xxxvii. 45 we are told the 
contents of a mpdxAno ; the plaintiff in 
the case, which is one arising out of dis- 
putes about a mine, challenges the defendant. 
avaylyvarKke jLot TPOKANTW paKkpav, GELOV, OV 
dynow oikérnv tadta ovvedevar, Bacaviler Oar, 
Kav pev 9 Tad’ adn, tTHv Siknv atipnrov 
opdrciv aiTa, eav de Wevdn, TOV Bacavetnvy Mvn- 
oixéa eryvopov’ civat THS TYLHS TOD TaLdds. 
Sureties (éyyvyra/) are offered, the challenge 
is accepted, but breaks down at the last 
moment owing toa dispute about the arrange- 
ments. It is quite clear that if this dispute 
had not occurred the suit would not have been 
brought before a jury. This is shown by a 
sentence which follows ; the defendant con- 
tinues : kal pera Tata mpocKadetrat Lev Le THV 
Siknv wadw, ereidn OGtTov avetheTo Tus Tapa- 
kataoXras: ovtws evOds HV dnAOs ovd’ ois abTos 
wpicat eupevov dixaios. The challenge 
having been accepted put an end to the 
lawsuit, the plaintiff therefore takes back 
the court fees which he had deposited ; then 
immediately afterwards he summons the 
defendant again to a fresh action, the old 
action having been altogether dropped. 

In [Demosthenes] in Neaeram, lix. 121 
the speaker is very explicit. Referring to 
an argument going to be put forward by the 
defendant he says he established a zpdxAyjots 
on it; if he himself lost he would give up 
the action: kat éav daivyta é« THs Bacdiov 
yneas Xrédavos ovtocl adorinv yuvaika Kat ovres 
aiT@ ot Tatdes ovTor e& Erépas yuvatkos GorTHs 
Kat pn Neaipas, nOedov adiotacbar tod ayavos 
KaL [Ln ELoLEevaL THY Ypadyv TAVTHV. 

Lysias vil. 34 etc. is one of the passages 
brought by Lipsius! to show that sometimes 
at least the zpéxAyots was not final but pre- 
paratory to the action before the jury, 
because the evidence of the slaves was only 
part of the proof. The words of the orator 

1 Der Attische Process, Meier und Schémann, bear- 
beitet von Lipsius, p. 893 n. 356, 
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show however that it is not so; the defen- 
dant who had made the challenge distinctly 
says that, had it been accepted and he had 
lost, he would not have been able to defend 
himself, rept judv pev yap ei jAeyxov, ovd’ av 
drohoyjoacbai por eceyévero : if the result of 
the Question had been favourable to him, 
it would, he implies, decide the suit against 
the accuser, rovrw 6 ei pi) QpoAGyouv & obTos 
eBovrcro ovdepia Lypia evoxos jv (37). We 
are not told the exact question which would 
have been put to the slaves; it would 
doubtless have been so expressed that to 
answer it would have been an answer to the 
question whether the accused were guilty 
or not. 

There is a passage in the De falsa Lega- 
tione of Aeschines, which, though it is very 
exaggerated, is a useful confirmation of this 
principle. He is describing the events 
which took place during the embassy ; his 
account is ditferent from that of Demosthe- 
nes, and he offers to prove his account by the 
torture and to stake the whole result of the 
trial on the torture as to this one fact : 
dywpev d€ Kal Tovs oikéras Kal Tapadidapev eis 
Bdoavov. Kal Tov pev Adyov, ci TvyXwpHgEL O 
Katiyopos, Katadiw rapéorar b€ 75 6 dyptos 
kal Bacaviet évavtiov tov, av KeAevyTe. evd€- 
xetar b€ TO AouTOv pepos THS pEepas TaiTa 
mpakarr mpos evdexa yap audopeas év diapepe- 
TpnLevy TH Hepa Kpivopar. Kav poow azo- 
KOLTOV [LE TOLTWVL THTOTE TOY TVTTITWY yEyovE- 
var, pi delonobé pov, ® ’AOnvator, adr 
dvactavres amoxreivate. eav 6 e&ereyyxOys 
Wevddpevos, Anpocbeves, tory dixnv dds° 
bpodoynaov avdpoyvvos civar Kat un €AevGepos 
évaytiov tovrwv. Thisis of course all bravado. 
A zpoxAnots could not be made at this stage, 
and Aeschines knows that; but he keeps 
the form of the legitimate challenge, agree- 
ing that if he the defendant loses he shall 
be considered guilty and pay a fixed penalty, 
and if the accuser is defeated he shall also 
pay some penalty. The Adyou, the proceedings 
before the court, are to be given up and the 
Bdaoavos substituted for them. 

Even in those cases where it is not dis- 
tinctly said that the Bacavos is to give a 
final verdict we find that as a matter of fact 
the question to be put to the slave is always 
to that point on which the whole suit hangs. 
The distinction from the paprupiar is very 
marked, e.g. in the speech of Lycurgus 
already quoted paprupes are presumed to 
prove each act in a long chain of circum- 
stances ; the zpoxAyo.s is to question the 
slaves izép dravtwv tovtwv, 7.e. on the whole 
ease. So in Dem. xxix. 11, a speech by the 
defendant in a case of perjury, the orator 


brings witnesses to prove all kinds of state- 
ments which are circumstantial evidence : 
but he challenges his opponent to produce a 
slave who will give his statement on the 
actual fact on which the whole case depends. 
In Dem. Onetor A. xxx.'35 the slaves are to 
be questioned as to the fact whether a wife 
continued to live with her husband ; as the 
whole suit depends on the question whether 
a pretended separation had been bona fide 
or not, this is the cardinal fact. Dem. 
xlix. 55 is brought by Meier with other pass- 
ages! to prove that the zpoxAyots was some- 
times used to establish one point in a chain 
of evidence. It does not however do so. 
The plaintiff sues for debt: there are four 
distinct and separate counts ; the challenge 
which he offers is to be final proof on one of 
these counts. If it had been accepted the 
case would have come into court, but there 
would have been only three claims to ad- 
judicate upon, not four. It is true that the 
speaker says that he would have used this 
had he been successful in court (rexpypiw 
rovTw Kataxpycacbar mpos tas dru eyo Kai 
Tada Wevdomar rept dv eyxad aire), but 
what he means by this is that if the defen- 
dant cleared himself of the one count by 
the Bdcavos he would be able to refer to 
that when he defended himself on the other 
counts in court and use it to establish a 
presumption in his favour. 

There is one passage which has wrongly 
led to the belief that statements made in a 
xpox\ynos were of the nature of evidence. 
In Dem. liii. 24 the speaker who has re- 
fused a zpdkAnots explains his reasons and 
says: pyovpny Te detv THY Gpxyy 7) TOUS npnp-evous 
ix rhs Bovdns ypaperbat, Kal KaTaonpnva- 
pevous Tas Bacdvous, 6 TL elzovev ot dvOpwrot, 
mapéxew eis TO dukacTHpLov, iv GkovoaVTES EK 


2 = , 
.tovtwv elndicacbe oroiov Te vp €O0KEL. 


This is explained as though it referred to 
procedure under a zpdxAyots. It does not : 
it is the procedure adopted in a public suit 
where the state itself is one of the parties. 
The speaker says ‘If it had been a private 
suit I should have accepted the challenge ; 
I could not do so, because I was claiming 
the slaves for the state (ci pev idiav diknv 
edixalopnv abrois, et guot e&edidocav wapedap- 
Bavov av, viv de THs wows cin TaVSpdzroda. Kal 
 droypady dev ov Snpocia BacavicerGat). 
If the evidence of the slaves is wanted, the 
proper course would be to allow public 
officials to take over the suit (ypadecOa.) : 
they would then be able to torture the 
slaves as much as they liked, though not in 

1 The others are Lysias vii. 34, Dem. xxx. 35, liti. 


22, 
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the way of zpoxAnots, and bring their evi- 
dence into court. 

I think then that it may be accepted that 
whenever recourse was had to a zpdxdAnows 
eis Bacavoy this was an absolute bar to all 
further proceedings and prevented the case 
coming before a jury. This is supported by 
what we know of the analogous zpoxAnows 
eis opkov. Hither party might either offer 
himself to take a solemn oath or ask his 
opponent to do so; the oath would be to the 
truth of the essential facts on which the 
pleadings were based: if both parties 
agreed to have the matter decided in this 
way, then this was a final decision. Dem. 
xxix. 52 dy droudons tavavria TovTwWY Kata THS 
Gvyatpos, édunpel wou wavra K.7.Xr., Xlix. 65 HEtov 
ovTos Kai atros dudoas admn\AaxOa. So 7b. 
xxxix. 3, 4, after it has been agreed to 
accept it, the oath of a mother as to the 
parentage of her child is final proof which 
cannot be disputed. This form of oath is 
quite distinct from the oath required of 
suitors and witnesses. These are required to 
swear to the truth of their statements: if 
they do not, of course the statement loses 
all validity ; but if they do, it has no fur- 
ther effect than to legitimate their state- 
ments as evidence: the oath which is taken 
by agreement on the other hand contains 
the final verdict. As I hope elsewhere 
to point out, the same distinction is found in 
the Gortynian Code; the oath of purgation 
is known at Rome; there too it ends the 
case ; it is very common in early Teutonic 
law. 

There were other forms of zpdxAnots at 
Athens. Pollux viii. 62 states of all of 
them what I have attempted to show is 
true of the zpoxAnots cis dpkov and eis 
Bacavov. His words are very important: 
Tpox\yors 8 éore Avous 77s dikns emt Twe 
Opis pevo Opko 7) paptupia 7 Bacdve 7 adAw 
twi roovT. The general principle is here 
clearly and lucidly” laid down. Hudtwalcker 
objects that this definition is too narrow!: 
‘Denn zpoxAynots ist vielmehr, wenn man 
sie richtig beschreiben will, eine feierliche 
Aufforderung, entweder zu einer Leistung, 
auf welche der Provocant ein Recht zu 
haben glaubte, oder zu einer Handlung, 
durch welche ein streitiger Punkt erledigt 
werden sollte, diese sei nun ein gemein- 
schaftlich oder durch eine von beiden Par- 
theien allein vorzunehmender Act, und 
bezwecke bloss den Beweis in einen Recht- 
streit oder die ginzliche Beendigung eines 
solechen.’ This is correct, but it dees not 
affect the main point that there was a 

1 Ueber die Didteten in Athen, p. 45. 


whole class of mpoxAyjoers which acted as a 
final solution of a legal dispute and that 
among them were the zpdxdAnots «is dpKov 
and «is Bacavov. As to the mpdxdrynors «is 
faptupiav, Hudtwaleker himself gives the 
best definition of it; it was ‘nicht eine 
Autforderung an den Zeugen, dass er ein 


Zeugniss ablegen solle, sondern an den 
Gegner im Processe, die Entscheidung der 


Sache von dem Zeugniss eines Dritten 
abhiingen zu lassen,’ Antiphon Choreutes 23, 
which he refers to, is perhaps an instance of 
this. Under the words add twi rovwottw 
is to be understood a procedure like that in 
Dem. Onetor i. (xxx.) 1, a challenge to 
allow the whole case to be tried by way of 
arbitration among friends, or as in Dem. 
(xxxvii.) 12 to conclude the suit by a com- 
promise.” 

There were then at Athens several ways 
in which a decision could be obtained on a 
dispute. The two parties could agree to 
refer the matter to the decision of an arbi- 
trator, or to compromise it ; if this was not 
done, it was still possible to avoid the 
trouble and anxiety of a trial in the public 
courts; if after the initial proceedings 
before the archon or the public arbitrators 
it appeared that the matter in dispute really 
turned upon some disputed fact, so that a 
decision on this fact could reasonably be 
held to convey a verdict on the whole case, 
then the parties could agree to let the 
whole matter be decided by the decision on 
this single fact and make an agreement how 
the decision on this should be obtained. 
The methods adopted were these: (1) to agree 
that the statement of a single man should 
be considered final: of this we have no 
satisfactory instance, it is doubtful how 
far it really was recognized as a proper way 
of obtaining such a decision ; (2) that the 
matter should be decided on the answer 
given to certain questions by a slave under 
torture; (3) by the oath of one of the 
parties or some one closely connected with 
them. If an agreement of this kind was 
made, either party promised with suretiés 
to accept the result of the ordeal as a final 
verdict, and if he was defeated to pay such 
a penalty as might have been agreed upon 
before. It was only when no such agree- 
ment had been made that the case was 
brought before a jury. 

In the period of which we have know- 
ledge this alternative procedure was very 


2 In Dem. xlv. 15 the orator confuses two kinds of 
mpdkAnots : (1) the challenge to produce documents ; 
(2) the challenge to allow the case to be decided 
outside the court. 
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rarely used. If we are to judge by the 
customs ‘of other races it must in early 
times have been the common form of proce- 
dure. It is only in an advanced state of 
society that it is common or possible to find 
out the truth about a disputed fact by the 
examination of witnesses. Witnesses in 
early times are used only for the proof of 
formal actions, to which they have been 
summoned beforehand that they may act as 
witnesses. The capacity of acting as a 
witness belongs only to citizens of full age: 
this rule is maintained at Athens even in 
the fourth century. If a question of fact 
is to be decided in a court, whether by one 
judge or a numerous body, it will be found 
in all early systems of law that it will be 
decided partly by the previous knowledge of 
the judge or jury and partly by the effect 
made by the often unproved statements of 
either party : it is this which is referred to 
when, in the Gortynian Code, the judge is 
ordered to decide cases ropti Ta pwrwpeva, 
‘according to the contention of the two 
parties.” In the earlier stages of society 
however men preferred to gét a decision on 
a point of fact in another way; by making 
the whole depend on what we should call 
chance and they called the judgment of 
heaven. This was got either by requiring 
the accused to clear himself by a solemn 
oath, as in Crete, Athens, Rome, and Ger- 
many ; or by the wager of battle or various 
ordeals, as in Germany. Now just as the 
mpoKAnats cis opKxov is the method of applying 
the ordeal of the oath used at Athens, so it 
seems most natural to see in the zpdxAnors 
eis Baoavov the relic of some other form of 
ordeal. Our authorities, who lived at a 
time when the procedure was much talked 
of but rarely used, represent it as an attempt 
to extract from the slave the knowledge of 


ON SOME NEGLECTED EVIDENCES OF THE SOUND OF (C, J, 


the fact which he possesses: I venture to 
suggest that if we knew more about the 
early history of Attic law, we should find 
that the effectiveness of the Pdaavos de- 
pended very little upon whether or no the 
man who was submitted to it knew anything 
at all about the matter on which he was 
questioned, and that it is really a vicarious 
ordeal, altered and wrested tillit has become | 
little distinguishable from ordinary evidence. 
The peculiarity of the Attic law is that it 
only allows either kind of ordeal when both 
parties agree to this method of trial; in 
most other countries, at least in some cases, 
the magistrate could oblige the suitors to 
accept this procedure. 

I cannot but feel that this theory will 
appear bold to the verge of paradox : I offer 
it with much hesitation, but I can find no 
other explanation of the phenomena. It is 
a maxim of Attic jurisprudence that the 
Bacavos is (with the dpxos) the sure way of 
obtaining the truth as to facts; the proce- 
dure is quite irrational, it is hardly ever 
used, but always spoken of with very great 
respect. I therefore conclude that it is a 
relic of a custom which has the support of 
antiquity and probably of religious associa- 
tions. In all countries we find procedure 
by ordeal used in a similar way to this, 
which like this is an alternative to argu- 
ment before a court : the zpoxAnots eis GpKov 
at Athens is clearly an ordeal ; the proce- 
dure in the zpoxAyots eis Bacavoy is closely 
parallel to this and they are spoken of in 
very similar terms. The natural conclu- 
sion is that the zpdxAyjots eis Bdoavoy arose 
out of some other kind of ordeal but, as was 
the case with so many other old customs, 
had been altered till it is scarcely recog- 


nizable. 
J. W. HeEapLAM. 


AND S&S 


IN LATIN. 


Cc. 


Tur pun on Sosiam and Sociwm in the 
Amphitruo, 383-4, has often been cited to 
prove that it is not absolutely certain that 
e was always pronounced like /, and it has 
been a great stumbling-block to scholars 
who claim that ¢ was in all cases a surd 
guttural. 

This pun however has been satisfactorily 


explained as due to the fact that Plautus 
was an Umbrian, and hence was influenced 
by the sounds of ¢ in his native language, 
in which phonetic development has proceeded 
further than in Latin. It is a matter of 
some surprise that, since the Umbrian dia- 
lect has been called in to weaken the argu- 
ment of those who would urge this pun as 
an evidence that ¢ was not always a surd 
guttural, an argument has net been drawn 
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from the same source to prove that it did 
not have the sound of s. The testimony of 
the Eugubine Tables is clear on this point. 
In those written in Latin characters ¢ every- 
where represents an Umbrian > (k) and never 
an Umbrian d (¢) (Bréal, Les Tables Bugu- 
bines, p. 324). 

The following examples clearly illustrate 
this point :— 


Plate la. W\VN>SQA71 (persclum). 
In Latin characters, PERSCLO. 


Piate 16. VT GAQV> (Kuvertu). 
In Latin characters, COVERTYV. 


Plate 1b. AQxaAS . |1A>| (Kapi sacra). 
In Latin characters, CAPIFSACRA. 


The Umbrian q (¢) was transliterated by 
s with an accent, thus: &. 


Plate 1b. AgqdAd (Cerfe). 
In Latin characters, SERFE. 


Plate IV. ATAqNAHS (skalceta). 
In Latin characters, SCALSETO. 


Plate 16. WWId (Cimu). 
In Latin characters, SIMO. 


The mark over the s is not always found, 
or at least does not always show in the fac- 
similes. Thus in skalceta above no mark 
appears in M. Bréal’s A/bum. 

From these facts it is very reasonable to 
suppose that when the copies in Latin char- 
acters were made the Latin ¢ was in all 
positions a surd guttural, for if it had been 
sounded like s before the vowels e and 7 it 
would have been used to represent the 
Umbrian qd (¢) in those positions. M. Bréal 
says (Les Tables Eugubines, p. 307) : ‘Tables 
VI.—VII. are copies of a text in Etruscan 
characters, and the copies were probably 
made towards the end of the first century 
before the Christian era.’ 


V. 


Gothic has often been quoted to establish 
the fact that c was a surd guttural; for 
example: Latin, /uwcerna—Gothic, lukern ; 
Latin, acetwm—Gothiec, akeit ; Latin, carcer 
—Gothic, karkara. Its testimony might 
with equal propriety be taken in regard to 
Latin consonantal v. In borrowed words 


this letter is always transliterated by the 
Gothic w, which had the same sound as 
English w (Browne’s Goth. Gram. p. 19). 
The following are examples :— 


Latin, vinum. 
» evangelium. 
5  Olewm. 
5 cautoro. 


Gothic, wei. 
»  aivaggéli. 
» oléw. 
»  kawtsjo. 


The evidence which may be drawn from 
Anglo-Saxon in regard to the sound of con- 
sonantal v in Latin impresses me as strongly 
as that from Gothic, and yet it has never 
been quoted so far as I know. There are 
three words in Anglo-Saxon which were 
borrowed from the Romans before 500 a.p. 
These are wim, wic, and weall, from Latin 
vinum, vicus, and vallum respectively. The 
form of these words shows that the Latin v 
was w when this borrowing took place. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that 
these are borrowed words (Curtius, I. 487 ; 
Skeat’s Principles of English Etymology, 1. 
398). Nor can it be urged, as might be done 
in the case of ¢, that the Goths and Saxons 
had no other letter to represent the Roman 
v. They had the surd spirant /, which cer- 
tainly might have been used, and probably 
would have been used in some eases at least, 
if the Latin v had not been distinctly 
like w. 


S. 


Since there was in Gothic a surd sibilant 
s and a sonant sibilant z, the method of 
writing in that language words borrowed 
from Latin affords valuabie evidence in 
regard to the pronunciation of that letter. 
In all cases, so far as noted, the Latin s 
becomes s in Gothic, and never z. The fol- 
lowing are examples of initial, medial, and 
final s -— 


Latin. GOTHIC. 
cubitus. kubitus. 
Caesar. Kaisar. 2 
sigillum. sigljo, 
solea. suljo. 
saccus. sakkus. 


The list might be considerably increased, 
but these examples are sufficient to show 
how the Latin s was represented. 

The transliteration of words in late He 
brew, as shown by Dr. Blackwell, of this 
University, in a paper printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Am. Phil. Assoc. 1881, indi- 
cates that the Latin s was as far as possible 
from z. It was transliterated by the He- 
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brew D and not by w, which shows that it 
must have been an unmistakable surd sibi- 
lant. If the position of Bugge (Studien 
tiber die Entstehung den nordischen Gotter- 
und Heldensage) and Bréal (Jowrnal des 
Savants, Oct. and Nov. 1889) in regard to 


the Latin element in Teutonic speech is 
correct, many additional examples can be 
added to those given above. 
J. C. Jones. 
University of Missouri. 





THE PROSPECTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Sed rusticorum mascula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glebas et severae 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 
Portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et iuga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis. 


(Horace, Odes iii. 6. 37—43.) 


‘Trained to carry logs hewn at the will 
of a strict mother, when the sun should 
shift the shadows of the mountains and 
remove the yoke from wearied oxen.’ 

The necessity of translating this passage 
in class the other day reminded me of a 
long deferred project of writing a paper on 
the use of the Latin Subjunctive as a Vuture- 
equivalent. In the above passage the com- 
mentators whom I have consulted have no 
inkling of this meaning (should shift). Yet 
‘when the sun was shifting’ seems not 
suitable in sense, even if it could be justi- 
fied in grammar. Draeger iv. p. 568 takes 
mutaret as Iterative Subj., but has to admit 
that there is no other instance of it with 
ubi in Horace: a still more serious objec- 
tion is that the simple iterative meaning 
‘ whenever the sun shifted’ is also not quite 
apt. A truer grammatical aesthesis seems 
to me to discover here a meaning of the 
Imperfect Subjunctive which will throw 
light upon a large number of passages 
hitherto inadequately treated. In such 
cases the Imperf. Subj. marks an action as 
future in the past ; or, using the term ‘ pro- 
spective’ to mean ‘relatively future,’ we 
may say that the Imperf. Subj. has past 
prospective meaning. For the term ‘pro- 
spective’ I have a liking, having used it 
and found it of great service in teaching 
during the last five or six years. It is the 
object of this paper to justify the use of it 
by reference to a few of the many passages 
which I have collected. The doctrine admits 
of a wide application and I do not propose 
to follow it out into all its consequences. 

In the above passage of Horace the mean- 


ing seems to be that the young men were 
bidden to carry logs when (or whenever) 
evening should come; their mother’s will 
related to a future action on their part. 
How far such an instance can be explained as 
‘virtually oblique’ will be discussed below. 

If there are any to whom the doctrine 
that the Latin Present Subj. often has future 
meaning is a stumbling-block, they may be 
reminded that ‘Present Subj.’ is only a 
name, and a name which very inadequately 
represents the meanings of the form ; and 
that the connexion of form between Present 
and Perfect Subjunctives on the one hand 
and Future and Future Perfect Indicatives 
on the other cannot be denied (dicam ; 
audiam ; dixerit) ; ero, videro, faxo, etc., are 
in origin Subjunctives, and so are édopat, 
rlopat, ete. ; cf. too the future meaning of 
the Subj. in Homer (ey 6€ kev airos eAwpat), 
and in Attic such things as ézws with Fut. 
Indic. = Lat. Present and Imperf. Subj., év6a 
py tus dWerar (Ajax 658, etc.) corresponding 
to &6a py ts eicidor (after a tense of past 
time, Trach. 903). 

The excellent Latin Grammar of Messrs. 
Allen and Greenough (1889) does full 
justice, and even more than justice, to this 
meaning of the Pres. Subj.; but it leaves 
the corresponding use of the Imperf. Subj., 
adjusted to a past tense, unrecognized.! 

That in Conditional Sentences the tenses 
of the Subjunctive express differences of time 
and not degrees of probability, possibility, 
ete., and that the Pres. Subj. comes to refer 
ordinarily to future time, the Imperf. Subj. 

1 § 283 ‘The Pres. Subj. always refers to future 
time, the Imperf. to either past or present, the Perf. 
to either future or past, the Plupert. always to past’ : 
cf. § 327. This statement is in some respects too 
wide (cf. the Pres. Subj. in some Consecutive Clauses 
referring to present time, and the old Latin si sciam 
=si scirem Rud. 196, Adelph. 934, which use reap- 
pears occasionally in classical Latin, e.g. Ovid Met. 
i. 400), and in other respects too narrow : the Imperf. 
and Pluperf. Subj. may refer to future time in the 
same degree as the Pres. and Perf.; the difference 
is that the former tenses stand in past time when 
they have future reference, the latter in present time. 
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to present time! and the Pluperf. Subj. to 
past time, I tried to show in a previous 
article (Class. Rev. I. p. 124 f.): the view 
there expressed that the Ciceronian si negem 
mentiar contains a future condition with an 
implication of reserve (‘if I were to deny 
it ’—but I do not say that I shall) has met 
with some acceptance ; but there are also 
sentences of the type si fractus wlabatur 
orbis Impavidum ferient ruinae in which the 
Pres. Subj. with future meaning (‘should 
the welkin crack and fall’) is undeni- 
able and perfectly classical in both prose 
and verse; I have given instances in my 
note on Rudens 1021,? but will here add 
Hor. Od. 1. 14. 4—6 afferet... Non si trecenis, 
quotquot eunt dies, Amice, places wlacrima- 
bilem Plutona tauris. In all such cases exact 
English usage requires ‘should,’ whereas 
in st negem mentiar ‘were to’ is more 
proper in the if-clause. 

Again in Temporal Clauses introduced by 
antequam, priusquam, donec, quoad, dum 
with the Subj. I believe that the real effect 
of the mood is to mark the action as im 
prospect or contemplated, whereas the past 
tenses of the Indic. mark it as afact. The 
commonly received doctrine that the Subj. 
here denotes purpose is really too narrow, 
and seems to be based upon an insufficient 
examination of instances. Dum conderet 
urbem ‘till he should found the city’ admits 
of the idea of purpose, though it does not 
necessarily involve it: the same may be 
said of impetum hostium sustinuit quoad 
cetert pontem interrumperent (interrupissent ) 
and also perhaps of exspecto dum dicat and 
exspectabam dum diceret; but ‘purpose’ is 
excluded from instances like confugiamus 
priusquam |is| hue scelestus leno veniat nosque 
hic opprimat Rud. 455 ff., and antequam se 
hostes ex terrore reciperent, ad oppidum con- 
tendit : for the purpose would have to be a 
negative one (cf. Roby, Gr. § 1672). Futu- 
rity is the genus, purpose the species ; and 
as in many instances only the more general 

1 An interesting example to illustrate the Imperf. 
and Pluperf. Subj. is Cic. Cat. Maior § 19: Num 
igitur, si ad centesimum annum vixisset, senectutis 
eum suae paeniteret (present time)? Nec enim ex- 
cursione nec saltu...uteretur (present time), sed consilio, 
ratione, sententia. Quae nisi essent (present time) in 
senibus, non summum consilium maiores nostri 
appellassent senatum. 

2 A distinction is there drawn between cases where 
the Subj. refers to future time and cases where it 
refers to present or past time, ¢.g. si sint ca vera, 
quid mirwm fecit? ‘if that be true,’ Pseud. 433, 
tibi non erat copia nisi occiperes, Bacch. 563. Such 
instances are not included below, though they are 
very often practically indistinguishable from those 
which I quote: ¢.g. Juvenal x. 339 ni velis may 
refer to future or present time. 


meaning is admissible, it is worth consider- 
ing whether we should not amend our rule 
so as to make it applicable to all cases. An 
example like Cic. pro Balbo §$ 18 priusquam 
aggrediar ad causam, quiddam de communi 
condicione omnium nostrum commemorandum 
videtur seems to me simply to mark futurity, 
and not will, as one would infer from Dr. 
Reid’s note.? That we must not speak of 
all the tenses of the Indic. as denoting fact is 
shown by Ciceronian instances like prius- 
quam de ceteris respondeo, de amicitia pauca 
dicam (Phil. 11. 1) and opperior dum cognosco 
(Cat. iv. 20), in which we have a curious 
parallel to the English and German use of 
the Pres. Indic. in reference to futurity *: 
respondeo and dictit are practically indistin- 
guishable from respondeam and dicat. It 
should not be forgotten that the Fut. Indic. 
is almost unknown with antequam and 
priusquam ; if the Subordinate Clause is to 
express futurity the only tenses here avail- 
able are the Pres. (or Fut. Perf.) Indic. and 
the Pres. (or Perf.) Subj. in dependence on a 
primary tense, and the Imperf. and Pluperf. 
Subj. in dependence on a secondary tense. 
Thus it is not surprising that Latin made 
a large use of the secondary tenses of the 
Subj. to express futurity from a point of 
view in the past—the Imperf. Subj. to express 
the action as not completed (‘should write’), 
the Pluperf. Subj. to express it as completed 
(‘should have written’). 

Essentially the same meaning seems to lie 
in those Consecutive Clauses which express 
the ‘natural consequence’ as distinct from 
the ‘actual consequence’: adeo wudices ex- 
arserunt ut Socratem condemnarent (‘as to con- 
demn’), as distinct from ut S. condemna- 
verint (‘that they condemned’). For the 
‘natural consequence’ is just a consequence 
marked as merely contemplated or in pro- 
spect. There is a very close counexion in 
Latin between Consecutive Clauses and 
Final Clauses, the former being probably in 
reality a development of the latter ®; and 
it is often impossible to say precisely under 
which heading an instance should be classed ; * 
nec quod speraret habebat ‘nothing to hope 
for’ =‘ nothing that he should hope for,’ e¢ 


3 *The Indicative merely points out the fact that of 
two events one succeeds the other in time, while the 
Subjunctive declares that their succession is willed 
by a person ’—a remark which may be true of the or7- 
gin of the construction (the Subj. being the mood of 
‘willing? and ‘shalling’) but does not tally with the 
actual usus loquendi. 

4 Cf. my notes on Rudens 179 and 961. 
answer’ = ‘Before answering’ = ‘Before [ 
answer.’ 

5 Hanssen, Philologischer Anzeiger, vol. Xvii. 





‘Before I 
shall 
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quod spectarem nil nisi pontus erat ‘nothing 
for me to look upon’ would be generally 
classed as Consecutive, but are to me rather 
Final: there is all the difference between 
such instances and nox tam obscura erat ut 
nihil viderem ‘that 1 saw nothing.’ 

I will now apply the above views to a few 
passages containing various kinds of Subor- 
dinate Clause ; for convenience of reference 
1 will number them. 

1. Cie. Pro Plane. 98 Antequam de meo ad- 
ventu. audire potuissent, im Macedoniam 
perrext ‘before they should have been able.’ 
Not, as Allen and Greenough say (§ 327), 
parallel to the ordinary meaning of cum 
with the Pluperf. Subj. 

2. Hor. Epist. i. 20. 10 Carus eris Romae, 
donec te deserat aetas ‘until youth and good 
looks shall desert thee’: no need to say 
with Orelli that ‘ut ego reor’ is implied in 
the Subj. [deserat, not deseret or deserit, is 
the reading of the majority of MSS., 
according to Orelli]. 

3. Nepos Mil. 3 Darius eius pontis, dum 
ipse abesset, custodes reliquit ‘whilst he him- 
self should be absent.’ 

4. Verg. Aen. ii. 156 Delitui dum vela 
darent, si forte dedissent ‘ 1 lay in hiding till 
they should sail—if haply (=in the hope 
that) I should find that they had sailed,’ 
lit. ‘if haply they should have sailed.’ 
Both Subjunctives refer to the future from 
the point of view of delitui ; dedissent marks 
the prospective action as completed in 
relation to a point of time implied (before 
my period of hiding should be over): ef. 
Cic. ad. Att. xiii. 22. 5 eptstulam Caesaris 
misi, st minus legisses ‘in case you should 
not have read it,’ 7.e. by the time it should 
come to hand. Similarly the Fut. Perf. 
Indic. in such sentences as Lrgo certe 
offictum meum praestitero ‘You will find 
(when you examine into the matter) that I 
have done my duty.’ The above clauses with 
dum and si are co-ordinate, being both sub- 
ordinate in the same degree to delitut. 
Heyne’s punctuation, adopted by Dr. 
Kennedy (commas after vela and (forte), 
would make darent si forte subordinate to 
dum vela dedissent: this would be good 
sense, but it is unnatural and unnecessary, 
as other English editors say. 

5. Ibid. ii. 756 Inde domum, si forte pedem 
si forte tulisset, Me refero ‘in case, ah in 
case, she should have returned.’ 

6. Livy xxi. 5. 11 invicta acies si aequo 
dimicaretur campo ‘invincible, should the 
battle be fought out on level ground.’ An 
open, not a rejected condition. 

7. Livy xxi. 17. 6 transmissurus in Afri- 


cam si ad arcendum Italia Poenum consul 
alter satis esset ‘ intending to cross...should 
one of the two consuls be sufficient.’ Nota 
rejected condition, ‘if one consul were 
sufticient ’). 

8. Ovid Trist.i. 6. 14 Jn bona venturus, 
si paterere, fuit ‘was intending to take 
possession of my goods, should you permit 
him.’ Or we may say here that ventwrus 
Suit =venisset and that paterere=‘had you 
permitted him’ (a rejected condition). 

9. Livy xxx. 47. 4 quos ego, si tribunt me 
triumphare prohiberent, testes citaturus fut 
rerum a me gestarum ‘ whom | was intending 
to call as witnesses, should the tribunes 
forbid my triumphing.’ Mr. Roby (Gr. 
§ 1573) treats prohiberent as ‘had been 
preventing me’ (a rejected condition), which 
is also possible. 

10. Livy xxi. 19. 2 Nam si verborum dis- 
ceptationis res esset, quid foedus Hasdrubalis 
cum Lutatii priore foedere...comparandum 
erat. ‘(Yet the Romans were quite able 
to meet the Carthaginians in argument) for 
if they should come to a contest of words, 
what comparison was there,’ etc. 

11. Ovid Fast. v. 408 Sic flendus Peleus, 
si moreretur, erat ‘Thus was Peleus to be 
mourned, should he die. Mr. Hallam (lL. 
360) translates ‘if he had been dying,’ which 
seems less suitable (erat not fuit). 

12. Ovid Met. i. 620 f. Sed leve si munus 
sociae generisque torique Vacca negaretur, 
poterat non vacca vidert ‘if the trifling gift 
of a cow should be denied...she might seem 
to be no cow’ (better, I think, than ‘if... 
had been denied...she might have seemed,’ for 
which we should rather expect potwit). 

13. Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 30 f. Zu pulses omne 
quod obstat, Ad Maecenatem memori si mente 
recurras? ‘Are you to knock about (De- 
liberative) everything in your way, in case 
you should be hastening to pay your duty 
to Maecenas,’ etc. [I prefer to take the 
sentence as a question: cf. Sat. i. 7. 40 
tu...ultro insect-re ? i. 16. 39 mordear ‘am 
I to be stung ?’] ' 

14. Cie. Pro Sest. 88 tanta fuit moderatio 
hominis...ut illum...legum, si posset, laqueis 
constringeret ‘that he tried to fasten him, if 
possible (=should he be able) in the toils of 
the law.’ 

15. Hor. Epist.i. 18. 80 ut penitus notum, 
si tentent crimina, serves ‘in order that you 
may protect one whom you know intimately, 
should slander attack him.’ Not mere 
‘attractio modi.’ [We often use ‘should’ 
for ‘shall’ in English to denote futurity 
from the point of view of present time: ct. 
No. 13, above. ] 
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16. Hor. Od. 111. 5. 17 exemplo trahentis 
Perniciem veniens in aevum, Si non periret 
immiserabilis Captiva pubes ‘should the 
captive warriors not perish.’ [It is probably 
such examples as this which have given rise 
to the mistaken idea that the Lat. Imperf. 
Subj. corresponds to the Greek ei with 
the Optative in Independent Conditional 
Sentences. | 

17. Sall. Jug. 25. 1. 17 témebat tram sena- 
tus nist legatis parwisset * should he not obey.’ 
Not, as some commentators say, equivalent 
to ‘the Senate would have punished him’ 
(‘apodosis informally expressed ’) ; for that 
would make xisi paruisset=‘if he had not 
obeyed,’ instead of ‘should he not be found 
to have obeyed.’ 

18. Livy xxx. 20. 1 suadendi, si quis 
vellet, potestas a magistratibus facta est ‘an 
opportunity of speaking, if any one should 
desire it.’ 

19. Cie. Cat. 1.5.11 St quid dicere vellet, 
fect potestatem ‘should he wish.’ 

20. Verg. Aen. ill. 653 Huie me, quae 
cumque fuisset, addixi ‘To this fleet I com- 
mitted myself, whatever it should turn out 
to be.’ 

21. Hor. Sat. u. 8. 75 tibi di, quaecumque 
preceris, Commoda dent ‘ whatever you shall 
ask.’ No need to explain by ‘attractio 
modi.’ 

22. Verg. Aen. vii. 427 Haec adeo tibi me, 
placida cum nocte iaceres, Ipsa palam Sart 
omnipotens Saturnia tussit, ‘when thou 
shouldst be lying.’ 

How far is the explanation of these 
Subjunctives to be found in the doctrine of 
Virtual Oratio Obliqua? That there is a 
close relation between the cases cited above 
and the forms of ‘ reported speech’ cannot 
be denied. Indeed it is clear that when an 
action in prospect is spoken of, there will 
generally be found some reference to the 
thought of some one looking forward to the 
future.! But in the first place the doctrine 
as applied by Dr. Kennedy (see Pref. to 
Lat. Gram. pp. xxix—xxxvili) often in- 
volves a strange method of resolving the 
principal verb, as when he converts addixt of 
No. 20 into dixi me adhaesurum. Again no 
one thinks of applying such a treatment to 
examples like Nos. 1 and 2. Why then 
should it be necessary in examples like No. 
3% No. 4 isa particularly interesting case 
because dum vela darent is the ordinary 
prospective construction with dwm ; and se 


1 Of. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great (Ashburton 
Edition, vol. I., book IV., p. 368): ‘ Friedrich 
Wilhelm took 'a newspaper till the job were done,’ 
i.e. should be done. 


vela dedissent which follows merely carries 
on the prospective construction. Thus 
the use of the Prospective Subj. in true 
oratio obliqua (under which head we may if 
we like include No. 22) appears to be mere- 
ly one case of a more general law : to ex- 
plain the latter by the former is a torepov 
aporepov. The term ‘ Virtual Oratio Obli- 
qua’ is a useful one; but it ought, I think, 
to be limited to such cases as Animadvertit 
equum, ut ferunt fabulae, cuius in lateribus 
Sores essent (Cie. De Off. iii. 9. 38) and others 
in which the same usage is extended. It 
seems only confusing to apply it to cases 
like mirabile est quod non rideat haruspex 
cum haruspicem viderit (De Nat. Deor. 1. 26. 
71), where Dr. Kennedy says murabile vide- 
tur=mirandum esse putant, and Mr, Papil- 
lon explains as =‘ It seems strange when 
we think of the fact, at the same time 
classing the clause as causal (‘ Aids to Latin 
Prose,’ p. 111): rather quod non rideat is a 
subject clause ‘that a soothsayer should not 
laugh’ (where we have a use of the English 
‘should’ which does not express futurity) : 
cf. ibid. 20 sed tla palmaria quod...mundum 
dixerit fore sempiternum ‘that he should 
have declared,’ ibid. 77 Accessit etiam ista 
opinio quod homini homine nihil pulchrius 
videatur. The change of Indic. to Subj. in the 
quod-clause makes it precisely equivalent to 
an Acc. with Infin.; it is thus actually rather 
than virtually oblique.—No. 12 is interesting 
in another way. It expresses the thought 
of Jupiter deliberating between two alter- 
natives. His thought si negabitur (or nege- 
tur) munus, potest non vacca videriis thrown 
into the past ; but no one, so far as I know, 
has ever called it oratio obliqua. That is 
just what it is not; though it employs a 
Subj. which might have been used in or, obl. 
The thought is repeated without obliquity, 
if I may use such an expression. Had it 
been thrown into or. obl. it would have run 
si negaretur munus, posse eam non vaccam 
vidert. Compare Cic. Pro Mur. xv. 33 nam 
cum eam urbem sibi Mithridates Asiae ianwam 
fore putavisset, qua effracta et revolsa tota 
pateret provincia, perfecta a Lucullo haec sunt 
omnia ete., where we should have expected 
fore ut pateret instead of pateret (cf. the 
Engl. intermediate form ‘ would, he thought, 
lie open’): for the ablative absolute is equi- 
valent to et st haec effracta et revolsa esset. 
Precisely similar instances will be found in 
Pro Caelio xxvi. 62 nam si essent in vestibulo 
balnearum, non laterent, etc. and De Off. iii. 
11. 49 quo facto frangi Lacedaemoniorum opes 
necesse esset, in both of which we should ex- 
pect fore ut. If I have recorded rightly, 
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Prof. Hale discussed such cases in the 
American Journal of Philology viii. 1. 

But even if it were granted that all these 
passages are modelled on the forms of re- 
ported speech, that woul!) be no explanation 
of the phenomenon ; it would merely transter 
the difficulty to another place. How did it 
come about that in reported speech the tenses 
of the Subjunctive came to have future refer- 
ence? Surely because of the inherent power 
of some tenses at least of the Subjunctive to 
express futurity : cf. in the Simple Sentence 
the use of the Deliberative Subj. (Pres. and 
Imperf.). The future sense of the Imper- 
fect and Pluperf. Subj. seems to have arisen 
in connexion with the meaning ‘ ought’ ; e.g. 
potius diceret ‘he ought to have said’ ‘he 
should have said,’ just like the future mean- 
ing of the English‘ should.’ 


The true key to all these passages seems 
to me to lie in recognizing a broad use of 
all the tenses of the Subjunctive with pro- 
spective meaning ; the rule may be expressed 
as it stands in § 512 of my Latin Grammar 
(where however I have given only such in- 
stances as are universally recognized as fall- 
ing under it) :—The Subjunctive is used as 
a Future-equivalent wherever reference to 
the future is clear from the context. In 
such cases 


Subj. Indie. 

Pres. corresponds to Fut. 

Perf. 3 »» ane er. 

Impf. » Fut. { in past 
Plupf. - , Fut. Perf. { time. 


E.. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 





SOME NOTES ON PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 


Prato Rep. iii. 405 C. éréreca voonpata— 
which Mr. Jowett for some reason I cannot 
divine translates by ‘epidemics ’—is well 
rendered in Mr. Warren’s edition ‘annual’ 
or ‘seasonable diseases, belonging to the time 
of year.’ These regularly recurrent diseases, 
needing to be regularly cured or regularly 
provided against, are, I believe, called by 
doctors ‘seasonal.’ In my youth the pro- 
vision against one class of them—what, I 
do not know—was sulphur, with which, dis- 
guised in treacle, we were annually dosed. 
At other times people have at certain 
periods of the year regularly submitted to 
bleeding. In a well known line of the drs 
Poetica, Horace speaks of purging himself 
of bile each spring. To the cure of these 
recurrent and in a special sense natural 
disorders Plato had no objection. 

Tb. vi. 498. Plato is describing and cen- 
suring in this well-known passage the way 
in which philosophy was pursued in his day. 
Its most difficult part was attacked by 
mere striplings just out) of childhood (pec 
pdxwe bvra apt ex Taldwv) 70 peTakv oiKkovopias 
Kat xpyyaticpod: in after life men at the 
most participated in philosophic discussion 
merely as listeners and by way of zapepyov : 
towards old age their philosophic fire was 
usually quenched as absolutely as Hera- 
cleitus’ sun at nightfall. The general drift 
of this is clear enough; but what do the 
words 7O perafi &e. mean? Stallbaum 
rendered them ‘dum student quaestui,’ ‘while 
they are engaged in business and housekeep- 


ing’; and he.has been followed by Davies 
and Vaughan, Jowett and the Engelmann 
translator. But do ‘striplings just out of 
childhood’ engage in oixovopia and xpypa- 
rispos? And if they can be dialecticians 
while so engaged, why cannot older men ? 
But the truth is that we have here the well- 
known idiom by which after peraév and 
similar words ‘ only one of the two limits is 
given,’ as Sidgwick puts it on Aesch. Choeph. 
63; add to his examples Thue. iii. 51 rov 
éamAovv eis TO peTakd THS vycov (=the water- 
space between the island and the mainland : 
Kriiger had thought from ignorance of the 
idiom that xal r7s Nuvaias must have fallen 
out). The passage before us now becomes 
rational; philosophy is only actively pur- 
sued by youths just out of childhood, during 
the interval between childhood and the 
business occupations of a grown man.? 
Arist. Nic. Eth. v. 2. 6. General and 
partial déicéa are here said to be ouvwvepos, 
because their definition is ‘in the same 
genus,’ é€v TO 7™pos €TEpov. It has always 
seemed to me that by the ‘genus’ here 
spoken of must be intended the Category of 
Relation pods ré or zpos erepov 6b 37. Lam 
glad to see that Mr. Stewart in his new notes 
on the Ethics takes the same view, supporting 
it by an extract from a Greek commenta- 
tor. Itis simpler to refer to the master 
himself: ef. Met. A 1016b 33 «ida [eis] or 
5 Néyos els, yever 6° Gv 70 avTo oXnLA TIS 
1 The passage is similarly explained by Mr. H. 
Richards in Classical Review, Vol. 11. p. 324b. Ep 
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katnyopias: compare also 1024b 10-15 eTEpa. 
TO yever AeyeTat...Kat doa Kal? érepov xno 
Tis KaTnyoplas TOD ovTos A€yerat. It must be 
confessed that ovvdvypa of this kind (if 
Aristotle really contemplated such a kind) 
positively refuse to come under the well- 
known definition in the Categories where it 
is said that the Adyos must be one! ; Jackson 
and Grant throw no light on the present 
passage. 

In Bk. v. Aristotle describes corrective 
justice as equally concerned with the volun- 
tary and involuntary intercourse of men 
with each other. Under the latter head 
comes robbery and injustice, the results of 
which law rectifies ; but some difficulty has 
often been felt as to the relation of correct- 
ive justice to the voluntary cuva\Aaypara, 
such as purchase’and sale, borrowing and 
lending, &c., with which Aristotleexpressly 
says the law does not interfere. Mr. Jack- 
son with his usual good sense brushed away 
this imaginary difficulty by pointing ont 
that if one man lends another money (which 
is a purely voluntary transaction and may 
be effected on any terms that please the 
parties), and the borrower afterwards re- 
fuses to repay the loan, corrective justice 
properly steps in to make him do so. In a 
note which appeared in the Classical Review 
(iii. p. 196) I thought to confirm this by 
showing that Aristotle’s examples plainly 
indicated him to have such an idea in his 
mind ; for by the side of éuoiyevoev he puts 
dmectépnoev, Which is common Attic for 
refusal to pay a debt ; I put a concrete case 
of this, of the same simple character as Mr. 
Jackson’s. A contract of sale (say of a 
book) has been freely formed ; the vendor 
has delivered the book; what is to happen 
if the purchaser does not pay for it 1 Obvious 
as all this is, Mr. Stewart still repeats that 
Aristotle gives no example of corrective 
justice applied to voluntary cvvadAdypare. ; 
to- make up for this he offers us a brilliant 
example of his own, and then proceeds to 
criticize Mr. Jackson’s. And what is this 
criticism? He thinks Mr. Jackson’s exam- 
ple wrong—though admitting that Aristotle 
would probably have accepted it. If he 
would have accepted it, why is it wrong ? 
Because, says Mr. Stewart, not to return 
borrowed money would be «xAory, theft. 
This is indeed enough to make any one with 
an atom of legal instinct or legal training 
stare and gasp. A lends B one pound, not 
intending or expecting to get that particular 

1 Mr. Stewart in saying that the Adyos here is one 
seems to contradict the first passage above quoted 
from the Met. 


sovereign back again; that has become B's 
property once for all; he cannot steal it, 
though he keeps it for ever; he is only 
saddled with a liability to pay back @ sove- 
reign. His neglect to pay may be criminal ; 
but he steals nothing. 

In the famous ch. on exchange Mr. 
Stewart, though rightly insisting that Aris- 
totle expressly recognizes only two kinds of 
GaAas dtkavov, seems to me to introduce mere 
confusion by trying to view the justice of 
exchange as a kind of public justice. It 
should be regarded as one of the décaia Kad’ 
dy.odTnTa, perhaps a part of what he after- 
wards calls otkovopixov dixatov (cf. Pol. i. 8. 
13). It is also wrong to import into a com- 
mentary on this chapter the ideas that the 
worth of an article or a workman depends 
on the amount of labour in the one or 
trained skill in the other; of all this there 
is no trace in the Lthics. Aristotle must 
have the credit of starting the problem of 
value—Why is one thing more costly than 
another? But his solution merely re-states 
the problem, being in fact this: that the 
relative values of things are determined by 
men’s relative need of them ; that men pay 
more for a house than for a pair of shoes 
because they want it more, and so—the 
agreed measure of want being money—they 
are willing to pay more for it. Any one 
with a tincture of economic science sees that 
this tells us nothing ; but it is not wonderful 
that this should have escaped Aristotle. 
Economies no better than his are probably 
common enough at the present day. 

In the passage about dpxaé in Bk. 1. 7. 21 
Mr. Stewart explains the statement that 
some dpxai are obtained by aicfyous as 
follows: either we must say that ato@yous 1s 
necessarily involved in éraywyy and a first 
step to it, or we must suppose that dpyy 
here is not a principle but a mere starting- 
point. This must prove rather confusing to 
the beginner. The fact is that Mr. Stewart 
cannot place himself at Aristotle’s point of 
view ; probably it is too simple for him. 
The dpx7 of a particular science, according 
to Aristotle, is the fundamental subject- 
matter (as we might say, concept) of that 
science, or the definition of the same. The 
dpxy of Euclid, Book iil. (we cannot too 
sedulously use geometrical illustrations to 
interpret Aristotle’s view of science) is the 
circle and its definition, of arithmetic the 
unit and its definition, of thermotics heat, 
and of ethics 75 dyafov. Now if we refer 
to the Posterior Analytics 1. we find that 
apxat must be assumed, for they cannot be 
demonstrated ; that in some cases it is 
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necessary to call special attention to this 
assumption and make its nature clear by 
éxaywyy from particulars which are directly 
known; but that in some cases (where the 
subject-matter is ¢avepov) there is no need 
to call attention to this assumption (c. 10. 
76b 16), e.g. with regard to heat and cold, 
which are obvious, and so unlike the unit, 
which is the dpyy of arithmetic. Put into 
language suitable to the present occasion 
the whole amounts to this ; that the dpy7 of 
arithmetic requires éraywyy to assure us of 
its existence and meaning, but the dpyy of 
thermotics is apprehended by aic@no1s. Ct. 
de Part. An. 639b 11, where the physician 
is said to fix his end (bye) dpurdpevos 1) TH 
diavota 7) TH aicbyoe. 

In Bk. viii. on xkAnpwrtds Bacirev’s Mr. 
Stewart gives (after Coray and Ramsauer) 
the passages from Plato which indicate by 
illustrations the character intended, though 
he also adds the futile view of the older 
commentators. He does not notice my 
attempted proof in this Journal that the 
phrase would be regular Greek of the time 
for a ‘nominal king’ ; a proof based on the 
constitutional practice at Athens and the 
constitutional precepts of Aristotle, and 
corroborated by its power to supply for the 
first time a rational interpretation (of which 
Prof, Lewis Campbell approved) of a passage 
in the Laws. 

That a familiarity ‘with the Greek com- 
mentators, good as it is, may at times prove 
an obstacle to something better, a knowledge 
of the original authorities, is shown by the 
curious note on dei rovet 76 Ceov and what 
follows it in Bk. vu. 14. 5: ‘ Aspasius 
tells us this saying is due to Anaxagoras.’ 
Does Mr. Stewart really know nothing of 
Anaxagoras’ remarkable theory (stated by 
Theophrastus and to be found in any edition 
of Ritter and Preller) that perception was 
not by similarity (as Empedocles had 
thought) but by opposition, that opposition 
was painful, and therefore (as Aristotle says 
here) all perception involved pain, to which 
we gradually become accustomed } 

A few words may be added on the passage 
immediately following the above (Hth. NV. 
vii. 14. 6, 1154b 9)—opoiws 8 ev pev +7 vedTyTe 
bua THY avenow Gorep ot oiveevor SuaKewTaL, Kat 
HOU H veotns. ot 6€ peAayyxoALKol déovTat iatpetas 
...Kal det ev dpete ohodpa ciciv. Mr. Stewart 
here simply copies Grant’s note. Grant’s 
view, identical with Michelet’s, and suitable 
to the general tenor of the ch., holds that we 
have here compared ‘the desires of youth 
with those of drunkenness and the melan- 
choly temperament,’ all being violent: and 


he tells us that we shall find the same com- 
parison in Problems, Bk. xxx. c. 1. But 
then would he translate 740 7 vedrns, as the 
worthy Michelet frankly does, ‘est enim 
prona ad voluptates iuventus’? In consis- 
tency he is bound to do so; but he observes 
a wise reticence on this point, and so does 
Mr. Stewart: both value what Mark Patti- 
son called ‘the two editorial privileges— 
silence where explanation is needed, diffuse- 
ness where it is superfluous.’ Of course 
Michelet’s translation is impossible, but 
then his and Grant’s theory of the passage 
becomes impossible too. Nor does the 
lengthy ‘Problem’ to which Grant refers 
exactly bear out his account of it. It tells 
us that all wepirroi are weAayxoArkoi and have 
often shown the well-known pathological 
symptoms of that xpao.: the pedayxoArkol 
are all wepirroé and éxorartixoi in different or 
perhaps even opposite directions, showing 
abnormal talkativeness or taciturnity, ab- 
normal affectionateness, compassion, ec. : 
wine imitates in a single person, but tem- 
porarily only, all these striking and unusual 
forms of character. This is because both 
the peAayxoArKa 7a6y and wine are rvevpato- 
69, Which is also proved to Aristotle’s mind 
by the lecherousness which is the result of 
both. Another explanation—-not apparently 
intended to contradict the above—is that 
the péAawa yoAy can be both exceedingly hot 
and exceedingly cold, and this accounts for 
the melancholic temperament being in 
excess sometimes in one direction (cheerful, 
bold, talented, amorous), sometimes in the 
opposite. All men have something of this 
‘melancholic’ eis, but a few have it in 
excess. Not till we are four-fifths through 
the ‘Problem’ is a word said about youth. 
Then we are abruptly told ‘ when the xpaots 
is colder it causes irrational dejection ; 
therefore suicides are frequent with the 
young, and sometimes found among the old’ 
(954b 35). Presently we are told that 
youth, like wine, makes one hopeful ; and 
again that the young are more cheerful. 
Finally the great feature of the melancholie 
temperament is represented as its unevenness, 
its ‘ups and downs.’ Ido not well see what 
to make of this medley as a whole. The 
view of the ‘ melancholic character’ does not 
seem identical with what we find in the 
present chapter ; where in the ‘ Problem’ is 
the constant sense of want, the need of cure 
that we find here? Or at least, if we can 
detect these in the melancholiac’s cold fits, 
where are they in his hot—unless perhaps 
it is thought that these are indicated by 
calling men in the hot fit evxivyrot zpos tods 
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Ovpors Kal tas éxOvpiast? And what again 
about youth? If it is intended to say that 
youth is eminently a time of hot and cold 
tits, it must be allowed that this is implied 
in an unusually indirect and desultory 
manner. Still I cannot deny that the writer 
may have intended this. Only in this case 
we are further than ever from an explanation 
of #3) 4) vedrns. It is possible then that the 
passage in the Hthics implies a somewhat 
different set of ideas from those of the 
‘Problem,’ and in particular that the young 
are here opposed to the melancholic (as the 
pev and d€ would seem to show—the punc- 


tuation needs correction, as Mr. Bywater 
admitted to me) so that we might translate 
the passage : ‘And so in youth owing to 
our growth we are like those in their cups, 
and youth is pleasant ; dué the melancholic 
are in want and desire.’ The point then 
would be that it is just the constant change 
and dvarAypwots of our growing years that 
make them pleasant; and this would accord 
with the general theory of the ch. In 
describing this turbulent tide of growth 
Aristotle may have been thinking of Plato’s 
Timaeus 43 B, 
J. Soromon, 





CRITICAL NOTES ON THE RHPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


In publishing the following notes, which 
must from their number be brief, I think it 
may be well to premise 

(1) that I pass over all passages as to 
which, though they are in my judgment 
unsound, I have no definite suggestion to 
make ; 

(2) that, where what I think the true 
reading is already to my knowledge offered 
by any MS., adopted by any editor, or 
proposed by any scholar, I say nothing 
about it, as a rule, because the information 
is easily accessible ; 

(3) that, where I dissent from the expla- 
nations of others, I abstain as a rule from 
stating and discussing them, not out of 
disrespect to scholars living or dead, but 
from a desire for brevity and because any one 
can consult their books ; 

(4) that for the same reasons I am not 
careful to indicate minutely the reported 
readings of MSS. 

I have had before me two of Ast’s editions 
(1814 and 1822), and those of Schneider 
(1830), Stallbaum (1858), C. F. Hermann 
(1862), Baiter (1874), and Warren (Books 
i.-v., 1888), though I have not studied Ast 
and Schneider throughout. Ast’s invaluable 
Platonic Lexicon has not only preserved me 
from some errors, but sometimes helped me 
to positive suggestions. 


9 »” \ , 
330 A. ovr’ ay 6 érvekys wavy Te padiws 
yinpas peta mevias evéyKor ov@’ 6 pry emverkys 
mrrovTHTas ev’Ko\Os ToT av EavTm YEVOLTO. 
/ io a> 5 e 
Ilorepov dé, qv 8 eyo, © Keédare, ov KEKTNO OL 
Ta TE 
4 ” > SN , / / 
KTNTOpHV, Eby, © YoKpates ; PETOS Tis Yeyova 
XpNpaticT ys K.T.A, 


/ \ / ~ 
mrapeAaBes 1) erextyow; Ilot ere 


In the first sentence for evxoXos...€avTo 
(a very doubtful expression) read evxodos... 
év attd. Some mention of old age seems 
required in the clause: otherwise the state- 
ment is too general. 

Ilot érexrnoapyv is bad grammar and, as 
commonly understood, bad sense. Derision 
would be quite out of place, for C. goes on 
to admit he has made money.  Ilot (for 
which Paris A has zot) looks like a corrup- 
tion of zérepov—‘ Do you ask whether ?’ 

330 C. xaderot otv Kat EvyyevéoOau cio. 
Probably we should read vyyi(y)verGar both 
here and in Apol. 41 A, for the present tense 
of this verb is habitually used to express 
prolonged intercourse. 

330 I. Kat abros nrou tro THS TOD yHpws 
dobevelas i) Kat GoTEp NON eyyuTEepw OV TOV Exet 
parrov xabopa aira. The weakness of age 
could hardly enable a man to descry more 
correctly what is to follow after death (ra 
éxet). We must suppose a word or two to 
have been lost, probably after doGevecas, in 
which the real effect of failing powers was 
expressed. 

333 B. 7AM eis tiva 67) Kowwviay 6 diKavos 
dpevav Kowwvos TOD KiGapiotiKov, orep oO 
KiWapiatiKos TOU Otkaiov eis Kpovpatwv ; His 
dpyuplov, emorye doxel. 

Kis xpovpdtwv and eis dpyvpiov forcibly 
suggest that we should read eis tivos. 

335 A. xedevers Oy yas mpoobeivar TO 
Suxatw iy ds TO TPOTov eAéyomev, A€yovTES..+, VUV 
mpos ToUTM Me A€yeELV... 5 

Several editors omit 7. 
<méov> 7) Os. 

337 A. et ris toe é€pwra. The mood of the 
verb is inconsistent with the context. We 
need an optative, probably €pocro. 


Read perhaps 
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337 D. re otv, ey, av eyo deiEw érépav 
aTroKpiow Tapa macas TavTas Tepl diKavocvvns 
Bertin TovTwv ; 

Perhaps Tapa. TAoas <oteav> TAUTAS. 

347 D. gore was av 6 YyorKov TO 
apedreiobar paddov €Xouro bm’ GAAov 7) GAXov 
apedov Tpaypata exe. 

To is seldom or never added to the infini- 
tive in this construction and is especially 
awkward when added to one infinitive and 
not to the other. Omit it here. 

362 C. daciv....76 ddikw Taperkerdc bar Tov 
Biov dpewov 7) TO dixaly. 

Read dpetvov’ or apetvova. 

364 B. as dpa Kat Geot rod)ots peev dyabois 
Svoruxias TE Kal Biov Kakov éveysav, Tots 0’ 
evaytiows évavriay poipav. ‘This, as it stands, 
seems to say that bad men (oi évaytior) as a 
body, all bad men, are prosperous. Is not 
modXois a running together of roAAdkis rots? 
woAAdxts then qualifies both clauses. 

366 A. Sikaor piv yap ovres aLjproe 70 
Geav éoopeba,...dduco. b€ Kepdavodpev TE Kat 
Aiooopevor w7epPatvovtes GLapTAVOVTES 
melGovres avtovs atjnpror araAaopev. 

Plato is fond of accumulating participles, 
but the accumulation here is very confused. 
Surely Plato wrote kepdavodpev te trepPat- 
vovres Kal dpaptavovres kal Auroopevor TE\GovTes 
avtous alnp.ot drahagopev. 

366 KE. ovdcis aruzrore epecev dodukiav ovo 
77 vere Sicaroovyny adXws 7) d0fas TE KGL TLLAS 
Kal dwpeds Tas ar adTHs yiyvopévas. 

Insert dia before ddéas. Cf. dia d0€av 
358 A. 

5369 D. 7 Kat TKUTOTOMOV airdce mpoobyco- 
pev ; mpooreva here is not a verb of motion 
and cannot, I think, take airéce. Read 
avrois, as in 370 D just below ef avrots... 
mpoaGetpev. 

2 E. ei 8’ ad BovAeobe cai dreypatvovoav 
roAw Dewpyjowpev, ovdev arokw)vet. 

Though Bove or BovAecHe in a directly 
interrogative sense is often followed by a 
verb in the subjunctive (BovAe, Povdrerbe 


\ 
KGL 


iwpev; ete.) there would appear to be no 
other example of such a construction as we 
have here, where BovAccHe depends on a 
conjunction. In BovAe twnev; the iwpev is 
really itself deliberative and interrogative ; 
the BovAa is only added to it by a sort of 
brevity of expression, and in no way governs 
it or causes it to be in the subjunctive. Ei 
BovAeobe Oewpyocopey would be an entirely 
different construction, very strange in itself, 
probably unparalleled in Greek, and needing 
much more support than this passage can 
give it. It is quite as easy to read «i 3 ab 
BovAco be, kai preypatvoveay TOAW bewpycwper 
ovdev dzoxwdie. No yap is needed after 
ovdev, because ovdév kwAver OY arroKwAVveL 1S a 
stereotyped expression. Cf. esp. Ar. Hq. 972. 
377 A. ovxodv vic ort dpxi) TavTOs ee 
peyiotov, dhAws TE Kal vew Kal aTaA® OTwOdV 
padre yap on Tore mdtreTaL Kal Bisse: 


a »” 
TUTOS, ov av tis BovAnrar evonpyvacbar 
EKAOTW. 
Read évdverat tvrov. The subject of 


awAarrerat and €vdvera is evidently 7d veov. L. 
and S. give no instance of a real passive 
évoveoGar ‘to be put on,’ while the middle 
evoveo Gar is common. 

380 D. tore pev airov yryvopevovy Kat 
GAXatTovTa TO avTod cidos eis TOAAAS popdas, 
TOTE © Hpas GTATOVTA Kal TOLOLYTG TEPL avTOV 
ToLavTa OoKELV. 

Ast and others adXov for atrov. But 
aitov seems essential to the antithesis. 
Cf. 381 E’AXN apa x.7.r. : 382 E ovre airos 
peOicrata: ovte aAdovs eEarata: 383 A. 
Perhaps Plato wrote tore pev <aAXov> airov 
yLyvopevov. 

382 A. éavrod would be more strictly 
grammatical than éavrév, but the latter may 
perhaps be what Plato wrote. 

383 A. os payre avTovs yéeyTas OVvTas.. 
npas Wwevd0eot Tapayetv. 

Terminations (often abbreviated) were so 
easily corrupted that we ought surely to read 
Tapayovras. Herbert RICHARDS. 


. PATE 


(To be continued. ) 





THUCYDIDES, 


pera O€ THY vavpaxlav Hepa TeTdpTH b7d 
TTOVONS ETLTKEVETAVTES TAS Vads Ol ev TH LHOTO 
’"A@nvator exAeov ert Kilucov. 

Professor Tucker, in his recent edition, 
finds a difficulty in the words id o7ovdjs, 
and has inserted in the text dard orovdys. 
His note is as follows: ‘ All MSS. give izo, 


VEE. LOK, 3h. 


upon which no commertator has remarked. 
Thucydides has xara ozovdnv, 1. 93, 11. 90 ; 
pret. orovois and dua omovoys are also natural 
expressions, but there is no parallel to this 
use of ixd. Such expressions as iz’ 6pyjs, 
ig’ WOovijs, b imo déovs, are only used when the 
opyy, yoovy, d€os is the cause or motive of 
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the action. Ine. 35, 1, all MSS. wrongly 
give azo for izo. It the contrary emenda- 
tion be made here, we get the well-authenti- 
cated azo orovdis = orovdy Or orovdatws = 
“they worked with a will.” Cf. azo rod 
Tepipavovs = Tepiparvds (1, 35), ae avtTuraAou 
mapackeuns (1, 99). Hom. JZ. 359, ei 0 
eredv 01) TOUTOV ad GroVdis ey eat 

The combination tizd o7ovdjs is rather 
rare. Apparently it is not found in Aris- 
tophanes, Xenophon, the Orators, Plato, 
Aristotle, Polybius. But the passage in the 
eighth book of Thucydides does not stand 
alone. I have collected the following ex- 
amples, but do not imagine that the list is 
complete. 

(1) Thue. 3, 33. 6 de 
THY StwEu. 

(2) Thue. 5, 66. dua Bpayeias yap peddArj- 
TEWS 1) TapacKery) aitots eylyveto: Kal evhis 
bird orovdns Kabiotavto és KoOopov TOV EavTar. 

(3) Eur. Hel. 1604. orovdis 8 tro éxurrov 
ot 0 @pOoivro Tods SE KEyevous veKpovs av €ldes. 

(4) Plut. Vit. Romuli, 8. omep ovv ot 
TapaTTOMEvoL Kal pLeTa S€ovs 7) TpOs Opynv mpaT- 
TOVTES OTLODY ETLELKOS TATXOVTL, TuVeTETE Ta- 
Geiv tov “ApovAtov. avdpa yap adAy TE xpyoTov 
Kat ToD Nopuytopos dirov td orovdys exepwer, 
duarvdérbar tov Noprtopos keXevoas, el Tis 
nko. oyos eis aiTov trép TOV Taldwy ds 
TEpLyevopmevov. 

(5) Plut. Comp. Thes. et Rom. 5. wAarres 
(tus "Artixds avqp) tov Atyéa THs veos Tpoaode 
poevyns vrO omovdns avatpexovTa mpos TiV 
axpowoAw Geas evexa Kal odadAcpmevov Kata: 
TEC ELV. 

(6) Plat. Vit. Camilli, 27. adpracavres otv 
id arovdis © Tis EkagTOs OTAW TpoTETVyXaVEV 
€k TOU TapovTos €Poxyfovv. 

(7) Plut. Vit. Niciae, 3. rév xopov...adew 
kehevopevwy Kat’ ovdeva Koopoy GAN’ tro orov- 
dns douvTaKTws aToBawovTwv dpa Kal oTepavor- 
jLEVOV KAL pEeTAapPrevvULEVOV. 

(8) Plut. Vit. Ciceronis, 44. rods 6 zodiras 
imo orovdns Geovtas totacbat Tept TOV vewv Kat 
Taloas év Tats weputoppipots KabélecOar 
ow7TiV €XOVTAS. 

(9) Lucian, Vera Hist. ii. 25. 
ve eyevero— eyo pev ov Tasnpay 


‘ 
vTro omrovons €TOLELTO 


‘ 
TOUS 


Kal e€meon 
eTVYXAVOV 
yap €v TO TUpToTlw KoLopevos —oi dé Aabovtes 
Tous dAXovs avahaBovres tiv “EXevny 
oTrovons avixOnoav. 

(10) Aristides, ‘Iepév Adyos, B. I. 485, 
Dind. (= p. 308, 10, Jebb, p. 544 Cant. ). eyo 
pev 67) XpLraprevos rreptebcov Tapexwv To Bopéa 
Eaivew «Uv Kai KaA@s, ka! TeAcvTOv mpooe\Giav 
pos TO ppeap ameAovoapnv: Tov O€ 6 pev TIS 
evOos deo tpadn, 6 6€ oracpe TE ELXeTO Kal 
Kopi Gels b bro orovdns eis Padavetov peta TOAAGV 
mpaypatwv ¢&eHeppaivero. 


c \ 
vU7TO 


If these sentences be examined it will be 
seen that the causal notion of to, which is 
felt in full force in a sentence like Theoph., 
Char. 25 rhv orabyv AaBew b7d THs arovdys 
ére\adero, is just perceptible in (4), (6), (7). 
In (3) Paley translates ‘through eagerness 
in making the attack,’ and therefore connects 
imo orovdns With éxurrov only: I think that 
the phrase qualifies of 6° épAotvro also, and 
is meant te describe the heat and haste of 
the conflict as a whole; that, in short, the 
causal notion is effaced. In the remaining 
passages, (1), (2), (5), (8), (9), (10), the only 
sense permitted by the context is ‘ hastily,’ 
‘cum festinatione,’ not ‘propter festinati- 
onem’ nor ‘prae festinatione,’ ‘To correct 
in these six passages i70 to azo is impossible, 
since do orovdis, so far as I can trace the 
phrase, which is not common, means ‘seri- 
ously,’ not ‘quickly.’ See in addition to J/. 
7, 359 (12, 233), quoted by Prof. Tucker, 
Plut. Quaest. Conv. ix. 4 (740 B) pi trailor 
aXN’ azo orovdns, Amat. 2 (749 F) cxwmrovres 
epywdeotepor TOV ard OTOVdNS evicTapevaV NOV 
avtaywvicrat. But is there any valid reason 
for changing t70 o7ovdjs in all sentences 
where the action or state expressed by the 
verb cannot be regarded as the consequence 
of the orevdy? To lay down that tro orov- 
dns Tpéxee can only mean ‘he is in such a 
hurry that he runs’ is to confine too straitly 
by logical bonds the easy movements of 
living speech. The meaning of the phrase 
shifts according to the nature of the verb 
and the cast of the sentence, and there are 
cases, e.g. (6), in which it is hardly possible 
to determine with certainty the intention of 
the writer. It must be borne in mind that 
the influence of a cross-current has to be 
reckoned with. The history of id with the 
genitive in Greek might be described as the 
subjugation or expulsion of rival usages by 
the tyranny of a popular construction, that 
of txo denoting the agent. Nothing seems 
more natural than to ‘apply the conception 

‘under’ to express any sort of attendant 
circumstance. But in classical Greek this 
application is generally limited to certain 
external accompaniments of action (see 
Prof. Jebb on Soph. Zach. 419), and appears 
only in stereotyped formulae or in turns 
which evidently follow these familiar fixed 
phrases such as Plat. Rep. v. 461 A ody to 
Gvoidy od tro cbxGv dis. Sometimes how- 
ever this sense meets and mixes with the 
common use so that, e.g. in rofevew bro pac- 
tiywv, TwrE€v 70 KHpvKos, it is difficult to say 
which element predominates. This, I think, 
is a cause which has helped the growth of 
the idiomatic use of iro ozovdjs: the notions 
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‘under the influence of haste’ and ‘ with 


haste’ are easily fused. 
W. Wyse. 


TuucypipEs, VIII. 10. 


KatadwoKovow és Ieipardy tis Kopw6ias: €ore 
be Ayury eppjos Kal Exxatos pos TA peHopia 
THs Exvdavpias. 

Ptolemy (iii. 16, 12) enumerates the places 
on the coast between Epidaurus and 
Cenchreae in the following order ; "Ezidavpos, 
Swetpacov axpov, "A@nvatwy Aysjv, Bouxépados 
Ayunv, Keyxpeat. Plin. H.N. iv. 9 has: 
Epidauri oppidum Aesculapi delubro celebre, 
Spiraeum promontorium, portus Anthedus 
et Bucephalus, et quas supra dixeramus, 
Cenchreae. Bloomfield wished to identify 
the place mentioned by Thucydides here and 
inee. 11.4, 5,14. 2, 15. 2, 20 with Ptolemy’s 
"AOnvaiov AwHnv, K. O. Miiller on the other 
hand proposed és Szecpavov. This conjecture, 
so far as [ can trace, has not been admitted 
into any text, but it has been confirmed by 


an inscription discovered at Epidaurus in 
1886 and published in “Ed. ’Apy. 1887, p. 11, 
Collitz, Sammlung d. Dialektinschr. n. 3025, 
Recueil des Inseriptions Juridiques G'recques 
p. 342: I quote from the last work. The 
inscription is placed between 242/1 and 254/5 
B.c., and contains a judgment settling a 
dispute between Corinth and Epidaurus 
touching the possession of certain border 
lands. The opening words (after the date) 
are: kata tTdde Expwav tot Meyapets Tots 
[Ex |idavpéors kat KopwO@tos epi tas xwpas 
ds dupeAXeyov kai [wep|i tod SeAdAavvo[v| Kal 
Tov Srupaiov: ep. l. 17 tov Kopudov tov imép 
Tas 600 Tas apacitod [Tas Ka|rayovaas ert 7d 
Xmipawov. This evidence disposes finally of 
the Ilewpas of Stephanus Byzantius, which 
Poppo accepts, and clears up an old confusion: 
there was indeed a Ile¢pacov in the Corinthian 
territory but it was on the Crissaean gulf, 
in the neighbourhood of 76 “Hpasoy and 
Oivon (Xen. Hell. iv. 5, 1, 3, 5). 


We) VVXSE: 


THE ELISION OF THE DATIVE IOTA IN ATTIC TRAGEDY. 


Ir is the general practice of scholars, when 
a rule has been observed, to correct all ex- 
ceptions to it. This method is however sus- 
picious when applied to the by no means reg- 
ular usage of the poets. Aeschylus has but a 
single example of the final optative with av, 
yet this, as ‘an archaism and therefore part 
of the literary style,’ has appeared in every 
text from Vettori to Verrall without a single 
attempt being made to oust it. Yet when 
vur MSS. offer us, in some half-dozen pas- 
sages of the Tragedians, the elision of the 
dative « of the third declension, an archaism 
which these poets might have used as well 
as many another, the critics at once endea- 
vour to get rid of it by all means. But by 
what logic is the one admitted and the other 
denied? Which is the more reasonable as- 
sumption, that our copyists have preserved 
the true reading, or that on several occasions 
they have either by miraculous blunder or 
out of their extensive Homeric knowledge 
introduced an archaism into the ‘regular’ 
dialect of the Athenian poets? I believe 
it is an established fact that the copyists 
have more often changed what was rare into 
what was common than vice versa. 

So much by way of prelude. Let us now 
examine the single passages as they are 

NO. LVII. VOL. VII. 


corrected. In Eur. Alc. 1118 the MS. read- 
ing is kat 61) mpoteivw, Topydv’ ds Kapatope, 
with which no fault has been found but 
that of the elided dative. Hence Lobeck 
wrote kapatrozov, which is in reality ridicu- 
lous, for Perseus was a model of courage, 
and when the Choephoroe would urge 
Orestes to ‘accomplish the baneful woe,’ it 
is the spirit of Perseus they bid him to up- 
lift in his heart. In Soph. Oed. Col. 1485 
sq. opav 8 ed doin Zevs, tad? ei Ted€iTE por 
Oavovt’: éret od por Lavti y aidus eLerov, I 
think that the position of the word @avov7’ 
adds to its force and pathos, and that it is 
only on this word that the words érei ov 
x.7.A. can follow, if they are to make any 
impression. Sophocles, I believe, knew his 
art and understood the power that lies in 
cunning arrangement of words better than 
to write rad’ «i Oavovte pot TeAcir® rel K.7.A., 
and if he did so write, then I fail to see 
how the passage was ‘corrupted.’ The error 
is as hard to trace in 7rach. 675 if Sopho- 
cles there wrote dpyijs oids eve(pov ToKos, and 
not, as the MS. gives, dpyjr’ olds eveipw 
zoxw. Euripides in a fragment of the Aeolus 
(fr. 21 Nauck) has @ py yap €ote TO TEVNG’ 6 
mArovaws didwor: Erfurdt would write 7é 
mévntt wAovows, yet the article seems re- 
6 
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quired before wAovovos as much as before 
wévyrt, and so Euripides has written in the 
words immediately following, @ 8’ ot wAov- 
roovres od KEKTHMEOa, TOIT TEvNTL XPwpmeEVOL 
Tiopeda. 
Another passage is Suppl. 6 sq. 
ott’ éd’ alpare SnnAaciat 
Wijdw TOAEws yroobeioat. 
So the MS. ‘Editors agree,’ says Prof. 
Tucker, ‘in reading SypnAaciav, since out’ 
= otrwi is an impossible elision, and yvwo6- 
eioat With dative equally impossible.’ But, 
as he goes on to show, yvwoGcioar cannot 
stand with the accusative as equal to xata- 
yroobeioa, and change to onpnractav 
demands further change to yvwobcioav. Yet 
the MS. really offers the dative dyynacia 
yvocbciog, for the accentuation is of no im- 
portance ; a scribe would be more likely to 
interpret TNWCOEICAI as nominative 
plural than as dative singular. And | 
believe that Aeschylus wrote a dative here, 
and in the corrupt v. 8; for no one with an 
ear for rhythm—and Aeschylus had a very 
good ear—could endure such a sequence 
of accusatives as xOdva ovyxoptov...dnpnda- 
ciav yrwobeioar...aitoyeri) pv&avopiav...yaj.ov 
...ac€8} duévoray (or whatever accusative was 
lost in v. 10) all within the narrow compass 
of six anapaestic lines : whereas on the con- 
trary the two accusatives ydpov and dudvovay 
are well balanced by the two datives dyyy- 
acia and pvgavopta. It is amusing to 
observe how the editors, after testifying to 
the ‘Homeric thought and diction’ of this 
play, proceed to remove the first trace of 
Homeric diction they meet. 

It may seem presumptuous on my part to 
deny what so many scholars hold for certain, 
and to reopen a question regarded as closed ; 
still I cannot but regard this attempt to 
elevate a general usage into a universal 
law by ‘correction,’ at all costs of the con- 
tradictory passages, as Porson’s most un- 
happy legacy to his descendants. The sour 
grapes which our forefathers in philology 
have eaten are setting our teeth on edge. I 
could have wished that an abler hand than 
mine had flung down the gauntlet. Perhaps 
Dr. Verrall, in that edition of Aeschylus 
whose speedy completion is to be desired, 
may investigate this matter more thoroughly 
than I have done. 





C. J. BRENNAN. 





Nores on AESCHYLUS AND EURIPIDES. 


Cho. 433. For 7 wav éripos Dr. Verrall 
ingeniously wrote rapav dripwv, which Mr. 


Sidgwick modified into tapas aripovs. 
Neither of these is entirely satisfactory, for 
the first ignores the 5 of driuws, the second 
the v of ro wav. I think we should write 
rapévr’ driws, Which gains confirmation from 
this, that the poet uses it also in Zhed. 1012. 
And Aeschylus is fond of repeating phrases 
he has once used. Thus the whole verse 
Pers. 813 recurs as Agam. 532 ; Oeots tods 
ris dAdovons Lheb. 204, Agam. 351; Agam. 
1281 recurs as Cho. 1040 with the change of 
only one word; daimovos reipmpevos Agam. 
1663, Cho. 5113; dvcGcos yuva of Clytaem- 
nestra twice in the Choephori 45, 523. 


Supp. 104 sqq. 

Biav & 

ovtw egomAieu 

Tav dmovov OayLoviwv? — 

mmevov Ov ppovynpa ws 
> / 9¢/ ” 

avtobev e&émpacev emrras 

eg / Se lal 

edpaveov eb ayvov. 


105 


106. dzrowov M corr. Wellauer, 107 ay 
M, ov Paley. 

This locus vexatus admits of easy inter- 
pretation with the admission of only the 
two slight changes above recorded: ‘Zeus 
uses not that force, unlabouring though it 
be, of the lesser gods ; but his will, seated 
on its holy throne, accomplishes itself at 
once in some mysterious way.’ Prof. 
Tucker, who would limit dpdvypya to ‘ anime, 
pride proper or improper...high, stubborn, or 
wicked thought, not simply thought,’ forgets 
that it is used for ‘thought’ simply, in the 
widest sense of the word, in Soph. Ané. 355. 
Can we interpret it as ‘ pride’ in Prom. 392 
Zor’ dv Avds dpdvypa Awodyjoy xXOAov? or in 
Cho. 593% or in Soph. Ant. 169% gpovnpa 
seems to mean animus ‘courage’ in Thue. 
ii. 61, and ‘disposition’ in Plato, Rep. 1x. 
573 B. 


Agam. 1595.  ‘kaGnpevors (Casaubon) will 
not pass,’ says Dr. Verrall ; rightly, if it is 
taken alone. But if we continue it with 
Dindorf’s don’: 6 8’, the passage is cured at © 
small expense, thus 


eOpurt dvwbev, avopaKkas Kabnpevots 
aon 0 0) K.T.A. 


Pers. 148 f. Mr. Housman has rightly 
impeached 76 ratpwvvjov yévos yérepov, but 
his conjecture yévos 7€repov TE TATPWVULLOV 
is somewhat violent. It saves the trans- 
position and in letters is very near to the 
MS. to read 


TO TAT PWV ULLOV T "EONOC pérepor. 
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Euripides, Jph. Taur. 1117 sqg. The MS. 
L gives 
“nXoto’ arav ba rav- 
Tos Ovodaipov"> ev yap avayKats 
ov Kdpvets K.T.A. 
1117 Gyroto’ P. 
The editors generally write kadpvec with 


Reiske, and in 1117 &)AG dé rdv or something 
such, thus obliterating all traces of the true 


reading. The vestiges preserved in the MS, 
point to something like this 


(NAG oe Tov bua Tav- 
TOs dvadaipov™: ev yap avayKats 
ov Kapvets ovvTpodos dv 
TE Tada dvodaypovia. 
So Badham for petaBadrAer dvodapovia. 
C. J. Brennan. 


VARIA. 


AxscH. Ag. 1327. 

id Bporea tpdypar’: edrvxotvTa pev 

oKid Tis avtpeerev’ et O€ SvTTLyT), 

BoXats iypioowy oroyyos OXerev ypadny. 

av tpeweev Porson. oxida tis dv mpederev 

Boissonade and various edd. since, trusting 
to the gloss of Photius: zpéyat- 76 dpordcat- 
Atoyvdos. It is however very unlikely that 
apezew Should have had the active meaning 
of dpovotv, and Photius’ gloss is much too 
late to carry any great authority. The word 
ypadyv in line 1329 leads us to believe that 
Aeschylus wrote oxid tis dv ypaeev. ypadyy 
almost demands something of the kind to 
precede it. As Plato speaks of a cxiaypadia 
daper7s and 7d0v7) eoxvaypadnpevyn, So Aeschylus 
here of what we may call a cirvyia éeoxia- 
ypadnpevn. Since thinking of this, I find 
from the note of Wecklein (who himself reads 
oKid Tis av TpeWevev With Porson) that Rauchen- 
stein has already suggested oxy tis dv 
ypaweev. It seems however worth while to 
repeat the suggestion, as it has perhaps not 
received due attention. 


Sopu. Oed. Tyr. 44. 
os Toto eurretpoice Kal Tas Evudopas 
Cécas 6p6 padtota tov Bovevpatov. 
Thinking unsatisfactory both the common 


interpretation of this passage (defended ina 
long note by Prof. Jebb) and that adopted 


Emenpations 1n Lysras. 

Or. 15, 5 oxéeWacde dé, & avdpes Stxacrat, 
éav ixavov yevntau KTE. 

Read ci—yéyernyrat. The omission of ye- 
in yéyevntac may have led to the change of 
ei to éav. 


by Shilleto, Kennedy, ete., I venture to 
suggest that Sophocles really wrote 
os ToloW eurre(poioe Kal Tas Evppopas 
qocous 6p® padvora Tov BovActparov. 
Cf. [Menandri] Tvépar Movéoriyor 685 


Vika. AoYLA LO THY Tapotoav cvppopar. 


Tuuc. 2, 40, 3 eve te Tots aitois oixelwv apa 
Kal ToNTiKGY éerypédeEla, Kal ETEpoLS TPOS Epya. 
TETPApLLEVOLS TA TOALTLKA py evOEMS yvavat. 
For érépois, which is certainly obscure, érepa 


and érepoia have been proposed. I would 
suggest €repa érépors Or €répois erepa. 


Thucydides seems not to use elsewhere this 
double érepos, for expressions like 2, 51, 4 
eTepos ad’ ér€pov Oepareias avaTysmAdpevor = 
dz’ ad\djAwv are different: but it is by no 
means uncommon in Greek, e.g. Eur. Ale. 
ovpdopa 0’ érepovs érépa meCer: Aristot. Pol. 
1, 8, 7 (1256 a 35) of © awd Ojpas Loot Kai 
Ojpas erepor érépas. In Pol. iv. 9, 5 (13829 a 
5) worepov erepa Kai Taira Oeréov %) ToIs airois 
amodotéov apydw editors have assumed a 
similar omission and proposed to read ézépors 
eTepa. 


Aristor. Eth. Nicom. ii. 9, 4 (1108 b 34) 
Tov pécov Tvyelv akpws yaderov. Read 
axpiBos. You can hit the mean exactly, but 
you cannot hit it in the highest degree. 


Heresert RIcHarps. 


Or. 18, 1 evOupnOnte—oiol twes dvtes TroXi- 
TOL KaL AVTOL Kal OV TPOTHKOVTES KTE. 

Read ot zpoonjkovres. The xai—xat form 
a correlation, ‘both ourselves and our 
relations.’ Possible corruption from kai 
Tov dtxaiwy just below ? 

c 2 
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Or. 19, 25—kai AaBelv Exxaidexa povas ew 

aity av (ds as C, ds Scheibe) €you dvadioxewv 
eis TA THS TplNpapxtas. 
‘and to get sixteen minas on it (the 
diddy), Which (adopting Scheibe’s as) he 
(Demos) had to spend (?) on the details of 
the trierarchy.’ Would it not be better to 
write Gs eda dvatioxev? Can we parallel 
exactly €yw with the infin. in the sense of 
‘have to’=‘be obliged to’! “Ex dvadio- 
xew would naturally mean either ‘1 am able 
to spend’ (= dvvayar a.), or, rarely, ‘ 1 know 
how to spend’ (=eériorapa &.: Soph. Ant. 
270 sgg., cf. the noteworthy expression in 
Soph. 0.7. 119 where there seems to be 
confusion both of language and of thought). 
The ease with which EAEI! could become 
€XOI needs no comment. 

Or. 23, 14 eéret d& tepypepos eyevero, 
ecetice TiHV OtKyV, KabOort erebe. 

For eee read ézeréOy, ‘ was assessed, or 
imposed.’ 





Or. 31, 24 Ti otv BovdnOevtes tpets TovTov 
doxysagaire. Add the necessary av after 
ovv ; it might easily have been omitted in 
such a position. 


Mortimer LAMSON EARLE. 


* * 
* 


Ilatpa, rHpa. 
Roberts (Gk. Epig. p. 48) says of the 


inscription Déprvuvos 7 waiwa on an ancient 
coin of Gortyn in Crete that ‘no satisfactory 
explanation has been offered of the word 
vaipa, though ‘it has been suggested [see 
the references ad loc. cit.| that zatpa: 
Taio :: Koupa (coin): KorTw.’ May we not 
see a Support of this view in the oracle in 
Hat. 1, 67, in which kat rizos avtitu7os, Kat 
The emt matt Kkeirae is understood as 
referring in tUos avtituros to hammer and 
anvil, and in an’ ert mypate keirar to a 
suffering thing laid ready to produce suffer- 
ing (rov d€ e€eAavvopevov cldnpov TO Thpa emt 
THPLOATL KELLEVOV, KATO TOLOVOE TL EiKaCWY, WS eT 
Kak. avOpwrov cidnpos avevpyta)? That is, 
may we not prefer to this, in part, forced 
interpretation of the oracle, taken down we 
must remember by ear, the following explan- 
ation? The general interpretation is correct, 
but the words wyp’ éxt mypate Ketrar are to 
be understood as raty’ émt maimate Keita, In 
which the preposition ezi has its normal 
sense, and this second half of the verse 
becomes but another expression for the 
former, which in turn should be slightly 
corrected to what I believe to have been its 
original form. 


Thus we read :— 
\ , > , A oa TN , cal 
KGL TUTOS GVTLTUTWL, Kat TALL €7TL TALLATL KE€LTQL. 


"Ez is, of course, to be understood with 
avritvTo., and watua is used first actively 
(instrument of striking), then passively 
(result of striking, object struck). Such 
ambiguity in the pronunciation of oracles as 
is assumed above may be illustrated by the 
locus classicus in Thucydides (4, 54, 2—3) 
concerning the oracle 

‘ 
ger Awpiaxds 7édepos Kat ae dpe 
yos | 

AUTOL. 

Mortimer LAMSON HARLE, 


* * 
* 


Xen. Hellen. I. i. (28). 


ei O€ TUS emtkadoin TL adTots, Adyov ehacay 
xpHvar diddvat,... 

Professor Manatt in his edition of the 
the first four books of the SHellenica 
(Classical Series of Greek Authors) remarks 
(following Biichsenschiitz) : ‘Two interpre- 
tations are possible: (1) if any one here in 
the army should lay aught to our charge, 
they must give us a hearing ; or (2) if any 
one &c., we ought to give an account. 
Against (1) is the outspoken sympathy of 
the men, which would leave no room for 
such....a demand on the part of the generals ; 
against (2) the fact that the generals....were 
under no obligations to make a defence.’ 

But why are the interpretations limited 
to this alternative? This is obviously an 
indirect statement, so that ézikadoiy may 
represent ézixady. The sense would then 
be ‘If any one has (as possibly he may) any 
charge to bring against us, they ought to 
give us a hearing.’ I see nothing in these 
words to imply that tus is limited to ‘any 
one here in the army.’ It is entirely 
supposable that the speaker refers—if not 
chiefly, at least incidentally—to the unjust 
treatment of the Syracusan generals, 
whereby some one at home had procured _ 
their banishment, without giving them a 
chance to defend themselves. Or, making 
tis refer to some one of the soldiers present, 
Professor Manatt’s objection does not seem 
valid, inasmuch as, in spite of the strong 
expression of approval implied in the 
previous dvaBoynocarres, there was abundant 
room for the presence of a small body of 
malcontents, unnoticed in the shouts of the 
overwhelming majority. ‘To give an oppor- 
tunity for any such, even though but one, to 
state his complaints, the speaker may have 
used the above words. Moreover, the 
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opening words of the following section 
—ovdevds O€ ovdev eraiTiwuéevov— seem to 
point to this latter meaning. 

Prof. Manatt holds further that the clause 
pepvnpevovs—irapxoveay ‘has no perceptible 
connection with the foregoing’ and closes in 
the following words: ‘The traditional ar- 
rangement is retained in this edition for the 
reason that no emendation yet proposed 
seems quite to cure or clear up the passage’ ; 
but, with either of the above suggestions, 
this clause has a most evident connection, 
and there is no necessity for rearranging 
the order with Dindorf and others, the idea 
being that the parties—whether at home or 
in the army—could not fail to retain a 
vivid impression of the victories won under 
the banished generals. 

Wiiiam J. SEELYE. 


* * 
* 


Marc, Anv. 4, 33. ai radar ovvibes A€Eets 
yAwoonjpata vive ovTws otv Kal TH dvopata TOV 
raha. ToAvvpVyTwV viv TpoTov TWA yAwoo?- 
pata e€ott, KaptAXos, Kaiowv, Oiddecos, 
Aeovvatos, Kar oAtyov 6€ Kat Sximlwv Kat 
Kadrwv, eita kat Avyovotos, eira Kat “Adpiavos 
kal Avtwvives. The appearance of a second- 
rate Macedonian, Leonnatus, in a list of 
Roman worthies must have excited the 
surprise of Marcus’ readers before now, but 
I do not know if any correction has been 
proposed. May not Acovvaros be a corruption 
of Aevraros! 

W. WYsE. 
* * 
* 

In an article on the use of zpodavecCew 
(CZ. Rev. VI. p. 256) Largued that zpodaverraé 
might mean ‘persons who borrow foranother,’ 
although I was unable to produce an example 
of davevrys in the sense of ‘borrower.’ The 
new volume of the Recueil des Inscriptions 
Juridiques Grecques furnishes the missing 
evidence and completes the proof. See the 
inscriptions on p. 313, xv. A. 3. sqq. 
IIpagtxAys LoAvpriorov eddveoev z[ju olde 
THe «'ApKkeoivewv apyvpiov ‘Artixovd pia 
TaAaVTO...... daveotov eAGovtwv dapootat Hpw- 
Topaxov Kat Avo...ovs kata TO Widiopa O ele 
S1|noa)yopas, on p. 316, xv. B. 1.6 dav Jeearav 
aipeber|twv, on p. 320, xv. C. 1. 4 davecrav 
ehOovrwy e& ’Apxeloivns|. The editors trans- 
late the word by ‘ commissaires de ’emprunt.’ 
The common use of daveroris is seen on p. 
322, xv. D. (1), 1. 9 droddécover dé "Apkeowveis 
TOV TOKOV KaT eviauToV Tots daveELOTais...... ai oe 
Ka py A@vTat Tol daveicavTes Kopicagbar Tov 
[toKov] x.7.A. 


W. WYSE. 


Trmocreon 1, 12. 

In the last Classical Review Mr. Walter 
Headlam approves of dpav, the conjecture of 
Ahrens, on the verse oi 8 jo6vov Kybyovro 
#1) Gpav Ocpirtowdr€os yeveoba. The phrase 
wpav yevérGar twos is, as he shows, quite 
correct for rationem haberi alicuius. But is 
it not far too weak? Does not the meaning 
seem to be ‘they drank confusion to 
Themistocles,’ that is ‘while they feasted 
they cursed him’? It was this feeling which 
emboldened me to make a suggestion in the 
last Hermathena that we have here a curious 
modification of the phrase 6 p2) dpact used 
in imprecations: 6 py dpace MeusoroKdéns 
would mean ‘the cursed Themistocles.’ 
Could not then yixovro pi dpav yevérbat 
@currroxA€os be another form of the phrase 
NUXOVTO pI) Wpacr yevéor bar MepicroKréa? The 
hiatus between pz) and épav adds probability 
to the theory that the phrase is a modi- 
fication of the familiar 6 pi) épact, in which 
pa always resists elision and preserves the long 
quantity of the vowel. I do not see how the 
hiatus could be accounted for otherwise. 
The imprecation had probably a real (but 
certainly a supposed) connection with épa ; 
and this would have helped the modification 
of the phrase which I suggest. 

R. Y. Tyre... 


* * 
* 


Piautus.—Amph. 1, 1, 26-30: 
Sos. Sum vero verna verbero: numero mihi 

in mentem fuit 

dis advenientem gratias pro meritis 
atque alloqui. 

Ne illi edepol si merito meo referre 
studeant gratiam, 

aliquem hominem allegent qui mihi 
advenienti os occillet probe, 

quoniam bene quae in me fecerant 
ingrata ea habui atque irrita. 


IT cannot satisfy myself that Prof, 
Palmer’s interpretation of this passage is 
correct, for if nwmero be taken with him 
as = too soon, verse 30 seems to me to con- 
tradict verse 26. A translation will make 
this clear. ‘Verily I am a vile wretch 
(because) I rendered thanks too soon on my 
arrival to the gods. Surely if they should 
wish to repay me as I deserve, they would 
commission some one to drub me finely when 
I come (to the house), because I have shown 
no thanks (so Prof. Palmer himself translates 
in his note) for their kindness to me and 
have made that kindness of none avail.’ 
The interpretation of the whole passage 
turns, I think, upon the meaning assigned 
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to numero. That this word does not of 
necessity signify foo soon may be seen 
1. from its etymology: literally, wmero= 
harmoniously, in good tune or time, eppor- 
tune ; 2. from the fact that, according to 
Lewis and Short, nimis is added to numero 
in two passages at least to give the sense of 
too soon. The transition of nwmero from 
its proper signification to the meaning too 
soon is illustrated by the similar history of 
mature. I would suggest that nwmero be 
taken here as=‘ opportunely, in the nick of 
time, before it is too late’ =practically, 
‘just this moment.’ Then translate : ‘ Verily 
I am a vile rascal, because only at the 
eleventh hour have I thought of thanking 
the gods,’ literally ‘because I have thought 
of thanking the gods (only) just in time.’ 
The offence which constitutes him a verna 
verbero is precisely this failure to render the 
customary thanks on landing after a sea 
voyage. For the custom of giving such 
thanks, cf. Zrin. 4, 1, 1 sqq.; Stich. 3, 1, 
1 sqgg. With my interpretation I believe 
verses 29, 30 to be not only entirely consis- 
tent, but also full of dramatic significance, 
for in them Sosia declares himself worthy 
of special punishment for his ingratitude to 
the gods. When therefore in the sequel 
Mereury does drub him, the spectators feel 
that, according to his own confession, he is 
merely getting what he deserves, and the 
scene is in consequence freed from that 
impression of malignity and unfairness 
which the pitting of a god against.a mortal 
would otherwise be likely to convey. In 
conclusion, let me say that I am the more 
inclined to the view outlined above because 
Prof. Palmer in his critical note tells us 
that, though inclined to read verberonum in 
numero, the once held a similar view himself 
of the implication in mihi in mentem fut. 


Amph. 1, 1, 187: 


Merc. Quo ambulas tu, qui Volcanum in 


cornu conclusum geris ? 


Prof. Palmer comments on the ‘bom- 
bastic grandiloquence’ of these words. 
They may be well illustrated by Pl. Men. 
2, 2, 5455, where Culindrus the cook says 
to Menaechmus 


Tre hercle meliust te interim atque accum- 
bere 
Dum ego haee appono ad Voleant vio- 
lentiam. 
CHaR.Les Knapp. 


Barnard College, 
New York. 


Propertius, ITI. 33, 21 (III. 25, 21). 


21. At tu, quae nostro nimium placata dolore 
es, 
noctibus his vacui ter faciamus iter. 
23. Non audis, et verba sinis mea ludere, 
cum iam 
24. flectant Icarii sidera tarda boves. 


This is the reading of all the MSS., and 
the common punctuation. Hertzberg marks a 
lacuna after 22, Paley supposes aposiopesis 
after ‘at tu,’ and translates ‘ noct. his vacui’ 
as ‘when the period of abstinence shall be 
over’ ; ‘ter,’ because such abstinence is a 
good pretext for frequent renewal. The 
difficulties in the way of hammering out 
sense are obvious. I would make the fol- 
lowing suggestions. 

i. placata es. Heins., foll. by Lachm., 
reads ‘implacata,’ which at first blush seems 
necessary to the sense. Markl., foll. by 
Baehr., conjectured ‘pacata.’ Pal. tenta- 
tively offers ‘placanda,’ and Hertzb. 
inclines to alter ‘nimium to ‘nunc iam.’ 
May we not keep the text, translating ‘ thou 
hast been besought, supplicated ’’? Cp. Hor. 
2 Od. xiv. 6. non si trecenis...places...Plu- 
tona tauris=try to appease, and Prop. 1. 
17, 7 nullane placatae veniet Fortuna pro- 
cellae. 

uu. At tu has no consequence, and ‘ter’ is 
very lame. Scal. proposes ‘reficiamus,’ 
Burm. ‘perficiamus.’ Noctibus his vacu- 
ITER faciamus ITER tells its own tale. The 
copyist, having the end of the line in his 
mind, mechanically completed the ‘i’ with 
‘ter’ by the influence of ‘iter’ to come. 
The first ‘ter’ has therefore displaced some 
conjunction going with ‘ faciamus,’ probably 
‘cum ’=though, or the while that. Delete 
full-stop at end of (22), and: render ‘ vacui’ 
not ‘freed from,’ but ‘lonely, empty.’ Read 
therefore : 


22. 


At tu, quae nimium nostro placata dolore es, 
noctibus his vacui cum faciamus iter, 
non audis,.... 


and translate: But thou, besought by our 
grief so much, though we make our pilgrim- 
age in these nights of loneliness, art deaf, 
and lettest our words go idly, till now the 
team of Icarus slope their slow stars. 

This incidentally shatters the fabric of 
Voigt’s contention that the much-vexed 
‘tres libelli’ of 11. 13, 25 may mean ‘two 
or three, a few elegies.’ Plessis (Htudes sui 
Properce, p. 108) quotes the view as ‘ accept- 
able,’ and supports this use of ‘tres’ by six 
instances. Of these, two (iii. 7, 6 and iii. 
12, 15), where the formula is ‘ ter quater,’ 
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are outside of the argument. Of the rest, 
i. 16, 13, ‘has mihi ter,’ is Hertzb.’s very 
unlikely emendation of the MSS. ‘has inter’ ; 
iv. 6, 75, ‘terque lavet,’ is used in a cere- 
monial sense ‘comme nombre sacré’; and 
iv. 13, 26, ‘ iugera terna,’ is held by Niebuhr 
to be literally and historically ‘three.’ The 
last is the present passage, which leaves the 
problem of ‘tres pompa libelli’ still to be 
solved. 

Prop. i. 7, 5, nos, ut consuemus, nostros 
etc. For the unique form ‘ consuemus’ read 
‘consuetum est (consuetumst).’ 

In i. 21, 5-6, a much-teased couplet, read 
with N 


Sic te servato ut possint gaudere parentes 
nec soror acta tuis sentiat e lacrimis, 


and take ‘e tuis lacr.’ as ‘from the tears 
shed for thee,’ translating : So save thyself 
that thy parents may have cause for joy, 
and my sister may not feel (have a presenti- 
ment of) what has happened from the 
mourning for thee [but rather may have 
definite tidings, sciat (10), of my death, and 
its method, not be left to guess it from thy 
analogous fate]. 

In ii. 20, 8 (iii, 11, 8), for ‘lacrimas,’ 
which Hertzb. fails to defend as object of 
the intr. ‘defluit,’ read ‘ lacrimans.’ 


L. M. 


* * 
* 


Juv. Sat. viii. 247 frangebat vertice 
vitem. Biicheler says of this ‘frangit 
fustem qui percutit et pulsat non qui pati- 
tur verbera.’ In addition to the other argu- 
ments given against this by Prof. Mayor 
(Journ. of Phil. vol. xx. p. 290), and his 
citation of Sat. vi. 479 ‘hic frangit ferulas, 
rubet illa flagello,’ a passage of Tertullian 
may be mentioned (Apol. c. 6) in which he 


uses the expression ‘ flagra rumpentium’ for 


slaves. Comp. Sat. v. 172—3. 
E. G. Harpy. 
* * 


# 

AvsEs.—That an adequate onomasticon, 
either Greek or Latin, does not yet exist, 
appears from the neglect of this name, which, 
in the form Aion, Ause, is found in the 
LXX, and the Lyons Old Latin, Numbers 
ch. 13 verses 9 and 17. Many patristic 
authorities, Greek and Latin, are cited in 
the Apostolic Fathers of Cotelier (Antv. 
1698, I pp. 40, 41, 64). See also Cornelius 
a Lapide on Num. 15 17, Pearson’s 
Exposition of the Creed, p. 70 ed. 1669 
(=pp. 132—3 ed. Cambr. 1882), Valesius 
on Eus. h. e. I 3 § 4, Otto on Lustin dial. e. 
Tryph. 75 p. 300 c. Add Cypriani Galli 
heptateuchus Exod. 1523—4 (=1265—6) 
aedibus in Domini semper se condidit Auses 

| nusquam progrediens; id. Jesu Nave 
182—3 quem comitata senum confestim turba 
maerentum | supplicat, innocuis dum poscit 
uocibus Auses. In both places Pitra wrongly 
read aures, which in Joshua is the actual 
reading of the Laon MSS. In Exod. 1201 
(= 1259) Peiper rightly corrects the awres of 
both the older Laon and the Trinity MSS. 
into Auses. Ihad (Latin Heptateuch p. 117) 
overlooked the mention of Joshua in Exod. 
32 17. 

The biblical dictionaries and most com- 
mentaries leave us in the lurch. Pape- 
Benseler is silent. De-Vit in his onomasticon 
refers to ‘ Josua,’ and there refers back again 
to ‘Jesus,’ where (Vol. III p. 305 col. 
1 pr.) is a meagre notice in two or three 
lines. I repeat, onomastica, embracing 
biblical and patristic Greek and Latin, are 
a crying need of the time. 

Joun EK. B, Mayor. 


THE DACTYLO-EPITRITIC RHYTHM. 


Tue ordinary view taken of this rhythm has long seemed to me fallacious and based 
upon metrical considerations and traditions incompatible with the musical treatment of 


the Greek Strophie Ode. 


I venture therefore to submit a theory of its use which not 


only exhibits the internal symmetry of the strophic structure in a simple and lucid 
form, but is also found to be in harmony with established musical practice. 
1, The rhythm is composed of two elements, the Dactyl and the Epitrite: e.g. 


Metrically viewed the Epitrite ‘is _ | __; but manifestly such a syllabic combination 
could not rhythmically correspond to a couple of Dactyls, inasmuch as it consists of 


seven shorts, whereas the two Dactyls are equivalent to eight shorts. 


fore the Epitrite is to be represented thus : 


Musically there- 
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fares 
oc oe e 


This combination is obviously equal to eight quaver-units and is precisely equivalent to 


Ds aa = 


‘hated hail eee lon 0 GM SaEN eat 
& oe @ 


) @ 6 lig: ‘e te ots GP Ee 

2. Now in scanning Epitritic rhythms the ordinary practice is to divide the Epitrite 
phus® ge eo 

But the very name implies that the Epitrite is one foot, of which the thesis is to the 
arsis as 1: 11 or 3:4. And musical feeling instinctively and imperatively requires that 
the Epitrite should form a single bar in ¢ time. 

Thus the line 

rote Adjurret poev pevos deALov Tav evOdde VKTA KATH 


will be musically scanned thus: 


| ! u | | | I | | | 
CES ae te a Bsa N a NN ices ale sieitiy | i aa big eel 


The musical form of the third bar is determined by the necessity that each bar must 
be of the same duration. 
Again the line 
évOa Sareipa Avs Eeviov 
must be scanned 
N 


Le wes nell 
"la “ese ce Ve) @ 


| N AN | 
e @ 


e =) P 
(1 leave a crotchet-rest at the end of the line, but this is arbitrary in the mean time.) 
Again the line 


elov & ‘rokAwvias Gppotepav ToL XaplTov 
will assume the musical form 


where -ay is prolonged throughout a bar, as musical symmetry demands. 


3. The 700s of the Epitritic rhythm is essentially dignified and majestic; and it 
exhibits he same lofty tone in English music. Thus: 
































ee 3 eae = 
‘Twas in Tra-fal-gar bay we saw the foe-man lay Each ete. 

Or again : 
== }-h ———==— en es aa eS SS ee en = 2 = 
SS | ee gg ———— =e We 
( J on —6—.—-g—s— gt +” — == SSS 
<i —_—_—_—__#—_s 6 1 —___—_ ay —e g—e——_ 

Shades of eve-ning close not o’er us Leave our lone- ly bark = a- while 


These examples, which might be indefinitely multiplied, indicate the elevated character 
of the rhythm, as also the musical necessity for arranging the rhythm in + time. 
4. As in modern music so in Greek rhythm we may have an anacrusis or up-beat. Thus 


ri pidrepov Kedvav ToKewy ayaBois 
appears as , 
l N N N | 
i o P d d ¢ @ AN d a Ab | (2) ee || 
Sometimes a seeming Tribrachys occurs in an Epitrite. This Tribrachys is to be re- 
garded as a triplet. Thus 


, ~ T , X We) - 
@vAakida keira Nepean d€ kat apport. 





bo 
or 
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This is to be musically expressed thus : 


ey tod ie Sock uae ole) oats ‘pees a eee 
Sve (en iies ee OL. 6° 8 as inevce;: [oa io 
el 

3 


5. In illustration of this theory let us take the very fine fragment of Bacchylides on 
Peace, which Westphal has only imperfectly analysed. 

It will be observed that adherence to the principle laid down at once exhibits the 
internal symmetry of the strophe or poem. 

(When there is an anacrusis I deduct it from the last bar.) 





l. «wixree de Te Ovaroiow cipava preyaXa. 
Cee ae | Se scape a 
arise Vets ete e eis |e ww oe | 
mAovTOV. — preALyAwoowv T aoa avéea 
| | [A MeENDe it | Ne Ape uaty | [wen | 
e|e ee #e\,|e ee e\|e #@ 
Il. darcdar€wv T emt Bopodv  — Geotow alderbar Bodv 
~~ 
Norcal wa Siek Nicilt cal NEL abel: LEN 
| | | | \ | | 
© eee ee or) oO @ oe ® e eo 
éavia proyt pypa TUVUTPLXOV TE pydwv 
eS Nahe | y | Ne) 2 | 
© \e o ee eo @ej\e ose eioa e 
yupvaclov TE —-VEOLS avA@v TE Kal KoOpwv pede 
Feed D NN fia A | | | 
a eee oe =] Gie@eree e\e a] 
ev € oapoderous TOpvacw aidav 
‘cae ele jl es eel Ol a ae 
© #ewe##jee GO Give es 
TE apax vav io Tot peAovTat 
Penile routs. hig t-| 
6 e ao” 2 |e” "e. ‘@ @ 
eyxed. TE Noyxwra. Eien. T apdaxea dupvatat EUpws 
i | | NEN Nia] | No Nias N A 
e'\e« @« ee e|e-@e@#eeesj;}e eee ee. ao e | 
cache eS 
8 
xarkewv 8 otk = eote cadriyywv — KTUTOS 
| N | hele N | age ia. | 
ow te ele, te @€ «| e* 2 2 | 
IV. ovde ovAarat peAidpwv Umrvos aro Prehapwv 
lindidl Ser isch oviadll whedevnNe, | | b NPIS SN | | 
ae es a? ge ele. wade CBI \eiyee oO 
apov os Oddmwe — Keap, TvpTOT MV 8 €patav 
yr ‘geal ea N NON | [iv 
4 ace e | e is Gill e e Ps ° oe @ a [seit 
Bpiovr — ayvial, TOLOLKOL GO ipvo. A€yovrar 


6 > aia i i Ae a a Lo 
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The poem is rhythmically to be divided 
into four sections, and the symmetry, as 
based on the number of bars, is as follows : 


I. 3 Il. 4 1 aes LV. 4 
S 4 4 
+ 5 


a) 


oo : 


3 Coda. 


There can be little doubt regarding the 
musical analysis of the piece except as re- 
gards the last line and the seventh. As 
regards the last line it might possibly be 
permitted to regard the first syllable Bp.é- 
as forming a bar, in which case we would 
have for Section IV. the responsion 


4 
+ 
4 


But this is not so likely, for the last bar of 
the previous line, consisting as it does of a 
single syllable, seems naturally to expect an 
anacrusis in the following line ; and besides 
a coda is most appropriate at the end of 
such a long strophe. As regards the seventh 
line we cannot say whether it should be 


dpaxvav ioTot peXovTat 
Nae [oI 1 | \ 1 | | | 
ene, |o Gt OS WO. ORS 
(but it is not so likely that the a should be 
short before -yv- in this style of poetry, and 
the dispersion of an Epitrite over two bars is 
to be deprecated) ; 


or,  dpayvav LOTOL preAovTau 
pe ge eee | “cepa 
e | A uly kas ee = Orly ae 


(not so probable, because there seems no 
equivalent space for the anacrusis). I pre- 
fer therefore the form given in the musical 
analysis. 

Those familiar with Greek Rhythmic are 
aware that kola and verses occur outside of 
the strophic symmetry. Thus we may have 
an introductory phrase or sentence of a 
limited number of bars. This has been 
called a pro-édikon. Or we may have such a 
phrase or sentence intercalated into the 
strophie structure. This has been called a 
mesodikon. In modern music, it is desig- 
nated a ‘link,’ dberleitungssatz, or codetta 
according to the context. Lastly we may 
have 2 concluding phrase or sentence, which 
has been called an epodikon, and which in 
modern parlance receives the name of coda. 
In the subjoined schemes this introduction, 


link, or coda will be represented by a small 
numeral. 

If the principles explained above are 
valid, it must be possible to apply them in 
such a way as to exhibit the symmetrical 
structure of the strophe. Isolated examples 
will not suffice ; the induction must be so 
large and so consistent as to exclude doubt 
of the validity of the method adopted. 

I proceed therefore to give the rhyth- 
mical analysis of all the Epitritic Odes of 
Pindar. A vertical stroke is used to divide 
the strophe into sections or groups of cor- 
responsive verses ; and this stroke as well 
as the dot will in every case mark the end 
of a verse. If two or more numerals occur 
without intervening dots, it is to be under- 
stood that such numerals indicate the con- 
stituent kola of the verse. Thus 222 will 
mean a verse consisting of three kola of 
two bars each. It is further to be observed 
that the analysis proceeds upon a rigorous 
application of the principles explained 
above. No ‘fantastic tricks’ are played 
with rov7, or the arbitrary prolongation of 
syllables—a desperate and indefensible ex- 
pedient, which indeed reduces rhythmical 
analysis to individual caprice. The limiting 
principle of rovy is that a syllable may be 
prolonged throughout a bar, but no farther. 

This analysis affords, I think, a conclusive 
test of the theory advanced. It may be 
objected indeed that I have discarded the 
Canons of Aristoxenus. But it is almost 
certain that these canons do not apply to 
Epitritic verse. If they did, then, as the 
Epitrite belongs to the door pu.0/, for which 
16 zparou xpovor is the maximum extent of 
a kolon, it would follow that the longest 
Epitritic kolon consists only of two bars— 
which seems musically absurd. But space 
will not allow me at present to discuss this 
point at any length. 


Ol. III. Strophe |5.3.5| 33.3 | 
Epode 4|5.5.5/|3| 

OL. VI Si WA 3 38). A aol gD tn 
a ae ee ee 

OF NAN Sunil 43s De On Oaar eg 
BE, |5.4.2.4.2.5| 22.3} 


Note. Our principle here helps the sticho- 
metry, for the 3rd verse of the epode must 
be divided into two verses, of which the 
first is 15, podov evOupdyay odpa 
34. vopov, &Oa mote Bpexe 
53. dépov. av de Kéos Badd 
72. réxev Exta, copwtata 
91. dd0dv edOuropet cada 

We thus obtain a flawless symmetry. 
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OLs VELESRS | 4q|ed 2D. F235: B..2>| 
E. | 3.4.3] 2.4.2 13.3] 2| 

Note. Here again the 6th verse of the 
epode must be divided into two verses, of 
which the first is 
. eevee KpaTewv 
. Tlépyapos api teats 
. e& tepov acbAwy 


86. evyopar audi Kadov 
And the symmetry is established. 
0.x. S. |[3.3]2.4.2.4 | 
E. | 3 | 2.2.2/3,3|2.4.2.4]| 


Note. Here again we must divide the 3rd 
verse of the epode and arrange thus: 
tov ’Exlepuptwv 
Aoxp@v yeveav eheyehs 





Ol. XII. Suh sess 3.33 | 
BA Bid vs £/ 3.3) 5 

Pyth. I. 8.14] 6.3. 6.3 | 323 | 
ees ile ee 

Pyth. IIL. § | 3-3. eater 


E. 





Note. The 4th verse of the strophe must 
be divided and thus arranged : 


Oipavida yovov eipypedovta Kpovov 
Bacoaict 7’ apxew Iladiov dnp’ ayporepov. 
To Sa eed ale 
Bee O22, (odie 3. |b" 
Note. The second section of the epode 


(22) might alternatively be regarded as an 
diberleitungssatz or ‘ link.’ 


Pyth. UX S:)|.3.3.90 | £.¢: 
E. | 3.33 | 4.2.4 | 3 GE 2 | 3 | 
Note (1). The first bar of the strophe 
| €6€Aw yaXx- | is musically 
ee ee es | 
@ @ o* @ 
Note (2). The 7th verse of the epode 
must be divided and arranged thus : 


bo 
bo | 


Bovoiv cipavay tapéxoura TatTpwais 
Tov O€ avyKoLToOV yAuKUV. 


Pyth. XJI.S. | 4.4.4.4.4.4[3.3 | 
Nem. I. 8. | 2.3.2.3.2| 4.43 | 
HE. | 5.4.5.4 | 
Nem. V. S. | 52.5] 3.3.3 | 22 | 

KE. | 4.5.4.5 | 3. 32 | 
Nem. VIILS..| 5.4.5.4 | 4 | 

E.|4.3.5.3.4|5.5 | 
Nem. IX.8. |] 4.24|5.25]|3 





Note. I confess I am not quite satisfied 
with this scheme. 











Nem. X. Sf. 5 | a4. 32-[)33 | 
HE. | 4.4|4.3.4 | 222 | 
Nem. XI. 8. | 4.4|4.3.4 
E.|4.4.4|4.3.4 | 
Isth. I. Ba Sikes aol | 
H.| 4.5.4.5 | 222 | 
(This epode requires further investigation.) 
Tethe we (Ss) 420 545 a 3 | 
E. | 23.3 | 2.3.3 2 | 
isth. TIN. 8. | 4.4 13.3 | 23-53'| or 
[4.4 |3.3.23.3 
KH. | 3| 2.2.2 | 222 | 232 | 
Tsth, IV.” Si \ 3. 3 |. oa eee 
E. |3.3 | 322.0 lve. od Osan} 
Isth. V. S. | 3.3 | 3.2.3 | 2.4.3.4.2 | 
E. | 3.3 | 4.5.4 | 4.42 | 


This then is an exhaustive induction so 
far as regards the Epitritic Odes of Pindar ; 
and it appears to me that the symmetry of 
the schemes affords a strong presumption in 
favour of the theory advanced. I would 
further invite comparison of these schemes 
with those given by Mr. Gildersleeve and 
Dr. J. J. H. Schmidt ; when I think it will 
be evident that those I have given are 
much more simple and perspicuous. 


G. Duyy. 


EDINBURGH, 





PRINCIPAL PETERSON’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PROF. FRIEZE. 


READERS of the Classical Review will re- 
eall Prof. A. 8. Wilkins’s appreciative 
review! of a book by Principal W. Peterson, 
M. Fabi Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae 

1 Vol. vi. pp. 32—34. 


liber decimus: a revised text with introduc- 
tory essays, critical and explanatory notes, 
anda facsimile of the Harleian MS.— Oxford 
1891. With most of the opinions therein 
expressed I have nothing here to do. I wish 
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rather to call attention to what appears to 
be scant recognition made by the author of 
the work in question to an edition by another 
author. In 1890! appeared Zhe Tenth and 
Twelfth Books of the Institutions of Quin- 
tilian, with explanatory notes by Henry 5. 
Frieze, Professor of Latin in the University 
of Michigan. New edition revised and 
improved. New York 1890. Were Pro- 
fessor Frieze living, his hab.tual modesty 
would, perhaps, disincline him to any notice 
of a failure properly to recognize his work. 
Still, fairness demands some mention of the 
fact that, though Principal Peterson has 
seen fit to draw upon Prof. F.’s book, he has 
for some reason not seen fit except in rare 
cases? to acknowledge his obligation. In 
his preface, after mentioning his obligation 
to German philological literature and to 
those who have rendered him critical service, 
Peterson says (p. vi.): ‘A reference to the 
list of authorities consulted will show the 
extent of the obligations incurred to other 
editors and critics.’ On pp. Ixxv.—Ixxvil. 
P. gives a ‘ List of editions, tractates, and 
1 The preface bears date of Jan. 1888. 
2 For example: 10, 4, 1; 10, 5, 12; 10, 7, 7. 


PETERSON. 


Though termed here a genus, it is itself 
divided into three genera: (1) the simple, 
terse, concise (icyvdv, tenue,  subtile, 
yressum...quod minimum ab usu cotidiano 
recedit) ; (2) the grand, broad, lofty, stirring, 
passionate (ddpév, uber, grande, amplum, 
elatum, concitatum) ; (3) the flowing, plastic, 
polished, smooth, melodious, intermediate 
(avOnpov, lene, nitidum, suave, compositum, 
medium). 


On 10, 1, 100 we read : 


PETERSON. 


The charm referred to is the peculiar 
property of Attic writers generally,—not 
the comic poets alone. Latin is too formal 
and rhetorica! to fall into the simple natural- 
ness and directness of Attic Greek. 


Again we have on 10, 7, 31: 


PETERSON. 


The meaning is this: I do not make this 
apology or explanation (excuso) as to the 
character of Tiro’s abridgment of Cicero’s 
memoranda, compared with the studied 
elaboration of Sulpicius, with any idea of 
implying inferiority, but in order that... 


books of reference’ and says: ‘ Besides the 
complete editions of Spalding, Zumpt, 
Bonnell, Halm (1868-9), Meister (1886-87), 
use has been made of the following editions 
of Book x.’ At the end of this list we read : 
‘Frieze (Books x. and xii.) New York 
1889.’ 

In a somewhat hasty perusal of the notes 
of Dr. Peterson I have marked a considerable 
number of places in the tenth book, where 
it would seem some further acknowledgment 
was to be expected than that covered by the 
general statement which P. has prefixed to 
the list of editions printed in his book. 

Of course there will be difference of 
opinion as to how far an editor is warranted 
in availing himself of the labours of former 
editors without specific acknowledgment. It 
is, however, pretty generally agreed that 
a literal appropriation of subject-matter 
should receive quotation marks, and usage 
requires the courtesy of some acknowledg- 
ment in the case of direct adaptation of 
another’s work. 

The following illustrations will in part 
serve to explain what | mean: On 10, I, 
44 we have: 


FRIEZE. 


Though termed here a genus, it is itself 
divided into three kinds, also called genera : 
1. the simple, terse, concise, almost con- 
versational (tenue, subtle, pressum, quod 
minimum ab usu quotidiano recedit ; 2. the 
grand, broad, lofty, stirring, passionate 
(grande, amplum, elatum, concitatum) ; 3. the 
flowing, plastic, polished, smooth, melodious, 
intermediate (lene, nitidum, suave, compost- 
tum, medium). 


FRIEZE. 


The Roman speech in its very nature is 
insusceptible of the peculiar charm of the 
Attic comedy... The Latin is more 
formal and rhetorical, and does not easily 
fall into the simple naturalness and direct- 
ness of the Attic Greek. 


FRIEZE. 


The sense is this: I do not make this 
apology or explanation (excuso) as to the 
character of ‘Tiro’s skeletons of Cicero, 
compared with the studied and literary 
finish of those of Sulpicius, with any idea 
of implying inferiority, but rather that... 
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Of shorter passages the following will 
suffice: 10, 1, 23 egisse.: to have actually 
delivered it : opposed to seripsit. (Peterson). 
—ezisse, to have actually delivered it ; opposed 
to scripsit. (Frieze). 

10, 1, 36 his quoque, sc. philosophis—as 
well as with the poets and historians $$ 28, 
31. (Peterson).—his quoque, to these also ; 
as well as to the poets and _ historians. 
(Frieze).—in rebus isdem: ‘on the same 
topics,’ viz. questions of right and wrong, 
which are common to philosophy and law. 
(Peterson).—in rebus iisdem ; on the same 
topics ; questions of right and wrong, 
etc., common to the law and philosophy. 
(Frieze). 

10, 1, 60 materia, ‘ subject-matter,’ which 
was mainly personal character and conduct 
in common life. (Peterson).—materiae vi- 
tium, the fault of his subject-matter ; mainly 
personal character and conduct in common 
life. . .. (Frieze). 

For further examples cf. also Peterson 
and Frieze on 





? 


10, 1,11. stpozmtds. 
10, 1, 34. ligatore. 
10, 1, 40. nostri iudicii summa. 


10,1, 44. vere Attica putant. 

10, 1, 46. omnibus....dedit. Notice also 
the direct quotation from Frieze at the end. 

10, 1, 48. adfectus. 

10, 1, 49. amplificationes. 

10, 1, 49.  testimonia. 

10,1, 51. clarissima comparatio, 

10,1, 57. indicem. 

10, 1, 58. iam...viribus. 

10, 1, 63. tyrannos. 

10, 1, 70. iudicia. 

10,1, 71. declamatoribus. 

10, 2,6. in id solum student. 

10, 2,11. alienum. 


10, 2, 27. prooemio....movendis. 
14. orationibus. 

10, 5,19. inveniendi., 

10, 5, 22. wmaterias. 

10, 7, 12. im ratione. 

10, 7, 14. recentes. 

10, 7, 26. diligentius...componitur. 

10, 7, 29. nescio an. 


wv ~ 


30.  subitis. 
31. nam. 


_— 
S 
PR ie is ns Os Os OO Oo 


Epwin Posr. 
De Pawu: University. 


TABELLAE. 


THE ordinary English works of refer- 
ence give very conflicting accounts of 
the method of voting in trials. Accor- 
ding to some the dudices received three 
tabellae, ready inscribed with A., C., and 
N. L.: according to others they received 
one blank tabella, on which they wrote the 
required letter themselves. The former is 
indeed the favourite theory, and is given in 
the new edition of Smith’s Dict. of Ant. s.v, 
tabella. In no book, so far as I am aware, 
is any passage cited which gives support to 
either theory, and generally no rival theory 
is mentioned. 

The question seems to be settled in favour 
of the first-mentioned explanation by Cic. 
div. in Q. C. vii. 24, where however Mr. 
Heitland’s note runs: ‘ Each juror received 
a small tablet coated with wax. Upon this 
he wrote ce.’ Cicero is referring to a 
notorious case of bribery, in which the 
bribed jurors were provided with a tablet 
coated with wax of a different colour from 
the rest, the object evidently being that the 
bribery agents present in court might see 
that the bribed jurors voted ‘square.’ Now 


(1) the bribery agents cannot have been able 
to see the marks on the tablets, otherwise 
what need of the coloured wax? Hortensius, 
according to Cicero, hints to the jury that 
on the present occasion no coloured wax was 
needed because certos esse in consilio, quibus 
ostendi tabellas velit. (2) If the jurors 
wrote their verdict on the tablet themselves, 
the coloured wax would be useless as a means 
of detecting those jurors who took bribes 
from one side and voted for the other, 
Even if the bribery agents got access to the 
ballot-boxes after the trial, they could only 
console themselves with learning how many 
jurors had managed to cheat them; the 
individuals would be safe from detection. 
The proceedings I take to have been as 
follows. All the jurors were provided with 
three ready marked tablets in, say, white 
wax. The bribed jurors also received one 
tablet each in, say, red wax, marked A. 
By voting with the easily seen red tablet 
they showed the agents that they were 
voting for the acquittal of the defendant, by 
whom they had been bribed. If they voted 
with a white tablet, their only object in 
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doing so would be to vote C. or N. L,, in 
which case the bribery agents would no 
doubt wait for them outside the court and 
interview them on the subject. If this 
explanation is correct—and I cannot under- 
stand the proceedings on any other theory 
—the singular in ceratam wnicuique tabellam 
dari cera legitima must not be pressed. 
Perhaps Cicero in using the sing. is thinking 





either of the single tablet with which each 
juror voted, or of the single coloured tablet 
given to each on the occasion to which he is 
referring. If the sing. be pressed as evi- 
dence for the single tablet theory, then 
some one must explain how coloured wax 
could be of the slightest use in checking the 


bribed jurors. 
J. H. Vince. 





THE PERMANENCE OF INFAMIA. 


THERE is a passage in the letter of Q. 
Cicero ‘de petitione consulatus’ the full 
importance of which seems hardly to have 
been appreciated by commentators. And 
yet this passage, when connected with others 
trom Asconius’s commentaries, furnishes the 
negative evidence which completely disproves 
Savigny’s theory as to the permanence of 
the Roman Intamia; a theory which has 
gained almost universal acceptance and has 
even formed the basis of a whole system : 
that, namely, of Dr. Emil Reich in his Graeco- 
Roman Institutions. Savigny’s theory of the 
permanence of Infamia following condemn- 
ation in civil cases is drawn mainly from the 
‘Pro Quinctio,’ which case turned on the 
validity of a writ of ‘ bonorum possessio.’ 

In § 8 of the ‘de pet. cons.’ we read 
‘eorum alterius’ (i.e. Antonius, M. Cicero's 
competitor in the consulship) ‘bona _pro- 
scripta vidimus,’ which is explained by 
Asconius (in tog. cand. p. 111) ‘Hune 
Antonium Gellius et Lentulus censores 
sexcennio {ante | quam haec dicerentur senatu 
moverunt causasque subscripserunt, quod 
socios diripuerit, quod iudicium recusarit, 
quod propter aeris alieni magnitudinem 
praedia manciparit, bonaque sua in potestate 
non haberet’—in fact one of the censor’s 
subscriptiones was sufficient, if Savigny be 
right, to make Antonius an aerarius for life ; 
he was involved, if we trust the language of 
the ‘ Pro Quinctio’ in a ‘ causa capitis’ (ix. 
32: ef. xiii. 44 and 45, xxii. 71), in which 
‘omnis fama et existimatio cum bonis simul 
possidetur’ (xvi. 49). And yet he was now 
a candidate for the consulship, and had 
apparently been put on the list of the senate 
again at the last dustrum. Cicero’s rhetoric 
can, in fact, seldom be trusted as a basis for 
a legal argument. 

It has also been held that ‘ praevaricatio’ 


was a ground for this permanent Infamia. 
In Asconius (in tog. cand. p. 87) we read 
‘Ita quidem iudicio est absolutus Catilina, 
ut Clodius infamis fuerit praevaricatus esse’ 
(cf. p. 115 and in Pisonian. p. 125). If this 
be taken to mean that the ‘praevaricatio’ 
of Clodius was proved in the course of the 
trial (‘in iudicio publico’), which seems to 
have been the usual procedure, there being 
no separate court for this offence, it is an 
additional argument against the permanence 
of Infamia, since Clodius certainly lost none 
of his civic rights. 

The concluding instance that may be 
quoted from Asconius is quite the most 
decisive as to the absence of a permanent 
Infamia during the Republic. ‘ Furtum’ 
belonged to civil law ; condemnation in this 
is supposed to have produced permanent 
disqualification : and we know from all our 
sources that in civil cases pactio was as fatal 
as condemnation, and that this rule even 
extended to bankruptcy, as we learn from 
the ‘Lex Iulia Municipalis.’ Yet in the 
commentary (in tog. cand. p. 112) we read 
‘L. enim Mucius tr. pl. intercedebat, ne lex 
ambitus ferretur : quod facere pro Catilina 
videbatur. Hune Mucium in hac oratione 
Cicero appellans sic ait—‘‘ Cum tecum /urti 
L. Calenus ageret, me potissimum fortunarum 
tuarum patronum esse voluisti. Nisi forte 
hoc dicturus es, quo tempore cum L, Caleno 
Surti depectus sis, eo tempore in me tibi 
parum esse auxilii vidisse.”’ In an ‘actio 
furti’ Mucius had compromised with the 
plaintiff : a proceeding which should have 
been followed, according to the generally 
accepted view, by perpetual disqualification. 
And yet he subsequently became tribune of 
the plebs. 

A. H. GREENIDGE. 
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LEEUWEN AND COSTA’S ODYSSEY, VOL. II. 


Homeri Odysseae Carmina cum apparatu 


critico. Ediderunt J. vAN LEEUWEN, J. 
F., et M. B. Menpes pa Costa. Pars 
posterior. Carm. Xili—xxiv. et index. 


Lugduni Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff. 
1892. 


As three-fourths of this edition of Homer 
are already before the world, and as the 
methods and peculiarities of the editors 
have been copiously reviewed in innu- 
merable periodicals, it will be advisable for 
me rather to criticize some special points 
in this particular volume than to repeat 
what has been said before about the di- 
gamma or the augment or the use of av and 
xev. On this last point especially every- 
body knows what valuable work has been 
done by Mr. van Leeuwen, nor is it likely 
that any have been led astray by our 
authors’ remarkable heresy concerning the 
augment which has filled their text with 
such forms as 7joKe and £7. 

The first passage one turns to naturally 
is the last book, of which few will defend 
the authenticity. It is with surprise and 
dissent for my own part that I find the 
greater part of the termination of the 
Odyssey here retained as genuine, only w 
310-343 and w 1-204 being rejected in 
accordance with the obeli of Aristarchus. 
After referring to Kirchhoft’s adverse judg- 
ment, the editors remark, ‘vix credibile 
videtur eidem viro deberi manium garru- 
lorum nugas molestas et suave filii nondum 
agniti cum moesto patre colloquium.’ It is, 
of course, mainly a question of taste in 
poetry, but I confess that I can no more 
recognize the ‘suavitas’ of that ‘collo- 
quium’ than Laertes could recognize Odys- 
seus. It is in my eyes simply a bad copy 
of those transcendent recognition scenes 
which the veriest bungler could not steal 
from without a little of the honey sticking 
to his clumsy fingers. But let any one com- 
pare the garrulous feeble speech, » 244-279, 
with any even the least good from the 
veritable Odysseus, and then with the 
‘manes garruli,’ and see which it resembles 
most. Then how lamentably does the copy- 
ist betray himself by the hasty way in which 
he makes Laertes bolt out with his demand 
for a ojpa in 329 ; how elegant is the touch, 
ava pivas d€ “For ndn Opysd pevos mpoeruwe ! 
No; if one could credit Homer with this, 
one might tranquilly ascribe Lhesus to 


Sophocles and Thomas Lord Cromwell to 
Shakespeare. And this is done by editors 
who declare of the word zdavra in + 475, one 
of the most exquisite and delicate touches 
in literature, that it is ‘vix sanum.’ After 
having swallowed that camel ! 

A great deal is undoubtedly to be said for 
ejecting the story of the boar-hunt on Par- 
nassus (rt 395-490); it comes as a serious 
interruption of a most interesting scene, ancl 
can be cut clean out without leaving any 
rough edge. ‘Hine alienos esse et post: 
modo igitur insertos quivis sentit’ (et igitwr, 
by the way, is rather dubious Latin). But 
there is nothing whatever in the lines them- 
selves to betray late date, or which can be 
pronounced unworthy of the poet, and the 
awkwardly expressed observation of Aris- 
totle (Poetics viii.), to which the editors do 
not refer however, cannot be understood to 
mean that he was ignorant of this passage. 
It will be wiser, 1 think, to leave it un- 
touched, as Ludwich does. And why should 
this be secluded, when o 225-256 are re- 
tained, though the editors agree with Nitzsch 
in condemning them? We ought not to con- 
demn anything on purely subjective grounds, 
but if we do begin this practice, why should 
one passage be taken and another left ¢ 

In vy 158 they accept the reading or con- 
jecture of Aristophanes: pdé for péya dé. 
Aristarchus particularly combated this, so 
that there cannot well have been any 
ancient tradition in favour of it, nor is it 
at all in the Epic style. If one is con- 
servative, one must stick to péya ; if not, the 
line must go, for pj is nothing but a bad 
guess. v 200-208 are ejected on the ground 
that ‘aptam sententiam non _ praebent 
verba,’ but this is due to a false rendering 
of odeAov petvar, which does not mean man- 
sissem but mansissent (xpjpata). ma 195: 
GéAyers can hardly be right, because Tele- 
machus goes on to say that a god makes 
Odysseus young and old at his pleasure ; 
Odysseus then cannot be a daiuwv. Gédryet 
cannot be said to be against the metre until 
a good many similar pieces of scansion be 
got rid of. p 375: & dpéyapte is an in- 
genious suggestion for © dp’yvwre, and may 
very possibly be right. 434: I would 
commend to the editors’ attention the cor- 
rection kexopvOyevov for Kexopvbevos, due to 
Protodikos, and one of the very best ever 
made, for it clears up a whole scene in the 
next book by the change of a single letter. 
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The vulgate represents Telemachus as stand- 
ing by Odysseus when the fight begins (ayx« 
aitod), as being armed (xexopvOmevos), and 
up Opovov. Now he was not near Odysseus, 
for he hits Amphinomus in the back (x 92) 
and then runs to his father (y 99). He was 
not armed, except with the spear, but Kexo- 
pvOuévos must imply more than that; he 
arms himself in x 113. And zap @povov is 
meaningless. But read xexopvOmevov (€yxos), 
and how simple it all is! ‘The spear stood 
near him resting against his chair headed 
with bronze.’ 

I have picked out some points on which 
I disagree with this edition, but need scarcely 
say that I agree with a great deal of it. How- 
ever much remains only too doubtful in the 
reconstruction of the Homeric text, it is at 
least something that all of us unite in ac- 
cepting Wackernagel’s restoration of forms 


due to assimilation, in resolving so many 
forms, in nine out of ten restorations of the 
digamma, and in turning out such stupid 
blunders as rovovtw dé €ouxas in w 254. Surely 
it is not too much to ask the most con- 
servative of editors to cease from at any rate 
giving us stuff that cannot be construed. 
Compared with this, lines that will not sean 
and forms acknowledged to be false are a 
trifle, for they only offend a handful of 
students (who are very much given to intro- 
ducing them themselves), but I am fain to 
believe that more people care to read Homer 
and to make some kind of sense of him than 
is apparently believed by the editors who 
gravely print what is often no more in- 
telligible than a Hittite inscription, without 
even marking it as corrupt. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 


ARISTOPHANES AND THE ‘ERASMIANS.’ 


Le poete Aristophane et les partisans 
@ Erasme, par TH. PAPADIMITRACOPOULOS. 
Leide, Brill. 1892. 


M. PApaADIMITRACOPOULOS proposes in this 
pamphlet, reprinted from EAAA® IV., to 
enlist the help of Aristophanes in support 
of the Modern Greek pronunciation of the 
ancient language, as opposed to the ‘ théories 
des partisans d’Erasme.’ He proceeds to offer 
‘quelques témoignages que nous croyons 
propres & persuader tout lecteur non pre- 
venu, et 4 confirmer dans son esprit 
l’opinion, que le seul juste enseignement sur 
la prononciation des lettres et des syllabes 
de la langue grecque est celui des gram- 
mairiens, qui viennent immédiatement aprés 
Vantiquité classique.’ This programme 
sounds very plausible and moderate ; but it 
is really the old trumpet-call to the battle 
again, so long waged between * Reuchlinians ’ 
and ‘ Erasmians.’ The question has become 
with the modern Greeks a question of 
patriotism even more than of scholarship ; 
if the fortress they hold is strategically 
untenable, still they cling to it with the 
heroism of despair—at least we will let Dr. 
Blass say so, for he cannot draw down more 
missiles on his head than he has already 
encountered. ‘The hottest and most per- 
sistent combatants,’ he remarks (Pronun- 
ciation of Ancient Greek § 1), ‘are the 
Greeks themselves, who, now that the 


German pronunciation has been adopted 
even in Russia, are in fact the only people 
who still cherish itacism. Among them, 
however, there are not wanting enlightened 
investigators of language, who do not refuse 
to take a scientific view even of this sub- 
ject.’ The weakness of M. Papadimitra- 
copoulos’ position is suggested by the eager- 
ness with which he seizes on a doubtful 
argument as ‘une preuve évidente.’ Con- 
sidering how far-fetched and how slight are 
the majority of the Aristophanic puns, it is 
sanguine, to say the least, to accept as a 
‘preuve évidente’ of the ‘difference de 
prononciation fort petite entre le 7 et le u a 
l’époque d’ Aristophane’, the line (Paa 926) 


XO. Bot; pydapds, iva pr Bonbetv ror den, 


nor is the hiatus commonly found in ed oida 
etc. a proof that «eb was pronounced in the 
Modern Greek fashion with the sound of a 
v. It rather suggests the English w. One 
naturally turns to see what line the writer 
takes about the sheep and the dog, who are 
supposed to have done so much for the solu- 
tion of the question by bleating By Bn and 
barking od} at. M. Papadimitracopoulos 
‘does not think much of this’: probably 
because, whatever the sound of sheep may 
be to various ears, there cannot here be 
‘une différence fort petite’ between the pro- 
nunciation of y and.u. But, ‘vu que le 
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chien aboie en Gréce af a8, ou Ba, Baf,’ 
there is no knowing what a domestic animal 
will not do for the sake of patriotism, if 
properly trained. Though we may think 
the battle to have been long decided in 
favour of the ‘ partisans d’Erasme’ ; still a 
review of the whole existing evidence, or 
the accumulation of fresh matter, cannot 
but be interesting, and more or less valu- 
able. The pity of it is that a discussion 
between scholars should degenerate into 
vituperation. No good purpose is served 
by writing, ‘le language (sic) pompeux de 
Blass disant que la phalange des partisans 
d’Erasme, toujours trés nombreuse, s’est 
accrue au dela de toute mesure dans ces 


derniers temps, ne nous déconcerte pas le 
moins du monde, parceque nous croyons a la 
force de la vérité, et histoire nous apprend 
par de magnifiques exemples, que l’erreur, 
quelle que soit son étendue et son empire, 
doit enfin céder 4 la vérité; nous vivons 
heureusement dans un siécle ot toutes les 
erreurs nées et ayant fleuries dans le temps 
dignorance, disparaissent successivement 
devant la lumiére de la vérité et de la 
science.’ The large self-complacence of the 
above may well match any ‘langage pom- 
peux’ of Dr. Blass: and would not Aristo- 
phanes have put it in the mouth of oizi rijs 
Kpeuabpas avip 4 
W. W. Merry. 





MURRAY ON PARODY AND PARATRAGOEDIA IN ARISTOPHANES. 


On Parody and Paratragoedia in Aristo- 
phanes, with especial Reference to his 
Scenes and Situations, by Avucustus T. 
Murray, Pu. D. Based upon a Disser- 
tation presented to the Board of University 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1891. 1 Mk. 50. 


THE literature which treats of parody and 
paratragoedia in Aristophanes is already an 
extensive one. After the careful work done 
by Tiiuber, Bakhuyzen, Lessing and others 
it would at first sight seem as though a new 
survey of the field were unnecessary. But 
a careful reading of Murray’s Dissertation 
shows that this is by no means the case. 
After some very judicious introductory 
observations the author discusses success- 
ively ‘ Parodie Scenes and Motifs,’ ‘ Scenic 
Paratragoedia’ and ‘ Verbal Parody and 


Paratragoedia.’ His treatment of each of 
these subjects is clear and concise, and. he 
calls attention to numerous parallelisms 
which have been neglected by previous 
workers in the same field. Especially worthy 
of notice is his discussion of the plot of the 
Telephus (pp. 8 ff.), and the use which he 
makes of a fragment of Ennius (Tel. fr. viii. 
Ribbeck) to prove that Acharn. 110 ff. is 
parodied from that play is extremely in- 
genious. Sometimes he appears to go too 
far, eg. it may well be doubted whether 
Thesm. 1211 ff. is a parody on Cycel. 675 ff. 
(p. 27), though the resemblance in language 
and situation is certainly striking. But for 
the most part the work is sound and careful, 
and the Dissertation forms a useful supple- 
ment to the admirable treatise of Bakhuyzen. 
H. W. Hay.ey. 
Harvard University. 


APELT’S PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN TREATISES. 


(Continued from Vol. VI. page 446.) 


191, 14. 980" 9. ei pev otv ode Tas dzo- 
defers eye amravTa. bet (Betv Ups.) yap TO. 
ppovovpeva eivar Kal 70 pa Ov, €lTeEp pa eer, 

pnde dpoveicba. «i 8 ovrws obdev av eclvat 
Wevdos ovde’s Pyow ovo «i ev TO mehdyet dain 
dpidrdo bar & cppara. mara. yap tavtn (Apelt, 
tavTa Lps., ratra cett.) ein, Foss conjectures 
NO. LVII. VOL. VII. 


>) ‘ a > 
ei pev ovv ovder, Tas amodetEers éyer <eivat 
dyvwota> aravra. deiv yap K.T.A. 
Apelt, ef vac ovv ovdev Tas drodeifers<A€yet 
Tavtas’ ei 8 €oTW, OTLAYVWOTOV EOTL [ETA TALTA 
‘ > 1G , ” A N 
Tas amodeifers>Aeyer. arava det yap K.T-A. 
Apelt seems to have at least recovered the 
sense of the original. efva: seems right, but 
D 
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probably «i pév oy stands for elvar peév ovr. 
For the ev, cf. 979* 14 Kai ore pev odK Ete 
k.7.A., a passage which also confirms Apelt’s 
idea of what should be inserted after 
dode(Eers. But something should perhaps be 
added in the next sentence. Though the 
text is corrupt the argument seems clearly 
to have been this:—‘If real things are 
known they must be in our minds (dpov- 
cio a, ppovovmeva), or objects im conscious- 
ness. But imaginary objects which are 
admitted unreal, e.g. chariots racing on the 
sea, are just as much objects in conscious- 
ness, and if one object which exists in con- 
sciousness is real so must another be— 
dravra det TH Hpovovpeva eivar, for they have 
the same kind of existence, viz. existence as 
objects of consciousness—xai yap Td dpapeva 
Kal dxovopeva Out TOvTO E€aTLVY, OTL Hpovettac 
éxagta avtov. This is in effect the same 
argument, though put somewhat differently, 
as that ascribed to Gorgias by Sextus 
Empiricus adv. Math. vii. 77 sqq. «i yap 7a 
fpovovpeva, Pyolv 6 Topyias, ot« eorw ovra, 
To dv ov dpovetrat K.7.A., 80 sqq. ei TA Ppovov- 

eva éoTw OvTa TA py) OVTA OV povynOyceTat. 
We seem therefore to require the insertion 
of ei ro Ov dpovetrat, or an equivalent, some- 
where in the first clause as necessary to the 
argument, ¢.g. dravra yap dety Ta ppovotpeva 
civat <ei TO dv dpoveita>, Kal TO py) OV, ElTEp 
pi) Core, pnde PpoveioGar or ei TO dv Hpovetrat, 
dravta detv TA Hpovovpeva civa. 

In the next sentence Apelt reads ovdev av 
eirou wWevdos ovdets Pynow. Gorgias’ argu- 
ment however would rather be that no 
appearance tc consciousness (povovpevor, 
favopevov) could be false, and not that no 
assertion could be false. Perhaps therefore 
gavein Should be read for daiy, or possibly 
povoin with indefinite subject, and civa 
kept unaltered. This conjecture is supported 
by the parallel passage in Sextus Empiricus 
adv. Math. vii. 79 ov6€ yap av ¢dpovn tis 
avépwrov imtdpevov 1) appara ev meAaye 
TPEXOVTG.. 

Oided’s before dyou may be a dittograph of 
ovd «i after dyat, or ovdets Should be changed 
to ovdév, ovd€év to odd :—ovdéev Gy civar Weddds 
dyow, ovd i ev TO TeAaya paveln apiAraoGaL 
appara, or ovde ay etvar Weddos ovdev. Even 
if day were retained it would be better not 
to alter etvar, but to make one of the above 
changes in the negatives. The next passage 
is given in the MSS. thus:—xat yap 7a 
épwpeva Kat akovdpeva bua TodTO EoTW OTL 
ppoveirar exacta adrav- ei dé pi) Oud TOTO, GAN’ 
womep ovdev paddov & dpapmev Eat, ovUTWS 
padXov & dpopev 7) dvavootpeba (Kat yap Go7ep 
éxel 7oAAot dv Tadra lovey, Kal evtavda ToAAot 





dv radra diavonbeinmev, 7d odv paAXov 41)....-. 
rods’ (R* a rod’) éoti; rota dé radnOi, 
adnXov. 

Apelt’s emendations are €or au ore fpov- 
etrar: & dpapev <1 SpOmev> eoTw, ovTws 
<od>pGdXov: 7 dSiavoovpeOa: Sduavonfetev : 
3 <Aov i> roudd’ or 4) <Aov Ei ToUdd 7)> Todd’ : 
and he follows Mullach in reading 7 ¢ otv 
uadXov. 

One may venture however to think that the 
text has suffered some more considerable 
corruption. As it stands, there are certain 
expressions in it which seem pretty clearly 
to indicate the line which the argument took. 
Gorgias had argued that objects of imagina- 
tion (2 diavoovipeda) existed in consciousness 
(dpovetc Gar) in the same way as objects of 
perception (ra dpdpeva Kal dxovopeva) and 
that the existence of the latter was only 
their existence in consciousness (kal yap Ta 
dpwopeva Kal axovomeva 61a TodTO eoTw! OTL 
povetra Exacta avtov) ; imaginary objects 
therefore were as real as perceived ones 
(zdvra dv tavTy ein), and the two kinds in- 
distinguishable. This is evidently the fa- 
miliar difficulty of subjective idealism. In 
the passage now considered Gorgias is 
putting and answering a familiar way of 
meeting this difficulty. It is contended that 
we can distinguish among the objects of 
consciousness between what is real and 
what is only our thought or fancy (a d.a- 
voovpea). The cbjects of perception are dis- 
tinguished as real because they are common 
to the consciousness of many different per- 
sons (7oAAol taiTa dpGor). Gorgias answers 
that this is no criterion at all, because there 
are thoughts or fancies which are common 
to the consciousness of many different 
people :—xal yap orep éxet (7.e. In percep- 
tions) ToAXoi av Taba iOuvev, Kal evTav0a TOAAG 
av TavTa Stavonbeter. 

The last words, in which clearly raira 
should be substituted for tatra, seem to be 
the key of the whole passage; but as the 
text is read in the editions they can hardly 
be said to have an intelligible connexion 
with their context. Starting from them we 
are perhaps naturally led to emend the clause 
preceding them thus :—otrws <ovdev> paddAov 
& épomev <é€otw> i) <@> diavoovpefa. The 
words immediately preceding this again are 
exactly the same, except that éo7ep replaces 
ovrws, and thus we arrive at what looks like 
a dittograph—dorep oidev parArov & 
bpOpmev EaTev ovtws <oddev> parrov 


1 Uf this is right 8.4 todro srw should not be 
altered to Sia rovTo ~ct at: if any change is made 
elvat (oratio obliqua) might be read, but no change is 
necessary. 
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& dpOpev <é€ortiv> 7 <a> diavoov'peba,— 
and may conjecture that the words ovdev 
padrov & dpdpmev €otw where they first occur 
have displaced something which may have 
been like them. From the argument which 
seems intended we might expect a text like 
the following :— 


, ~ 
Kal yap Ta Opwpeva Kal akovopeva Ova TodTO 
” g ~ oe er 5 2 Ov ‘ ‘ 
€or OTe Ppovetrat exagta aiTtov. ef d€ py) dua 
A > ig ‘ ‘ > ‘ « a 
tovto, GAN’ Ott TOAAOL Ta aiTa OpHot 
& dp@uev ori 
, J S ~ 
Ta Opwweva EoTU, OUTW <y’ obdevV> padAoV & 
a. xX Ay 
opOpev <éotw> 7) <&> diavoovpeba, Kal yap 
T5oiuev 
2 sn pes. \ re ed 
é€xeo woAXol Gv ta avTa tooLer, 
diavonbelnuev 
a mY a 
evrav0a wodXol av Ta atta dSiavonbetev. 


AA \ 
woTeEp Kat 


If the original were really something like 
this, it would have to be supposed that the 
two clauses 671 roAXol 74. aire dpdow & dpOpev 
cote and ovtw ye ovdéy pGAXAov & dpGmev ore 
were confused through similarity of ending, 
so that the first was omitted and the second 
written twice over: and, further, that the 
first ovrws was altered to dowep in a subse- 
quent effort at emendation. This is perhaps 
not very plausible ; but it seems as though 
the argument of the original must have been 
to this effect, and if so some one else may be 
more fortunate in emending the text to cor- 
respond to it. If the emendation of the 
second clause were approved it might possibly 
be thought enough to insert 7 épamev in the 
first, with Apelt :— 

ei d€ py Oud TOTO, GAN Gorep ovdev paAXov 
& Opopev <7) OpOpev> eotw, vitws <oidev> 
padXov & dpdyev <€otw> 7) <a> diavoovjicba, 
kai yap womep exet ToAXOL dv Tatra tdorev, Kal 
evravoa rodXoi dy TavTa diavonbetev. 


‘If the objects of perception do not exist 
on that account (7.e. because they are objects 
of consciousness), yet (dAAd) just as what 
we see does not exist the more because we 
see it, so also what we see does not exist any 
more than what we think, for [if the former 
seems real because many see the same things 
yet| just as many have the same perceptions 
so also many have the same thoughts and 
fancies.’ But this would be lame. There 
is a kind of bad logic in connecting the two 
clauses by dovep and ovrw, for they do not 
really correspond; and the use of ovde 
padXov in the one does not correspond to its 
use in the other. We should expect in fact 
rather @omep ovdev paddov & épGmev eotw 7 
OpOpev, OiTw ovdev pGAAov éoTW & SpOpev OTL 
TOAAGL TH abTA Spor, TOAACL yap av Ta avTa 
duavonfetev. The ellipse also indicated in the 
translation above given is very awkward. 


An objection, though not a fatal one, to 7 
épGpev is that the argument rather requires 
something common to the objects of épav and 
duavocicbar, and the proper expression would 
be therefore 7 (or 67) ppovetrat. 

The last sentence is probably corrupt 
beyond restoration, but the words rota 6e 
TadnOy adyAov agree with the view which 
has been taken of the preceding. The objec- 
tion to Apelt’s emendation is that it violates 
the well-known usage according to which 
there should be a marked contrast between 
two clauses coupled by 6¢, one of which has 
djAov for its predicate and the other 
aonXov. 

Sextus Empiricus gives no helphere. His 
version of the argument does indeed end as 
this does with a passage which maintains 
that objects of imagination (or thought) are 
as valid for consciousness as objects of per- 
ception ; but the reasoning is quite different, 
and Ritter and Preller (Historia Philosophiae 
193 ed. iv., 186 ed. v.) have this note upon 
it :—Cf. Arist. de Xenoph. c. 6, qui extrema 
videtur (nam parum de iis liquet : adeo haec 
corrupta sunt) aliter atque Sextus accepisse ; 
certe argumenta ibi alia consequentia 
enumerantur. 

Between the version of the second para- 
dox of Gorgias before us and that given by 
Sextus Empiricus there are interesting 
differences throughout - which are worth 
discussing. Ritter and Preller only quote 
Sextus, but there are reasons for thinking 
that the account in this Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise is the best. 

Both versions begin with the position that 
if Being (or reality) could be known (or be 
object of consciousness), all objects of con- 
sciousness must be real : or, what is the same 
thing, that unless all objects of consciousness 
are real, reality cannot be object of con- 
sciousness. 

Sextus Empiricus puts the proof of this 
as follows :—ei yap Ta gpovovueva, pyow 6 
Topyias, otk éotw ovta TO dv ov dpoveirat, Kat 
Kata Adyov. GaTep yap Ei Tols Ppovovpevors 
oupBéBnkev eivar AevKots Kav GupPEPyKEL Tots 
Aevkots hpovetabat, o'tws ei Tois Ppovovpévors 
oupBeBijxer py eivat ovat KaT avayKnv ovp%- 
Geral TOIs OvCL fi) Ppovetabat. dudTEp bytes Kal 
calov tiv adxodovbiav earl 70 ‘ ei Ta fpovortpeva 
ovK €otw 6vta 7 dv ov dpovetra. One may 
suspect from the last sentence diu7ep tyes 
x.7.A. that the soundness of the inference in 
the statement which Sextus Empiricus 
approves had been called in question. 
From his illustration éo7ep yap «.7.A. he 
himself seems to make the inference a very 
obvious one by understanding «i 7a dpovov- 

D2 
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peva ovk eotw ovra to mean ei pndev Tov 
povovpevuy éotiv ov. But then he goes on 
to prove that 7a dpovovmeva otk eat ovTa 
(= oder rév . éorw ov) by the instance of 
imaginary dppata ev weddyer tpéxovTa, and 
thus if dpovovpeva mean with him objects of 
consciousness in general, of perception as 
well as of imagination, he argues fallaciously 
from the particular to the universal. If on 
the other hand dpovovpeva mean only 
imaginary objects, then the inference implied 
both in the version of Sextus and the 
one before us, 7d dv odk éott yvworov STi TO Ov 
od dpovetrat, would become a non sequitur, 
because Being might be known through per- 
ception. In either case then Sextus does 
not succeed in giving an argument which is 
bytes kal cdLov tiv axodovGiav. 

The argument from the imaginary chariots 
in the sea, common to both versions, is 
probably Gorgias’ own. Doubtless it was 
intended to show that objects of conscious- 
ness as such were not necessarily real. Thus 
if ei ra dpovovpeva ovK éotw ovTa TO dy ov 
dpoveirat is really the expression of Gorgias 
himself, the hypothetical clause is probably 
equivalent to «i Ta povovpeva 7 ppovovpeva 
odk éotw ovra, and thus therefore to ei tov 
dpovovpéevov Te py eotw ov, not ei pndev Tov 
gp.«.7.r. If this is so, it is easy to under- 
stand how fault may have been found with 
the dxoAovOia of the sentence, and the ex- 
planation of Sextus Empiricus Go7ep yap 
x.7.A. of course fails, 

The true argument seems to have 
been preserved in the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise: wdvra yap dv tavry ety (sc. ei TO Ov 
povetrat). Kat yap Ta dpwpeva Kal dkovdpeva Ou0. 
TovTO e€aTW OTL dpoveirat, 2.e., aS has already 
been explained, even those objects of con- 
sciousness which are supposed to be real 
exist only in consciousness (like what are 
called imaginary) and not otherwise, and 
thus if any objects of consciousness have 
real existence, existence in consciousness as 
such is reality and the unreal cannot be 
object of consciousness. Hence follows 
directly what Sextus Empiricus quotes, ei ra 
dpovovpeva ovK €or OvTa TO dv Od dpovetrat, In 
the sense which it seems to bear if it is 
accurately quoted, and the dxodovOia of it 
lies in a principle of subjective idealism of 
which Sextus has not preserved any trace. 

The manner in which Sextus Empiricus 
continues the argument is also unsatis- 
factory.! pos tovrots, he adds, eita dpovov- 


/ 
1 pds TovTols Ef TH Ppovovmerd eoTW bYTAa, TH MH 
bvTa ov ppovnOnoerat. Tots yap evayTios Td evavrla 
‘ > / 4‘ > a mw YW ‘ X 
cuuBéSnnev, evaytiov 5é eat. TS UvTL TS fH OV" Kat Oia 
TOUTO TaYTWS El TH UVTL TVUBEBHKE TH HPpoveicat, TE 


MeVa EOTW OVTA TA py) OVTA OV HpovnOyceTaL. 
To prove this he says that since opposites 
are predicated of opposites «i TO ovTe oupPE- 
Byxe 7d ppovetaGar TG pry OvTL ovpPyceTaL TO 
py ppovetobar. The thesis in favour of which 
this is alleged should be ei 7a ovra earl 
ppovovpeva (not ci TA hpovovpera eotw ova) 
TL py) OVTA OV dpovnOycerat, and this is what 
suits the theory of Gorgias. But the proof 
Sextus gives of it is obviously fallacious. 
In the Pseudo-Aristotelian version there is 
no such fallacy ; the conclusion (75 pi ov, 
elrep py €or, nde Hpoveto bar, 980* 10) follows 
at once from the idealist premise, as above 
shown. 

But perhaps it is the last part? of 
the version of Sextus Empiricus which 
appears most faulty by comparison. 
Here, as in the corresponding part of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian version, it is argued that 
the objects of the imagination (or thought) 
are as valid as those of perception—ei odv 
povel tis ev TeAdyet Gppara Tpexew Kal eb p11) 
Brera tadra, dpeiAer miorevew. For imagi- 
nary objects Sextus Empiricus gives the word 
dpovovpeva, in contradistinction from dxovera 
and dpard. In the first place a serious con- 
fusion is caused by this use of dpovety. It 
seems clear from Sextus Empiricus himself 
that Gorgias argued that the real could not 
be known because it was not dpovovpevor (cf. 
Sext. Emp. l.c. 77 and 82 otk dpa 76 dv dpov- 
elrat Kal KaTaAapPaverat): and, as has been 
pointed out above, it seems therefore neces- 
sary that Gorgias should have used dpoveiv 
not for imagination specially, but for con- 
sciousness in general. Now this is exactly 
the use of the term in the Pseudo- Aristotelian 
treatise: dpovety there includes perception 
(akovew and 6pav) and thought (or imagina- 
tion), the term for the latter being diavociobau. 

But in the second place there is another 
and still more serious defect. This argument 
in Sextus Empiricus which bases a reductio 
ad absurdum on the equal value of imagina- 
tion and perception, is not put in any kind 


wy dvtt cuuBncetat Td ut) ppoveicbat, &romov SB eat 
TovTo: Kal yap SKvAAa kal Xiuapa cul woAAG TOY WH 
bvTw@y ppoveitat. ovK &pa Td OY dpoveiTral. 

2 bomep Te TA Opdmeva 5a TOVTO bpaTa A€eyeTat OTL 
dparat, kal Ta axovoTa bia TOVTO akovoTe OTL AkovETaL, 
Kal ou Ta mev dpara exBadAouev Ort ovK akoveTat, TA DE 
GkKoUvoTG TapameuTouey OTL OVX SpaTat (EkagTov yap urd 
THs idlas aic@noews, GAN ovX be AAAS GpelAer Kpl- 
veoOat), o}rw kal TA Ppovovmeva Kal ei wh BAETOITO TH 
bWel uNdE GkovoiTo TH akoh €oTat, OTL mpds TOD oiketov 
AauBaverar Kpitnplov. el ovv povel Tis ev TEAaTEL 
dpuara tpéxew Kal ei wh BAewe: TadTa, opelAee mo- 
Tevew OT Gpuara toTw ev TeAGYEL TPEXOVTA UTOTOY JE 
ToUTO. ovK &pa Td dv ppoveiTat Kal KaTadrdauBdaveTat. 
The last sentence is the conclusion of the whole set 
of arguments. 
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of connexion with the preceding or with the 
main thesis to be proved, the impossibility 
of knowing reality. Shortly the reasoning 
is as follows: ‘Just as we cannot reject the 
objects of sight because they are not heard, 
so also we cannot reject the objects of 
imagination because they are not seen. 
Therefore if we imagine a chariot running 
on the sea, we ought to believe it is there. 
But this is absurd (drozov d€ rodro).’? But 
what is the result of the absurdity ! Sextus 
Empiricus does not say; and, as he puts it, 
it would be natural to think that the result 
would be a denial of the equal validity of 
imagination with perception. But of what 
use would this be for the main argument ? 

A connexion with the main argument 
could be made by introducing another pre- 
miss which would then be negated by the 
reductio ad absurdum. ‘Therefore [if we 
believe the senses we must believe the 
imagination, therefore] if we imagine a 
chariot on the sea we must believe it there. 
But that is absurd. [Therefore we can 
believe neither the senses nor the imagina- 
tion, and thus reality cannot be known.]’ 
But as the text stands this section of it is 
without coherence. 

Here again we seem to get light from the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, mutilated as it 
is. An important premiss is given there 
which has disappeared from Sextus Em- 
piricus, viz. that objects of imagination and 
perception are on the same footing because 
both exist only in the consciousness—é.a 
Tovto €oTt OTe dpovetra. Then the text, 
though corrupt, shows in the words «i dé py 
dua Todro (se. ort hpoveirar) that an objection 
was to be met ; the objection being that per- 
ception was valid and not imagination. 
Here therefore it would be natural to give a 
defence of the equality of imagination and 
perception. Thus the scope and the position 
of the last part of the argument in both 
versions would be accounted for. The 
defence however is differently conducted in 
the two. In Sextus Empiricus it is that the 
senses can no more refute imagination than 
one faculty of sense can refute another. In 
the treatise before us Gorgias apparently met 
the particular objection that the validity of 
perception was proved by the agreement of 
different persons by remarking that people 
often agreed in davoiu. He may possibly 
have argued in both ways in favour of this 
issue : but it is from the Pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatise that we seem to learn the relevance 
of the particular issue itself.) 


1 Sext. Emp. adv. Math. vii. 69 ought to have been 
quoted in a previous article in confirmation of the view 
taken of 974* 9-10. 


We now come to the mutilated text con- 
taining the third paradox of Gorgias, which 
ends the treatise (192, 12: 980* 20). 


ei Oe ka yoord, TOS av THs, dyot, dnacevev 
ddNy 5 0 yap cide, was av Ts, pnt, TOUTO 
€\7FOL Aoyy i 7) TOs Gv éexelvo OHAOV akovoavTt 
ylyvorro, pi idovee ; domep yap ovde 7 a ois Tovs 
pOoyyous yeyvoret, oUTWs ovde 1 aKon Ta. 
Xpopara dkover GANA pboyyous: kal Aeyet 6 
Adywv, adr’ od xpGpa ovde TpGypa. 6 ovv TIS 
py evvoet TOs aitet rap’ addov oyw 7 
onuciw TWl éETéepov TpaypyaTos (Tod Tpaypatos 
Lps.), evvonoeev, GAN 7 eav pev ypdpa idor, 
€av O€.....UL0S; apxyv yap ov...LEye...yoet 
dé (ov Neyer Se Lys.) Xpopa. , adda. Aoyov" 
oT ovode diavoeicbat Xpo4.0. €otiw, GAN dpav, 
ovde Wodor, adr’ dKovew. ei O€ Kal evdéxeTat, 
ylyvook et Te Kal dvaytyvwooKet éywr, 
GX\AA TOs 6 axovwv TO avTo éevvonoel; od yap 
oldv Te TO avTo Gpa ev wAElogL Kal Ywpls ovo’ 
eivau' Ovo yap Gv ein TO ev. ei O€ Kal ein, Pyoiy, 
ev wAcioot Kal TavTov, ovdey KwAVvEL p17) GpoLov 
paiverOat aitois, pi) TaVvTY Opotots exetvors obo 
kal év TG avTa, «i TL ev (ev Lps.) rovovtov 
€ a) oav GdX’ ov dvo elev. paivera dé o0vd 
avTos auto opoua airBavopevos € ev To avT@ Xpove, 
GAN érepa TH axon Kal TH owet, Kal viv TE Kat 
TdAat diaddpws, Gate © XOAV AXAw (FXOAR. 
a\Xw Lps.) av ravtd aicbourd Tis ovTws ovK 
éotw, é€v éatuv (&eore Lps.) yvwortorv 
ovdeis av avTo érépw OnAdoeev, bud TE TO 
pay €ivat mpdypara Nexta (Qdyous Lps. )s Kat 
OTL ovdEtS ET Epov erépe TabTov evvoel. 
dmavres 6€ Kal ovTOSs ETépwv apxaLoTépwv ciciv 
amopiat, date ev TH Tepl exetvwy oKEeWeL Kai 
TavTa e&eTasTEoV. 

980° 4. For was aire? Apelt reads ws av 
avto, with some probability. 

980° 5, érépov mpayparos. Apelt seems 
right in conjecturing Erépy and adopting the 
reading of Lps., TOU TPAYLarTos. 

980" 5— 6, éay d&....vpos. Apelt adopts Foss’s 
emerdation eav b€ dOdyyos dxpodpevos, and 
emends the next words thus—dpxnv yap ov 
<dels> €yer <fOdy>yov obd€ xpOpa adda 
Aéyov. This can hardly be accepted. It 
seems a paradox to say ovdels A€yer POdyyor, 
and besides it is a direct contradiction of 
what has been said above, ottws ovde 7) dior) 
TX XpwHpara axover dAda pboyyous, kat Aeyer 6 
Acywv GAN’ od xpOpa ovde Tpaypa, for there it 
is clear that 6dyyous is understood after 
Aéye. The word that has been lost here is 
not dOdyyos and can hardly be anything else 
than Wodos, as the next clause shows, OTE 
ovde diavoeta Gar xpapa. éatw GAN dpav ovde 
Wdodov aX axoveww, provided the word 
Yodos in this clauseis genuine. There seems 
in fact to be a distinction here hetween 66y- 
yos as articulate spoken sounds—words, an? 
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Wddos as ‘noise’ or any other sound except 
words. Gorgias is arguing that one man can 
not communicate a notion to another man 
because language is only a symbol of the 
thing signified and not the thing itself. 
Thus the notion of colour (évvoetv, duavocio Gan 
xpa) could not be communicated because 
the speaker cannot speak a colour or the 
hearer hear a colour (980° 1-6), So also the 
notion of a Wédos is not communicated by 
speaking, for what is spoken is a @oyyos : 
thus the idea of thunder e.g. cannot be com- 
municated by its name—‘ thunder.’ One 
may suggest therefore :—éay pev xpopa tov 
cay d€ <Wodos axo>vcas, apxyv yap ov 
< Widov > Neye<cbAE> ywv 0 WE XpOpa GANG 
Aéyov. Foss apparently conjectures dxpoo- 
pevos in order to get near the corrupt vuos 
of the text, but the context shows that 
dxpoacOat is not the right kind of word but 
rather dxovew, and YEAS is nearer than 


MENOS to YMOS.  vpos of course suggests 
xvupds, Which would be a better illustration 
than Wddos, but then yujds must have ap- 
peared instead of Wodos in the next clause, 
Gore ovde «7A. In this latter clause the 
text may seem at first sound enough, and 
there appears to be no variant in the MSS. 
here: but nevertheless a curious mistake 
seems to have got into it. The words dd 
dpav and éAX’ dxovew seem to have been in- 
troduced by some one who had missed the 
point of the argument. Gorgias does not 
contend that it is impossible to form 
a notion of colour or imagine (d.a- 
voeicbar) it at all, because it can only be seen 
and not imagined; but, as is clear from the 
preceding context, he meant simply that one 
man could not get a notion of what colour was 
from another through the medium of speech 
alone. The particles dare oddé show that dia- 
yoeirbar xpapa is only said to be impossible 
under that condition—‘ the man who would 
communicate cannot speak a colour (épy7v yap 
ob Aéyer xpOpua GANG Adyov), and so the idea 
of it cannot be received either (ware ovde 
Siavocic bar ypoua éort). The words aore ovde 
Siavocicbar xpopa eore are the categorical 
equivalent of what is put in the interro- 
gative form above—o ovy tis pi) évvoet THs av 
map ddAov Aoyw evvonoeev; If this is so, 
G\N’ épav has been wrongly added on the 
analogy of éiy piv xpGpa idov, and so also 
GAN dxovev, to make clearer what was 
supposed to be intended. 

The next sentence is obviously corrupt :— 
ei 0€ Kal évdcxeTal, yryvooKE TE Kal avayly- 
vooker éyev, GAA TOS 6 aKovwv TO avToO 
évvénoe.; Apelt reads «i de xat évdexerar 
yryvook euv TE Kal dvayiyvook evv » oyov. It 
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is hard to see how évaytyvooKew AOyov could 
be suitable. The argument seems to show 
what is required. The procedure is to deny 
certain propositions which seem obviously 
true, then to concede themand show that even 
then certain other propositions, held to be 
true, are false. ‘There is nothing real. 
Even if there is anything real it cannot be 
known. If it cannot be known it cannot be 
communicated, because a man cannot tell 
what he knows.’ After the proof of the 
last proposition, it would be natural to 
negate it again like the rest hypo- 
thetically, and draw a consequence : and this 
leads to a simple emendation—ei 6 Kat 
evoexerau ylyveoKety TE Kat a yLyV OTKEL 
Neye tv, GAA TOs 5 dxovwov TO \aiTo éevvonoet ; 

A little below for ef tu ev tovovTou elnoav 
GAN od dv0 ctev Apelt reads ci<ydp> tT HV 
TowwvT 0, Ets &v, GAN’ ov Svo etev. But the 
preceding clause makes it likely that év 
rovovrov conceals év 76 ait, and one may 
propose ct yap & 76 aitdyoaveisay 
GAN’ od dvo elev. 

In the next sentence, dauwerar 6’ 000 atros 
att@ Gpou. aicbuvdpevos &v TH avT@ xpove, 
perhaps Apelt is right in making no change, 
but 6 airds (already suggested by Foss) seems 
better than atros. 


980°, 17, ore cxodjv GdAw Trav TAVTO 
alcOourd Tis. Apelt adopts Syllburg’s correc- 
tion gxoAj: but a further alteration seems 
probable, d\\o y’ dv instead of ar. 
ye seems required because of the a Sortiort 
argument (cxoAqj) to emphasize ad in 
contrast with airos aivdé, and dy also seems 
necessary. 
In the next line, 980° 15, Apelt reads ovrws 
obk éotlv (€oTw!), ELeoTETL, ywoTov, <el be 
vworov~>. This is very ingenious and near 
the MSS., but it is difficult to acquiesce in 
the position of yvworov unless a parallel were 
given from this treatise : contrast e.g. 974* 1 
aldvov eval dnow et ti €o7w. Besides, though 
this is a minor difficulty, in this place we 
hardly want the repetition of the proposition 
OvK EGTL YVWTTOV, El éort Ti, it is the conclusion 
of the argument that if anything is 
knowable it cannot be communicated, and 
sums up the reasons for that only-—oud te to 
pr) elvan TH Tpdypata Adyous K.T.A. Perhaps 
it would be enough to write oitws ovv ei 
gore TL yvwarov ovdels GY avTO éerépw OnArAdcetev, 
and suppose that év éo7u has arisen from a 
dittograph of «i €o7. 
The last words, 
variously emended. 
Erépwv GpxaLoTepov ciotv dzroptar Foss ; dracat 
St abrau Kal éErepwv apxatoTépwv cigly amroptiat 
and ravras e€eracréov Mullach. Apelt sug- 


980" 19, have been 


Y “3 \ an ‘ 
AaTAVTG. de KQL TAUTQA KAL 


ie 
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gests dwavrav Oe (or dravrntéov S€) Kai TovTOLS 
Kal €répwv apxatoTepwv tisiv aopiats, but this 
does not give a satisfactory reason for what 
follows, @ore ev tH Tepl exelvor oKEeWer Kal 
ravta é€eracréov, Which would be rather a 
non sequitur. One might conjecture dracat 
8& x<ow>ai attra érépwv apxaotépwv eiciv 
aroptat. This is one of the places in the 
margin of which some MSS. have the scribe’s 
note 7o zpwrdtomov Atay éeodadpevor, Kal py TIS 
poe pemerw: Kabas yap Opa, oitw ypadw. 

In concluding these remarks upon one of 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatises edited by 
Apelt, it is right to call attention once more 


to the high level of Aristotelian scholarship 
maintained in it throughout. Much more 
space has been givenin the Review to points 
of difference than to points of agreement, and 
that could scarcely be avoided. Really the 
points of difference are by far the less 
numerous and important. In most cases 
they relate to passages where the text 
probably does not admit of anything like 
certain restoration. Enough has been said 
perhaps to show how successful the editor is 
when the MSS. give fairly adequate materials 
for emendation. 
J. Cook WILson, 





LEVI’S EDITION OF LUCIAN’S PEREGRINUS. 


Luciani Samosatensis libellus qui inseribitur 
wept ths Llepeypivov tedXevTHs recensuit 
LionEtxo Levi. Berlin: Wiedmann. 1892. 
pp. 54. 1 M. 80 pf. 


THE story of Peregrinus, who, like Cagliostro 
in latter days, belongs to a noble profession 
that was fairly crowded in the second century 
of our era—the profession labelled by Carlyle 
‘thaumaturgic moralist and swindler ’—has 
been popularized by Mr. Froude in his short 
study on Lucian. But there existed hither- 
to no separate edition of Lucian’s exposure 
of the impostor except that published at 
Paris in 1653, which is the work of Madame 
Dacier’s father, Tanaquil Faber. We have 
now a new and meritorious edition, which, 
while it renders more accessible one of the 
best of Lucian’s tracts, is also a contribu- 
tion to the textual criticism of the Samosa- 
tene. 

Levi has collated the ‘de morte Peregrini’ 
in six MSS. lettered V, P, V, P, V; Y. Of 
these V,—V, are in the Vatican, Y in the 
library of St. Mark, Venice. The title-page 
indeed bears the words nune primum in- 
spectis, but this must be interpreted to mean 
that Levi is the first who has published a 
collation of the text of this dialogue from 
the MSS. indicated ; for it is very unlikely 
that no predecessor has read the tract in a 
MS. so important as V, (Vat. 90, called T by 
Rothstein). In addition he has re-read 2 
(Mare. 434) post Sommerbrodtium.' Lastly 
he gives also Fritzsche’s readings from F 
(Guelferbytanus primus). 





1It has also been collated by van Herwerden, 
whose Plutarchea et Iucianea Levi has not taken into 
account, 


Owing to the innumerable variations in 
the MSS. of Lucian, the variants of any 
half-dozen MSS. are certain to add something 
of value to our knowledge of the text. In 
more than a dozen cases Levi’s MSS. have 
yielded better readings than those hitherto 
known: and from these MSS. he is able to 
confirm some of Fritzsche’s and Cobet’s con- 
jectures, while he gives reasons for rejecting 
others. One might wish that he had taken 
into account the following proposals, which 
appear well worthy of consideration. In § 16 
ovdev expdxOn add’ eupévey exehevoOn ots az- 
ag dueyvw, van Herw. reads otdev empage: In 
§ 38 Kai Tada EurrAnKTWS Kal aovevonpmEevws 
BeBioxdre Kai ok dvagiws Tod tupds, A. Baer 
proposes ovk avoéiw: in § 34 rots eri Tov 
oTavpov arayopevots 7) bd Tod Onpiov €xopeEvots 
mKelous Exovrat, van Herw. suggests €Axopevors 
for éxopevors. 

The editor has occasionally altered the 
text swo zuwre, undoubtedly for the better in 
most cases. In one case however he is 
almost certainly in error. In § 138 the 
vulgate is érevra b€ 6 vopobérns 6 mpaTos Ere 
sev aitovs ws ddeAdot wavtes clev GAAjAOY, 
éreibuy araé rapaBavres Geovs pev Tovs EAAnv- 
iKovs amapvyicwvrTat, Tov d€ averKooTLTpEVOV 
éexeivov codicTy aitav mpooKuvaot Kat Kara 
rovs ékeivov vopouvs Biocr. Katadpovotow ov 
amdvrwv €& tons Kal Kowa HyotvTa. Levisays 
‘tantum homines fratres fieri, cum Grae- 
corum deos repudiaverint, absurda est 
sententia, neque ullo modo Christo tribuenda,’ 
and so introduces a violent change into the 
text. But Christian readers will see at once, 
if only from the words xowd jyotvrat, that 
ddeAgot is here used in the Pauline sense, 
and that Lucian is assuming that the prac- 
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tice of the early Christian church is derived 
from the express teaching, the dpsissima 
verba, of its Founder. For airév here Levi 
reads avrov with P, : and in § 12 Adyou tepot 
avtav éeXeyovto he substitutes airod (= év To 
deouwrnpiw) for the same word. But it is 


not easy to see why airév may not be posses- 
sive in both passages. 

This publication sufliciently proves the 
desirability of a new recension of Lucian, 
and the task is one which the editor is well 
qualified to undertake. E. C. Marcwanr. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER! 


THe gratitude of all Biblical students is 
due to M. Bouriant for having recently in 
the Mémoires de la mission Archéologique 
Francaise given to the world a fragment of 
the ‘ Evangelium Petri,’ the MS. of which 
was allowed by the ignorance or carelessness 
of its discoverer to lie unnoticed at Cairo 
for no less than six years. In dealing with 
the text, which is accompanied by a French 
translation, M. Bouriant has modestly re- 
frained from any attempts at alteration or 
emendation. ‘J’ai préféré (he says) donner 
le texte tel qu’il est dans J’original, pensant 
que les hellénistes et les théologiens sauront 
gré a un égyptologue de ne point se hasarder 
sur leur territoire. Les pages qui suivent 
sont une pure transcription que je me suis 
attache a rendre aussi fidéle que possible.’ 
The unfortunate illness of Professor 
Sanday coupled with the fact that M. 
Bouriant’s transcript lay for nearly 
three weeks in the Bodleian before a 
single person in Oxford was aware of its 
presence there may partially explain the 
practical monopoly which Cambridge has 
had in the editing of the Petrine fragments. 
Yet Oxford was not left in complete ignor- 
ance, for on November 29th Mr. Headlam 
read before an audience at All Souls a full 
and interesting account of the newly- 
discovered gospel, which was subsequently 
published in the Guardian of December 7th. 

The main point of interest with respect 
to the fragment before us lies in its relation 
to the four canonical gospels. All who 
have as yet handled the subject maintain 
that it must clearly have borrowed from 
these. ‘To the writer,’ says Mr. Robinson 
in his able introduction, ‘they all stand on 
an equal footing,’ and Mr. Headlam asserts 
that the use of the canonical gospels cannot 

11. The Apocryphal Gospel of Peter : the Greck Text 
of the Newly-discovered fragment. 1s. (Macmillan.) 

2. The Gospel according to Peter.—A lecture by J. 
Armitage Robinson, B.D. 2s. 6d. (C. J. Clay and 
Sons. ) 

3. A Popular Account of the Newly-recovered 


Gospel of Peter, by Prot. J. Rendel Harris. 2s. td. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 


be doubted. But is the ‘unmistakable 
acquaintance of the author with our four 
Evangelists’ so clearly proved? If we take 
120-140 a.p. as the approximate date of the 
Evangelium Petri, it is by no means certain 
that our N.T. gospels (although they doubt- 
less existed) were at all universally known 
and read at this time in Asia Minor. Even 
in this brief fragment the divergences from 
the narratives of the New Testament are 
very numerous, and it is difficult to see why 
the writer if he had our gospels before him 
should have altered and added to their 
tradition in so marked a manner. When 
such changes can be traced to a ‘tendency’ 
the difficulty of course disappears, but the 
Gnostic and Doketic bent of the writer 
cannot account for the majority of the 
differences, and has, I venture to think, 
been somewhat exaggerated. For instance, 
why should our Lord’s cry upon the Cross 
9 Ovvapis pov, 7 Ovvapus, KaTeAeulds pe be 
necessarily Doketic? Surely if the writer 
wished to lay stress on the abandonment of 
the human Christ by the Adyos at the 
Crucifixion, he would scarcely have selected 
the above words in lieu of the ordinary 6 
@cds pov x.t.A. which suited Doketism much 
better,—as we see from Irenaeus’ account 
of the Valentinians, év To eizeiv, 6 Ocds pov 
eis Ti €yKxaTéAiTés pe; peNVUKEVaL avTOV OTL 
aredkeihbOn dro tov gwtds 7 Sodia x.7.Xr. 
(Iren. I. viii. p. 38 ed. Massuet). The 
quotation merely adds one more to the many 
indications we possess that in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries numerous varieties existed in 
the Greek rendering of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. In the present instance, the writer 
read Eli for Eloi and the 7A of “Iopayd is 


expressly rendered by dévvayis in the 
‘Trypho’ of Justin, while Aquila and 
Eusebius translated Eli by ioyvpé and 


icxvs (cp. Mr. Armitage Robinson’s note, 
p. 21). 

A large number of facts are adduced to 
prove a knowledge of the canonical gospels, 
but they do not appear to be convincing. 
That an apocryphal narrative should contain 
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the guarding and sealing of the tomb 
recorded by the writer of St. Matthew is 
indeed very natural, but even here there are 
so many differences that any direct connec- 
tion between the two accounts seems 
improbable. The breaking of the legs is 
said to be clearly borrowed from St. John ; 
why then is it handled in so utterly different 
a manner? If the trial before Herod is 
taken from St. Luke why are the details so 
varied? No certain inferences can be drawn 
from the occurrence of a common word like 
mapexuwav or the employment of xa6iZw in 
an active sense. ‘The larger Cambridge 
edition has placed in the margin of the text 
more than thirty references to our N. T. 
gospels; but in most of these the 
similarity is very faint, and few exhibit any 
close likeness. All that we can safely infer 
from the fragment is that it made use of 
certain dunyjoers, written or oral, which con- 
tained some facts recorded and others unre- 
corded by the four canonical gospels. But 
if such extraordinary corruption and variety 
of narrative could exist in Christian com- 
munities by 125 a.p. what may have hap- 
pened 40 years before 4 

As all who have hitherto touched upon the 
text admit that further emendation is 
desirable, I have less hesitation in venturing 
to make the following suggestions. 

$1. o88 es can hardly he right, as we find 
in the line before ovdes, and such elisions are 
foreign to the Greek of this fragment. 
Either an ¢ has dropped out after oid or else 
perhaps the words were ovdé tis. It is 
difficult to translate Mr. Robinson’s kai 
Bovdnbevrwy, for we cannot well suppose that 
the Jewish leaders suddenly altered their 
minds. Moreover this reading neglects the 
lacuna which one infers from M. Bouriant’s 
edition. kal pi BovdAnPevtwv avéeorn MeAGros 
fills up this lacuna and gives a good sense, 
But if M. Bouriant’s [7év] indicates that 
something like this word is visible on the 
parchment, perhaps xaizep tiwwv] may end 
the first sentence, but in this case, as with 
Dr. Swete’s text, dvéorn Tlewdros is very 
abrupt. 

The comma after zovjoa: in Dr. Swete’s 
edition is probably due to a printer’s error. 

mehovevpevy is a Strange word to use of an 
executed criminal ; it does not occur in the 
LXX. is éoptas aitaév looks very like a 
gloss. 

$3. Mr. Harris’ cvpwpev is a happy con- 
jecture, but it does not harmonize very well 
with dovv, and this exclamation from our 
Lord’s prosecutors seems somewhat flat. 
Can the original have been @updpev, let us 


‘make angry’ or ‘ provoke’—a LXX. word 1 
Perhaps cravpopev might gain some support 
from the fact that o occurs for o7 later on 
in €riravras. 


§ 4 pndéva rovov is not satisfactory, for 
there is no reason for the disappearance of 
an Q ; but may not the final syllable of the 


first word have caused an €N to drop out 


before rovov? as pydev euzrovov éxwv would 
be a further indication of Doketism, and 
évrovov would cause no difliculty for we find 
evdhavicat in § 11. 

Dr. Swete has kept the double augment 
in €wpOwoav and there seems to be need for 
its erasure. It is a curious coincidence that 
two of the three Cambridge editions have 
made oravpov properispomenon in this section. 
Is there any other instance of oxeAoKozety ! 

§ 5. There appears to be no warrant for 
the insertion of ydp after yéypar7a. Perhaps 
the clause is a gloss which “has slipped into 
the text. 

The writer follows, probably, a sound 
tradition in placing the Crucifixion between 
midday and three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and further in representing the darkness as 
extending over zacav tiv “lovdatar. 

erecav Te is nota satisfactory correction of 
the unintelligible érécavro ; te is not found 
in the rest of the fragment, and the words 
‘and they fell down’ are very insipid. 
Nor again is it probable that the original 
was (as Mr. Redpath suggests in the Academy 
of Dee. 10th) zepujpxovro pera Adyvov: 
vopivovtes...eciatavto. ‘Lhe second clause is 
much too abrupt and é&cravro is violent. 
I venture to suggest that the passage ran as 
follows,—zepiypxovTo... wera AVxVov, vopiCovres 
Ore WE €oTt, wy TEcoOwTO (or perhaps iva py 
mécowro). There is no great difference in 
uncials between ver and pny and the writer 
elsewhere confuses ¢ and 7. 

aiTns pas is a strange expression, though 
the occurrence of words like ai@ypepov, 
avGwpec offer some support to such a use 
of airds. Perhaps the airds dpas of 
the MSS. conceal some more serious cor- 
ruption. As the subject of dveAjb6n is 6 
Kvpwos and the verb can only mean ‘ was 
taken up’ some degree of confusion seems 
to exist, for it is still 6 Kvpios who is placed | 
in the sepulchre. Would not a Gnostic writer 
have been more precise in describing what 
was taken up? 


§ 8. In line 29, pera is a very violent 
alteration. Had the original been xara, 
the occurrence of pers after péyay would 
have been easily explicable, but xara cannot 
very well have replaced pera. Dr. Swete 
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leaves xara, but the resulting sense is 
ludicrous. Perhaps the corruption lies in 
dpod or duoc which seems redundant and out 
of place. Or did the text run originally— 
Kal kuAtcavres AGov péyav KATH, TOD KeVTUpLOVOS 
Kal TOV OTPATWTOV OVTWY Spod, TaVTES K.T.A, | 

$10. The airoé of the three editions seems 
to be a certain correction of av oc and the 
Greek is excellent; it is difficult to under- 
stand why Mr. Redpath thinks ado 
better. 

Mr. Robinson’s rod dé yepaywyoupevov 1s 
most convincing. Dr. Swete’s tropGovpevou 
is probably due to a slight inconsistency 
between izopOotv and yepaywyetv. Mr. 
Redpath’s tov 8& yeipaywyovpevor...brepBat- 
vovra spoils the balance of the clauses and 
necessitates a violent change in the second 
participle. 

Did éxypvEas Tots koprwpevors actually form 
part of the hymn in the Ep. to the 
Ephesians, 

ExIPVEAS TOLS KOLLWJLEVOLS, 

eyetpat 6 Kafevdwv x.7.d. ! 
There is no apparent need for the question 
after xoymwwpevots, nor again for the change 
of the MS. reading izaxoy into the nomina- 
tive. With the dative the Greek runs quite 
smoothly—‘and in response there was 
heard &c.’ As to the concluding words of 
the sentence Dr. Swete’s 70 vai seems pre- 





ferable to dre vai as being nearer to the 
MS. ; and is there any parallel for 67: intro- 
ducing the quotation of a single word? lt 
is curious to find the technical use of izakoy 
and 7d vaé at so early a date. The latter 
word is not in all probability an answer 
(¢ Yea’) to a question, but simply =‘ Amen’ 
to the utterance éxjpv€as 7. Koypopeévors. I 
can find no example of vaé as an affirmative 
response to a liturgical question, but Mr. 
Brightman has kindly shown me several 
places where the word is used like dyjv. For 
instance in Lord Bute’s Coptic Morning Ser- 
vice, p. 76, the deacon says QACTIAZECOE 
QAAHAOYC EN OIAHMATI AFIW 


and the congregation answer NQA|. Again 


vat, kvpte Seems fairly common at the end of 
a prayer, e.g. Acta Joannis, ed. Zahn, p. 239, 
we find kipte, BonOnoov ev tH éerurkoT) Tov 
trois dovAos* vat, Kvpie. This solemn ‘amen’ 
suits the context better than ‘ yea,’ for even 
granted the question, it is not addressed to 
the Cross at all. 

§ 12. The insertion of 71s before poBovpevn 
seems unwarrantable. If any emendation is 
needed in this section perhaps d¢€ may be 
inserted after AaBodoa, on the supposition 
that it has dropped out before the pe of the 
following pera. 


E. N, BENNETT. 





MORRIS’S EDITION OF THE 


The Pseudolus of Plautus. With introduc- 
tion and notes by E. P. Morris. Boston. 
1890. 


Tue basis for the text of this edition is the 
standard edition of Goetz (Leipzig 1887), 
which Prof. Morris has followed very 
closely. This is to be regretted in some 
measure, for while the superiority of Goetz’s 
edition over preceding ones is unquestionable, 
there is still much of it that is unsatisfactory, 
especially the treatment of the canfica in 
the fourth act, where Goetz has been very 
bold, and also very infelicitous, in his emen- 
dations. The few variations in the present 
text are mentioned with sufficient but not 
entire completeness in the preface. They 
are mainly changes in orthography, with a 
return to the MSS. reading in some cases. 
Few emendations of other critics are inserted 
and but one of the editor’s own; a change 
of order in v, 792 where, instead of the MSS. 


PSEUDOLUS OF PLAUTUS. 


Nam ego si iwratus peiorem hominem quaer- 
erem. Prof. Morris reads nam ego peiorem 
hominem si turatus quaererem. By this 
change the sense is slightly benefited ; 
though the passage is probably best con- 
sidered as a pronounced case of colloquial 
inexactness. 

An introduction of thirty-two pages 
gathers up what is known of the Pseudolus. 
To this is added a chronological sketch of 
the development of Roman Comedy, and a 
slight discussion of the metres of Plautus. 
It is unfortunate that no edition as yet con- 
tains an adequate treatment of this latter 
subject. 

The commentary is very complete and 
bears abundant evidence of the editor’s wide 
reading in Plautine literature in numerous 
references to the latest books and disserta- 
tions. In a number of notes the editor 
gives the results of his own labours: especi- 
ally in those on the interrogative particles, 


€y: 
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which have since been embodied in a series 
of valuable papers in the American Journal 
of Philology. We may also notice with 
approval, among others, the notes on eccam 
in v. 36, with which however students 
should now compare Sonnenschein’s Excur- 
sus to his edition of the Rudens ; on the 
pleonastic use of dicam, v. 106; on officium 
v. 375 ; on wlico, v. 490; on habitat, v. 597 ; 
on quaestus, v. 1197 ; on paene, v. 1279. 

On the other hand the treatment of 
syntactical questions leaves much to be 


desired See, among others, the following 
notes: v. 274 misereat si...... possim, ‘a 
condition contrary to fact ;...... in all these 


eases the context proves that the conditions 
are such as would have the impf. or plupf. 
subj. in classical Latin....... It is clear 
however, that this is a genuine early con 
struction and not merely a vivid substitution 
of pres. for impf.’ It 1s quite erroneous to 
class this as a condition ‘contrary to fact.’ 
All subjunctive conditions are, in a way, 
‘contrary to fact’ as they do not represent 
real actions. But they are also in a similar 
manner ‘ideal’ for the same reason. When 
they are put in historical tenses the state- 
ment is fixed by the present or past fact ; 
when in primary tenses the statement is not 
so fixed and hence remains ideal. Thus in 
the present passage the condition is unreal 
in that it is ideal, but it is not ‘ contrary to 
fact,’ as the speaker does not choose to em- 
phasize by the employment of historical 
tenses the existence of a positive and 
correcting fact. Again v. 286 st amabas 
‘condition contrary to fact.’ This is a 
worse blunder than the former. The 
indicative is the argumentative form of the 
condition. No implication of reality or un- 
reality is given. Here si amabas is a logical 
protasis and the invenires mutuom in the 
apodosis is ‘jussive of the past’: ‘7 you 
were in love you should have found etc.’ The 
other side of the argument would be some- 
thing like, ‘if you were not in love, you 
acted properly.’ The passage quoted by the 
editor to sustain his position from Rudens 
379, quid faceret? si amabat rogas quid 
faceret ? is to be translated what was he to 
do? if he was actually in love do you ask 
what he was todo? This is purely argumen- 
tative, and Sonnenschein has the right 
conception when he calls this an ‘open 
condition in the past.’ 
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Again, v. 755 ceterum quo quicque pacto 
Jaciat ipsi dixero, ‘faciat is jussive, though 
it is in a subordinate clause.’ In reality 
Jaciat represents an original deliberative 
Jactam. V. 796 esset...... coquat. ‘The 
question of the sequence of tenses in PI. 
cannot be regarded as settled. As a matter 
of fact the pres. and perf. subj. often depend 
upon the impf. or perf. where the later 
usage would require impf. or plupf.’ The 
rule which requires the impf. or plupf. after 
historical tenses is in no period of Latin 
without exceptions in the best writers (cf. 
the discussions by Prof. Hale in A.J/.P. vii., 
Viii., ix.) ; and in the majority of cases the 
reasons for the shift can be easily felt. 
Here the pres. is a construction according 
to sense. V. 863 si iste bit, ito; stabit, 
astato simul. On stabit the editor 


Says : 
‘this is the early form of conditional 
(interrogative) sentence without si; ...... it 


is not to be explained here by supplying s7, 
but its use is made easier by the previous 
conditions with sz.’ It is very doubtful 
whether parataxis can be applied legitimately 
here, as it seems almost impossible to con- 
ceive that a sane man should, in the midst 
of a number of subordinate clauses, insert 
suddenly a paratactic clause with no appar- 
ent reason. The explanation is much 
simpler. ‘T'he passage contains six lines, 
every one introduced by si, every one con- 
taining a single condition, except the line 
quoted, which has two ; but, these two are 
but two sides of the same idea and hence 
the bit, ito, and stabit, astato are merely 
bracketed together under one s7. 

These few quotations are ample to show 
that the editor’s grammatical notes are not 
what the other good points of the book 
would lead us to expect. 

Misprints are rare. In Arg. I. 3 cum has 
been omitted from the text by a strange 
oversight. In the notes the following slips 
have been observed : v. 21 for ‘ Einl., 8S. 36 
f.’ read Hinl., Anm. 36,8. 37 f. V. 308. 
The compositor has made a hash of the old 
German saying quoted; there are four 
misprints in seven words. V.535 reference 
to the Greek ¢is (sic) kopaxas. V. 1322, a 
note on nonne, when the text shows non. 


GONZALEZ LODGE. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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GRANT ALLEN ON THE ATZTIS OF CATULLUS. 


The Attis of Catullus, translated into 
English Verse with Dissertations on the 
Myth of Attis, on the Origin of Tree- 
worship, and on the Galliambic Metre, by 
Grant ALLEN, B.A., formerly Postmaster 
of Merton College, Oxford. London : 
D. Nutt. 1892. 7s. 6d. 


Tus little essay forms the sixth volume of 
the Bibliotheque de Carabas. With the 
author of Zhe Golden Bough Mr. Grant 
Allen holds Attis to have been a trec-spirit. 
In his excursus on the origin of tree- 
worship he endeavours to reconcile and fuse 
together the two apparently discrepant 
theories of Mr. Frazer and Mr. Spencer, 
and ‘to show in brief outline that the tree- 
spirit and the corn-spirit, like most other 
deities, originate in the ghost of the deified 
ancestor.’ 

As to the Galliambie metre I am glad to 
see that Mr. Grant Allen protests against 
the admission of Ionic a minore feet, and 1 
agree with him that such a modification of 
the metre would be fatal to its effect. In 
his translation of the Atéis I cannot recog- 
nize any quality even remotely suggesting 
the Latin metre. 


‘ Across the roaring ocean with heart and 
with eye of flame : 


seems to me a tranquil movement, and 
suggests 


‘From Greenland’s icy mountains, from 
India’s coral strand.’ 


I think the Latin metre is clearly indicated 
by Tennyson and by Mr. George Meredith, 
who have grasped the fact that the salient 
feature of the rhythm is the piling up of 
short syllables at the end of the verse. 
Tennyson has hit on the only way of sug- 
gesting in English verse this rhythmical 
effect, namely, the employment at the end 
of the verse of polysyllables with the accent 
thrown back as far as possible, such words 
as legionaries, confederacy, chariot-steeds, 
estuary, ceremony. I do not think the 
ancients, who were misled by the theory of 
an Ionic basis (a heresy now abandoned), 
understood the metre, which seems to me to 
be, as one would expect in such an orgiastic 
whirlwind of song, violently antispastic. 
Of such a metrical device we have a fine 
specimen in Pindar’s second Olympian 
beginning 


dvacupdppeyyes Vuvot 
v—le—ll— vl — 
an iambic immediately followed by a 
trochaie dipody. I regard the Attis as 





exhibiting throughout this antispastic 
movement, thus: 
Ms 
vv Sesto v= -vY -v vuvy 
_— = Vue vv | _-_— vuv - vv 
I have indicated by a query (2) two 


varieties of the metre which rest each on a 
single verse and which, as will be seen, per- 
haps call for correction, The last foot is of 
course regarded as common. 

Thus the first half exhibits the varieties 
of the iambic metre, iambi and anapaests ; 
the second those of the trochaic, trochees 
and dactyls, spondees and tribrachs being 
common to both. The metrical device by 
which Catullus succeeded in giving such 
a wildly orgiastic effect to the poem was the 
very frequent resolution of the final daetyl 
into UC Uv, thus bringing about the concur- 
rence of five short syllables. ear 

The most constant feet are the closing 
foot of the iambic movement, which is always 
an iambus, except in one verse, 63; and 
the trochee, which in the trochaic movement 
always precedes the final (generally resolved) 
dactyl, except in one verse, 91. In the 
latter, 91, we should probably read, with 
Scaliger, 

Dea mag |na Dea | Cybell | 


aa 


e Didym | i 





v v v a v 
De | a domina, 
thus reducing to the normal form a verse 
which stands alone in the form 


Dea mag | na Dea | Cybell || e dea | domina| 

Dindimi 
Verse 63 

ego mul | ier eg | o adolesc | ens ego eph | 
ebus | ego puer 

might be brought into the normal form by 

omitting the ego before adolescens. But 

though each of these verses affords a solitary 

example of a certain metrical phenomenon, in 


neither case is that phenomenon at all open 
to objection; so that it is by no means 
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necessary to resort to emendation in either 
case. Corrected or uncorrected the verses 
equally well fit the theory that the rhythm 
of the Aftis is essentially antispastic. 

Mr. Grant Allen says he knows of only 
two modern imitations of the metre of the 
Attis in Latin verse, one composed for the 
tercentenary festival of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1846, the other a translation 
of ‘The Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold’ by that brilliant scholar the late 
Dr. Badham. There is an admirable version 
of part of Oenone in this metre by Robert 
Burn of Trinity College, Cambridge, in the 
Sabrinae Corolla, p. 163 (ed. 2). The next 
experiment, I think, was made by Max 
Cullinan in Xottabos, vol. I. p. ill, in a very 
spirited rendering of a passage from 
Southey’s Zhalaba, afterwards published in 
Dublin Translations, p. 259. I do not think 
any one else essayed this metre (at least in 
print) till J. Bury of Trinity College, Dublin, 
gave to Kottabos (New Series, vol. I. p. 367) 
a most scholarly translation from Matthew 
Arnold’s Baecchanalia. To the next succeed- 
ing number of the same Magazine (vol. II. 
p. 5) I contributed a version of another 
passage in the poem chosen by the translator 
in the Sabrinae Corolla. I send a copy of 
my attempt. Let me observe that in Lewis 
and Short the antepenult of scatwrigo is 
wrongly marked long. None of the versions 
to which I have referred follow Badham in 
admitting the Ionic foot. 


OENONE, 


O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die! 

For now the noon-day quiet holds the hill: 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass ; 

The lizard, with his shadow on the stone, 
Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 
The purple flowers droop; the golden bee 
Is lily-cradled : I alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love: 
My heart is breaking, and my eyes are dim, 
And I am all a-weary of my life. 


O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die ! 

Hear me, O earth! Hear me, O hills! O 
caves 


That house the cold-crown’d snake! O 
mountain brooks, 

I am the daughter of a river-god : 

Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 

My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 

Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape: for it may be 

That while I speak of it a little while, 

My heart may wander from its deeper woe. 


TENNYSON. 
GALLIAMBI. 


o mater Ida multa scaturigine rigua, 

age voculam occidentis genitae 
genetrix ! 

medius dies iugorum silet in columinibus : 

iaciens lacertus umbram iacet umbra lapide 
utei : 

per agros silent cicadae, sompnus gravis 
operit : 

calycum calore languent hyacinthina capita : 

in lilioque cunas apis aureola tenet : 

ubi cuncta conquiescunt ego sola ego vigilo: 

mihi pupulis hebescit lacrimantibus acies, 

et amore corda abundant mea, totaque pereo. 

iam nune libet moriri, iam nune agere 
animam. 


accipe 


o mater Ida multa scaturigine rigua, 


age voculam occidentis genitae accipe 
genetrix ! 

audite verba terrae sola, vosque iuga fera, 
scatebraeque quae rigatis iuga, vosque 
latibula 


ubi subdit excetra antris gelidam gelida 
iubam ! 

genitor Deus cluetur, genitor mihi Fluvius : 

capite auribus loquellas, liceatque miseriter 

molem improbam canendo struere aegritu- 
dinis, 

ita ut ad graves Apollo sua Pergama 
numeros 

iussit velut recrescentem adolescere nebu- 
lam : 

siquidem licet canenti 
tamen 

vel paullum ab hac aberrent mea corda 
miseria. 


mea dura mala 


R. Y. TyRRe.t. 
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LEHMANN’S EDITION OF HOFMANN’S LETTERS OF CICERO, 


Ausgewahlte Briefe von M. Tullius Cicero 
erkliirt von FRrepricH Hormann. Erstes 
Bindchen. Sechste Autlage, besorgt von 


Kari Leamann. Berlin: Weidmann. 
1892. 2 Mk. 70. 


Tuts is a most careful and conscientious 
revision of a standard work ; but owing to 
the efforts which the reviser takes to hide 
his light under a bushel, his full merits may 
perhaps fail to obtain their deserved recog- 
nition. Since the publication of his Quaes- 
tiones Tullianae in 1886 Lehmann has been 
recognized as one of the best exponents of 
Cicero's Letters. He has been prosecuting 
extended researches into the criticism of 
the Lpistles to Atticus, and in this edition 
he has not only introduced us to several new 
MSS. but he has also given a summary of 
the conclusions he has reached as regards 
the relations of all the MSS. to one another. 
On this something may perhaps soon be said 
when his detailed work on the subject is 
published. In this edition he warns us 
against excessive devotion to the finds of 
recent years and he is justly cautious in 
introducing emendations into the text. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that he has 
been too daring in reading Até. v. 15. 3 
modo si me amas, si te a me amari vis, adsis 
tu for modo si me amas sim annuus, adsis tu 
[most MSS. si¢ annus: Malaspina’s MSS. 
sit annuus], though no doubt such appeals 
to mutual devotion often occur (Fam. iii. 9, 
2, Ait. 1. 20. 7): also in the many lengthy 
insertions he makes which may have been 
something like what was originally written 
and which are all carefully thought out and 
in a measure explain the several corruptions 
(generally on the principle ea homoeoteleuto), 
but which ought not to be read, at least in 
a school edition, e.g. Att. vii. 9.3 Nobis 
autem ut quidam putant nihil est timendum 
majis quam ile consul. ‘ At sic malo, inquies, 
quam cum exercitu.’ Certe: sed istud ipsum 
<reipublicae est perniciosum> : sic o magnum 
malum ! putat aliquis. The words in 
brackets are Lehmann’s addition. Surely 
Boot’s proposal to read ‘sie malo,’ even 
though not quite satisfactory, is better than 
that : though we confess to having a strong 
leaning to the simplest of all the suggest- 
ions, that of Tunstall, istud ipsum < sic’ 
(omitting 0) ‘that “thus” of yours.’ To the 
dangers to which this principle of addition 
may lead L, shows that he is himself alive 


when in his note on Aft. i. 16. 9 aut metuendo 
ignavissimi he emphasizes the fact that this 
addition of Lambinus is only a conjecture. 
If these additions are given in the text, 
careful indication ought to be made that 
they are only conjectures either by printing 
the words in italics or by some other device. 
Similar additions L. makes in At#. v. 15. 3 
Plura seribam <cum constitero: haeec scie- 
bam> tarde tibi redditum iri: Att. viii. 3. 
6 Non accipere <periculosum est ab hoe, 
accipere>, ne (‘granted that not’) pericu- 
losum stt invidiosum ad bonos {due to Klotz] : 
x. 8. 1 quod fiert <nec honestum nec tutum> 
[some MSS. have guod fieri non debet, per- 
haps rightly]: ix. lla. 3 me et pacis et wtri- 
usque vestrum <amicum ad vestram> et ad 
civium concordiam accommodatissimum esse. 
The establishment of this reading is one of 
the finest arguments in the Quaest. Tull. pp. 
96—100. He warmly approves of, but does 
not read, Tyrrell’s addition Coriolani fuga 
in Yam. v. 12.5. Other good emendations 
of L. are Att. iv. 1.5 ab infimo (se. gradu) 
[MSS. ab infima]: Att. viii. 3. 2. non futurus 
<sit qui fuerit>, ep. Fam. vii. 3. 4 vetus enim, 
est, ubi non sis qui fueris non esse cur velis 
vivere. Not so acceptable are Att. iv. 2. 2 
dolor et magnitudo odii | MSS. dolor et mag- 
nitudo or doloris et magnitudo|. Probably 
the reading of the Oxford q is the right one, 
doloris magnitudo, the insertion of a super- 
fluous ef being a common error in MSS. (ep. 
O. E. Schmidt Die handschrifiliche Ueberlie- 
Serung der Briefe Ciceros p. 281 on the fre- 
quency with which a superfluous e¢ is 
inserted by the first hand of M at the 
beginning of the MS. : Schmidt conceives it 
to be due to a misunderstood mark of punc- 
tuation): Aft. vill. 3. 5 an quo amando ? 
[aut quomodo Malaspina’s MSS.] comparing 
Att. vii. 13. 3. The latter reading is pro- 
bably the right one ; and in passing it may 
be noticed that Malaspina’s contributions to 
the criticism of the Letters have been unduly 
neglected latterly, e.g. proregator in Att. viii. 
3. 3 is most probably the correct reading, 
not propagator, as the archetype was written 
in uncials: and ix. 9. 4 diaypaypa in the 
sense of ‘schedule,’ ‘inventory,’ ‘detailed 
statement’ (cf. Demosth. xiv. 21, xlvii. 36, 
43 and Dio Cass. xliv. 53) is certainly the 
best attempt made to explain the difficult 
digamma. This emendation is advocated by 
Malaspina but due to some one else, perhaps 
Lambinus. In ix. 18. 2 heros Celer (MSS. 


, 
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ero sceleri) ‘that great hero, your father-in- 
law’ may perhaps be right. Cicero does 
use heros in our sense of ‘hero’ (Aéf. i. 
17. 9: iv. 3.5: xiv. 6. 1), but, if the con- 
jecture is right, we must suppose that 
Atticus in one of his letters mentioned (no 
doubt ironically) some exploit of this Q. 
Pilius Celer. But it is simpler to accept 
Lambinus’s “os Celeris ‘ Pilius’s slave Eros.’ 
For s final omitted ep. Mam. xv. 15. 1 prae- 
tereo for praeter eos. 

Lehmann is always ready to cordially 
accept the conjectures of others: and it is no 
small feature of his edition that he has 
adopted Bosius’s conjecture Aadayedoay in 
Att. ix. 18. 3 which is at once explicable 
when we notice that at this time (cp. ix. 7. 
5: x. 2. 1) Cicero had in his head the epi- 
gram of Leonidas of Tarentum (Anth. Pal. 
x. 1). At viii. 12c. 4 he adopts Boot’s Sicca 
abs te |MSS. sic adpoete] and x. 8. 3 the 
same scholar’s Zanta esse poterit indignitas 
nostra ? which is the reading of the Tor- 
nesianus Z, while Zacita of the Italian 
MSS. involves taking indignitas ‘ unworthi- 
ness’ in the unusual though not impossible 
sense of ‘indignation.’ Another good read- 
ing adopted from Z is x. 8a. 1 non possum 
dissimulare mihi famam quoque, quamvis sit 
falsa, falsam agnoscere magni esse |M omits 
talsam agnoscere|. He ought to have 
adopted Boot’s malim for. malum in Att. ix. 
18. 3, a reading the full excellence of which 
even Boot himself does not appear to have 
seen, viz. that it does away with the only 
example which the grammarians had left of 
the pres. subj. in a prohibition addressed to 
a definite individual: cp. Madv. Opuse. Acad. 
p. 485. In i. 19. 10 he rightly omits sz 
after potius with Tyrrell, vil. 3. 12 adopts 
Mommsen’s appetierimus, and ix. 13a accepts 
Madvig’s posse mihi viderer, Where no 
satisfactory emendation has been suggested 
L. retains the reading Hofmann had adopted, 
e-g.1. 16.3 (apse nullam and salva): ili. 5 
(Lhurii) : ix. 18. 1 (iram huius in absentes). 
He is wrong in not accepting the reading of 
the second hand of M in Aft. vill. 3. 4 
Invite |M? in te] cept Capuam and adhering 
to Hotmann’s non recepi: for, as Prof. 
Tyrrell points out, Cie. uses the adverb 
invite in De Orat. ii. 364. But he is prob- 
ably right in accepting Nipperdey’s conjec- 
ture in x. 8.5 contendimus for condimus of 
the Italian MSS. In Harl. 2491 (a MS. 
very like the Hamilton MS. at Berlin, 
which is the copy Poggio made in 1408) we 
find nec ostendimus which points to ne con- 
tendimus. Possibly too he is right in read- 
ing vill. 12. 2 tmperatam (‘the province which 


had been already assigned me without ask- 
ing my consent’) for imparatam: and in 
defending the MS. reading zwdicata in ii. 12. 
3 by comparing x. 8b. 1, Fam. vii. 33. 2 for 
iudicare = decernere. 

No less valuable are Lehmann’s contri- 
butions to a better interpretation of the 
received text. Space does not admit of 
mention of more than a few of the import- 
ant notes which have been added in Part ITT. 
He accurately explains Lt tamen (Att. x. 8. 
6, Fam. ix. 9.3), which had been a stum- 
bling-block to Hofmann and Boot, as afford- 
ing a second and stronger form of argument, 
‘and be that as it may,’ ‘ putting these con- 
siderations aside,’ an explanation similar to 
that given by Madvig (fin. li. 84) and 
Munro (Luer. v. 1177). And he has cer- 
tainly given the correct interpretation of 
Att. x. 8. 4 Ltaque nunquam id egit ut His- 
paniae per se tenerentur * Pompey’s policy 
was never the preservation of the Spains 
for their own sake,’ he never made his 
Spanish provinces his main position, they 
were not in his eyes essential possessions 
but only accidental ones, and their loss made 
little difference in his plans ; supremacy by 
sea was what he aimed at. For per se in 
this sense L. compares Fin. i. 25 per se esset 
virtus...ecpetenda. In Att. vii. 3. 11 he is 
wrong in explaining a/iquis as referring to 
Caesar : for though doubtless a/iquis is ocea- 
sionally used when referring to a definite indi- 
vidual whom the writer does not wish to name 
(ep. Plane. 85), yetitisimpossible to take it in 
this sense here owing to d/i preceding. His 
objection to translating tantum modo ut 
(fam. xvi. 12. 4, ep. Att. ix. 10. 4) ‘ provided 
only that’ and his preference for ‘ Heaven 
grant that’ introduce at best a needless 
distinction. Perhaps also he pushes too far 
his readiness to accept asyndeton of two 
words (cep. Quaest. Tull. pp. 23—26) when 
he wishes to read x. 8a. 1 Dolabellam Tulliam, 
xii. 19. 2 Balbus Oppius. We are quite 
unable to follow him in explaining Yam. 
xiv. 7. 1 id est Apollini et Aesculapio (words 
which are certainly a gloss and probably 
were originally A. aut Ae.) as a reflection 
on the excessive zeal in religious matters 
which Terentia was likely to display in 
rendering her thanks to two gods. 

But whatever points there may be where- 
in disagreement is possible, they are very 
few and seldom admit of more than diver- 
gence of individual opinion. On the whole 
Lehmann’s edition is one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the criticism and 
elucidation of Cicero’s correspondence which 
have appeared recently. L, C, Purser. 
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ESSAYS ON PETRONIUS. 


L’envers de la société Romaine d’aprés Pétrone 
(EmiLe Tuomas), Pp. xi. and 131. Paris, 
Hachette et Cie. 1892. 3 fr. 


THis book is of little or no value to the 
scientific student of Petronius, and indeed 
it is difficult to say to what class of readers 
it appeals, since it is not suitable for an 
introduction to the study of the Satiricon. 
After a very brief indication of the contents 
of the novel, and a discussion of its relation 
to modern taste, the author treats first of 
Eumolpus and the poetry of the Satiricon, 
then of Agamemnon and the position of 
rhetoric under the Empire. Then follows a 
chapter on ‘les petites gens’ and their ways 
and thoughts as revealed by the conversa- 
tion at Trimalchio’s table, another on the 
banquet itself, and short discussions of the 
lost portions of the story and the language 


and style of Petronius. The book is written 
in a light and not unpleasing style, with 
references to modern literature and manners ; 
but such difficulties as e.g. the determination 
of Trimalchio’s place of residence are merely 
alluded to without being discussed. On p. 
21 the author states that the Satericon con- 
tains no allusion to the Jews (except a doubt- 
ful one mentioned in the foot-note); he has 
overlooked p. 70, 30. On p. 97 the modern 
counterpart of Trimalchio is found in Schlie- 
mann, and a_ parallel is drawn in more 
than questionable taste. The feeling which 
prompts such allusions to the ‘grocer of Meck- 
lenburg’ is now happily seldom displayed by 
serious French writers. On the whole, the 
book will not add to M. Thomas’ reputa- 
tion. 
H. Srvarr Jones, 


TWO NOTICES OF FURNEAUX’S AVWALS OF TACITUS. 


The Annals of Tacitus, edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Henry Furneaux, M.A. 
Vol. I, 1884. Vol. IJ,1891. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.) 


Witrx the publication of the second 
volume Mr. Furneaux has brought to com- 
pletion an edition of the Annals of which 
Oxford is with good reason proud. Mr. 
Furneaux has not only collected all that 
is most valuable from former editions, 
but has brought his work completely up to 
date by the thorough use which he has made 
of the latest editions of Mommsen’s 
Staatsrecht, the fifth volume of his Roman 
History, Marquardt’s Staatsverwaltung, and 
Hirschfeld’s Verwaltwungsgeschichte. 

With the aid of these and similar materials 
Mr. Furneaux has written a series of very 
complete, accurate and useful introductory 
essays and appendices—in the first volume 
on the constitution of the Early Princi- 
pate, Rome under Augustus and Tiberius, 
and the character and government of 
Tiberius—in the second volume on the 
character and government of Gaius, Claudius 
and Nero, and on the Neronian persecution 
of the Christians. There are also extremely 
useful summaries of events between the end 


of the 6th and the beginning of the 11th 
Books, and between the end of the 16th and 
the beginning of the Histories, while sepa- 
rate chapters deal with the relations of 
Rome and Parthia, and the Conquest 
of Britain. The mere titles of these essays 
show how thorough and exhaustive Mr. 
Furneaux’s work has been on the historical 
side, but there is also a very complete 
chapter, based of course mainly upon 
Draeger, on the syntax and style of Tacitus. 
The most valuable part of the edition however 
is the commentary, which, while by no means 
neglecting literary points of grammar and 
style, deals mainly, as a commentary on 
Tacitus must, with historical and, in the 
wide use of the term, archaeological points. 
It would be difficult to speak too highly of 
the thoroughness with which this part of the 
work has uniformly been done ; still there 
are a few points on which it is possible to 
disagree with Mr. Furneaux, and there are 
a few omissions which may perhaps be 
pointed out. All such questionable matters, 
I think, I have collected in the following 
notes, which may possibly be interesting to 
historical students, for whom Mr. Furneaux 
has provided an immense help by his book. 

On p. 67 Mr. Furneaux supports his asser- 
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tion that Augustus received in B.c. 19 ‘ such 
censorial power as belonged to the regimen 
legum et morum’ by reference to the Jon. 
Ane. Gr. iii. 15. — Possibly the last edition 
of the Mon. Anc. (1883) was not published 
when Mr. Furneaux wrote this, but from the 
now established and accepted reading it is 
clear that Augustus (in spite of the asser- 
tions of Suet. dwg. 27 and Dio Cass. 54, 10) 
definitely declined the office which indeed 
was more dictatorial than censorial (see 
the edition of 1883, p. 28). Apparently 
connected with this mistake are the asser- 
tions (a) that Augustus as ‘corrector 
morum ’ annually revised the album senato- 
rium (p. 69, see also the same mistake in 
note on ii. 33, 6) and (b) that the expulsion 
of senators by the princeps was an exercise 
of his censorial power (see note on 
ii. 48, 3). With regard to (a), the term 
‘corrector morum’ was not applied to the 
princeps till the time of Domitian (see 
Suet. Dom. 8), except during his actual 
censorship (as in Suet. 7%b. 42); while with 
regard to (b), it is not the case that the 
princeps expelled from the senate at all 
except when actually censor (eg. Silanus 
was expelled from the senate per edictum 
Vitellii when the latter was censor with 
Claudius, Tac. Ann. xii. 4). Apart from 
these occasions the princeps merely under- 
took the annual revision of the ‘album 
senatorium’ (Dio Cass. 55, 3), and removed 
from it the names of those senators. who on 
legal grounds had lost or forfeited their 
qualification. Thus the senators mentioned 
in li. 48 were not expelled by any censorial 
power but merely removed through loss of 
the senatorial ceusus : while Apidius Merula 
(iv. 42, 3) was similarly removed, because he 
had omitted the oath to the ‘acta Augusti,’ 
an omission which was no doubt as legally 
followed by loss of senatorial privileges, as 
was the omission to swear observance to 
the laws generally (see the law on the 
Bantine Table, line 19, Bruns 4th edition, 
p. 52). 

On p. 69 Mr. Furneaux says that in 23 B.c, 
the ‘proconsulare imperium’ of Augustus 
was ‘made valid even within the walls of 
Rome.’ I do not think this follows from the 
words of Dio Cass. 53,32. Itis well known 
how carefully the proconsulare imperium was 
omitted in the imperial titulature and how 
even when it does first appear, as under 
Trajan, it was only at times when he was 
away from Rome. All that we can gather 
from Dio Cassius is that Augustus, instead 
of laying down this imperium when he 
entered the city, was allowed to exercise his 
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government of the provinces and his com- 
mand of the army from the city (see 
Journal of Philology, No. 41, p. 63). 

In the note on ‘collega imperii’ i. 3, 3 
(p. 158) I think it should be noted that 
what was granted to Tiberius in 13 a.p. was 
much more than the secondary imperium 
proconsulare as held by Agrippa and Tiberius 
on previous occasions and by Germanicus 
afterwards. The words of Velleius (2, 121) 
quoted by Mr. Furneaux, and of Suetonius 
(Z%b. 21) omitted by him, prove, I think, 
that Tiberius from this time held the 
‘imperium proconsulare’ in the same sense in 
which Augustus held it himself, and it is 
quite in accordance with this that he gave 
the watchword to the praetorian cohorts 
‘ut imperator,’ and sent letters to the armies 
*tanquam principatu adepto’ (i. 7, 7-8) im- 
mediately on the death of Augustus. 

On p. 180, where Mr. Furneaux says that 
most of Illyricum was placed under the 
legate of Pannonia, a somewhat clearer note 
on the wider and narrower sense in which 
the name Illyricum was used would seem 
desirable, while it might perhaps have been 
added in the note on Dalmatia (iv. 5, 5) that 
Tacitus in calling the province by that name 
instead of Illyricum is really antedating a 
description not in official use till the Flavian 
times. 

On p. 196 in the note on Germanicae 
legiones (i. 31, 1) Mr. Furneaux does not 
allude to Mommsen’s view (Rém. Gesch. v. 
p. 108 note 1) that the two Germaniae were 
strictly speaking not provinces at all, but 
formed a part of Belgica, though, as it was 
found advisable to place the frontier legions 
under consular legati, practically the civil 
administration of these districts fell to 
them also. That officially the legatus of 
either Germany was leg. Aug. pr. pr. exercitus 
inf. (or sup.) Germaniae is not only proved by 
such inscriptions as Wilm. 638, 1260 b, 1293, 
&e., but confirmed by numerous passages 
of Tacitus (e.g. i. 31, vi. 30, xiii. 53 and 56), 
though on the other hand in iii. 41, iv. 73 
and xiii, 53 he speaks as if the Germaniae 
were separate provinces. 

In the note on aram Ubiorum (i. 57, 2, p. 
227) Mr. Furneaux might have pointed out 
more clearly that at the time when Germany 
beyond the Rhine was practically a Roman 
province this ara had been intended as the 
provincial centre of the cult of Rome and 
Augustus and the seat of the provincial 
concilium, just as the temple to Claudius in 
Britain followed immediately after the 
formation of the province. The altar was 
not set up by the Germans, as Mr. Furneaux 
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says, but by the Roman conquerors (ef. 
Dio Cass. 55, 80). 

In his note on praetorem Bithyniae (i. 74, 
1, p. 247) Mr. Furneaux seems to explain 
praetor as = praetorius, because all the 
governors of senatorial provinces must have 
passed the praetorship. Surely it is rather 
a survival of the republican times when 
praetors were sent out as provincial govern- 
ors. So in xv. 25 praetores includes legati 
of imperial provinces as well as proconsuls. 
Similarly Plutarch (Galdb. 4) calls Vindex 
Tadarias otparnyos=Galliae praetor. It is 
a slip on Mr. Furneaux’s part to say that 
the proconsul of Bithynia could ever be 
termed ‘ propraetor.’ 

On p. 249 in the note on ‘ad reciperatores 
itum est’ Mr. Furneaux quotes Plin. Zp. 1. 
11, 2 to show that in such cases the criminal 
charges were dropped. I think he should 
also have quoted “yp. iv. 9, 19, from which 
it would seem that a governor who had to 
go before the iudices or reciperatores usually 
lost his senatorial rank. 

A reference to xiii. 29, 1 will show that 
Mr, Furneaux is not quite correct in saying 
on i. 75, 4 that Augustus transferred the 
charge of the ‘aerarium’ from quaestors to 
praetors in 28 B.c, 

On p. 326 it is stated that Noricum was 
at this time an ‘inermis provincia’ under a 
procurator. Mr. Furneaux probably does not 
mean that all procuratorial provinces were 
inermes, the Mauretanian provinces Raetia 
and Cappadocia e.g. being very strongly gar- 
risoned. But Tacitus (/ist. i. 11) expressly 
distinguishes Noricum, Raetia, Thrace, &c., 
from the provinciae inermes, while it appears 
from Hist. 111. 5 that Noricum at the end of 
Nero’s reign had eight cohorts and an ala. 

In p. 337 in his note on ‘ consultatum ’ 
Mr. Furneaux infers from what took place 
after the death of Germanicus that no sub- 
ordinate legatus was, as such, entitled to 
represent the ‘legatus Augusti’ as_ the 
quaestor might represent a senatorial pro- 
consul. The passage by no means bears 
out this inference, since Germanicus, as 
holding the ‘imperium proconsulare,’ had 
under hima number of legati, none more 
privileged to represent him than the rest. 
An ordinary legatus would be represented, as 
Marquardt Staatsverw. I. p. 556 shows by 
numerous instances, by his procurator or 
occasionally by the legati legionum. See 
Hist. i. 60 and ii. 97. 

On the expulsion of the Jews by Tiberius 
(ii. 84, 5) Mommsen has thrown some fresh 
light in the Historische Zeitschrift, Bd. 64, 
p. 408, where he shows that it was the 


Rowman citizenship of these Jews, intimated 
by the expression ‘libertini generis’ and 
explicitly stated by Philo (deg. ad Caium 23, 
24), which made them liable to this interfer 
ence, while it was the same fact again which 
deprived them of the benefit of exemption 
from military service which the Jews en- 
joyed, 

On iii, 12, 2 some notice should, I think, 
be taken of the strange assertion of Tiberius 
that he had appointed Piso to be legatus 
Syriae ‘auctore senatu.’ No other instance 
is known of the senate being being consulted 
as to the appointment to an imperial pro- 
vince, though Suetonius says (7%. 30) that 
Tiberius used to consult the senate ‘ quibus 
imperium prorogari, aut extraordinaria bella 
mandari...placeret.’ The case of Pliny who 
went as legatus to Bithynia, ‘s.c. missus ab 
imp. et,’ is not really parallel. 

On iii. 17, 8 (p. 371) Mr. Furneaux 
explains the fact that when the princeps 
presided the magistrates were asked for their 
sententia like the other senators, by saying 
that when the consuls presided the other 
magistrates might speak at any time unasked. 
Mommsen however has shown, Staatsr. 
iii. p. 944, that magistrates during their 
time of office lost the right both of giving 
a sententia and of voting. See also Hist. 
iv. 41. 

In iii. 21, 4 a note is wanted on ‘ iure pro- 
consulis.’ Tiberius, it is stated, granted a 
‘civica corona’ to a soldier, complaining 
that Apronius proconsul of Africa had not 
given it ‘iure proconsulis.’ As a matter of 
fact we find that all military decorations 
were granted by the emperor himself. But 
as this was in virtue of his imperium pro- 
consulare, formally every proconsul had the 
same right. In fact however it was a right 
which could never be exercised since the 
proconsul had no military command, with 
the solitary exception of the proconsul of 
Africa, who till the time of Caligula had a 
legion under him and could therefore confer 
military decorations. 
generalisation of Suetonius (7%. 32) who 
implies that legati also could confer mili- 
taria dona, which was not the case. 

Mr. Furneaux suggests (p. 400) that the 
cohort mentioned as at Lugdunum (//ist. 1. 
64)may be wrongly written as the eighteenth. 
This is possible, but the number of praetorian 
and urban cohorts was considerably increased 
under Claudius, and there was certainly a 
cohors X VII. Luguduniensis in the first cen- 
tury (see Hermes xvi. p. 645). 

On p. 428 (iii. 67, 2) a somewhat fuller 
note is wanted on ‘ facundissimis totius Asiae 
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ad accusandum delectis. Mr. Furneaux 
erely says they were ‘the rhetoricians of 
Ephesus and other Greek cities.’ They were 
f course the legati sent by the concilium of 
the province to accuse Silanus; just as we 
hear of ‘Cilicum legati’ (xvi. 21, 3) in con- 
nexion with the accusation of Capito. 
Neither here nor in connexion with the 
well-known passage in Bk. xv. 20-22 does 
Mr. Furneaux make any reference to the 
functions of these provincial concilia in 
relation to the accusations of governors. 

On iv. 15, 3 it is stated that the existence 
of procuratores even in all senatorial prov- 
inces is attested by numerous inscriptions. 
I think it should be added that with the 
exception of Asia we find procuratores in no 
senatorial province before the time of 
Claudius. 

On p. 462 Messala Volesus is apparently 
spoken of as having been proconsul of Africa. 
The reference given shows that Asia was his 
province. 

On iv. 43, 7-8 Mr. Furneaux entirely 
passes over an important passage connected 
with the ius exulandi. The point is that 
Vuleatius Rufus by going into exile at 
Massilia and being admitted to the civitas 
of that town ceased to be a Roman citizen, 
and so, as Tacitus says, ‘exul in Massilienses 
receptus bona sua rei publicae eorum ut 
patriae reliquerat.’ To support their claim 
to the money, the Massilienses brought for- 
ward ‘ P. Rutilii exemplum.’ Mr. Furneaux 
merely refers to ili. 61, 2 where Rutilius is 
mentioned in quite another connexion. 
Reference should have been given to Liv. 
Ep. 70, Cie. pro Balb. 11, 28, Vell. Paterc. 11. 
13, ete., from which it appears that Rutilius 
on being condemned under the lex repetund- 
arum went into exile to Smyrna, and be- 
came a citizen of that town. Mommsen 
explains the constitutional aspect of the 
question (Staatsr. lil. pp. 48-49), pointing out 
that it was only in the case of autonomous 
towns connected by some kind of foedus 
with Rome that the ius exulandi held good. 
An important quotation from Cic. pro 
Caecina, 34, throws a good deal of light on 
the passage ‘Nam quia ex nostro iure 
duarum civitatum nemo esse possit, tum 
amittitur haec civitas denique quum is qui 
 profugit receptus est in exilium, hoc est in 
aliam civitatem.’ The people of Massilia 
could put their case in an a fortiori form, 
because Rutilius had been allowed to acquire 
the civitas in Smyrna, although that was not 
really an autonomous town. 

In iv. 47 1 the difficulty with regard to 
Poppaeus Sabinus seems to need more notice 
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than the brief allusion to it made in the note 
oni. 80,1. fn 15 a.p. Sabinus is certainly 
legate of Moesia, Macedonia and Achaia (i. 
80), in 26 a.p. he is still in command of 
legions and receives ‘triumphi insignia’ 
(iv. 46), in 31 a.p. he is certainly in com- 
mand of Macedonia and Achaia, while at his 
death in 36 a.p. Tacitus says that he had 
been in command of ‘maximae provinciae’ 
for twenty-four years (vi. 39), while finally 
Dio Cassius 58, 25 distinctly says that 
Sabinus was legate of Moesia and Macedonia 
during the whole of Tiberius’ reign, and 
that he was succeeded by Memmius Regulus. 
On the other hand Latinius Pandus is dis- 
tinctly called pro praetore Moesiae in 18 A.D. 
(ii. 66), Pomponius Flaccus is distinctly said 
to have succeeded him in 19 a.D. (ii. 66), while 
Pomponius Labeo is also said ‘ praefuisse 
Moesiae’ (iv. 47 and vi. 29). I can only 
state the difficulty here without attempting 
a solution of it. 

In iv. 72, 2 in the note on e primipilari- 
bus Mr. Furneaux might perhaps have 
given more instances of these ‘ praefecti’ 
who were put in charge of outlying districts 
in imperial provinces. The praefectus of 
the Frisii has already been mentioned in 
1605 22 

In vi. 11 a clearer and completer note is 
wanted on the development of the 
praefectura urbis into a continuous office. 
The ‘untrustworthy story’ by the by in 
Suet. 7b. 42 is supported by Plin. H. NV. 
14, 22, 145. 

On p. 35 in Vol. II. Mr. Furneaux in 
mentioning the changes in administration 
made by Claudius says that ‘functions 
hitherto belonging to senators pass to a 
praefectus curatorum alvei Tiberis.’ This 
however, as Hirschfield points out (p. 153), 
was only a temporary change, and we find 
senatorial curatores alvei Tiberis etc. 
again under Trajan. 

On p. 169 at xi. 11, 3 the note on ludi 
saeculares requires to be rewritten in the 
light of the ‘commentaria ludorum saecu- 
larium’ lately edited by Mommsen. 

In notes to two passages relating to the 
levy of soldiers for the legions, xiii. 7, 1 and 
xiii. 35, 4 Mr. Furneaux holds a view which 
since Mommsen’s article in Hermes xix. on 
die Conscriptions-ordnung der rom. Kaiser- 
zeit must be given up. In both these 
passages the levy was for the oriental 
legions and was held in the one case 
‘ proximas per provincias,’ in the other ‘ per 
Galatiam Cappadociamque.’ Mr. Furneaux 
says it would be for young men of citizen 
blood in these provinces, aud the accepted 
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view certainly was till recently that only 
Roman citizens were enlisted for the 
legions. _Mommsen however has now 
shown conclusively that though this was 
still generally the case in the west, the 
Oriental and Egyptian legions were mainly 
composed of  provincials from Egypt, 


Galatia, Syria, Paphlagonia, ete.; who 
were certainly only peregrini till their 


enlistment, when they received the civitas 
together with their admission to a legion. 
The name for legions formed wholly in this 
way was vernaculae (see Caes. B. C. ii. 20 
and conf. i. 31, 4, vernacula multitudo). 

Again in a third passage, xvi. 13, 4, 
Tacitus says that the Illyrican legions were 
recruited by levies in Gallia Narbonensis, 
Africa and Asia. Mommsen shows that 
this statement is to a great extent con- 
firmed by inscriptions. While these prove 
that the Pannonian legions were almost 
exclusively recruited from the west, the 
Dalmatian and Moesian legions seem to 
have contained a considerable proportion of 
soldiers from Galatia and other parts of 
Asia Minor. 

On p. 320 to xiii. 9, 3 I cannot think that 
Mommsen, whom Mr. Furneaux follows, is 
right in identifying the Arrius Varus who 
is here ‘ praefectus cohortis’ with the Arrius 
Varus who several years later gains the 
position of primipilus as a reward for 
accusing Corbulo (Mist. iii. 6). The latter 
was more probably son of the former. 

On p. 322 on xiii. 11, 2 Mr. Furneaux 
says that ‘the right of pardon belonged 
in all cases to the princeps.’ This is 
certainly put much too strongly. It would 
be more true to say that de iure the right of 
pardon belonged in all cases to the senate, 
but de facto the princeps continually 
usurped the right, until through usage it 
was recognized as legal by the later jurists 
(see Momms. Staatsr. ii. p. 848, and Herzog 
ip; (29): 

In the note on ‘classi’ (xiv. 3, 5, p. 392) 
where it is stated that the praefecti of the 
fleet at Misenum were sometimes freedmen, 
it would have been as well to have added 
that no such case is known in connexion 
with the fleet at Ravenna. On p. 411 the 
note on collegia is extremely incomplete 
and even misleading, while on the same 
page, to xiv. 18, 2, the mission of Strabo 
‘praetoria potestate usum et missum 
disceptatorem a Claudio agrorum ete.’ 
would have been much better illustrated by 
Wilm. 874, from which we may infer that 
Strabo was officially ‘legatus Aug. pro 
praet.’ In the note on Paulinus Suetonius 


(xiv, 29, 2) it is said not quite correctly 
that he had been legatus in Mauretania. 
He was really legatus of the army in Africa, 
and was only acting in Mauretania in the 
same way as é.g. Poppaeus Sabinus did in 
Thrace. 

In xiv. 63, 1 a note is perhaps wanted in 
‘in spem sociandae classis.’ Anicetus hoped 
to be made praefectus of the fleet at 
Ravenna as well as that at Misenum, as 
Lueilius Bassus afterwards was under 
Vitellius (//ist. ii. 100). 

In the note on Alpium Maritimarum 
xv. 32, 1 Mr. Furneaux says that this 
district was formed by Augustus into a 
small province under an equestrian pro- 
curator. This is not quite correct. The 
province was certainly under a praefectus 
at first: Strabo in the passage cited by 
Mr. Furneaux uses the term vtrapyos not 
éxitpovos, and we find a ‘praefectus 
civitatum in Alpibus maritimis’ as late as 
the time of Claudius C.Z.Z. v. 1838). The 
same is certainly true of Raetia and the 
Cottian Alps, and probably of Noricum and 
Cappadocia. The only certain instance of a 
province being administered by a procurator 
before the time of Claudius is, I believe, 
that of Judaea ; and here the state of things 
must have been to a certain extent 
exceptional, since the procuratores could be 
deposed by the legati of Syria, whereas we 
have no reason for supposing that the 
legates of Moesia or Pannonia or Upper 
Germany had any such power of deposing 
the procurators of Thrace or Noricum or 
Raetia. Marquardt (ii. p. 245), lam aware, 
says that Sardinia was given in 6 A.D, to a 
procurator, but the term orpatidpyyns used 
by Dio Cass. (55, 28) answers more to prae- 
fectus than to procurator. 

In conclusion it may be said that the 
Index at the end of Vol. II. appears to be 
a thoroughly complete and useful one ; but 
the book suffers to a certain extent from 
not having an apparatus criticus, containing 
at any rate the readings of the Medicean 
MS. in difficult places. Mr. Furneaux 
assumes indeed that all his readers will 
have Halm’s edition in their hands, and 
this omission makes it almost necessary 
that they should. I hope Mr. Furneaux 
will, notwithstanding the appearance of 
another edition, still think it worth his 
while to edit the Histories. 

E. G. Harpy. 


THe labour of collection and _ selection 
which Mr. Furneaux has bestowed on the text 
of Annals XI.-X VI. places his second volume 
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even above the first as an addition to the 
literature of Tacitean criticism. Great care 
has been taken to give the reader every 
facility for arriving at his own conclusions, 
when he is not satisfied by those of the 
editor : in fact Mr. Furneaux’ critical and 
explanatory commentary is a monument of 
industry and thoroughness. With his judg- 
ment in selecting the right reading or the 
right rendering I do notalways agree. But 
then the textual criticism and interpretation 
of Tacitus must always be largely a matter 
of private opinion, not closely dependent 
upon absolute principles of right or wrong. 
Where the MS. is an uncertain guide, and 
where—as is more especially the case in the 
later books of the Annals—acknowledged 
diversities of usage, dzaé Aeyopueva of idiom 
or vocabulary, are so frequent that one is 
tempted to say potior lectio dubiae Latini- 
tatis, certainty of rendering or emendation 
is very rarely attainable. The right may 
here be just what in a more consistent 
author would be the wrong. 

I have however noted some passages 
where [ venture to disagree with Mr. 
Furneaux. 

XI. 7 usui et rebus subsidium praeparari : 
better taken as equivalent to usuz esse ut et 
rebus subsidium praepararetur, ‘it is profitable 
that some provision be made for practical 
matters’ or necessities of life as distinguished 
from fama above. XI. 10 obsidio: not ‘ by 
way of hostageship’ (F.) but simply ‘as a 
hostage’: compare the use of servitiwm for 
servus. XII. 35 infensos is not well rendered 
by ‘filled with ardour.’ XII. 40 ut maior 
laus compositi etc.: F. keeps the Med. text 
and translates ‘that their pacification might 
be the greater credit’ (ut maior laus essent 
compositi) : which involves the very unusual 
omission of a final subjunctive. I cannot 
agree that this is more probable than the 
compositis of Nipperdey and Driiger (=si 
compositi essent). But here, as so often, F. 
himself gives us full opportunity of selection 
even where he chooses what seems the wrong 
course. XII. 60 quae evicerant publice 
valebant : not ‘were for the advantage of 
the whole order’ (could valebant mean this 4) 
but ‘affected the whole community’: the 
contrast is, as F. says, with the subsequent 
ascendancy of individuals. XII. 65 at 
novercae insidiis domum—reticuisset: the 
understood subject of reticuisset must surely 
be noverca: both grammar and sense are 
against F.’s explanation that the subject is 
Narcissus. The fact of Agrippina’s having 
blamed the impudicitia of Claudius’ former 
wife made her own conduct the ,worse. 


Perhaps F. is right in adopting Halm’s 
alteration of the text in the preceding 
words : certainly the Med. text makes no 
sense: but even so the retention of si Nero 
imperitaret is an obvious difficulty, as it is 
meaningless to say that Claudius would 
have fresh complications like the case of 
Messalina and Silius on his hands if Nero 
were to be emperor—for then Claudius would 
have ceased to reign. XII. 66 oblatae 
occasionis may possibly be rightly explained 
as a genitive of respect after propera: but 
the construction is extraordinarily harsh 
and is certainly not justified by the passages 
quoted in support of it (XI. 26 irae pro- 
perum and IV. 59 apiscendae potentiae pro- 
perum): both irae and apiscendae potentiae 
are real qualities or actions or characteristics, 
and the construction is simply like ardens 
animi etc. : but oblatae occasionis does not 
come under this head. Why not read 
oblata occasione? XIII. 15 levi quidem— 
quaesivisset: F. says the subjunctive is used 
because this is part of Nero’s thought: but 
it is surely an instance of the practice 
(common in the Silver Age) of coordinating 
a relative and subjunctive with an attribu- 
tive adjective or participle: compare Hist. 
IIT. 9 egregius ipse et qui solus ad id bellum 
artes bonas attulisset. XIII. 21 aut exsistut 
etc.: F.’s rendering does not do justice to 
aut, which indeed seems to be really unex- 
plainable, unless we adopt some such trans- 
position as that suggested by Nipperdey. 
Jt would not be a very violent alteration to 
read haut exsistat etc. : ‘no one would appear, 
to accuse me of graver crimes.’ XIII. 22 apud 
libidines principis: ‘an unprecedented ex- 
pression, implying quasi-personification, like 
“apud aures,” and thus=apud principem 
libidinosum’ (F.): this seems to be unneces- 
sarily farfetched. Apud may very well 
stand for inter (compare XII. 1 apud libertos) 
and the meaning will be that Paris was too 
important among the emperor’s dissipations 
(too necessary to them) to be punished, 
XIII. 26 the sentence beginning dle an 
auctor constitutionis is hopelessly corrupt, 
and perhaps it would have been wiser not to 
attempt any emendation: the result being 
that neither is the MS. text preserved nor 
any intelligible substitute given. Possibly 
sententiam eorum consullarent is misplaced 
and should come (altering consultarent to 
consultavit) after adversos: ille an auctor 
constitutionis fieret ut inter paucos et sententiae 
adversos sententiam eorum consultavit. But 
the passage is beyond remedy. XIII. 42 for 
paravisset F. rightly says we should expect 
the infinitive : not however because paravit 
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would be used in oratio recta, but because 
the question is ‘rhetorical,’ not a real ques- 
tion expecting an answer: as in 43 cur 
enim neminem alium delectum? XIV. 7 
nisi quid Burrus et Seneca: quos expergens 
statim acciverat: the aoristic use of the 
present participle is so rare that nist guid 
Burrus et Seneca expedirent: quos statim 
acciverat (a reading mentioned by F.) would 
be certainly preferable. Med. has eapergens 
quos. XIV. 15 dewm vocabulis appellantes 
surely means ‘calling (his beauty and voice) 
that of the gods,’ calling it divine. F. makes 
dewm a genitive dependent on vocabulis. 
XIV. 22 for mutationem regis I should much 
prefer Orelli’s mutationem regnis. XIV. 23 
dux Romanus diversis artibus: F. calls 
this a very strange use even for Tac. of the 
ablative of quality : but it is quite justified 
by pacis artibus in Hist. I. 8. XV. 18 dum 
aspectui consulitur is taken by F. as the 
statement of a general principle: but it 
seems rather to refer to the particular 
occasion : the senate allowed the decree to 
stand because they had regard to appear- 
ances. XV. 29 sublatum capiti diadema may 
perhaps be defended by the analogy of the 
dat. after other words of removal: but it 
would be simpler to read capitis. M. has 
sublati capiti, so that in any case alteration 
is necessary : perhaps the i may be due to 
the following imagini. XV. 44 odio humani 
generis convicti (of the Christians) : it seems 
much better to interpret this as a subjective 
genitive (the view of Ritter disapproved by 
F.). They were condemned less for any 
particular crime than for the general hatred 
which they aroused. XV. 47 in sacrificus 
quibus gravidas hostias immolart mos est : 
explained by F. to mean ‘at the sacrifices to 
the deities to whom gravidae hostiae are 
sacrificed’: an interpretation which is not 
necessary and is scarcely Latin. Quzbus 
may very well mean simply ‘at which’ : 
like Judis or gladiatoribus. XV. 58 laetatum 
erga conjuratos etc.: F. follows general 
opinion in adopting this reading for the 
latatum of Med.: but besides that erya must 
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bear the unusual sense of coram, the collo- 
cation of Jlaetatum with subiti occursus 
seems unhappy. Perhaps the word in Med. 
might conceal J/etalis, as a predicate of 
JSortuitus sermo ete. XV. 60 itis not easy 
to explain ilud breve mortis arbitrium as 
‘the usual short interval for a choice of 
death.’ There would be little difficulty in 
reading ili, XV. 66 hortaturque ultro 
vedderet tam bono principt vicem: can uliro, 
as F. says is probably best, go with 
redderet ? I should imagine that this is for- 
bidden by the idea of spontaneous initiative 
contained in the word, and that it is much 
better taken with hortatur: which also 
improves the sense. Scaevinus not only 
does not yield to threats but actually takes 
upon himself to offer advice. XVI. 16 F. 
rejects the reading semel editam (quam non 
ut in cladibus exercituum aut captivitate 
urbium semel editam transire licet) and 
prefers the difficult and harsh semel edito 
on the ground that edere tram is ‘hardly a 
possible expression.’ No doubt, in the sense 
of venting anger: but why not possible and 
natural if the meaning required is ‘to tell 
the story of the divine anger’? XVI. 28 
I very much prefer ageret senatorem (advo- 
cated by Madvig) to F.’s agere: the latter 
reading necessitates a pregnancy of meaning 
for senatorem—thus equivalent to ‘a senator 
of the old Republican régime ’—which does 
not seem to be justified by any other 
passage. 

In the interest of young students it 
might have been well to add notes on the 
meaning of conducere (XI. 9) and reddere 
(XI. 20): on lege agi (XII. 60): on the 
grammar of nullis extrinsecus adiwmentis 
(XII. 61): and on the technical sense of 
evocare (XIII. 52). 

There are several misprints: I have 
noticed Agrippina (-ae) p. 219, pracecipua 
263, Cibryatae 271, Paenus 289, deese 316, 
quibusdum 341, qua (quae) 376, Octavium 
467, aspisceretur 486, mari (matri) 565. 


A. D. GoDLEY. 





BARING-GOULD’S TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 


The Tragedy of the Caesars, by 8. Barinc- 
GouLtp. 2 vols. Methuen & Co. 1892. 
30s. 


Tuts book contains the story of the Caesars 
of the Julian and Claudian lines, that is 


to say from Julius Caesar to Nero. Its 
purpose is not historical but biographi- 
cal. The writer may be deseribed as a 
fervent Caesarian. The great founder of 
the line is for him, as for Mommsen and 
Froude, not only a consummate statesman, 
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but an almost perfect man ; he ‘was one of 
the most lovable and admirable characters 
of whom we have record’; the British 
Museum bust shows that there was in him 
‘a patience, a forbearance, a charity that 
would be sublime even in a Christian.’ 
Alas! as one reads these words there rise up 
in judgment some words of Caesar’s own ;— 
Ltaque omni senatu necato reliquos sub corona 
vendidit. Sublime no doubt, but hardly 
patient or forbearing or charitable. Mr. 
Baring-Gould finds in the busts of Augustus 
that he was driven to the proscriptions by 
necessity, and that they caused him great 
distress. Mark Antony ‘in spite of his 
round head was an idealist, and his char- 
acter very attractive.’ From the statue of 
Livia as Ceres in the Louvre (which almost 
certainly is not Livia) we learn that she 
was ‘a good woman.’ ‘Tiberius was ‘a man 
of noble aspirations, tender heart, sincere 
desire to do his duty.’ The younger 
Agrippina was ‘queenly, honourable, and 
pure in life to the end’; this on the 
authority of the famous seated statue at 
Naples, which few now accept as Agrippina. 
The only black sheep left are Caligula and 
Nero, but they suffered from hereditary 
mania. 

Mr. Baring-Gould argues his case for 
the Caesars with great acuteness and 
ability. No one will deny that the evidence 
against them comes from:anything but pure 
sources. Tacitus is a bitter opponent. Dio 
has seldom a good word for anybody. 
Suetonius is ready to sacrifice a reputation 
for a scandalous story. Large deductions 
no doubt must be made frem their state- 
ments. It is quite possible that Nero did 
not poison Britannicus or Burrus; that 
Agrippina did not poisor Claudius and that 
she was a pure woman—like Tess ; and it is 
almost certain that Tiberius had nothing to 
do with the death of Germanicus. But when 
all is said that can be said about the parti- 
ality and malignity and foul gossip of the 
historians, where else are we to look for 
true portraits of the Caesars? Mr. Baring- 
Gould has his answer ready. To the portraits 
themselves, to the busts and gems and coins. 

His book then isan attempt to re-construct 
the characters of the Caesars on the au- 
thority of their portraits. It is of course 
essential to such a method that the portraits 
should be authentic. He accordingly lays 
down in an introductory chapter certain 
canons by which to determine their authen- 
ticity. There is little to find fault with 
here. He is quite right in pointing out 
that the coins (which he should not call 


‘medals’) ‘do not always agree among 
themselves nor are they always certainly 
accurate in portraiture.’ Before the time 
of Nero there is considerable variation in the 
coin portraits even of the princeps himself ; 
those of other members of the im- 
perial family, when they are posthumous 
like those of Germanicus and the elder 
Drusus, are of little use for determining a 
likeness, for the face is generally idealized, 
and sometimes, | believe, made purposely 
like to the reigning Caesar. It is not till 
Flavian times that we get anything like 
realistic portraiture in the heads of the 
ladies of the imperial family. 

An important feature of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s book are the illustrations, which are 
numerous—eighty-one in the first volume, 
and thirty-six in the second—and for their 
purpose, with very few exceptions, excellent. 
It would have been better however if in aflix- 
ing names to them the query had been used 
more freely, for a great many people will 
look at the illustrations without reading the 
discussion of them in the text. It is of 
course a mere conjecture that the bust in 
the Museo Chiaramonti 512 represents 
Marius. It has now been shown that the 
inscription on the Madrid bust of Cicero 
does not belong to the head, which is 
modern ; the attribution therefore falls to 
the ground. The Naples bust which is 
given on p. 78 is certainly not Pompeius ; 
if Mr. Baring-Gould had looked in vol. i. of 
the Rémische Mittheilungen of the German 
Institute he would have seen an admirable 
head of Pompeius which exactly corresponds 
to the coins. It is in the Jacobsen collec- 
tion at Copenhagen. I can see little or no 
likeness between the bust in the Vatican 
attributed to M. Antonius and his head on 
the coins. I cannot believe that the bust 
of a pontifex maximus in the Museo Chia- 
ramontino 135 represents Julius Caesar ; he 
can never have looked as old as that. 
Otherwise, as regards the portraits of Julius 
Caesar, I am in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Baring-Gould. It is unfortunate that 
there is so much variation between the 
various busts, coins and gems, that there is 
none which one can point to with confidence 
as a faithful likeness of the great states- 
man; but 1 agree with Mr. Baring-Gould 
in assigning a high value to the admirable 
bust in the British Museum. The basalt 
bust at Berlin I only know from the repro- 
duction of it in Bernouilli’s book, but, 
judging from that, the profile corresponds 
pretty closely with that of the British 
Museum bust. The statue in the Palazzo 
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del Conservatore is judged by Helbig to be a 
work of the close of the first century, and 
the colossal bust at Naples is, as Mr. Baring- 
Gould says, characterless and idealized from 
other portraits, and certainly not studied 
from life. The fine bust, lately brought to 
view in the Louvre, I have never seen and 
T do not feel I can judge of it from 
the photograph. As regards the theory of 
several French archaeologists, which Mr. 
Baring-Gould adopts, that the beautiful 
nude statue in the Louvre, formerly called 
Germanicus, represents Julius Caesar, 
though I grant a certain likeness to one of 
the coin-types, it seems to be most impro- 
bable, if not impossible, that Caesar when 
a comparatively unknown young man should 
have been represented in this deified form. 

The portraits of Augustus arewell selected 
and the only one which is doubtful is in the 
Vatican Sala det Busti no. 275. I do not 
believe it to be Augustus. Livia is one of 
the more difficult problems, as her head on 
the coins is no doubt considerably idealized. 
But taking as a starting-point the beautiful 
silver coin of Byzantium and the bronze 
coin on which she is represented as Salus 
Augusta, with which the gems and cameos 
fairly agree, the bust which represents her 
best is undoubtedly one in a private collection 
at Paris published in the Rém. Mitt. ii. 3 ff. 
pl.l. With this the profile, given by Mr. 
Baring-Gould on p. 321, of a colossal statue 
found at Paestum and now at Madrid (quite 
new to me) shows close agreement. On the 
other hand the Ceres statue in the Louvre 
can hardly be Livia. The eyes, nose, upper 
lip, and arrangement of the hair, all differ 
from the foregoing type. Antonia is a still 
more difficult problem, the coins being of 
even less help than they are in the case of 
Livia. The porphyry bust in the Louvre (1. 
142) bears no resemblance to any of them 
except in the arrangement of the hair. The 
same arrangement is shown in the Hague 
eameo which Mr. Baring-Gould attributes 
to Livia (i. 167). There is no reason to 
suppose that the bust in the Museo Chiara- 
monti 418, figured on p. 176, is Julia. It 
bears no resemblance to the two magnificent 
cameos in the British Museum from the 
Carlisle collection, which almost certainly 
represent her. 

The portraits of Tiberius are well chosen, 
but the youthful bust in the Lateran (1. 
226) can hardly be Tiberius. I agree with 
Mr. Baring-Gould that there is nothing ex- 
cept ,the absurd restoration of the nose to 
prevent one accepting the bust in the 
British Museum (i. 375) as Tiberius in old 
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age. We have probably an authentic repre- 
sentation of Germanicus in the Louvre 
statue from Gabii (i. 260) ; the face is that 
of a refined, amiable and weak man. The 
same person is undoubtedly represented 
in the bust at Schloss Erbach (i. 258), 
though Mr. Baring-Gould attributes it to 
the younger Drusus. Nor is the bust in 
the Torlonia Museum (i. 294) the younger 
Drusus, whose appearance is well known 
from coins, with which a head at Turin cor- 
responds (Bernouilli ii. pt. 1, 201). The 
statue from Veii in the Lateran (i. 268) is 
more like him than Germanicus. There 
is no portrait of the elder Drusus that can 
be claimed as certainly authentic. The 
coins which bear his head were struck long 
after his death, and vary somewhat, but 
nothing can be further from them than the 
Pompeii statue (i. 204) or the bust in the 
Torlonia Museum (i. 207). It is a reason- 
able conjecture that the fine statue of a 
Claudian from Cervetri in the Lateran repre- 
sents Nero the son of Germanicus. The 
elder Agrippina is another cruz. The most 
probable portraits of her are a bust in the 
Sala degli Imperatori no. 10, a statue at 
Munich which Mr. Baring-Gould attributes 
to the younger Agrippina (ii. 88) anda bust 
in the Museo Chiaramonti no. 263 (i. 280). 
Another one in the same gallery no. 369 (i. 
303 and 356) is much more doubtful, and 
that in the Chigi Palace (i. 323) more doubt- 
ful still, if not impossible. 

Though I have ventured to make these 
criticisms I do so with the feeling that I 
am much less qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject than Mr. Baring-Gould; for he is a 
professed student of physiognomy and has 
been in constant and recent intercourse with 
the originals. On the whole there is little 
fault to find with the first volume as regards 
the illustrations, except to suggest that a 
more rigid method of exclusion should have 
been practised. It is otherwise with the 
second volume. Of the thirty-six illustra- 
tions which it contains, except for four out 


of the five portraits of Caligula and five out « 


of the six of Claudius, there is hardly one 
which should have appeared. The statue in 
the Louvre (ii. 63) is very possibly Antonia, 
but, if so, the bust in the Museo Chiaramonti 
no. 701 (ii. 10) is not. Of the nine por- 
traits described as Agrippina Minor only 
one, that in the Lateran from Cervetri, is at 
all probable, for I cannot believe that the 
famous statue at Naples can represent a 
woman who was only forty-four when she 
died. It may be noted here that at a recent 
sitting of the German Institute Herr Mau 
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identified as Agrippina a bust in the Naples 
Museum hitherto unnamed. ‘The bust 
in the British Museum which bears the 
name of Otho (ii. 183) has not the least 
resemblance to the coins. The portraits 
of Nero which Mr. Baring-Gould gives are 
all unsatisfactory ; judged by the coins, 
they are bad likenesses, if not caricatures. 
It is doubtful whether the bust in the 
British Museum (ii. 246) represents Nero at 
all, while that in the Uffizi (ii. 226) is 
probably modern. 

In fact this book like many others would 
have been better for compression. Had 
there been only one volume the portraits 
chosen for illustration might have been sub- 


jected to a closer scrutiny, and the text 
might have been confined more exclusively 
to the matter in hand, namely the dis- 
cussion of the characters of the Caesars. But 
even as it is not only the archaeologist but 
the historian, unless he belongs to the class 
which ignores the study of individual char- 
acter, may learn much from the book. 
Perhaps Mr. Baring-Gould’s powerful 
imagination, which admirers of Mehalah 
know how to appreciate, occasionally runs 
away with him, but a biographical study of 
historical characters by a man of his quality 
cannot fail to be both interesting and in- 
structive. 
A, TILLEY. 


STEWART’S ESSAY ON BOETHIUS. 


Boethius, an Essay, by HucH Frazer 
Srvewart, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh & 
London, 1891: pp. x. 279. ‘fs. 6d. 


Tus is an enlargement of the essay which 
won the Hulsean Prize at Cambridge in 
1888. It is in seven chapters ; of which the 
second, fifth, and sixth have been rewritten, 
while the seventh is entirely new: the first, 
second, and fourth remain unchanged. 
These seven chapters treat of (1) the Con- 
troversy on Boethius; (2) Boethius and 
Theodoric ; (3) the ‘Consolation of Phil- 
osophy’ ; (4) the Philosophy of the De Conso- 
latione ; (5) the Theological Tracts ; (6) some 
ancient Translations of Boethius’s Last 
Work; (7) Boethius and the Scholastic 
Problem. And these are followed by two 
appendices on (A) MSS. of the Theological 
Tracts ; (B) Passages in Chaucer which seem 
to have been suggested by the De Consolatione 
Phitosophiae. The authorities employed are 
stated at the head of each chapter, and 
there is a useful index at the end of the 
volume, 

On the whole the volume is bright and 
interesting, and offers a large amount of 
information compressed into a moderate 
compass. Some such qualification as ‘on 
the whole’ is necessary: for he who writes 
on Boethius must treat of topics—notably 
the Theological Tracts—which only genius 
of a very high order could make bright and 
interesting. 

The Theological Tracts are Christian 
throughout and discuss abstruse questions 


of Christian doctrine. The De Consolatione, 
the last work of Boethius, written in prison 
not long before his death, is rightly held to 
be, not antichristian, but unchristian. 
Christianity is not attacked, but ignored. 
Mr. Stewart thinks that ‘ the cireumstances 
of Boethius’s life make it almost impossible 
to believe that he was other than a profess- 
ing Christian before he fell into disgrace’ 
(p. 104). He dissents from those who find 
it difficult to believe that the man who 
wrote the De Consolatione Philosophiae had 
previously written the Theological Tracts ; 
and also from those who regard the De 
Consolatione as a ‘ notification of the writer’s 
final withdrawal from the Christian faith.’ 
Yet his own view is not so very different 
from the second of these two. He puts this 
imaginary soliloquy into the mouth of Boe- 
thius as a prelude to his last work :—‘ Of 
what avail, then, that earnest attempt to 
raise the Faith above the mire of heresy ? of 
what avail that double stroke for old Rome 
and the Church? Surely it were better, 
now that death is so near, to put away the 
memory of such wasted efforts and mis- 
directed energy, and return to the consolation 
of her who has never failed me. whose 
methods | was wrong to apply to questions 
both dangerous to attempt and profitless 
when mastered. Come then, Philosophy, be 
once more my guide and my teacher / Show 
me once again how man in his miserable 
strivings after partial happiness misses the 
whole, the only Good’ (p. 159). A man 
who has come to the conclusion that 
Christian doctrines are profitless even when 
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mastered, and that philosophy has never 
failed him and must again become his 
teacher and guide, is not far off a with- 
drawal from the Christian faith. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
the volume is the sixth, on the translators of 
the De Consolatione. And the most interest- 
ing section in this chapter, at any rate for the 
ordinary English reader, is that on King 
Alfred’s famous translation. ‘It is in his 
translation of Boethius that Alfred’s person- 
ality is most strongly stamped. The theme 
was a congenial one. He too had had some 
taste of changing fortune in his own life; he 
too had felt the shock of a fall from high es- 
tate ; and though he had now won his way to 
his throne again, and could look caimly back 
at the dangers and vicissitudes he had come 
through, he would not for that reason feel 
the less sympathy with the Roman patriot 
whose only crime—no crime indeed in 
Alfred’s eyes—was that he had lent an ear 
to the prayers of those who would fain be 
delivered from the yoke of a barbarian 
tyrant. This very sympathy....led him to 
identify himself so entirely with Boethius, 
that the latter is often quite lost sight of, 
the king taking his place and giving utter- 
ance to sentiments of which the Roman 
never dreamt’ (p. 173). Other translations 
or adaptations of the De Consolatione which 
the author notices are the Provencal poem 
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Boéce in the eleventh century; that by 
Notker of St. Gall, which perhaps is a little 
earlier ; the Roman de Fortune of Simun de 
Fraisne in the thirteenth century—the 
earliest vernacular version after that of 
Alfred ; those by Jehan de Meun, Pierre de 
Paris, Renaut de Louhans, and other writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
and lastly Chaucer, whose acquaintance with 
the Roman philosopher seems to have begun 
about 1369 and to have gone on until he 
‘must have known his Boethius almost by 
heart’ (p. 215). Chaucer attempts what 
Alfred made no pretence at attempting, a 
literal translation and not a mere 
paraphrase: and it has a_ special value 
as an example of fourteenth century prose. 
Mr. Stewart has tabulated a number of 
mistranslations, and points out that (as we 
might expect) Chaucer is much better in the 
bits of Boethius which he has done into 
verse in his poems than in the same pieces 
as they appear in the set prose translation. 

It would perhaps be worth the author’s 
while, in preparing a second edition, to look 
at articles bearing on his subject in the 
Grande Encyclopédie now being published 
by Lamirault, Paris, and of which about 
half has been issued. Great attention 
appears to have been paid to the biblio- 
graphy. 

A. PLUMMER. 





DORIC DIALECTS. 


Les Dialectes Doriens, Phonétique et Morpho- 
logie. These d’Agrégation presentée a 
la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de 
Université de Bruxelles, par EMILE 
Botsacg, Docteur en Philosophie et 
Lettres. Paris, Ernest Thorin, 1891. 
220 pages. 

Der Dialekt Megaras, und der Megarischen 
Colonien von Frirprich Kiéppner.— Be- 
sondere Abdruck aus dem achtzehnten 
Supplementbande der ‘Jahrbiicher fiir 
classische Philologie.’ Leipzig, Teubner, 
1891. Pp. 530—563. 1 Mk. 


Ir is a time of dialect study. Meister is 
proceeding with deliberateness ; eight years 
elapsed between his first and second 
volumes Hoffmann has given us lately a 
volume on Arcado-Cyprian, which he calls 
South-Achaean (cf. Class. Rev. Jan. 1892, p. 
D4). 


Shortly after the publication of Hoff- 
mann’s volume Boisacq published his 
treatment of the Dorian group. This book 
we judge to be his doctor’s dissertation. 
Whatever may be the ultimate position as- 
signed to the volume, it will prove a handy 
summary pending the publications of Meis- 
ter and of Hoffmann. Considerations of 
convenience the author seems to have had 
in mind, for he has cited Cauer’s Delectus’ 
wherever possible. To the private student 
of dialects the book can be recommended on 
this account. 

No such feature of practical utility 
attaches to the little monograph of Kopp- 
ner. 

Every writer on a group of dialects must 
of course adopt some principle of grouping. 
Boisacq gives us by way of introduction a 
sketch of the various groupings that have 
prevailed. Since the first edition of Gustav 
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Meyer’s Greek Grammar it has been rather 
the fashion to subdivide as minutely as 
possible and not recombine in groups. 
Meister represents the same _ tendency, 
Hoffmann seems to be returning to the 
older group-system. Boisacq is diplomatic 
but perhaps betrays a leaning to Hoffmann, 
as elsewhere in the volume. I like how- 
ever the point of view indicated by the 
following sentence : ‘ L’éolisme de jadis est, 
pensons-nous, définitivement condamné et 
les dialectes vulgaires autrefois englobés sous 
cette rubrique apparaissent aujourd’hui 
comme des formes intermédiaires entre le 
dorisme et le lesbien.’ The transition dia- 
lects will never admit of strict classification 
we believe. The members of our author’s 
Doric group are as follows: A. Laconia, B. 
Tarentum and Heraclea, C. Messenia, D. 
Argolis, #. Corinth, Cleonae, Sicyon, Phlius, 
Corcyra, Syracuse, etc., /. Megara, Chalce- 
don, Byzantium etc., G. Crete, H. Melos, 
Thera and Cyrene, 7. Other islands in the 
Aegean, K. Rhodes, Gela, Agrigentum. 
The literary texts of Doric are Alcman, 
Pindar, Theognis (of no great importance), 
Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Archimedes. 
Dorie passages in non-Doric writings are 
Thue. v. 77, 79, Arist. Acharnae vs. 729 ff., 
Lysistrata vs. 81—240, 980--1013, 1076— 
1318. _Hesychius and the Grammarians 
furnish isolated words. | 

The phonology of the Doric group is next 
treated. I turn to the discussion of the 
peculiar uses of a, o, €, in Doric :— 

1. a=Ion.-Att. « in (a) “Aptapis ; iapds ; 
oTpid-o, TpdTo, Tpddw, TPAxw, TapvY ; 
"Arrapa, Ildvapos, oKiapos, xapados, pavTo. 
(b) xa (kev), yd, °Oa(°Gev), pres. pte. dats. in 
“acot, ppact (dpev-). (c) arovafe (xovdw Dor. 
for ovéw), aepoav (Hom. éépon), aiiar 
(=€oprai, Hes.) drepos, tudor, ridlw. 

2. e=Ion.-Att. o in (a) "Atéd\Awv, yepyvpa, 
€Bdeunkovta, ddeAds (6foA0s), “Ia7eddpov. 

3. «=Ion.-Att. a in (a) époeves, feos. 

4. o=Ion.-Att. a in (a) réropes, avervypo- 
gus. (6) Kobapds (xaapos). 

5. a=Ion.-Att. o in (a) avap (ovap), av at 
pov (ovetpor), carla (GoXLa). (6) Fixate 
(cixoor), numerals in °xarvot (KovTwot), TAEacL 
(zA€oct). (¢) dorakos, cKipardpos, TEdLavopos, 
ioropiaypaduwv. 

For many of the above words our 
author does not attempt an explanation. 
We are not told for example that iapds is 
the historically continuous form, although 
Sk. isira- is brought forward, and _ tepds 
the new form, made (as Brugmann suggests 
I. § 287) on the analogy of the °pos adjec- 
tives of o/e stems, e.g. dvepds, pojiepos. In- 


deed what our author says, p. 33, seems to 
make the tepos form the continuous one: 
‘Aux formes pleines et primitivement 
accentuées -¢€x0, -épo de lionisme et de 
Vareado-cypriote répondent en dorien les 
suffixes non accentués -apo, -apo.’ 

The classification I have above made 
groups under (a) all the cases of variation 
between a, e, and o, in connection with the 
nasals and liquids, and these form a large 
majority of all. Can we not explain the 
phenomenon in group (a) as one of gradation { 
The inference would be fair if not cogent. 
Accent is however the disturbing cause in 
gradation, and there seems to be no right to 
assume a change of accent in tapds as com- 
pared with Sk. isird-. A soberer explanation 
for many of the above words has been 
reached by Joh. Schmidt in the current 
number of X.Z. (xxxii. p. 323 ff.). Neigh- 
bouring vowels have an assimilating effect 
upon one another, e.g. "AwéAAwy gave way to 
’"A7dAAwv because of the following w; in the 
same way ddeAds is more original than dBodds ; 
Képxvupa has had its ¢ labialized by the v of 
the following syllable ; érepos out of arepos 
is due to the penultimate «, not, as hereto 
fore explained, to re-association with és. 
For words etymologically insecure however 
we may still hold that such variants are 
a phenomenon of gradation, and due to ac- 
cent. Accent is the comparative gramma- 
rian’s principle of gravitation and doubtless 
lies behind many a yet unexplained change, 
as surely as the attraction of the 
planet Uranus on the planet Neptune 
led to the discovery of the latter. 
There may be those who will think 
I am comparing great things with small, 
and such will attach no importance to 
the priority of iapds as against iepds. 
The Greek mathematicians were content to 
work out their conics a thousand years be- 
fore there was practical application for the 
results. We can be humble and imitate 
them, feeling sure that our instrument of 
precision will at last bring something out of 
the darkness of the pre-historic time. 

Under (6) I have classed cases of a=n, 
This group Boisacq has explained save Ka 
(xev); he denies the relation of “Oa to °Ger, 
but cf. Henry’s Comp. Gr. § 187, 6: ya has 
perhaps been affected by xa (1). 

Under (c) I have tabulated miscellaneous 
cases. viaor has been hesitatingly explained 
by Boisacq (p. 38) as analogical to zarpact 
etc. I see no reason for the hesitation. 
depoat, Hom. éépon, has a prothetic vowel, and 
is for the present out of the reach of inves- 
tigation perhaps. In drovafe we are sup- 
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posed to have a in place of the augment e«. 
The same thing occurs a few other times on 
inscriptions but, so far as I know, only with 
forms of the verb rovew. I call attention to 
the fact that in these cases the verb begins 
with dzo° instead of ézo°. The occurrence 
is only sporadic. Perhaps it was ‘stone- 
cutters’ etymology’ due to the preposition 
azo’. For ayia éoprai I have no explana- 
tion to suggest. oxidarduos (= Erhoropos 2) 
is cited from an inscription inaccessible to 
me. If the a is metrically long there are 
two possibilities of explanation. We can re- 
gard oxida® as a case form, an instrumental, 
either hyperdoric for » (cf. Br. Gr. TI. p. 
627), or the result of the contraction of the 
stem -o-+a,a mode of formation imitating 
that of instrumentals from consonant stems. 
For TEOLAVO}LOS, ‘ cultivating the fields,’ and 
toTopiaypadwy We are certainly not far wrong 
in assuming a conscious pluralizing of mente 
in the first case. and re-association with 
isropia in the second. zevryxovtacraripw 
for zevtnKovto’ 1s susceptible of a similar ex- 
planation. oxuapds cited under 1 (a) for 
oxiepds Shows re-association with  oxid, 
unless indeed oxtepds is analogical like iepds, 
which seems to me the more probable ex- 
planation. In Doric zidfw for méfw the influ- 
ence of Biafw, similar in sound and meaning, is 
to be seen: zélw 1s, without doubt, acompound 
of €)zi+ jecd: sit upon.’ = Sk. /pid <pisd. 
The primary meaning is ‘press’ for 
both words, the derived ‘oppress.’ Cf. 
Lat. po-situs<a)po-situs for a similarly 
clipped preposition—all of which has 
long ago been shown by Pott. Hiym. Forsch. 
EL parb1s 

On p. 77 Boisacq discusses the locatives 
in vi, e.g. Cret. orvi. The explanation of w 
as the regular phonetic resultant of o he 
very properly rejects, that is to say he adopts 
Hoffmann’s objections to this theory as 
against Meyer. The explanation of Hoff- 
mann is however adopted, itself cumbrous 
and not capable of proof. The bulk of the 
examples are on pronominal stems. Cret. 
érvi is on the stem of the interrogation J.-Z. 
go-. This was perhaps qvo- (Kvo ?) with weak 
forms in qu- (kw!), Sk. ku-in kié-tra and in 
ku-a (kuva) are warrants for the latter stage. 
The suffix 7 is that of the locative, but it is 
probable that suffixless locatives were also 
in existence, Gr. 7d, *o7v. The forms in “vs 
stand in the same relation to these suflix- 
less locatives as the Delphic dative-locative 
plurs. in -ous, é.g. rots, oto ca (Ahr. I]. 367) to 
the locative sing. in “ou, €.g. olKou. 

The above explanation, original with my- 
self, has alas! been anticipated by Joh. 


Schmidt in the current number of K.Z. 
(xxxii. p. 294 fg.). To the explanation of c 
as the ordinary locative suffix he prefers to 
equate *zve with Sk. ku-vid, but I do not 
feel that his reasons are convincing. I fur- 
ther see no semasiological connection between 
ku-vid ‘whether’ and dvi as adverb of the 
place to which. It is to be noted that the 
transfer to nominal stems (e.g. dadvrvi, 
mAwvi) would be facilitated for Greek by the 
stem v-iv-s beside v-td-s. 

Our author’s discussion of the Greek 
nouns in -e’s is not clear. On p. 149 he 
cites both Meyer’s and Hoffmann’s expla- 
nations of the doublets in -xs, -evs, with a 
possible leaning to the latter. We quite 
agree with Meyer (§ 323). On p. 152 Brug- 
mann’s correction of Wackernagel’s equation 
of immeds=Sk. agvayu-s is given. Wacker- 
nagel in K.Z, xxiv. p. 295 fg. explains gen. 
immnfos from imzeefos > ee This 
should give us *imefos (cf. Tpeis<*rpetes). 
Brugmann therefore proceeds from a loca- 
tive * ‘immeunys ‘re-locativized’ into *immemF- 
>inrmnfu <A still simpler explanation of the 
forms seems to me possible. A proto-hel- 
lenic form like *BaowAeefos was affected by 
the Greek accentual principle known as De 
Saussure’s ‘loi rhythmique,’ pyneehy e.g. 
coputepos came to stand for *coddrepos to 
avoid the accumulation of short syllables. 
We may start then from a *BacdéreFos, *ro- 
KeceFos, etc., where € stands for a rythmi- 
cally lengthened «. A contracticn of €+e 
would give us our »,— “*roxn’s whence 
TOKEUS. 

A variation between -éas, -efas and -tas in 
proper names exists in the Doric dialects 
(Bois. p. 55) and this variation seems not to 
have been explained. The relation of -eas 
to -as is easy cf. ods: Oeds etc. For -eas 
and -eéas I offer the following solutions. A 
name Kparéas e.g. probably contains the 
stem xpateo-. The existence of forms 
Kpareéas and Kparéas may therefore be on 
the same footing as reAciw: TeX€ew and we 
must look for a suffix with initial y (x) and 
a meaning like ‘possessing power,’ ‘ desir- 
ing power’ or simply ‘ powerful.’ Sk. iyant- 
‘tantus’ and kiyant- ‘ quantus ?’ may be re- 
garded as showing a ‘ possessive suffix ’ -yant 
(cf. -vant and -mant): tvayant- ‘desiring 
thee’ is generally explained as a denomina- 
tive participle ; it has a doublet tvayu- ; it is 
possibly to be regarded as on the same 
level with tyant- kiyant- with secondary ac- 
cent. All denominative stems do not ac- 
cent the suffix, cf. Whitney? § 1067. If 
we assume then a Gr. *xparéourt- we reach a 
nominative *xparéovas. For the doublet 
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tvayant-: tvayu-, we have the significant 
Greek doublet ’Apurreds and *Apioreé(c)as. 
We may however reach the explanation by 
comparing the proper names in -(wy, ¢.g. Aev- 
cadiwv (<*Aevxaduwv t)’ AtoAXAwv (<’AroAwwv?) 
with doublet “AveAAias. A weak grade of 
the suffix -ien- is in (cf. Brug. IT. p. 335 fg.) 
and so we can reach a nominative (voca- 
tive!) *Kpareoui-s ‘son of might’ (ef. Kpo- 
viov). In either case the > & of the nomina- 
tive was analogized by the prevalent first 
declension type. The name ‘Eppeias however 
suggests still another explanation. This 
has been compared with great probability to 
Sarameyd-; we must reconstruct I.-E. *Ser- 
meiia-; Sk. has anaptyxis of a before m 
and secondary vrddhi. In ‘Eppedas the diph- 
thong ecresolves itself into ey,and this second- 
ary y receives the same treatment as its 
predecessor whence “Epyéas. Whatever ex- 
planation is accepted, the conservative ten- 
dency in proper names must be taken into 
account. Names in -e/as and -eas may be 
considered the antique parallel of our 
modern Johnsfon : Johnson. 

‘Irredapov (p. 52) (nom. ‘Inaedapos ¢) daprep- 
yod dapwopyol (p. 64) and Oédwpos Oepvdorov 
(p. 54) are compounds mentioned by our 
author. For the latter he cites explanations 
of Baunack and Meyer, all I think unsatis- 
factory. ‘Immedayov is given under the 
general rubric e=Ion.-Att. 0. For dapop- 
yos explanations of Meister and Hoffmann 
are given. These are only formally differ- 
ent, though Hoffmann clings to °Ffopyos 
instead of °Fepyos as the second part of the 
compound, and elides o of his dapu0° whereas 
Meister elides « of his °Fepyos. The true ex- 
planation of all these compounds lies in an 
insistence upon accentual effects. Greek 
‘Inm7édapos is a bahuvrihi compound with 
accent on the first member but shifted in 
accordance with the Greek law of enclisis. 
‘Im7odapos is a relic of the tatpurusa with 
wecent on the final member, and the more 
frequent stem form immo- prevailed. 6édw- 
pos, bahuvrihi, proceeds from a, *Ge(-)ddpos, 
tatpurusa, where the first member shows its 
suffix in the weakest grade, that is to say (-). 
Aapu(-)opyés comes from *dape(-) Fopyos in the 
same way. daptepyo-s is proof perhaps of 
the grade *dapsepyos. The compound seems 
to be tatpurusa. Homer’s dnptoepyds thanks 
a bahuvrihi for its structure. The stem 6eo- 
shows gradation perhaps in the form oiv= 
Geov, cf. Lat. Corneli-m to the stem Corne- 
lio- (1). 

I find some blemishes in Boisacq’s lin- 
guistic statements. After freely using the 
phrase ‘allongement compensateur’ (p. 57) 


he seems to dodge the expression on p. 65 
with his phrase : ‘w résultant de la réduction 
en simples de consonnes nées d’une assimi- 
lation’ cf. Meyer § 74. Compare however p. 
67 where w ‘ par allongement compensateur’ 
is discussed. The cases are equally ones of 
‘compensative lengthening.’ I cannot help 
thinking he has been misled by Meyer 
who makes a sub-class under ‘ compensative 
lengthening’ of what Boisacq has treated 
separately. Koppner on p. 543 cites mpode- 
dnAwpevay as an instance of ‘compensative 
lengthening.’ I should like to know why. 

In discussing the explanations of dapop- 
yos cited above, Boisacq writes : ‘ Hoffmann 
Gr. Dial. I. p. 151 critique cette étymologie 
et propose ete.’ Again on p. 68: ‘Si l’on 
compare p. 64 s. l’étymologie de dap.opyds 
indiquée par Hoffmann ete.’ The difference 
between Meister and Hoffmann is morpho- 
logical and not etymological, I should say. 

On p. 47, & propos of the Doric Ipopabe’s 
we read: ‘la relation établie par Kuhn 
entre Ipounbevs et le sanscr. pra-manthas. R. 
Math: manth, manthati “faire tourner un 
morceau de bois dans un autre (pour allumer 
le feu sacré)” est revoquée en doute.’ But 
why? IfSk. ,/mathrepresents I.-E. ,/math we 
have in IIpopabevs the deflected grade of the 
a/a series. If Sk. math=I.-E. mith we can 
explain as *IIpopiifevs, and n =Gr. a@ Ion.- 
Att. 1: cf. éBare, Ion.-Att. EBnre<*eBnre. 

A thoroughgoing inconsistency of writ- 
ing the vocalic nasals exists in Boisacq. 
p- 36 we have érapov (=érpov), p. 68 
Bofas. On p. 161 I note *zpacont-or but 
*dov-o.. On the same page Cretic wAracr is 
explained from zAun-o1, which could never be. 
The proto-hellenic form must have been *z)eup- 
o.>*rheaot>*rdeaot; in Ion.-Att. the in- 
fluence of Hom. zAcdveoou or of the stem 
mAcov- gave mAéoo1, in Cretic *Aéacx be- 
came wAiact as Feréa Feria ete. 

On p. 97 we have és=éx; on p. 98 ‘a=& 
dans Zevodidov et Acoiw=Acéw.’ The first 
statement should read és=é€, cf. Baunack, 
Gort. p. 23. 

The student ought to have a clue to avrav- 
ow (p. 103), a derivative of dvadaivw, and 
7oaTioovar is entitled to its usual sequence 
‘(= Wndifover)’ as on p. 160. 

On p. 91 dpvé=dpus is cited and the € 
attributed to the influence of the oblique 
cases dpviywv ete. (Pindar, Aleman and 
Theocritus). The existence of a stem dpvix 
beside épvid- hints at an original -gh- as final. 
It is possible to regard dpwé as affected by 
the other bird-names in -€ (cf. Bloomfield, 
Am. Jr. Phil. xii. p. 17). In the oblique 
cases we may regard -y- as being affected 
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with aspiration by way of legacy from the 
original -6-. 

I have noted a good many misprints: p. 
38 varsa- for varsa; p. 49 woAtayxos for rohia- 
xos, but perhaps purposely according to § 5, 
5 (p. 31), in the index p. 219 rodéaxos ; p. 58 
Del. 12, 7, 2 should be 12, 19 and bid. 5. 2 
ibid. 26; p. 83 Meyer § 116 should be § 166; p. 
82 dvaypadovrer for avypadovrev ; p. 88 tora 
for roca ; p. 99 the gloss to cvoxdpos’ vewxdpos 
is an evident misprint for few (0%); p. 104 
atatyprs but orarnpas(!); p. 175 the refer- 
ence in the footnote, Brugmann G'riech. 
Gramm.? p. 327, should read 135; p. 187 
émopxiovte for émiopkovt7e; p. 193 sunja- is a 
peculiar transcription for Sk. gunya. 

A characteristic of the author’s treatment 
is the following from p. 94. ‘ Depuis le I'V° 
siécle on trouve dans toutes les parties du 
dorisme, de méme qu’en attique, en béotien 
ete., les formes ovfeis odfev pnbeis pnb (le 
féminin restant ovdeula pndeuia) ; Nous n’in- 
sistons pas.’ Cf. Meyer § 212. We need 
look to Boisacq for no new explanations, and 
searcely for any preference between con- 
tending ones, for we fancy the partiality 
shown to Hoffmann comes from his being 
the last writer on the subject. We must 
not demand too much however from a thése 
d’agrégation. 


Képpner gives us nothing by way of ex- 
planation. His little book amounts to a 


tabulation of Megaric words and to nothing 
more. I like his exhibition of common 
sense where he speaks on p. 561 of Aristo- 
phanes as a writer of pure Megaric. 

On p. 543 he speaks of » <a ‘in einzelnen 
verbis und anderen mit deren stamm gebil- 
deten Wortern, e.g. ypyara, eyxtnow.’ Mey- 
er’s explanation $ 38 ought to have been 
kept in mind. 

On p. 544, 2, he deals with words that show 
a variation between « and. His final sen- 
tence is as follows. ‘Mit Ausnahme des ec 
in OAciBw erklirt es Meyer (Gr. Gr. § 115) 
in allen aufgezihlten Beispielen fiir alter 
und richtiger.’ Some of the examples are 
*vexov and °vixos! But see Meyer, whom 
Koppner has not correctly reported. 

I prefer the reasoned method of dealing 
with the Greek dialects, and for the present 
the comparative grammarians seem to fur- 
nish us with more reasons. A crying need 
of dialect students is an index verborum of 
all the material the inscriptions furnish us. 
Meantime let us hope for a new edition of 
Gustav Meyer’s Griechische Grammattk. 
Cauer’s Delectus and Meyer’s Grammar 
make a very convenient and perhaps the 
very best means of working at the dialects 
for new venturers in the field. 


Epowin W. Fay. 
Oniversity of Texas, Austin. 
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HARNACK ON EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristliche Literatur, von OscaR VON 
GEBHARDT und ApotF Harnack. VII. 
Band. Heft. 2. ‘ Ueber das Gnostische 
Buch Pistis-Sophia.’ ‘Brod und Wasser : 
Die Eucharistischen Elemente bei Justin.’ 
Zwei Untersuchungen, von ADOLF 
Harnack. (Pp. 144. Leipzig, 1891.) 
Mk. 4.50. 


THE number of the Zexte und Untersuchungen 
before us contains two treatises by Prof, 
Harnack, both eminently characteristic of 
their author. 

The first is an investigation into the well 
known Gnostic treatise Pistis-Sophia pre- 
served in Coptic in a MS. in the British 
Museum, and is an excellent piece of work. 
The doctrine or philosophy of the work has 
already been adequately discussed, but none 


but the vaguest ideas have existed previously 
on its date, and on the sect to which we are 
indebted for producing it. Prof. Harnack 
begins by discussing its quotations from the 
New, then its relations to the Old Testament, 
and especially the five Apocryphal Psalms of 
Solomon which it contains. He points out 
the light which it throws on the charac- 
teristics of the Christian Community at the 
time when it was written. It is significant 
as showing the importance of the questions 
which were then rife as to penitence and the 
forgiveness of sins. Finally he fixes its date 
to the second half of the third century. It 
was written in Egypt, but emanated from a 
school of Syrian Gnostics whom Epiphanius 
(Haer. 39, 40) mentions as settled there. 
The method of historical investigation seems 
to us on the whole admirable, and the results, 
as far as we can judge, correct. It and the 
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dissertations of Schmidt on the Oxford 
papyrus which Amélineau has edited (see 
Schmidt, De Codice Bruciano, Lipsiae 1892, 
and Gétengische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892, 
March 15, p. 201) have enabled us to obtain 
a clear view of these somewhat abnormal 
products of Greek literature. To the 
classical student their interest is that they 
show the depths of irrationality to which the 
Greek language could descend, and present 
to us the opponents against whom Plotinus 
wrote his chapter wept yvwottkov. 

The second dissertation contained in this 
work is equally characteristic of the author 
and as unsatisfactory as the first is satisfac- 
tory. It has already been the object of an 
attack by Zahn (which we have not seen), to 
which Harnack has replied in the Z'heolog- 
ische Iiteraturzeitung (1892, Nov. 15, p. 
373). The subject is one which does not 
concern the Classical Review, and we should 
naturally pay only slight attention to it, 
but the method pursued is one so fatal to a 
scientific study of the past, in whatever class 
of documents it be adopted, and one which is 
necessarily so arbitrary in its application 
that we cannot entirely pass it over. 

The object of the treatise is to prove: 

(1) That the custom of celebrating the 
Eucharist with water instead of wine was not, 
as has generally been supposed, an irregular 
or heretical custom in the early church, but one 
widely prevalent and capable of claiming a 
considerable amount of authority on its side ; 

(2) That especially it had the support of 
Justin Martyr ; 

(3) That it is supported by the fact that the 
undefined word roryjpiov isso habitually used— 
a word, it is alleged, which shows the indif- 
ference of the church to the material 
employed. The treatise ends with some 
theological conclusions. 

On the first and third points we need not 
dwell. The third argument proves nothing, 
and the evidence collected under the first 
heading does not in my opinion suggest any 
reason for altering the conclusions which 
have been previously held. The novel part 
of the book is the manner in which the 
testimony of Justin is treated. 

The chapters of the first Apology which 
refer to the Christian services are well 
known, and the statements concerning the 
Eucharist are to all appearance quite un- 
equivocal. In Chap. 65 we read ézera 
TpoopepeTar TH TpoETTaTL THY adEAPOV GpTos 
Kal ToTnplov voaTos Kal Kpdpatos: again, later 
in the same chapter, of xaAovpevor tap’ jpiv 
diakovor iddacw éExdoTw Tov TapovTwY peTada- 
Bet ard Tov edxapiotnOevtos apTov Kai oivou Kai 


voaTos Kal Tos ov Tapoiow arodpepovow, and 
again chap. 67 dptos mpoodéperat kal oivos Kai 
vdwp. 

These statements might seem to _ be 
sufficiently explicit, but Prof. Harnack’s 
method overcomes such difficulties with ease : 
he proposes to omit the words xpdparos and 
oivos wherever they occur. 

What are the arguments by which he sup- 
ports these somewhat violent proceedings ? 
There is no MS. support at all for any — 
alteration in the two latter cases : in regard 
to the first there is some authority. The 
words kal kpdpatos are omitted by the MS. 
called C by Otto, and the expression vdatos 
Kat kpaparos has been felt to be difficult by 
various editors. This latter difficulty is 
more apparent than real, the modern Greek 
kpact is used for wine without any idea of 
mixture. With regard to the MS. C, this 
is only an extract written in the fifteenth 
century containing chaps. 65-67, and is stated 
by Otto to be ‘mendis scripturae scatens.’ 
An examination of the other variants of the 
extract show that all (with the exception of 
the correction of an itacism) are merely 
blunders made in copying a MS. which if it 
was not A was very like A. 

Another argument alleged is that else- 
where in the text of the existing MS. a 
similar change has been made and has already 
been corrected by the editors. There are two 
parallel passages—one in the Apology (Chap. 
54), one in the Dialogue (Chap. 69). In 
both the change involved was évov into oivov. 
The passage deals with the analogy between 
the Bacchic and the Christian mysteries. 
The MSS. say that this lay in the employ- 
ment of wine in both: Otto guided by some 
hints in the context thinks the resemblance 
depends on the occurrence of an ass in both. 
Whether Otto be right or not we hardly 
think that a change involving one letter, 
and so obvious that we imagine if 6vos had 
occurred in the MSS. editors would have 
corrected it, will justify the statement that 
the text has been corrected in favour of 
catholic usage. 

The corroborative evidence Prof. Harnack 
lays stress on is this. Certain bishops in 
Africa at the time of Cyprian were in the 
habit of celebrating with water, and the 
custom had prevailed for some time. The 
reason for its growth is expressly men- 
tioned. Christians were detected in times 
of persecution by the fact that in the 
morning their breath smelt of wine. Prof. 
Harnack argues that because the custom had 
prevailed some time therefore it must have 
been traditional. The traditions of the 
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African Church were derived from Rome, 
therefore it was from Rome that the custom 
came. The only place where it can be found 
at Rome is in the writings of Justin. 
Surely the number of somewhat arbitrary 
assumptions made deprives this argument of 
its force. 

We have however evidence on the other 
side :— 

1. A few years after Justin’s time, 
Abercius Bishop of Hieropolis visited Rome. 
He studied the customs which prevailed there 
and in other churches, and everywhere he 
says the mixed cup was used 
olvov xpyorov éxovoa Képacpa didotoa pet 

» 

apTou. 

2. But the evidence we have concerning 
Justin’s opinion is stronger. Amongst his 
pupils at Rome was Tatian, condemned 
perhaps somewhat unjustly as an heretic. 
{he points in which he differed from the 
church were not important, yet Irenaeus does 
not hesitate to accuse him of blasphemy. 
Now Irenaeus was not only well acquainted 
with Justin’s writings, but had probably 
been at Rome during his lifetime. He never 
hints at his books bearing an heretical char- 


acter, there is no doubt of his own opinion on 
the point. His condemnation of Tatian shows 
that he was prepared to condemn when 
necessary, and this question concerning the 
Eucharist he previously condemns elsewhere 
(Iren. v. 1, 3). Ave we to suppose that Ire- 
naeus was indifferent to Justin’s heterodoxy, 
or that Justin’s Apology had already been in- 
terpolated, or that Irenaeus deliberately 
concealed Justin’s erroneous views 4 

Prof. Harnack says that a study of Justin’s 
text has convinced him that it has been 
largely interpolated in the interests of 
orthodoxy. If he could support his views by 
a wider generalisation it would have been 
more scientific if he had begun in that 
manner, Until he succeeds in doing so we 
must enter our protest against a method of 
textual criticism which would make the 
scientific study of history impossible. If we 
are able on such slight grounds to alter our 
documents to suit our theories, it is possible 
to arrive at any conclusion on any subject, 
and the study of ancient history would be 
a futile and useless pursuit. 

ArtHur ©. HEapLAM. 





DE VRIES’S ETHOPOIIA IN LYSIAS. 


Ethopoiia. A Rhetorical Study of the Types 
of Character in the Orations of Lysias. 
By Wiruram Leverrye De Vertes. [Johns 
Hopkins Doctor-Dissertation.] Baltimore, 
1892. Pp. 48. 


In a brief introduction the writer defines 
}Ooro.ta as contrasted with or related to 
TpocwToTo.a, ciOwAo7rolla, TO TpETOV, eva.py€la, 
discusses 790s in its literary applications, 
and remarks upon the practical value ot 
AGoroute. in oratory. Dionysius Halic. (De 
Lys. iud. 7 ff.) is quoted, and Francken’s 
interpretation disproved. The characters of 
Lysias are grouped according to their types, 
and the effort is made to show how their 
traits appear in the thought, language, and 
synthesis of the speeches, as indicated by 
Dionysius. The genuine forensic orations 
alone are included in the enquiry: of these 
Or. 13, 14, 15 are omitted, Or. 1, 16, 24 are 


exhaustively studied, and less completely 
Or. 3, 45% 10,17, 18, 19, 2p 23; 2al 26; 
31, 32. The treatment of 700s, coupled 
with other phenomena, proves the spurious- 
ness of Or. 8, 9, 20, and the absence of 760s 
throws doubt on Or. 14, 15. The types are 
‘the patriotic man,’ ‘the simple man,’ ‘ the 
clever man,’ ‘the man of low birth, ‘the 
immoral man,’ ‘the young man,’ and ‘the 
women of Lysias.’ The writer observes 
that the types of character in Comedy can 
be used only for contrast, not for comparison 
with those in the Orators, where men’s 
nobler traits and not their failings are 
intended to be portrayed. -He might have 
remarked that we cannot use Theophrastus’s 
characters, for the reason that they were 
modelled not on life, but on the stage 
characters of Menander and other poets of 
the New Comedy. 
J. H. Wricur. 
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CAGNAT ON THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF AFRICA UNDER THE 


ROMAN 


LD’ Armée romaine d’ Afrique et Voccupation 
militaire de l Afrique sous les empereurs, 
par M. René Caenat, professeur au col- 
lége de France (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, E. Leroux). mpccexci. Pp. 
xxiv.+ 812. 4. 40 fres. 


Tuls is a great work, exemplifying alike in 
its exterior shape and in its contents the 
two best features of modern French scholar- 
ship. The size, the beauty of its print, the 
number and choiceness of its plans and 
illustrations testify that the French govern 
ment and the French press have in no sense 
lost or neglected the French tradition of 
clothing important works in stately dress. 
The accuracy, ability, and erudition which 
appear on every page in the book, are no 
less worthy of the school of scholar-archae- 
ologists which has lately grown up in France 
and of which M. Cagnat is one of the most 
distinguished members. That school has 
not limited itself to the exploration of 
Greece and the Greek lands: French 
scholars have indeed done work of the first 
importance in the East, but they have not 
neglected the West. They have been active 
in every place which is French or subject to 
France, Allmer at Lyons, Jullian at Bord- 
eaux, Robert on the Moselle, Tissot and 
Renier and more in Tunis and Algiers, and 
all their work is characterized by magni- 
ficence in outward form and ever-increasing 
scholarliness in execution. Among the lit- 
erature which is thus arising, the book before 
me claims a place in the very first rank. 

The contents of the volume are divided 
into four ‘ Books’ of very unequal lengths. 
The first (pp. 1—96) is a historical survey 
of the wars waged in Africa under the 
Empire, the frontier difficulties with a Tac- 
farinas or a Firmus, the insurrection under 
Gordian, the rising in Valerian’s reign, here 
(perhaps a little. boldly) connected with 
Christian discontent, the Imperial troubles 
early in the fourth century, and so on. 
It is a perpetual series of small wars, little 
to the credit of the Roman administration 
but thoroughly characteristic of its methods. 
As in Britain, as perhaps in Dalmatia, in- 
terior oases of barbarians preserved the 
tradition and the habits of liberty and suc- 
ceeded in ignoring the central government as 
completely as any Huzul of Franzos. 

In the second Book, four hundred pages 
long, we come to the most important part 
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of this important work. Here is described 
the army which garrisoned Africa, Numidia 
and Mauretania—an army, M. Cagnat ob- 
serves, which is smaller than that now 
employed by the French to preserve order 
in Algiers and Tunis alone. The account 
of this army is both an army-list and a 
model sketch of what a Roman army was. 
The proconsul, the /egati, the procurator, 
legionary tribunes, centurions, and lesser 
otlicers of all sorts, are in turn fully described, 
andin such a way that any one who desires to 
study the Roman army will here find almost 
all the details he wants. Even recruiting, 
arrangements for clothing. arms, pay, re- 
mount of cavalry (this last a trifle conjec- 
tural) are in turn discussed, and the book 
becomes as hard to review as a dictionary. 
Throughout, the points are naturally dis- 
cussed with especial reference to African 
affairs, and thus questions occasionally do 
not occur which might find a place in a 
theoretical treatise. But, speaking gener- 
ally, the sketch is complete, and it has the 
advantage of representing a Roman army 
in actual shape. If there is any criticism 
to make on this excellent account, it would 
take the form of urging the claims of the 
solvitur ambulando answer. When a diffi- 
culty arises from our ignorance of the way 
in which a certain need was met, there are 
always two possible explanations. We 
may assume that the Romans had a definite 
policy, or that they had not. It is not im- 
probable that the latter is at times the 
truer view: the need was met as best it 
could be, solvebant ambulando. But the 
sketch has another side. It is a complete 
army-list of the legion garrisoning Africa, 
the //J. Augusta, the auxiliaries which aided 
in keeping peace, the hypothetical legion 
raised by Clodius Macer, the strictly ‘irre- 
gular troops’ (this last a rather disappoint- 
ing section), and the fleet with its harbour 
at Cherchel, illustrated by two beautiful 
plans. Not only are the names of the 
regiments given in true army-list style, the 
known officers are also recorded, and the dis- 
cussion of the inscriptions used for this list 
gives room for many acute and valuable 
notes on points of details. 

In the third Book, we have equally in- 
teresting matter occupying about two 
hundred pages. The subject is the terri- 
torial occupation of Africa, and the details 
discussed are the fortresses and frontiers 
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and the dimes. It is this section which will 
probably attract most attention at the pre- 
sent moment. It would not be incorrect, I 
hope, to say that there has lately been a 
‘boom’ in frontiers, originating no doubt 
in the eager desire for frontier fortifications 
manifested to-day in Europe, Asia and 
Africa, but resulting, in any case, in good 
archaeological fruit. The German govern- 
ment has appointed its Aeichs-limes-com- 
mission for five years and the Commission (as 
I write) has got to the point of issuing its 
second ‘ Limesblatt’; the Austrians, with 
private subscriptions, are digging up the 
frontier Danube fortress of Carnuntum ; 
Prot. Domaszewski is unravelling the little 
known lines along the Alt; Mr. Hogarth 
has brought the Euphrates question pro- 
minently forward ; and even in England the 
construction and object of the two northern 
lines from Glasgow to Edinburgh and 
Carlisle to Newcastle, have been and are 
likely to be the subjects of discussion, ex- 
cavation, and organized research. Mr. 
Cagnat gives us, first, a full account, with 
beautiful plans and photographs, of Lam- 
baesis, to which he wisely adds parallel 
plans of fortresses elsewhere in the Roman 
Empire. The collection of plans should be 
useful; the actual details of Lambaesis 
are worth a great deal. Among other 
curious features, one notices that one of 
the gates, the north gate, is divided into 
two unequal entrances, as at the Saalburg 
and in the little fort lately excavated by 
Chancellor Ferguson on Hardknott Fell. 
The exact meaning of such details can only 
be ascertained by collection of instances 
and in this M. Cagnat helps very greatly. 
The account of Lambaesis is followed by 
that of other lesser though hardly less 
interesting forts—mostly possessing names 
which are meaningless save to a specialist 
in African geography—whether situated on 
the frontier or on roads of communication. 
Plans of many are given, some of them 
due, like much else in the book, to the 
author’s own travels. At this point, how- 
ever, M. Cagnat’s sketch, through no fault of 
hisown, becomes somewhat scanty. The truth 
is that the sites of these forts lie in half- 
explored country, and not all the travels of 
M. Cagnat and his energetic countrymen 
have yet exhausted the subject. Even 
Lambaesis seems to have been but partially 
examined. <A Pénitencier and a garden be- 
longing thereto cut off two gates and about 
a third of the camp, and the plan given of 
the rest does not show any great amount of 
excavated buildings beyond the adjuncts of 


the Practorium, the baths, and a building, 
between the two, of which the object is un- 
certain. In the smaller forts, the absence 
of buildings is more natural: the exterior 
wall and the praetorium may well have been 
almost the only stone erections in the place, 
if, at least, one can argue from the evidence 
of some Roman forts in Britain. Still the 
contrast between these plans and the plans, 
for instance, of Chester, is striking to an 
English reader. Further research, however, 
will, doubtless, clear up what now seems 
dark and perhaps reveal the actual consti- 
tution of the ‘limes.’ Meanwhile, M. 
Cagnat has sketched the framework into 
which future finds will fit. He has been 
peculiarly successful, as it seems to me, in 
setting forth the connexion of the various 
frontier lines and the growth of the frontier. 
The great difficulty to the Romans was the 
Aurés mountain, too rough to occupy, too 
wild to subdue. Accordingly Lambaesis 
was planted a little to the north, and a 
frontier. line of forts carried along the 
northern slopes of the range. Then, to 
relieve the strain, a second line was carried 
along the southern slopes, thus isolating the 
mountaineers from the outer barbarians of 
the Sahara and diminishing their powers of 
mischief. We have the same arrangement 
in northern Britain. The wall of Pius, 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, was not a sub- 
stitute for the earlier southern line of 
Hadrian from Newcastle to Carlisle. The 
Scotch lowlands were simply enclosed like 
the Aurés, and each district was similarly left 
unoccupied save by one or two commynication 
roads and their adherent fortresses. 

Space forbids me to enter on the last 
hundred pages of M. Cagnat’s book, dealing 
with the post-diocletianic army of Africa with 
its elaborate limites, and matter fails me 
for the usual valedictory list of corrections. 
There are, of course, in so extensive a work 
various openings for the critic’s spear. One 
might desiderate proofs of the classification 
of roads on p. 684, at least as here applied, 
and ask for more about the roads generally. 
It is possible too that on p. 360 the name 
of a town has been turned by the printer 
into a cognomen. Butitis hardly necessary 
to say that a work by M. Cagnat is free 
from serious mistakes of all sorts. One 
need really do no more than congratulate 
the author on having produced a work 
worthy of French archaeology and of his 
own reputation and on having made a very 
valuable addition to the little group of books 
which deal with the Roman army. 

; F, HaverrFieE cp. 
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WIRTH’S ‘DANAE IN CHRISTIAN LEGENDS,’ 


Danae in Christlichen Legenden, von 
AvprecHtT WirtH. (Vienna, Tempsky, 
1892. Pp. vi. 160.) 5 Mks. 


Tue scientific treatment of the vast store 
of Christian hagiography falls into two 
main branches. To sift out the genuine 
material for history is the most obvious 
task. Here the work of Ruinart paved the 
way, and the critical researches of Duchesne, 
de Rossi and other scholars promise to yield 
solid results. But where the nebula of 
legend encloses little or no core of verifiable 
fact, where direct history is sought in vain, 
the history of legend remains a problem 
full of interest from many points of view. 
The work of the Church historian finds a 
meeting-point with that of the student of 
mythology, folk-lore, and general anthrop- 
ology as well as with that of the classical 
scholar, Pre-eminent in this difficult and 
complex study is Hermann Usener of Bonn, 
to whom the volume before us is suitably 
dedicated, and whose investigation of the 
legend of S$. Pelagia it follows up by a 
study of those of S. Irene and her kindred. 
Usener’s main result, that Pelagia is a 
Christianized survival of Aphrodite, or 
rather of her Syrian counterpart, is at first 
sight paradoxical. It is objected by an 
eminent writer in the Dict. Christ. Biogr. 
that the Church had an ample enough 
choice of saints and martyrs without going 
afield to enlist heathen divinities for the 
purpose. But the problem really was not 
where to find martyrs, but what was to 
become of the beliefs, superstitions, and 
practices, ineradicably ingrained in the life 
and thought of the people, which the rapid 
spread of Christianity and its eventual 
adoption as the religion of the empire could 
not sweep aside. Folk-lore dies hard. 
Christian Europe in our own days is full of 
stories, beliefs, and usages, which compara- 
tive study shows to be more truly archaic 
than the myths of Homer or the hymns of 
the Vedas. Many such no doubt survived 
the Christianizing of the ancient world in the 
form of obstinately persistent but illicit or 
merely tolerated superstition. But others 
were converted and baptized like the peoples 
of whose life they formed a part. The 
extent of this process of course is open to 
question, but of the fact, illustrated by 
Wirth in the second section of his book 
under the head of ‘Heidnisches im Chris- 
tentum,’ there can be no question at all. 


The main subject of the work is the way in 
which the story of Danae reappears in the 
legends of SS. Irene, Barbara, Christina, 
and, in a greater or less degree, in those of 
a whole family of more or less legendary 
saints, 

Mr. Wirth begins by a discussion of 
‘the antique story’ of Danae which, as has 
long been observed, is somewhat loosely em- 
bedded in the legend of Perseus and 
Akrisius, which itself would appear to com- 
bine traditions of early national immigra- 
tions with elements of myth proper. To 
the latter belong two very widely spread 
‘motives’:—the destined deliverer set 
afloat in infancy in a chest, and the ancestor 
fated to die by the hands of his son or 
descendant. ‘The latter readily lent itself 
to the purposes of the solar myth, but 
Wirth may be wrong in seeing its original 
meaning in this quarter. In Greek myth, 
Danae is of later origin than her son. But 
her seclusion and celestial marriage find 
their parallel, as Wirth points out, all over 
the world, and stamp her—not in name but 
in her adventures—as a very archaic 
heroine. Her origin is in fact far older 
than the mythical theologies of Persephone 
or of Mithra, to which Mr. Wirth is con- 
tent to carry it back (pp. 5 sq.). The prac- 
tice, almost universal with man in his 
savage state, of secluding young girls, 
especially from the sun, on their arrival at 
maturity, has given rise to the whole class 
of legends of which Danae is the type. 
(For the fact, and a possible explanation of 
it, see Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 225—243 : 
the Kirghis story on p. 237 has the floating 
chest along with the cosmopolitan features, 
and must be a migratory variant of Danae 
herself.) Itis therefore of startling interest 
to note that the Paris text of the legend of 
S. Irene preserves the motive for her seclu- 
sion that ‘her father feared lest the Sun 
should in envy spoil her beauty,’ an archaic 
touch which the Greek literature of Danae 
has failed to reproduce, and which the 
Christian hagiographers found only to reject 
(the Vienna MS. substitutes zis for 6 
nAvos). 

In view of this fact, the Semitic affinities 
(pp. 6—9) of the story are of minor 
interest, and we may dispense with the sug- 
gestion that the chamber of Danae was a 
reminiscence of a Semitic temple. 

Having thus laid the foundation of 
his study, Mr. Wirth considers the general 
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subject of ‘ Heidnisches im Christentum’ 
(sea. above). That Christian saints, especi- 
ally in Southern Europe, have succeeded to 
the functions and patronage of heathen 
gods is notorious ; and, conversely, saints of 
heathen origin must lurk among some at 
least of the following: S. Apolline, S. 
Bacco, 8. Esculapio, 8. Marte, 8. Mercurio, 
S. Quirino, 8S. Romolo, 8. Saturno, S. For- 
tuna, Sta. Venere, 8. Silvano, Sta. Lucina. 
For example, St. Dionysius is a historical 
figure (Acts xvii. 34); but in the folk-lore 
of Naxos he has inherited the credit of 
introducing the vine, in Sicily St. Agatha 
is the heroine of Penelope’s web, and the 
cruel death of the son of Theseus has been 
inflicted by later legend on the great S. Hip- 
polytus of Rome. 

S. Barbara is the most famous of the 
saints who make up the Irene cycle. 


The local origin of her legend may 
well have been northern Asia Minor. On 
the one hand her invariable association 


in MSS. with S. Juliana would point to 
Nicomedia; on the other, the Paris MS. 
places her martyrdom at Heliopolis near 
Eukhaita. Eukhaita lay on the north 
border of Cappadocia, very far east from 
Nicomedia, and there is no trace of a 
Heliopolis in the neighbourhood. — Prof. 
Ramsay conjectures ‘ Verinopolis’ (Hist. 
Geogr. A.M. p. 324), which may satisfy the 
topographical conditions. But the fact that 
Heliopolis is one of the many features 
common to the legends of Barbara and 
Aseneth (Class. Rev. Dec. 1890, p. 472) im- 
ports an element of doubt until the relative 
priority of the two legends is cleared up. 
Barbara, Aseneth, and Irene are all secluded 
in a tower for a similar purpose; all reject 
the proposal of marriage; all alike are 
mysteriously converted to Christ ; all insult 
their parents’ gods ; Barbara baptizes her- 
self, Aseneth and Irene are illuminated by 
a miraculous visitant whose language is in 
part identical; Barbara and Aseneth are 
both located at Heliopolis. The fortunes 
of Irene (May 5) are in some respects in 
contrast to the other two. She.is the 
daughter of the impious king Licinius of 
the city ‘Mageddon,’ and is brought up 
under the tuition of the aged Ampelianus. 
Her angelic visitant announces Timothy the 
disciple of St. Paul, who comes and baptizes 
her. She converts her mother bya religious 
address. The triumph is interrupted by the 
demon ‘ Arkion’ ; he lays a spell on her father 
(éuot <@ Auxivie), who engages in controversy 
with her, persecutes her, and is killed by a 
talking horse, but is revived by Irene, con- 


verted, and abdicates (like Buddha). His 
place is taken by Sedekias (= Yesdegerd) and 
Sapor, kings of Persia, under whom a 
wearisome succession of speeches, tortures, 
martyrdoms, revivals, etc., end by her re- 
visiting her parents at her home, Mageddon, 
whence she is borne on a cloud to Ephesus. 
Here she is rejoined by Ampelianus (the 
narrator) and miraculously disappears. The 
Latin counterpart of Irene is Christina 
(July 24), whose legend has much in common 
with those of Irene and Barbara, and one dis- 
tinctive touch (the marvellous bread brought 
by the angel) of the story of Aseneth. 
The medieval Christina Mirabilis (July 24) 
with her aerial travels and frequent resur- 
rections from martyrdom preserves some 
touches of Irene more faithfully than her 
earlier Tuscan namesake. It may be worth 
mentioning here that Barbara also first 
meets us, in the Martyrol. Rom. parvum 
(Dee. 16), as a Tuscan saint (Neumann, der 
rom. Staat und die allg. Kirche i. 327). 

We next have a discussion of ‘ kindred 
matter’ (pp. 23—37). The stories of SS. 
Sophia, Pistis, Elpis and A gape, of St. Venera, 
one of the thirteen companions of Erina 
tortured by Licinius, of St. Aikaterina 
(vulgo Catherine) of Alexandria, of St. 
Pelagia (a Cinderella or ‘ugly duckling’ 
tale), of Joseph and Aseneth, SS. Barla- 
am and Joasaph, of the Madonna di Trapani, 
of SS. Euphemia, Albina, Iluminata, 
Fusea, Maura, of S. Charalampius with his 
‘levitation’ and his talking horse (see 
Neumann, p. 293)—all these are full of the 
names and incidents of the Irene-legend in 
ever-shifting combinations. Outside the 
cycle of Christian hagiography the Rouma- 
nian folk-tale of Florianu, and various tales 
in the Arabian Nights, testify to the con- 
tinued influence of the Danae ‘ motif’ upon 
early medieval legend. The vexed question 
of the etymology of ‘Catherine’ may be 
singled out from this mass of detail. The 
original form of the name is “Exarepivn or 
Acxatepivy, so that all etymologies (such as 
’Acxabapuy, H xabapivn) which are founded 
on the (non-extant) adjective xafapivos coin 
an ‘etymon’ which does not even explain 
its derivative. This at any rate is clear. 
But the true etymology is hard to determine. 
Wirth, following Sathas, adopts the tempt- 
ing equation of -erina with Erina, explains 
the latter as ’Hpw7% (the spring-spirit), and 
sees in ‘Exatepivy simply Hecate-Erina. I 
have no opportunity of consulting the 
Mecawwrixy ByBdcobyxn and therefore cannot 
pretend to estimate the grounds on which 
Sathas adopts this startling combination. 
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At any rate Irene and Licinius are more 
like their mythological ancestors, Perse- 
phone and Zeus, than their immediate 
parents, Danae and Akrisius. The tale 
exemplifies in fact the process of ‘atavism’ by 
which a late literary form of a legend often 
‘harks back’ to some archaic feature which 
older literature has dropped. The Nereids 
of the Greek islanders of to-day are still 
the old capricious fairies whom Homer had 
already refined into Thetis and her lovely 
peers. 

The general question of ‘elements of 
the Irene legends’ (pp. 37—54) will be 
found interesting to folk-lorists. The com- 
plicated cycle illustrates almost every phase 
of the question of the independent origin 
(‘ parthenogenesis’) of similar stories, of 
their combinations, migrations, and genea- 
logy. The names, days, and traits of the 
Irene group of saints find many points of 
contact with antiquity ; in particular the 
spring-nymph Irene, one of the Horae, has 
contributed to the protean attributes of our 
saint. Of more historical importance, as 
tending to fix the date of the legend, are 
the tales of the Sassanidae (see below). 

The Indian influences (p. 69—77) on the 
story form part of the larger question of 
the intercourse between India and the west 
since the conquests of Alexander, and of 
the attractiveness of things Indian gener- 
ally, and Buddhism in particular, for the 
western imagination, That the very un- 
western idea of a king abandoning his 
throne for the contemplative life came from 
the Lalita: Vistara is made probable by 
Wirth (p. 75 sqq.), and if so it cannot be an 
accident that Irene’s home, Mageddo, bears 
the name of a well-known residence of Siddar- 
tha-Gautama, viz. Maghada, which is more- 
over the scene of the tale of Joasaph, and 
occurs also in some of the apocryphal acts of 
Apostles, e.g. those of Andrew and Bartho- 
lomew (Lipsius iii. 79, 85, iv. 96), where it 
is confused apparently with Megiddo in 
Palestine. In illustration of this point it 
may be mentioned that the false accusation 
of unchastity brought against Athanasius 
(Rufin. Theodoret) or Eusebius (Philost.) at 
the Council of Tyre, an incident unknown 
to the contemporary authorities, is told of 
Buddha in the Lalita Vistara. 

The legends of Barbara and Irene, as 
they stand, are not only Christian but 
orthodox. But they have reached their 
present form only after many vicissitudes, 
and are full of traces of Gnostic origin or 
manipulation. Irene is a personified ab- 
straction of the sort popular in Gnostic 


systems, like Sophia, Pistis, Nike, etc. If 
Persephone and Danae are the mythical, the 
Gnostic Sophia is the spiritual prototype of 
our saint. The soul, separated from God in 
the body, attains to light by its innate up- 
ward tendency. Barbara accordingly (like 
Thekla) baptizes herself. Irene doubtless 
did so, but we now have her story with an 
orthodox accommodation : Timothy, the ubi- 
quitous disciple of St. Paul, correspondent 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, contemporary 
of Sapor, etc., is introduced as Irene’s Chris- 
tian instructor. The ‘levitations,’ talking 
animals, theosophic numbers, the scarabaei 
of S. Barbara—the whole apparatus of the 
tales points, like so much in the apocryphal 
acts of the Apostles, to a Gnostic origin. 
But this subject awaits further and more 
precise verification. 

The Irene story, then, is a fusion of alle- 
gory and legend, and thelegendary element is 
partly heathen mythology, partly human 
story; and the latter again is in part 
founded on historical facts, in part pure 
romance. The romantic element turns on 
the idea of the feminine disciple, which also 
inspired the tale of 8S. Thekla (who has 
much in common with 8. Irene), and, with 
the sensuous and erotic side less completely 
suppressed, that of 8S. Pelagia, and the 
famous romance of Cyprian and Justina. 
Cyprian, the prototype of Faust, is the 
counterpart of our Licinius, and strange to 
say is also converted by the ubiquitous 
Timothy, while Justina like Irene converts 
her mother. The complicated relations of 
all these stories are probably due to oral 
circulation. But there are features which 
seem to postulate literary redaction as a 
factor in the problem (p. 64). If we had 
the works of Leucius and of Philip of Side, 
some light might be thrown on their history. 
The historical elements of our story consist 
mainly in the names of kings and emperors. 
Licinius is certainly the rival of Constan- 
tine, and the fortunes of his victim Valeria, 
daughter of Diocletian, probably suggested 
his introduction into the Irene story. 
Thessalonica, where Valeria was pnt to 
death, is a centre of devotion to §. Irene. 
S. Barbara’s judge, Marcian, may owe his 
name to the emperor (7457). But most 
important of all are the names of the 
Sassanid kings of Persia. The legend em- 
bodies the popular tradition of Sapor II. 
and does not go later than Bahram-Gor 
(7 442). Its compilation therefore falls 
within the fifth century, and it was doubt- 
less in Persia also that it received its 
Indian touches. The source common to 
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Irene, Barbara, [Aseneth|, and Christina 
had none of these, nor any reference to the 
Sassanidae, and is therefore hardly later 
than 400. The Barbara legend _ bears 
traces of the middle of the fifth, the Chris- 
tina legend of the middle of the sixth 
century. 

The migrations of this strange Chris- 
tianized Danae-cycle bring us into contact 
with nearly every province of the Roman 
world. Originating in Asia Minor, where 
the earliest Christian hypostatization of 
Oriental Aeons combined with reminiscences 
of the Nicomedian martyrdoms, the stream 
flows through Syria, associating itself with 
local names as it goes, into Egypt, the scene 
of the tale of Aseneth, and perhaps of 
Barbara, to Persia, to Armenia whence we 
have the first extant redaction of Irene 
(later than 600), to Cyprus, and to Constan- 
tinople, where Irene and Barbara are both 
established before 600. Here Irene the 
martyr (May 5) must not be confused with 
the older personified Irene ‘ Parathalassia ’ 
who was celebrated at Constantinople on 
Jan. 21. Westward, our group of saints 
penetrated to the Balkan peninsula (on 
Thessalonica vide supra, Mesembria is an- 
other scene of her martyrdom in Synazar. 
Messin.). The Iconoclast troubles, and then 
the Crusades, brought a Greek influx, and 
with it Irene and her companions, to Sicily, 
where many ancient deities and stories 
survive in Christian form, to Italy, where 
Christina and Barbara found a home by 
‘the great Volsinian mere,’ and to Rome, 
where all the saints of this cycle must needs 
have a local legend (p. 93). Traces of the 
legend occur also in Western Europe and 
especially in Germany, where also no less 
than five of the ‘14 Nothelfer’ are con- 
nected more or less directly with the Irene 
cycle. 

Mr. Wirth prints the Greek text of the 
Barbara and of the Irene legends, the latter 
from the Paris MS. 1470 of about a.p. 840, 
one of the oldest ‘legend’ MSS. extant. 
Of the numberless MSS. of Barbara, he 
prints from Vat. 866, fol. 139 saec. xi. 
exeunt., the parent text of most Latin MSS. 
Of the better Messinensis 76, saec. xii., he 
has made a collation. Among the Latin 
MSS. the Pragensis viii. A 15 (saec. xiv.) is 
peculiar and interesting, combining inter 
alia Heliopolis in Egypt with Nicomedia. 
Latin MSS. of Irene are scarce, or rather 
unknown before 1600, but there is a 
medieval Italian MS. at Siena. 

The texts are furnished with a _ brief 
grammatical index, and a general ‘index 


graecus’ which must be pronounced inade- 
quate. The general index also comprises 
some additions and corrections. 

The present reviewer has attempted to 
give an adequate idea of Mr. Wirth’s book 
without encumbering his notice with too 
much comment of his own, or with more 
than the necessary outline of a subject 
which the author follows into a perplexing 
multiplicity of detail. 

For example, the personality of Ampe- 
lianus, the guardian of Irene in most texts, 
but her accuser and judge in Menol. Bas., 
seems a reflex of Apollonius of Tyana, 
who also gives a name to Appelius, one of 
the three magi, and to Apollonius of Tyre, 
whose tale, with features akin to that of 
Danae, is the parent of Shakspere’s Pericles. 
This side-problem illustrates the difficulty 
of arranging in consecutive order a dis- 
cussion so complex in its elements: it is 
placed under the head of ‘Christian treat- 
ment ; sources and tributaries’ (p. 67), but 
would surely have been more in place among 
the ‘kindred matter’ (p. 33); and we find 
the ‘elements’ treated (p. 37 sqq.) quite 
separately from the ‘sources and tribu- 
taries.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Wirth’s ingenuity in unray- 
elling the various threads sometimes carries 
him beyond the limits of certainty or 
even probability: e.g. in connexion with 
the appearance of Timothy under the Sassa- 
nidae he rightly enough mentions the paral- 
lel of Archippus (Class. Rev. Oct. 1890, p. 
369) and the popular expectation of the 
return to life of Alexander the Great, 
Barbarossa, and other great men (it is in- 
teresting to learn that in 1887 Bohemian 
pilgrims brought home the assurance that 
Joseph IT. was still alive at Rome!) and fur- 
ther appeals to the revival by the Paulicians 
of the names of St. Paul and his companions. 
But that is slender ground for the claim to 
have proved (p. 88) the contact of the latter 
sect with the Irene cycle. In particular, I 


think all his references to the Gospel narra- = 


tives (pp. 79, 83, 84, etc.) would have been 
better away. They are mostly very far- 
fetched, and of little relevancy to his main 
purpose. In the treatment of Danae and 
the associated Greek myths, with all his 
command of varied material, the writer does 
not seem to get beyond the solar and nature- 
myth as the key to ancient legend. The 
volume is on the whole carefully printed ; 


but T have noticed on p. 1. yyq5 for yup 


p. 87 1. 19 ‘von’ for ‘vor,’ p. 95 1. 11 from 
bottom, the 7 in Triumph left out. More- 
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over, the references are often inaccurate 
(e.g. p. 13, note 7), and those to the printed 
Greek text are not easy to verify. 

On the whole, Mr. Wirth has given us an 
able and suggestive essay on a most com- 
plicated problem. Making every deduction 
for an occasional tendency to overshoot the 
mark, the book is a solid contribution to 
Christian folk-lore, and promises well for its 
author’s future labours. So far he is only 
known by an edition of the Acts of SS. 
Nereus and Achilles (Leipz. 1890), which I 
have not seen. We are shortly to expect 
from him a discussion of the names of 
emperors etc. in the XIVth book of the 
Sibyllines. Meanwhile, his work confirms us 
in the impression that just as the most 


signal miracles are commonly wrought at 
the shrines of the most unquestionably 
spurious relics and apparitions, so the popu- 
larity and wonder-working fame of a saint 
has often been in inverse ratio to his or her 
claims to historical reality. As Papebroek 
says of 8. Barbara: ‘Acta valde incertae 
sunt fidei: sed minime incerta,..sunt mira- 
cula ad invocationem ejus patrata.’ The 
people love to have it so. But the historical 
examples of Christian life and heroism can 
only exert their legitimate power if unspar- 
ing criticism is allowed to separate the dross 
of falsehood and credulity from the gold 
purified seven times in the fire. 


A. RoBeErtson. 


-NOTES ON LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S LEXICON. 


There are a large number of authors named without 
the edition from which citations are made being 
indicated. It would greatly facilitate reference if in 
every case the edition adopted was mentioned. 

P. xvi.—Zo list of abbreviations add u.s.=ut 
supra, é.g. on p. 1283. Explain also Herm. Vig. p. 
255 (a). 

&yauet, 1. 9.—After I. add 1. 

&yauat, 1. 25.—The ref. to Eur. Here. Fur. 845 
should be registered under IJ. It is so taken by 
Hermann, Pflugk, Bothe and others. 

aerds.—The peculiar use of the word (= ‘omen,’ 
‘augury,’) in Theocr. 26, 31 should be added. Cf. 
Hom. J/. 12, 243. 

alpw.—Under A, 2 add ex. of its intrans. use of 
movement by sea as well as by land: &payres tais 
vavol, Thue. 4, 129. 

aunexo, 1. 5,—After aumoyxotyra add (aumox- 
voovrat, Bergk, Meineke, as supported by analogy of 
UmioxXvEeouat). 

aupeAtkros, ov, poet. for augieaA-. Read aupedrtntés 
and dudied-. 

avadéexouat. Underl]. 4 use with acc. in Theo- 
phrastus 26 (12) wept ’Axaipias should be given. 

avaivouat, 1. 2.—nvnvdauny. Add (notin Att.). Also 
add ad fin.—In classical prose used only in pres. 

avopakas, avdpaxas Ka@njuevos must be corrupt. 
The rendering in L. and S. involvesa solecism. See 
Mr. Housman’s paper in Jowrnal of Philology, vol. 
xvi. ‘In no tongue save the tongue of Soli can one 
person Ka67ja@a advdpaxas any more than he can form 
himself in square to receive cavalry.’ 

&vOpwros.—Add used for man as opposed to 
woman in LXX., e.g. Esther 4, 11. 

ami€avos.—Add under III. ref. to Lue. Bis Aceus. 
29 rodro ev arlPavov. 

dptotepds, 1. 10.—For dpiorepa read apiotepa. 

&pxtos.—In ]. 3 it is stated that ‘ the instances of 
the masc. are dub.’ ; but under I. 3 what appears to 
he a clear example of the masc. is given, dd tod &. 
C. I. 1534. 

avtdés, III, 1. 2.—Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 486, maintains 
that taitdéy should always be read before a vowel in 
prose. 


1. 6—For alsa read aida. 

1, 10.—For dWida rwrdpevos read aida merd- 
pMevov. 

]. 11.—For eWidas read aidas. 

Baddw, A. ILI.—With this use cf. Angl. ‘he flung 
out of the room.’ 

Bagh, 1. 5.—Bapat wdpas the robe dipped in the 
hydra’s blood. For robe read arrows. The error is 
due to a confusion with the Sophoclean legend of the 
centaur Nessus. 

Bon@éw.—2 exx. of use of BonOeiy emi c. acc., in 
sense of bringing help fo, in Thuc. should also be 
given. The following might be cited :—3, 97 ; 4, 72 ; 
fe ule 

Bpduos or Bépuos.—Add Hesych. cf. Anth. P. 9, 
368, 6. 

yauerh used alone for wife or perhaps intended 
wife.—Add to reff. Heliod. 7, 26. 

Aapeixds.—The etymological note at end is certainly 
erroneous. See Professor Gardner’s article s.v. in 
Smith’s Dict. of Antiqg. 3rd ed. 

dacimous.—Add to reff. Machon ap. Ath. 579. 

*§dw.—Its use in Theocr. 24, 127 is wrongly 
referred to 1. intr. It belongs to IJ. and is causal 
in this passage. 

dé, III.—No example of the phrase is given from 
Demosth. with whom it is common enough. It is 
found also in Tragedy. 

detid, ‘opp. to éprorepa.’—Read apiorepd. 

57, 1. 8.—For rote read térte. 

It might be worth while to add that the curious 
collocation 84 ye, Eur. Here. Fur. 1146 (dub.), 
Suppl. 162 (dub.), Heracl. 632, Iph. Aul. 1207, 
seems to be due in almost every case to af. 7. 

didpopos.—The use of the word as a term of Stoic 
philosophy (e.g. Luc. Bis <Accus. 22 olc@a ti 
didopov Kal adidopov ;) is not mentioned. 

Soximaw, 11. 8.—TZo think fit todo. Add to reff. 
Lue. Bis. Accus. 31. 

After SovaxdyAupos add dSovarodigns. Anth. P. 10, 
22 (Jacobs). 

éyé, 1 3.—The form éydéy is described as very rare 
in Attic, and the only voucher given is Aesch. Pers. 

931 ; but there it occurs in lyrics and, even so, is con- 


ais. 
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demned by the best editors, as also in Aesch. Sapp. 
740 (see Dindorf’s note «ad loc.). 

é0€Aw.—The distinction which the Lex. attempts 
to establish between this word and BovAoua: is cer- 
tainly not borne out by the usage of Attic writers at 
any rate. Shilleto’s doctrine (as given on Demosth. 
De Falsa Legatione § 26) seems to suit better the 
passages where the words occur together. 

€0w, 1. 25 from top of page.—Lead eos. 

efs.—The use of efs repeated= ‘the one the other’ 
is not adequately illustrated. ddd Theocr. 22, 65 
els €vl xetpas detpoy, Luc. Asin. p. 169 eym Se Ev” 
e& Evds emitpexwv, Arrian. LEpictet. 1, 10 év ef évds 
CTL ET WPEVICEY. 

eis, —Add its use with émvypapw and such-like 
words : eis dyaAua, ona statue, &e. 

elokout(w Pass. —<dAdd its use with dat. 
Cow wédXce Eur. Here. Fur, 242. 

exaimtw 2.—amd tov éAmldev, Thue. 8, 81. The 
use of the prep. awd here is extremely doubtful : 
“Exmlrrew amd éAmidos Graece non magis dici 
videtur quam Latine a spe excidere.’ (Poppo Stahl 
ad loc.). 

éumvos.—The quantity of the penult. should have 
been marked short ; see Clas. Rev. vol. 3, pp. 407, 
8, and Jebb on Soph. Phzl. 1878. 

év, I. 8, 1. 10.—Add Soph. El. 1476. 

év@plaxros, 1. 1.—Delete the full stop after Nauck. 

éyteA7)s.—Is not this word used by the grammarians 
sometimes for the perfect tense (mapareiuevos) ? 

exadelpw, 1. 5.—ém. rods totxouvs Paus. 6, 3, 15. 
It should have been mentioned that the phrase is a 
proverbial one= ‘to play fast and loose,’ ‘to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds’ ; ef. Cie. ad Fam. 
7, 29 ‘duo parietes de eadem fidelia dealbare.’ 

emypddw, 1. 18.—‘ With a play on signif. IT. 5.’ 
Read Il. 5. 

émixadéw.—The Lex. states that the Act. is used 
to translate the Roman appello, and quotes Plut. 
Mare. 2. It is the Med. however that is used in 
that passage as well as in Plut. Caes. 4 init. Also 
in Acts 25, 11, 12, 25, &c. 

emixadaw, 1. 2.—For dia read dvaow. 

evpetis.— Add to reff. Heliodor. 7, 25. 

P. 632.—The quantity of the a in ¢a- has been 
omitted in the case of several of the compounds. 

ews, IT, a.—It might be well to give an example of 
this use in Com., e.g. Ar. Hq. 111 €ws rabedder. 

juwovs, 1. 6.—In later Att. juton. This form 
occurs from Theophr. down. Ref. to Winer’s Gramm. 
§ 9, 2, d. and Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s Wilke’s 
Clavis might with advantage be added. 

jut@piov.—Add and jpiwpov and add to reff. 
Apocal, Div. Jo. 8, 1. 

nmepoyerns ‘of the Persians,’ says the Lex. inac- 
curatety. The ref. is to the Lydians and Jonians. 

Gavuatw I. 3.—Thuc. 3, 38 is quoted twice, 
unnecessarily. 

idAeuos.—No example is given of its use as adj. in 
Trag. Add Eur. Herc. Fur. 109. 

idxoAros.—The Lex. explains as=id(wvos ‘with 
purple girdle.” Mr. G. S. Farnell’s suggestion ‘ dark- 
bosomed’ of some Southern beauty seems to give 
a more poetical and more appropriate meaning. 

imros.—The occurrence of the word in some 
dialects without the aspirate should be mentioned. 

kapnBapew, 1, 4.—‘ Metaph., of a spindle charged 
with wool.’ For wool read yarn. The xapn- pro- 
bably refers to the disk at the top of the spindle, 
elsewhere called apdvdvaos, the turbo of Catullus. 

Kataxtdouat.— Add to reff. Thue. 4, 86. 

kataAauBavew, IT. 2.—The Lex. quotes Thue. 8, 63, 
65 for sense ‘ discover, catch, find.’ No doubt this 
sense is applicable in the passage in c. 65; but not 


> eloKomio- 


to that in ec. 63, on which Duk. (followed by Poppo- 
Stahl, &c.) writes ‘arbitror....Thuc. hoc velle Pisan- 
drum et ceteros legatos Atheniensium a Tissapherne 
Samum reversos factionem apud exercitum confir- 
masse et conspiratos aretioribus quibusdam vinculis 
inter se adstrinxisse. Nam katadauBaver etiam est. 
adstringere, obligare, ut in iis quae e Thue. 1, 9, 1, 
et 4, 86, 1 profert Steph. in Thes. épros caradap- 
Bavew.’ 

Karadelxw is not registered by L. and 8. It occurs 
in an epigram quoted by Scaliger (from the Antho- 
logia), on Sueton. Calig. 20. See Macleane’s note 
on Juvenal 1, 44. 

* naropxéouat.—Add to reff. under 1, LXX. (eg. 
Zach. 12, 10). 

KeAevw.—‘c. dat. pers. followed by inf....soin Att. 
Thue. 8, 388, &e.’ The passage is KeAevovtes oplor 
tov ’Aorvoxov Bonbetvy, where oplox is unquestionably 
under the government of Son@eiv. Other apparent 
examples of ceAevw c. dat. in Att. admit of equally 
easy explanation. Professor Goodwin correctly states 
the rule (Gr. Gram. § 184, 2, n. 2):—‘Kededw in 
Attic Greek has only the accusative (commonly with 
the infinitive) ; in Homer generally the dative.’ The 
preference for the act. infin. and the unclassical use 
of the passive infin. and accus. might have been also 
with advantage mentioned in the Lex. 

kAwotnp, 1. 1.—Correct Theocr. 34 to 24. 

After cowetov add the word kowéwy (=Kowwvds) 
restored by conjecture in Eur. Her. Fur. 340 by 
Scaliger, and almost certainly to be supplied in 149 
also, as suggested by Gray and Hutchinson. 

Kpdtapos, kporéw is given as the derivation. Better 
Képon, Kpdooa. 

ktels, 8.—Add to reff. Arist. ap. Ath. 88. Theocr. 
(Wordsw.) 14,17. Alex. ap. Ath. 356. 

kuvayKn.—Read nvvayxn, Dor. rvvayxa.. 

kuynyetéw, 1. 3.—For 896 read 898. 

Aayws.—At end of I. add cf. Xen. Cyneg. 5,11. 

AauwBavw.—No examples of the use without xeipl 
&e. is given except from Hom. It is also Att. e.g. 
Ar. Av. 1055. 

Aelxw.—Add from Veitch :—This word does not 
occur in classic Attic prose. 

Aja II. 2.-—Add Elect. 1428 to reff. from Sophocles. 
It would be worth noting also that Aja occurs in 
Soph. only in the three passages given, and always 
in a bad sense. 

paotiydw 2.—In the passage cited from Plato Legg. 
845 A. the dat. depends not on pactiyew but on 
icapi@uovs, as the context shows. 

pev, p. 940, 1. 3 from top.—The quotation from 
Plat. Meno does not belong to this place. It is given 
again under A. II. 8, to which it properly belongs. 
Under that heading it ought to be added that the 
pev is used to emphasize slightly the alternative 
preferred. 

Under B. II. 2 it might be inferred from the quo- 
tations that the use of wey ody absol. (=so then) is 
peculiar to Trag. ; but instances could be given also 
from Att. prose, e.g. Demosth. Olynth. 2, 3. 

wetaBoAn.—The distinction between this word and 
petdotacs, ¢g. Thue. 6, 20, Demosth. O72. 2, 13, 
should be indicated. <A ref. might be given to Poppo. 
Cf. also Thue. 2, 48. 

unTnp, p- 963, 1. 1.—‘ unrépos once in iambics, Eur. 
Rhes. 393.’ Add H. F. 843. 

veavievouat 11.—'The statement ‘in usage always’ 
&e. needs modification in the light of such passages 
as Luc. Bis Accus. 21 and Plut. Demosth. 3, the 
latter of which is cited in the Lex. itself. 

viydapos.—a small pipe or whistle, used by the 
keAevoThs, says the Lex.; but the addAds of the 
KeAevoThs is mentioned just before, so that it would 
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seem more probable that viva. =‘ shakes,’ ‘ quavers,’ 
Tepetiouata meplepya, Kpovopata. So Paley, quoting 
from Hesych. At any rate the second explanation 
ought to be added in the Lex. as an alternative. 

vovderéw c. acc. rei in sense of to give advice about : 
Eur. Hy F. 855. 

ofov, ‘neut. of olos, v. ofos VI.’ For VI. read V. 

buetpoua.—It might be added that the form is 
recognized by Hesychius, Phavorinus, and Photius. 

dpuoow II. To dig up.—Add ref. to Theocer. 
5, 123. 

éoos I. 7.—The passage quoted from Hdt. 1, 14 
does not belong to this heading: éoa is not to be 
joined with wActora, which here=very many. 

ovdels, 1. 7.—Add See Shilleto on Dem. De F. L. 
§ 74. 

ovkoov.—The manner in which the negative force 
came to be dropped ought to be explained, It was 
due to the use of ov« ody in questions, ¢.g. odk ody 
BaotAebs ef ob; Art thou not then a king?=So thou 
art aking then. Cf. Herm Vig. pp. 792 sq. 

madtos.—Add to ref. Schol. Arist. Plut. 301. 

mapé.—Under reff. in 5 ce. should be added rapa 
mevre vavs, for every five ships, Thue. 8, 29. 

The ref. to Hyperid, under 6 would seem to belong 
more properly to 5. 

The use of rapa c. accus. in such passages as Ar. 
Av. 846, otuwle map eue for all I care, ought to be 
added. It would perhaps be best classified under 6. 
Cf. Lat. mea causa. 

Sec. IV. p. 1124. There is no such word as 
mapdéuvuy to be found in the Lex.: mapopréw is the 
word for to forswear oneself. 

mapaBacis ad fin.—Add and Aves. 

mapakeAevouat, 1. 11.—Wor diaxeAedw (which does 
not occur) read StaxeAcvouan. 

mapakimTw ‘3 of persons outside a place, to peep 
in, look in, nar tytpov mapakvmrooa, Theocr. 3, 7.’ 
—But Amaryllis is within the cave and peeping out. 
This ref. should therefore be placed under 2. 

maparewis 2.—Add to reff. Frontonis Epp. ad 
Anton. 1, 2 (ed. Naber). 

After mapaditalvw insert mapadita, Hesych. Sce 
under mapados III. 2. 

After rapacayyns Seidler’s convincing conjecture 
napacatvw, Aesch, Pers. 100, ought perhaps to be 
added. 

mevouat 2.—An example of its occurrence in Com. 
sone sense might have been given, e.g. Ar. Hy. 
1271. 

mAnpns, 1. 4.—For dutkara read éutxaa. 

mAnotos II. 2,—Eur. Hee. 996 is given apparently 
as an authority for the expression 6 rAnotoy ; but the 
only recognized reading in that passage is trav 
mAnolov, and it seems to be the Attic usage to employ 
the phrase only in the plural. There seems to be no 
example of the singular in Aesch., Soph., Eur., or Ar. 

mrAlocouat, 1. 3.—For sinuatque read sinuctque. 

moAvmAaykros, 1. 3.—In Eur. 7. F. 1197 itis much 
more likely that the word means ‘ more misled,’ 

réots.....—*No Attic gen. récews is found, Pors. 
Med. 906,’ What Porson really said was that he 
could not recall any example of either réceos or 
mécews. Acc. to Prof. Jebb (Soph. Ant. 909) the 
genitive of the word was not in Attic use. 

mous i. 5. b, lL. 4.—nard wédas GAlonewy......... Xen. 
Cyr. 1, 6, 40, Mem. 2, 6, 9. In the second passage 
the verb is @npav, not GAicKoua, as incorrectly given 
on p. 1776. 

mpivos. 1. 4.—For kermes read kernels, 

mpoadéouat, 1, 2.—For of twés read alriwes and for 
mpondéard read mpoadéorrd and omit words in brackets, 
If however the inferior reading rpondéato be pre- 


ferred, then alter 3 pl. perf. fo 3 pl. plpf. 


mpoBarevrhs, Correct the obsolete spelling grasicr 
to grazier. 

mpoBariov in Ar. Av. 856 must mean a little goat, 
akid. Cf. 959, 1057. 

mpdckemmat, 1. 8 from foot of page.—For Ib, 133 
read Ib. 1, 133. 

mpdomtos, 1. 2.—Hor mpotrrov read mpodrrov or 
m™poumrov. 

mpotiuaw, 1, 2.—The ref. to Thue. 8, 64 ought to be 
transferred to 3, as the correct reading is almost 
certainly rjs....bmovAov edvoutas. So Dionys. p. 800. 

mpopopéouat, didCecOa is to set up the warp. The 
statement made in the Lex. is unmeaning, as it 
stands. 

nupapoovs.—L. andS. incorrectlystate that rupapods 
was a prize bestowed upon the most wakeful. This was 
the wupauls, as the passage ap. Ath. 647 C clearly 
shows. It was the avpauts, not the rupapots, that 
was made of wheat and honey, as may be seen from thie 
explanation given by L. and S. from the #. M. s.v. 
mupauls ; the rupayods was made of sesame, as may 
be seen from Ath. 114 B. 

* gayn, 1. 1.—For odyn read cayp for the sake of 
consistency. 

oa9pés.—The etymological note says ‘Origin un- 
certain’; but see note in the Academy, Feb. 16, 
1889, p. 116. 

oxaids, 1. 2.—For aplorepos read apiorepés. 

orovddCw, ii. 1.—After Kur. H. F. 507 add ef. 89. 

ovytvxia.—Conflicting explanations of the word, 
as it occurs in Eur. H. F. 776, are given in |. 6 and 
1.18. The latter seems greatly to be preferred. 

ray, 1. 11.—It ought to be indicated by an asterisk 
that érdy is only a conjectural form. 

telv.— Add to reff. Ar. Av. 930. 

reredw, |, 5.—rTededoarTes Tas aTovbas is wrongly 
rendered. It should be having completed the liba- 
tions. 

tts, 1. 2.—‘II. 6’ appears to be an error, as in all 
the reff. under that heading the word is an enclitic. 

1. 17.—For followed by read used with. 

tptdovAos.—Add to reff. Achill. Tat. 8, 1. 

Tpdé.os (Tp@ds) and Tpws. L. and S. quote only Hom. 
for theseforms. Itmight perhaps be inferred that their 
use is confined to Hom. Tp#s is used by Soph. and 
Aesch. and both forms are used often by Eur. 
Neither seems to occur in Ar., but both are found in 
Pind. and Tpés in Thue. 

imdpxw, 1. 2.—After 7, 11 insert A. 

id, F. In composition.—Add III. and illustrate 
its meaning of per contra, in an opposite direction, by 
such words as éroxpivec@at, broAoyiCerbai, travray, 
irwpoota, trootpéepew, and give ref. to Riddell’s 
Plat. Apol. Digest § 131. 

taoranyt.—After quotation from 
Fronto, Epp. Grace. ii. 

0opd.—Its use in early Christian writings in sense 
of abortion might be added, e.g. Didache, e. 2, also 
in Clem. Al. &c. Cf. P@dpios as used by Hipp. 

gpa(w.—Contradictory explanations of the word 
as used in Od. 14, 3 are given p. 1690 (a) 1. 4 from 
foot and p. 1690 (b) 1. 13 from top. To reff. in I. 1 
add Ar. Av. 49. 

xacudw.—Ar. Eq. 824 is wrongly cited as an 
authority for use of Act. It occurs in the Med. in 
that passage as in all the others quoted by L. and S, 

Vagos IL. 1 ad fin.—For Wnpar read Vipor. 

P. 1775, s.v. Sovaxopottns. For Sovrax- 
Sovvak-. 

P. 1776, s.v. dp0omplov. 
there is a manifest error. 


Joseph. add 


read 
In the correction itself 
ALEXANDER LEEPER. 


Trinity College, 
University of Melbourne. 
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P. Cornelius Tacitus, erkliirt von KAru Niprer- 
pry. Erster Band, ab excessu Divi Augusti i.—vi. 
Neunte verbesserte Auflage, besorgt von GEORG 
ANDRESEN. Berlin, 1892. 3 Mks. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY with the appearance of the fifth 
edition of Vol. ii. (see Class. Rev. vi. 461) we have 
to weleome the ninth of Vol. i. It is of course 
superfluous to speak generally of the excellence of a 
work which is probably better known and more 
highly appreciated than any other edition of any 
part of Tacitus. The text of this edition differs from 
that of its predecessor in twenty-two places, in most 
of which the Medicean reading has either been more 
accurately ascertained, or has been replaced where it 
had formerly been set aside. Perhaps the most 
important of these changes is that Dr. Andresen no 
longer thinks it necessary to read the name of the 
Ampsivarii for that of the Angrivarii in 2, 8; 22; 
24. Also in the three places in which the name of 
Iulus Antonius is mentioned (1, 10; 3, 18; 4, 44) 
he now reads it as ‘ Iullus,’ a form found in MSS. of 
Dio and in inscriptions (C.J. Z. vi. 12010), and from 
which it is easy to explain the corrupt form ‘ Iulius’ 
in the first Medicean MS, The commentary occupies 
a few pages more than that of the last edition, and 
has undergone considerable revision in many places, 
especially, as the editor notes in his Preface, in the 
portions relating to the campaigns of Germanicus. 
On these he considers the chief new light to have 
been thrown by Knoke’s work (see Class. Rev. 1. 277), 
but accepts his conclusions with due caution. On 
the locality of the defeat of Varus (1, 61), the ques- 
tion is left open between his view and Mommsen’s, 
while as to the site of Idistaviso (2, 16), and that of 
the subsequent battle (2, 19), his opinion is accepted 
more unreservedly. Many new inscriptions and 
other details of information will be found in places 
too numerous here to mention. H.FURNEAUX. 


c. J. César. Guerre des Gaules, traduction 
nouvelle avee notes et un index géographique, par 
JUSTIN BELLANGER. Paris: Thorin, 1892. 
437 pp. 


Ir is rash for an Englishman to criticize a translation 
in a foreign language, but, so far as the present writer 
can judge, M. Bellanger seems to have succeeded in 
the object he sets forth in his preface, that of pro- 
viding a French ‘ Caesar,’ which should be readable 
with pleasure by ordinary Frenchmen. There is, no 
doubt, a demand for such a book in France. The 
French are keenly alive to the history and antiquities 
of their country. ‘Their archaeological societies are 
numerous, not perhaps so over numerous as our own 
in England, but adequate, vigorous, and appreciative. 
The conquest of Gaul by Caesar is an old object of 
study with them; it has attracted their attention 
under the Empire and under the Republic. Accord- 
ingly a literary translation, if correct (as that before 
me seems to be), should have a wide success. In 
England, of course, the book has less place, but it is 
worth a brief note here, in case there be any who 
care to hear of it. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 


J. César. Commentaires sur la Guerre des 
Gaules, par E. Benorst et M.S. Dosson. Paris: 
Hachette, 1893. pp. xvi. + 764. 


Tus edition, with footnotes, maps, indices, and all 
other due apparatus, is apparently intended for what 
we should call school use. It was commenced twenty 
years ago by M. Benoist on a larger seale, and, since 
his death, his material has been adopted by M. Dosson. 
It appears to be a thoroughly sound and scholarly 
piece of work. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 


ARCHAEHOLOGY. 


PRIMITIVE HERA-WORSHIP ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT ARGOS. 


(Continued from No. 10, Dec. 1892, p. 474.) 


We reserved for this second notice the 
mythological evidence arising from Dr. 
Waldstein’s discoveries and more especially 
from the primitive votive terra-cottas figured 
in pl. viii. ‘As to the purpose which these 
terra-cotta images served, there can hardly 
be a doubt,’ says Dr. Waldstein, ‘that they 
were votive offerings to the goddess as Hera 
Teleia, presiding over marriage, married life 
and child-birth. Hera is above all things the 
goddess of marriage.’ 

At first sight this seems plain and simple 
enough. Hera the bride, Zeus the husband, 
the centre of her cultus the canonical tepos 
yépos. But note a strange thing: the 


temple is called the Heraion, within it is the 
statue of the goddess, about it the statues 
of her priestesses—where is Zeus? To put 
it shortly — nowhere, unless we take 
account of the cuckoo sitting on the sceptre. 
Nowhere until comparatively late days are 
Zeus and Hera époBopio. At Olympia they 
have separate temples (that of Hera long 
preceding in date that of Zeus) and separate 
festivals. At Crete we hear nothing of 
Hera, at Samos nothing of Zeus. Their 
names are nothing akin. At ancient Dodona 
Zeus has his own proper shadow-wife, 
Dione, a real Greek goddess-helpmeet ; for 
man makes the gods in his own image. 
H. D. Miiller told us all this decades ago 
(1857) and yet, such is the force of habit, 
such the magic of Homer, that we still 
believe that Zeus and Hera were married 
from all time. But Homer himself knew, 
or rather was dimly haunted by the memory 





a 
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of other days. Unless we hold with Mr. 
Samuel Butler that Homer was the lowest of 
low comedians, what means this unseently 
strife between the Father of gods and men 
and the woman he cannot even beat into 
submission? What her urgent tyranny over 
the strong Herakles whom Zeus loves but 
cannot protect? Is this tyrannous mistress 
really made by the Greek house-wife—even 
of Homeric days—in her own image! Is 
this the Greek man’s ideal of a helpmeet ? 
It may be urged that the worship of the 
goddess alone is a frequent phenomenon. It 
is indeed, and so frequent as to cry aloud 
for explanation. But in Hera the anomaly 
is pushed to its uttermost; we have, not 
Athene or Artemis, maiden-goddesses, ruling 
qua their maidenhood, but a wife, the wife, 
worshipped without, and glorious at the 
expense of, her husband. Such is the fifth 
century B.C. conception, such the known 
from which we start. Plutarch (Vit. Pericl. 
24) tells us that when the comic poet would 
insult Olympian Pericles the gibe lay near to 
hand that Aspasia was ’Opdddn te véa Kal 
Anjidveipa Kat wadkw “Hpa. The why of all 
this looks down to us from the pediment 
sculptures which Pausanias saw ‘above the 
pillars,’ where was depicted the ‘birth of 
Zeus.’ There was a time when Zeus—for 
Hera at least—was not born; when she was 
Hera Teleia, goddess of the: iepds yapos, but 
with another husband, a true prince-consort 
whom she ruled with no light hand—, 
Herakles. Even the Odyssey knows of the 
iepos yapos of Herakles, how he had to wife 
‘Hebe of the fair ankles.’ But that was 
after the Dorians got hold of him and made 
a man—the man of him: he was no slave to 
the fair young Hebe, but a Greek husband, 
a translated Olympian ‘having joy at the 
banquet of the deathless gods,’ where Hebe 
was wife attendant, and made the daughter 
of great Hera now the wife of Zeus. But 
in olden days she is transparently Hera zats 
herself. Her ancient shrine at Phlius 
(Paus. ll. 13. 2) was dywrarov é« zadatod, 
the most ancient of the Phliasians called her 
Ganymeda. It was only in later days that 
she and her ancient husband were made the 
cupbearers of their feasts by those upstart 
Olympians. But even then she was still 
a prophet in her own country. The Phlia- 
sians kept her yearly feast, called the ‘ivy 
cuttings,’ though they dared keep no image 
in secret of her, nor show one in public, and 
why? because close at hand there was a 
temple and image of Hera! The special 
point about the Heraion was that it was a 
refuge for slaves. It has been suggested 


and with good reason that these refuges are 
the note of a cult suppressed by the incoming 
conqueror: was Herakles the first slave 
who took refuge in his wife’s shrine? 
But the real relation of Herakles to his 
wife and ‘ beste Feindinn’ Hera comes out 
beyond all doubt in the story of Omphale. 
The Attic comedians spoke a true word in 
jest, as Dr. Karl Tiimpel has shown in his 
brilliant ‘Omphale-Hebe-Thrassa’ (Philo- 
logus 1892, p. 607). Ompbale is no Lydian, 
Herakles no Oriental Sandon, both are pre- 
Dorian. Omphale is local divinity of Mt. 
Omphalion on the Malian Gulf, where, at 
Trachis, Oeta, etce., the Herakles myth 
centred—it may be originated. Anyhow 
there it flourished before Herakles went to 
Argos—Heracles, slave to Omphale, wearing 
a woman’s dress, doing a woman’s work 
—a myth sprung from a cult the record of 
which Plutarch preserves in his priceless 
Quaestiones Graecae. At the festival of the 
Antimacheia at Kos (Kos where Zeus com- 
plains that Hera drove her slave) the priest 
wore a yuvatketav eoOyta, a otodjv avbivny, 
for Hera of the flowers, and dvadov'pevos 
pitpa Katapxetat THS Ovaoias, because, so said 
aetiological legend, he took refuge with a 
yuv”y Opaooa in woman’s raiment, @.ée. with 
Omphale the woman of Trachis (Tpax/s = 
@paxis). At Kos, where the matrons of 
Ovid’s day wore horns in the service of Hera, 
the temple, like the Heraion, must have 
been an asylum. 

This god serving a goddess, this Herakles 
slave of the woman of Trachis, Hera-Hebe- 
Omphale: what does it all mean, what 
could it mean, but the ancient cult of a 
people in the stage of gynaecocracy, and such 
a people Aristotle tells us (and clinches the 
argument) were those people of Trachis who 
dwelt about the Malian Gulf (7.7.4. i. 150: 
Suidas sub voc. Mydtaxov zAotov) ; it was the 
curse laid on the Malians that pijre rAota 
oreyava avtots yeveoba kat bro TOV yuvatKov 
kpatetoGat ae. It is this gynaecocracy of 
Hera that even Achaean Homer is powerless 
wholly to forget, it is this gynaecocracy that 
crops up again and again in alien soil, yet 
never wholly exterminated, in stories of 
husband-murdering wives—of Danaides, of 
Lemnian women, of Amazons, and of heroes 
in bondage, like Odysseus to Circe, or to 
Calypso, and of those who trace descent 
kata pnrepa like Minyas.! 

The Heraion then, the woman-temple 
without the man-god, the wife to whom the 
husband is subordinate, an accident or 
incidental attribute, is not so anomalous as 

1 y. J. Toepfler, Atlische Genealoyie, pp. 188-201. 
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it seems ; the position of women in Homer is 
notably higher than her position in the days 
of Perikles. Before the Achaean Homeric 
days there seem to have been, as often in the 
history of peoples, a stage of Mutterrecht— 
of this the mythological position of Hera is 
the obvious survival. The question of who 
precisely these people were, and their rela- 
tion to the Achaeans who stole their goddess 
must stand over for a while. 

We return to Argos to seek for traces of 
the subordinate man-god. Of course in the 
fifth century B.c., in all accounts of the iepds 
yapos, the orthodox Zeus was implied, though 
in cultus not expressed; but there was an 
old Hera myth that told another tale, the 
myth of the Bovcepws rapbévos Io, and Argos 
ravorTys. Here again H. D. Miiller has 
done good service ; he has shown clearly—and 
few, if any, are inclined to dispute it—that 
Argos Panoptes is the real husband of Io, 
Argos who wore the bull-skin (Apollod. ii. 
1. 1), who when he joins the Argonautic ex- 
pedition still trails it behind him (Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 324), who is the bull-god. He alone 
never leaves Io; he binds her to the olive- 
tree in the sacred grove; he, when a series 
of etymological guesses have carried her 
over the Ionian Sea across the Bosphorus 
far from her own good cow-land of Euboea, 
still dogs her steps. Unhappily H. D. Miiller, 
though he plainly saw that Argos was husband 
of Io, darkened counsel by turning Io into 
Demeter, whereas obviously she is but—to 
use a convenient term—the ‘heroic hypo- 
stasis’ of Hera—Hera whose priestess she 
is and within whose precinct she dwells. 
This appearance of the earlier form of a 
goddess as priestess or ministrant of the 
later is too common a mythological phenom- 
enon to call for comment. Io Bovcepws is but 
Hera Bodms, and the cow-heads found by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mykenae and Dr. Wald- 
stein at Argos both tell the same tale; the 
goddess and her sacred animal were not in 
primitive days distinguishable ; hence the 
horns worn by the Coan matrons. 

But Argos with his hundred eyes? He 
got them scattered all over his body when 
Hera got her peacock with its hundred-eyed 
tail, and that was not till her worship, pass- 
ing to Samos, came into contact with the 
bird of the East. Im earlier days he had (as 
one vase shows us) eyes before and behind 
his head, for he is double-faced, Janus-like ; 
and earlier still he had (Schol. Eur. Phoen. 
1116), according to Pherekydes, but three 
eyes, an extra one in the back of his head. 
The tomb of Argos (Paus. ii. 22. 6) was 
shown at the city that bore his name, and 





he had a sacred grove (ibid. ili. 4. 1) that 
Cleomenes laid waste. He had too an 
ancient image, but men had learnt to call 
it by another name. It stood on the summit 
of Larissa, the Pelasgian Argive stronghold 
(ibid. ii. 24. 5); it was ancient, made of 
wood, and had three eyes, one in the 
centre of the forehead, Cyclops fashion. 
It was the god of the Cyclopes who 
fortified Argos. Of course Pausanias thought 


.it was Zeus with an eye for each of 


his kingdoms, the heaven above and the 
earth below, and Hades under the earth. 
Equally, of course, as the image was so 
ancient, it had to be reputed a divinity 
brought from Troy. Carl Ottfried Miiller 
saw long ago (Dorians, i. 62) that this three- 
eyed Zeus is at the bottom of the strange 
oracle (Paus. v. 3. 5) that bade the Dorian 
host make a three-eyed man leader of their 
‘return.’ They could not enter save by the 
guidance of an old inhabitant with the 
prestige of an ancient cult. Dr. M. 
Mayer pushed the argument some steps 
further, identified Argos with the three- 
eyed image, and saw in both (Titanen und 
Giganten, p. 112) the ancient Titan Helios 
mavortns, Kixrww, Tpioy, Hyperion, rov tavor- 
Tyv KUKAov yAtov, xpvoeas apepas BA€papor, 
mundi oculus, Pelasgian Triopas, ‘This 
ancient divinity paled and dwindled every- 
where before the rising of Achaean Zeus, 
and yet more before the Dorian Apollo, and 
except in the island of Rhodes, where he 
preserved something of his ancient splend- 
our, fell from the glory of a mighty year- 
god to be the merest empty personification 
of a natural phenomenon. Still, Helios can- 
not quite be ignored, for if Athene is born 
from her father’s head, or Aphrodite rises 
from the waves, they remember that Helios 
was there before them, though they give him 
but the corner of a pediment. 
Sun-worship—one is afraid of the very 
word, such nonsense has been written in its 
name ; it seems to connote emptiness, bar- 
renness, but be it remembered the sun as . 
year-god is not a mere sterile impersonation ;_ 
he embodies and controls the whole activi- 
ties of man and nature; and then, whether 
we like it or not, a careful search discloses 
this sun and moon-worship, below the 
surface, indeed, but for that the more surely 
of early prevalence. At Athens, an ancient 
Pelasgian seat, there was the rouz7 HAiov ; 
to him was offered the ancient sacrifice of 
the vyddAu: and the deoyd¢uia at Athens 
was not of Zeus and Hera but of Helios 
and Selene (Proklos: Hesiod, “Epya 780), 
for Selene they made cakes called ceAjvar, 
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moon-shaped, and another called ois, 
Téa yap €oTl Kepata éxov memnypeva. 
The ancient Attic Tritopatores were born 
of the marriage of the sun and moon 
(Zt. Mag. 768. 1) according to Philocho- 
ros, and the Athenians prayed to them 
imép yeveoews waidwy. The Pandia was a 
moon-festival. According to Pindar (Schol. 
Theoe. ii. 10) men in love prayed to the sun, 
women to the moon. Of Thessaly naturally 
we know less, but moon-magic was a Thes- 
salian speciality, and Endymion, the moon’s 
husband, came from thence to Elis (Apollod. 
i. 7.5). To come to the Peloponnesus, the 
worship of Helios and Selene at Gytheium 
is attested by an inscription (C./.G. 1392). 
Pausanias found Helios and Pasiphaé at 
Thalamae. Helios pastured his herds on 
Thrinakia, which v. Wilamowitz has _ bril- 
liantly divined to be not Sicily but the 
three-pronged southern portion of Pelopon- 
nesos, which lay so readily to hand. The 
Arcadians themselves are sometimes SeAn- 
virat, sometimes mpoocéAnvor; and did not 
Pan Lykaios (long, it may be, before Zeus 
came there) woo the moon-goddess in a 
cave, omjaa...kal avtpa tov maXaLoTatwv 
mpl Kal vaovs ezwonocat Geois adoco.otvTwv, 
kat ev Kpyrn pev Kovpyrev Au, év “Apxadia. 
dé SeAyvy cat Mavi Aveetw (Porphyr. de antr. 
20)¢ Pan was the sun-god, but no mere 
impersonation, as his goat-legs show. At 
Mantineia was the place called “HA‘ov Bwpod ; 
at Sikyon, behind the Heraion, were the 
statues of Pan and Helios. For Elis we 
need but point to the sagas of Endymion 
and Augeas. At Olympia he had a common 
altar with ancient Kronos. 

We have arrived thus far then, advancing 
from different points. Argos- Panoptes- 
Helios and Io-Selene on one side, Herakles 
and Hera-Omphale-Hebe-Thrassa on the 
other—the substantial identity of the two 
couples is obvious enough. All the sun- 
heroes have these notes in common—they are 
unwearied, crafty, they keep flocks and 
herds, their weapons are bows and arrows, 
for only in latter days did Herakles get his 
club. But one objection rises at once, and yet 
it turns out to be, curiously enough, the 
clinching argument. Herakles and Omphale 
represent, we have seen, the Mutterrecht 
stage: if Argos and Io are in any sense sun 
and moon, how comes it that the sun is 
master of the moon? He is now, but it 
seems he was not always. Hesselmeyer, 
(Die Pelasgerfrage, p. 123) has clearly 
shown that to primitive man the moon was 
all important: as a calendar maker the 
lunar year preceded the solar year, and the 


moon ruled the lunar year with the sun for 
consort ; the struggle of the sun calendar 
with the moon calendar has left its trace in 
many an ancient myth, 

A word as to the race to which these sun 
and moon gods, this gynaecocracy belongs. 
J. Toeptier (Attische Genealogie, p. 187) 
attributes the gynaecocracy element to the 
Aeolic race whose mythic ancestor is Aiolos, 
whose saga has its home at Iolkos (Pind. 
Pyth. iv, 108). According to Apollodorus 
(i. 9. 11) Kretheus, Aiolos’ eldest son, built 
the town. ‘These Aeolians he regards as the 
same as the Minyae, and his view is 
supported by, probably based on, his in- 
terpretation of the much-discussed ‘ AioXe?at,’ 
who Plutarch says (Quaest. Gr. 388) were 
daughters of Minyas. The Aioleiai un- 
questionably kept their men much depressed, 
and if the Aioleiai are to be explained 
simply as the Aeolian women, undoubtedly 
it looks as if Mutterrecht were an Aeolian 
custom. Moreover Minyas was xara pyrépa 
AioAvdns—a fact not without its significance. 
Toepfter goes further; he sees in the 
Aeolians, as in the Karians, Lycians (e.g. 
Sarpedon), and others who practised Mutter- 
recht, a Pelasgian people, and points out that 
the Etruscans, whom Hesselmeyer believes 
to be Pelasgic, also gave to women an ex- 
ceptionally high place. If the Aeolians are 
Minyae, then the predominance of Hera in 
the Argonautic myth ("Hpa IeAacyis) is at 
once explained, and from our point of view 
it is remarkable that so many sun-heroes 
claim descent from Aiolos. But on the 
other hand we are told flatly that the 
Aeolians are only an Asia Minor form of the 
Achaeans.! If this be true our argument 
is indeed in a terrible plight. Zeus was 
unquestionably Achaean, and our whole 
contention has been that Zeus had nothing 
to do with Hera till late days, that Hera 
was pre-Achaean. Strabo certainly does 
not take the view that Aeolian = Asiatic- 
Achaean : he says emphatically (v. 220) rots 
dé IeAacyovs, dre ev adpxatov te pidov Kara. 
tiv ‘EAXaba racav ériméAacey Kal padiora 
mapa tots Aioredtor Tois Kata Werradiav 
dpodoyovow amavtes cxedov Tt. Here at least 
is no talk merely of Asiatic Aeolians. 

It is mainly in the hope of getting light 
from others better furnished than myself on 
this question, which is vital as regards 


1 W. Leaf, Companion to the Iliad, ‘we know 
who the Aiolians were, they were descendants of the 
Achaians,’ ‘the old Achaian families under theiv 
new name of Aeolians.’ Introd. pp. 6 and 9, Mr. 
Leaf bases his view mainly on Fick, Die Homerische 
Ilias. 
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wythology, that I have written thus at 
length. Dr. Waldstein will pardon a 
reviewer for turning his discoveries into a 
text, for it is indeed these discoveries that 
make the question imminent: it may be to 
his further researches that we shall owe the 
solution. 
JANE E. Harrison. 


EGYPT OR PHOENICIA AT MY- 
KENAE, ETC. 


In the polemic which has recently arisen 
and threatens to be long-lived about the 
influence of Egypt upon the Art of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, one thing has I 
think been overlooked—namely that that 
influence was not direct but indirect. 

So far as the evidence is available, it 
points to the Egyptians having had their 
tirst direct intercourse with the Greeks in 
the reign of Psammetichus the First. When 
we get back to the days of the Middle 
Empire in the 18th and 19th dynasty I 
know of no evidence of direct intercourse 
whatever. 

On the other hand the evidence of indirect 
intercourse, for which there were ample 
opportunities, seems just as clear. From 
the reign of Thothmes the First the coasts 
of Palestine and Syria including the Phoeni- 
cian towns were more or less subject to the 
Egyptian kings and they remained so, so far 
as we know, throughout the domination of 
the 18th and 19th dynasties. 

The Phoenicians were at this time planting 
their colonies and pushing their trade in all 
directions, and every corner of the Greek 
world where minerals could be found, where 
dye stuffs could be had or where merchandise 
could be got was planted with a factory. 
Autolycus and all his brethren, the pedlars, 
the dealers in trinkets and jewellery, ete. 
etc., in the Homeric age and doubtless long 
before, were Phoenicians. It seems to me 
that the primitive jewellery which has 
occurred in more than one site in Greece— 
and notably the very interesting and unique 
objects not long ago added to the British 
Museum collection—were madeand imported 
by the Phoenicians. At all events these 
last objects, which came from Greece proper, 
are not only like other objects from Mykenae 
but like the jewellery from Tharros in 
Sardinia which could hardly be of other 
than Phoenician origin. 

This is not the conclusion however which 
I now wish to press. What I wish to em- 





phasize is that these same Phoenicians, who 
were then subject to the Egyptians and 
whose Art was at one time a reflex of 
Egyptian taste and at another of the taste 
of Assyria, were exceedingly likely among 
other objects to export scarabs containing 
the cartouches of their masters the great 
Pharaohs, such as Thothmes the Third and 
Amenophis the Third and Fourth, and some- 
times these travelled a long way, as when 
one found its way to Hungary and was 
found with a trowvaille of the so-called 
Bronze Age. With these true scarabs were 
also exported what I call bastard scarabs 
some containing blundered legends others 
containing posthumous inscriptions. These 
were doubtless the handiwork of Phoenician 
potters. It was Phoenicia and not Egypt 
which was the real mother of what is called 
Mykenaean art. 
Henny H. Howorru. 





ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS. 


In his volume on Ephesus, Mr. Hicks 
publishes an inscription, no. 482, dated about 
A.D. 161, to which the reading suggested by 
him would, if correct, lend far greater 
interest than it hadin previous publications. 
According to him ‘ the decree itself begins 
by complaining that the Ephesian goddess, 
whose worship had hitherto been universally 
recognised, was now being set at nought,’ 
and he would interpret it as ‘an involuntary 
confession of the decline of the Artemis 
worship. Such an inscription is very 
remarkable ; but it requires careful scrutiny. 
In my forthcoming work, Zhe Church in the 
Roman Empire before A.D. 170, I have 
occasion to use the inscription, or rather to 
state that it cannot be accepted as evidence 
in the way that the editer has suggested. 
As I have not there the opportunity of 
giving reasons in full on a point of textual 
criticism, I should gladly do so in the 
Classical Review. Respect for the high 
authority of Mr. Hicks, and gratitude for 
the amount that I have learned from his 
work, makes me unwilling to alter his text 
without stating the arguments for the 
change. Some of the changes which he has 
introduced make a great improvement ; but 
others seem to be only a step towards the 
truth. 

The opening seems suspicious. We can 
hardly imagine the possibility of a com- 
munity devoted to Artemis beginning a 
decree in her honour with the ill-omened 
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confession, ‘since Artemis is dishonoured, 
not only in her own home, but also among 
Greeks and barbarians’ : the more we think 
of this, the more incredible does it appear. 
Moreover the words that follow, dare 
GveioOat aitis tepa te ka{t Tyas], can hardly 
be interpreted in conformity with Mr. 
Hicks’s views: he takes them, I presume, 
to mean ‘so that her temples and honours 
are neglected,’ for no other sense will suit 
his interpretation of the general purport of 
the inscription. But, even allowing that 
avievat Tyas might denote ‘to relax and 
neglect the honours paid to Artemis,’ dvvévac 
iepa could only mean ‘to _ consecrate 
shrines.’ 

Again Mr. Hicks is obliged to read 
Bwpors [air_ dvaxetcbac| in order to suit his 
restoration of the preceding line, for (1) it 
would make impossible syntax to read [déia 
dé éotw (Artemis understood)| airy re 
eidpicbar Kal Bwpors [avaxetobar dia. |ras «.7.A. 5 
and (2) the length of his restoration in 1. 12 
requires an additional word in |. 13. But 
he has either not observed that numerous 
previous copyists, confirmed by the high 
authority of M. Waddington, who saw the 
stone when it was more nearly complete, 
read on the stone the words Bwpors 
dvaxeto$ar Without any gap between them, 
or, if he has observed it, he has tacitly 
corrected their reading. Such conjectural 
alteration of a reading attested by numerous 
witnesses is hardly permissible. 

Further, even with his restoration, the 
syntax [agéia d€ éorw] airy te cidptacbar kat 
Bwpors [airy dvaxetoGar] is too harsh to 
justify the emendation on the text as read by 
others before it was mutilated. 

I cannot therefore agree with the bold 
restoration proposed by the editor in this 
case. Yet the word driarac must be 
accepted on his authority in place of the 
older reading tiara; and he repeats 
in his Addenda the assurance that this 
reading is on the stone. I can only suppose 
that the engraver omitted a syllable: he 
ought to have engraved IAIAIATI, and he 
put IAJATI. Thus we have the text, éxedi 
ee "Aprepis od povov ev TH éEavTns Tartplor 
<diSariypara. In. 11, Mr. Hicks’s reading 
seems a great improvement on the old text ; 
but in l. 12, I must again desert him. 
Thus we have in 1. 11-13, [dare tavt |axov 
dvetoGar adris tepa te Kali Tewevy, Kal] airy re 
eldpvaGat, kat Bwpovs dvaxeicbar K.7.d. 

The inscription attests, not neglect of 
Artemis worship, but a revival of religious 
feeling. Many other facts point to such a 
revival of paganism at this period, and its 


alliance with the Imperial policy, with 
popular philosophy, and with the whole 
strength of conservatism, against the 
reforming tendency of which by far the 
strongest, but not the only, champion was 
Christianity. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


ON MR. WROTH’S REVIEW OF 
RIDGEWAY’S METALLIC CURRENCY. 


May I intrude on your space to say a few 
words in reference to Mr. Wroth’s most 
kind and generous review of my _ book ! 
Mr. Wroth refuses to admit, if I understand 
him rightiy, any origin for any coin-type 
other than religious, thus championing the 
views of Burgon, Curtius, Head and 
Gardner. I shall first deal with his criti- 
cisms on my explanation of certain types 
seriatim, and then with the general principles 
which lie at the bottom of the question. 

(1) To my view that the occurrence 
of the ox on early Greek coins (which 
is supported by ancient tradition both in 
Greece and Italy) indicates that the oldest 
pecunia was pecus, Mr. Wroth objects that 
the ‘lion is quite as often portrayed on 
archaic coins as the ox or cow.’ This I 
fully admit, but I have given an explanation 
of the lion-type and its diffusion at p. 321 
of my book, showing that it was most 
probably not a solar symbol, but simply the 
badge of royalty used by the Lydian kings, 
and I quoted in support of this the oldest 
known inscribed Greek coin, the stag on 
which is made to say, Pavovs eiwe onpa. I 
also show that the lion-type was copied and 
diversified by the Greeks in various places 
as far as Massalia in Gaul. Is Mr. Wroth 
prepared to show that the lion on the coins 
of the Phocaean colony of Velia is solar, or 
that the Massaliotes worshipped the sun 
because they placed a lion on their coins, or 
again that the barbarians of Northern Italy 
who placed a lion on their coins imitated 
from the Massaliote drachms did so because 
they worshipped the sun? The Massaliotes 
worshipped Artemis, as we have full 
historic proof, and her head appears on their 
coins, and surely if the lion ought to sym- 
bolize any deity, it ought to indicate 
Artemis. Yet I do not think any one will 
say that the lion is asymbol of that goddess. 
Again when we find a lion and a palm-tree 
on the coins of Carthage, if we say that the 
lion looking at a star on the coins of 
Miletus represents the sun, we ought to say 
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that the lion at Carthage represents the 
tree-spirit, indwelling in the palm-tree. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose that lion 
and palm-tree are taken simply as the badge 
of Lybia, the land of lions and palms, just 
as Africa is symbolized on Roman coins by 
a corn-basket, a scorpion, and a cap made of 
an elephant’s trunk! (2) Animal-types are 
undoubtedly common on early Greek coins, 
but when once coinage had begun, analogy 
would soon lead to putting on coins other 
animals as well as the ox of barter, and no 
doubt both states and potentates would in 
many cases put on their issues their own 
peculiar blazon, as did Phanes. Thus 
Phocaea used her badge of the seal as a 
type, and I am not aware that any one has 
ever suggested that this type indicated the 
worship of Proteus. 

Mr. Wroth and his school admit, I 
believe, a certain number of types parlants. 
If the mythological type theory does not 
explain these, there is no reason why there 
should not be a class of types which have 
their origin in barter-units. Mr. Wroth 
also urges that animals are very common on 
Greek works of art. Oi course they are. 
But this cuts equally against Mr. Wroth, 
unless he is prepared to say that whenever 
an animal appears in Greek art it symbo- 
lizes some cult. 

Mr. Wroth thinks that because there is a 
triskelis of cock’scombs on reverse of a Lycian 
coin bearing a boar, that this boar cannot 
have once symbolized a barter-unit. This 
does not at all follow, for the mythological 
school themselves are obliged to admit the 
occurrence on the same coins of symbols 
which are referred to two different deities. 

(3) The axe of Tenedos Mr. Wroth main- 
tains is religious, although Aristotle dis- 
tinctly indicates that it had no such sig- 
nificance in his time (350 B.c.). Yet if the 
axe had reference to some sacred cult, 
priestly tradition would have kept fresh the 
knowledge of its origin. Mr. Wroth points 
out triumphantly that though the Janitorm 
head appears on the oldest coins, the axe is 
not found. It is true that as yet the oldest 
known coins have not the axe, but though 
we may any:day find a more archaic coin with 
the axe, I will let Mr. Wroth use his nega- 
tive evidence to the full. He shrinks from 
committing himself to the view that the 
Janiform head is a dimorphous Bacchus. 
For what has Bacchus to do with an axe? 
On the other hand the explanation suggested 
by a passageof Pausanias, given in fullin my 
book (p. 318), is that the double head 
represents King Tennes and his sister. It 


is quite possible that the common badge of 
Tenedos was this double head, based on an 
old legend, and that it was placed on their 
early coins as Phanes placed his badge on 
his. But unless Mr. Wroth puts a very 
long interval between the coins with the 
incuse reverse and those with the axe, 
the old traditional currency would not have 
died out, and when they proceed to adorn 
the reverse of the coins, they put on the 


_axe, which the silver coins had superseded. 


Athens must have been accustomed to the 
silver currency ot Aegina and Euboea for a 
century before the time of Solon, and yet 
Solon settled her classification by measures 
of corn, wine or oil, and not drachms, and 
when he struck his new coinage, made the 
drachm equal the medimnus and sheep. 

Again, Mr. Wroth leaves out of view 
completely the dedication of axes by the 
Tenedians at Delphi. At p. 318 I compare 
with them the dedication of the golden 
wheat-ear by the Metapontines, which we 
know was not a religious symbol of Apollo, 
but simply a thankoffering for an abun- 
dant harvest. The Indians of the Pacific 
states still use the ancient shell money when 
they make dedications at the graves of their 
great chiefs, although daily using silver 
dollars. The Tenedians offered their axes 
because such were their ancient currency. 

(4) Mr. Wroth makes virtually the same 
objection to my explanation of the wine-jar 
on the coins of Chios as he has put forward 
in the case of Tenedos. He says that as 
the Sphinx appears along with the jar on the 
early coins, and the Sphinx alone on the 
earliest, I must be wrong. My answer is 
the same as before. The Sphinx is the 
badge of Chios, just as little religious as the 
stag on the coin of Phanes, and the wine-jar 
is put on the coins at a time when the jar 
in trade was perfectly well known. Long 
after they coined money, the Cyrenaeans 
exchanged bales of silphium for jars of wine, 
and the Gauls sold slaves for the same com- 
modity. Can Mr. Wroth point out any | 
connection between the Sphinx and Bacchic 
rites 4 

(5) Mr. Wroth objects on the same grounds 
to my explanation of the wine-cup on the 
coins of Thasos, because in the earliest 
coins we find Silenus carrying off a 
nymph. Ido not think that this is such 
a roundabout way of ‘advertising wine,’ 
as it would be of symbolizing ‘the 
orgiastic rites of the Thracian Bacchus.’ 
Silenus is not Bacchus, and Mr. Wroth 
ought to show that the worship of Silenus 
was the foremost cult of Thasos. 
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The ithyphallic Silenus and nymph illus- 
trate in part the description of strong 
drink given by the Porter in Macbeth. But 
even if this type does not represent merely 
wine trade, I give the same answer as I did 
in the case of the wine-jar of Chios. 

(6) Now for the tunny fish of Cyzicus, 
which Mr. Wroth has handled with the most 
delightful humour. He thinks the fact 
that on one coin a tunny is seen ji/leted is 
sutlicient to prove that it is a sacred symbol. 
I cheerfully accept his idea that the tunny 
so equipped is dedicated, but is it as first- 
fruits, or as a sacred symbol! of some deity ? 
I gave a passage showing that the fishermen 
gave firstfruits of the tunny fishery, just as 
the fishermen on the coast of Ceylon now do 
to their temple, ard those of Western 
Ireland do to their priest for saying mass 
before they put to sea. But who will say 
that the fish in either of these cases sym- 
bolizes the deity worshipped? It is im- 
possible to discuss these tunny without 
reference to the tepds ixévs in Iliad xvi. 
407. The fisherman has no hesitation in 
catching such a creature, and the explana- 
tions which agree in regarding l[epds as 
meaning simply ‘fine, goodly, without 
blemish’ seem right. The Cyzicene fishers 
gave a good fish as an offering, and we need 
not be surprised to find on one coin the 
dedicated tunny portrayed, for this repre- 
sented the finest specimen of the staple 
product of the place. Mr. Wroth has left 
out of view the fish-shaped coins of Olbia, 
without which the question cannot be dis- 
cussed, 

But now comes the wider question. 
Let us grant that the wine vessels sym- 
bolize the worship of Dionysus, and 
tunny and axe some unknown divinities. 
Are Mr. Wroth and his school better 
off than before? Did the use of wine 
originate in the worship of Bacchus, or did 
the worship of Bacchus originate in the use 
of wine? Did the use of wheat and barley 
spring out of the cultus of Demeter, or did 
the latter orignate in the use of cereals? 
Everything tends more and more to show 
that the particular deity is only an adjunct 
to some very important side of life. Until 
there is much evidence to the contrary it is 
much more rational to believe that the wine- 
jar or bunch of grapes indicates the principal 
product of aplace, rather than a merereligious 
cult. The hare on the coins of Messana, 
says Aristotle, was put on his coins by 
Anaxilas to commemorate the introduction 
of the hare into Sicily. Had it not been for 
the preservation of this statement we should 
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be called upon to believe that the hare is 
the symbol of the cult of Pan, because on 
one late tetradrachm Pan is seen with the 
hare. Let us now ask Mr. Wroth and his 
school to show any ancient authority for the 
doctrine to which they adhere.  Distin- 
guished scholars support it, it is true, but I 
prefer to stand by Aristotle, who says the 
stamp was the symbol of value, and who in 
the case of the axe of Tenedos, the mule-car 
and hare of Rhegium, knows nothing of a 
mystical religious explanation. 
WitiiAM RipcEeway. 


Proressok Ripeeway’s reply of ‘few 
words’ extends to such length that my 
comments are necessarily restricted. The 
main point that I criticized in my review of 
his brilliant book was bis theory that barter- 
units are represented on the earliest Greek 
money. Mr. Ridgeway essayed to prove 
(p. 315) that primitive barter-units were 
reproduced as ‘types’ ‘on the most archaic 
coins...which date from a time when barter 
was just being replaced by a monetary 
currency. As crucial tests of this novel 
theory I examined four of Mr. Ridgeway’s 
best examples, namely the double-axe of 
Tenedos, the wine-jar of Chios, the wine-cup 
of Thasos, and the tunny of Cyzicus. I was 
able to show (i) that the earliest coin-type 
of Tenedos was not a double-axe but a 
janiform head, (ii) that the earliest coin-type 
of Chios was not a wine-jar but a Sphinx, 
(iii) that the wine-cup of Thasos appeared 
only on the later coinage of that island, 
(iv) that the tunny on the earliest coins of 
Cyzicus was not a mere barter-fish but a fish 
dedicated to a divinity. At all these points 
the theory gave way. 

Mr. Ridgeway now seeks to raise the 
whole question of the meaning of Greek 
coin-types. He is good enough to speak of 
me as ‘championing’ the ‘religious’ doc- 
trine of types, but though I certainly am a 
firm believer in that doctrine, I made no 
attempt in my review to set forth its merits, 
for the good reason that this had been done 
already by much doughtier champions—by 
Thomas Burgon in his learned and minute 
Inquiry, by Prof. Gardner in his Types of 
Greek Coins, and by Mr. Barclay Head in 
his Historia Numorum. ‘The ‘religious’ 
doctrine is not only held by English numis- 
matists, but by such continental savants as 
Imhoof-Blumer, J. P. Six, Von Sallet, and 
Babelon. In fact, there is no Greek numis- 
matist of repute who holds any other 
doctrine. Mr. Ridgeway, however, thinks 
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that the orthodox view can be discussed and 
discredited in a few paragraphs of a reply 
to a review. It is clear to me both from 
his book and his article that he does not 
fully understand the nature of his opponents’ 
position and that he underrates its strength. 
This I gather partly from the way in which 
he refers to types parlants, and from his 
parading the exploded theory that such 
types as the wine-jar and the bunch of 


grapes indicate ‘the principal producti’ Ole 


a place rather than (as he expresses it) a 
‘mere religious cult.’ He also uses argu- 
ments that show that he does not bear in 
mind that the ‘religious’ school admits as 
types not only the symbols of divinities, but 
also any devices connected in any way with 
cultus,{legend and myth. 

(1) In his first section Mr, Ridgeway 
hardly does justice to my argument. He 
had suggested that there was a_ special 
(commercial) significance in the choice of 
the ox as a coin-type. My remarks were 
intended as a warning against the arbitrary 
selection of coin-types to suit a theory. 
Oxen and cows (I said) often appear on 
early Greek coins but so also do many other 
animals. The ox and the cow have nothing 
like a monopoly of archaic coin-types. In 
fact the lion (which even Mr. Ridgeway 
does not explain as a barter-unit) is quite as 
often portrayed on early coins as the ox. 
The word ‘lion’ suggeststo Mr. Ridgeway a 
dissertation on the meaning of that animal 
as a coin-type. Surely this is hardly rele- 
vant to our discussion of the barter-unit. 
All that I feel called upon to say here is 
that before Mr. Ridgeway can claim the 
support of the ®avovs coin, he must 
discuss critically the more or less divergent 
views concerning it of Newton, Gardner, 
Head, Frinkel, and Weil. 

(2) I did not refuse to accept the boar as 
a barter-unit for the weak reason that a 
triskelis of cocks’ heads appeared on the same 
coin. What I said was—it is unsafe to 
attach special significance to one animal 
(the boar) on Lycian coinage, because that 
coinage is conspicuous for the variety of its 
animal and monstrous types. 

(3) I still maintain that the double-axe 
is a Dionysiac emblem. As Mr. Ridgeway 
asks ‘What has Bacchus to do with an 
axe t’—I may remind him that Simonides 
(ap. Athen. 10, 84) calls the axe Awwvicoto 
avaktos Boudovoy Peparovra, and further that 
the double-axe (7é\exus) appears on coins of 
Alexander of Pherae, a prince who, according 
to Theopompus, specially worshipped the 
Dionysos of Pagasae, 0s éxadetro HeéXexus. 


Aristotle explained the Tenedian coin- 
type as the axe which executed sinners in 
the good old days in Tenedos, This ex- 
planation (as well as Aristotle's explanation 
of Messenian coin-types) is not supported 
by the analogy of other Greek coin-types, 
and Aristotle is moreover writing of coins 
issued more than a hundred years before his 
time. Mr. Ridgeway in his Metallic 
Currency (p. 318) had in fact already re- 
marked that <Aristotle’s explanation of the 
axe is ‘probably a bit of mere aetiology.’ 
Ll quite agree with him, but what—after 
that admission—is the value of Aristotle’s 
testimony | The dedication of the Tenedian 
axes cannot be profitably discussed without 
reference to other Delphic dedications. If 
there were an opportunity for the discussion 
I should refer not only (as Mr. Ridgeway 
requires) to the dedication of the Meta- 
pontines but to several other dvaOjpara 
such as those of the people of Selinus and of 
Elyrus. 

(6) Mr. Ridgeway accepts my view that 
the ‘filleted’ tunny was dedicated to a 
divinity. The fish-shaped pieces of Olbia 
I purposely refrained from discussing. It 
is not quite certain that they are coins— 
even if they are, they are pieces quite 
exceptional in Greek numismatics and were 
made three or four centuries after the 
‘ barter-unit’ coins now in question. 

Of Aristotle’s testimony respecting coin- 
types I have already spoken, and, in con- 
clusion, I will only remark that the speci- 
men with Pan and the hare described by 
Mr. Ridgeway as a ‘late’ tetradrachm is 
really a product of the finest period of 
Greek coin-art, issued about fifteen years 
before Aristotle was born. : 

Warwick WRoTH. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON POTTERY FROM 
NAUKRATIS. 


A FURTHER examination of the fragments_ 
of pottery (now in the British Museum)” 
found at Naukratis in the excavations of 
1886 has brought to light the following 
inscriptions which may be added to those 
published by Mr. Ernest Gardner in the 
Third and Sixth Memoirs of the Egypt Ea- 
ploration Fund, entitled Naukratis, Parts 
I—II. 


if ‘Avril Ths 5 Xids [p’? aveOn|xev “Adpodiry 


On a fragment of a lebes without figured 
decoration. In the first word the space 
between w and 7 is determined by the curve of 
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the vase, but there are no data for supply- 

ing the missing letter. Another fragment 

gives ...ns 6 Xtos and two or three ...wv 6 
Xios. 

Wee a aati 

pHoye 

[try ed ]xwrAr[v] “P[ddc]os 


The decoration of this fragment consists 
of concentric bands and radiating leaf points 
in bright red. The inscription runs round 
the base in a spiral, forming a double line 
for about half its extent. Any name ending 
in -vys would be suitable; for evywAyy ct. 
Naukratis ii. p. 65, nos. 776, 7. Of the first 
letter of “Podios only the top remains, but 
as it indicates a P and as there is space for 
3 missing letters, this restoration (suggested 
by Mr. A. H. Smith) seems satisfactory. 
Mr. Gardner (Vavkratis ii. p. 65) remarked 
on the use of edywAy (for edx7) in some of 
those inscriptions and gave several refer- 
ences. ‘To these may be added an epigram 
(Anth. Graec. vi. 137) to which Mr. Murray 
has called my attention : 


vas pe aveOnxev t[ A ]bpoo- 


IIpédpwv, “Apyupdtoge, did0v ydpw Ailcxvrov 
vio 
Navxpare, ebywdas ta0d’ irodekapevos. 
III. Neyod[avys p? alvéOnke 
On the rim of a lebes of coarse pottery. 
For the form cf. ‘Eppodavns (Naukratis 
ii. 65, no. 784). Another fragment gives 


-opa-. Mr, Gardner gives the name Neyo- 
pavopos (Naukratis ii. 65, no. 768). 


IV. -7 eipe ris [ev Nav]xpare{e 

On a fragment with guilloche pattern as 
in Naukratis ii, plate v. fig. 7, combined 
with a floral pattern as in the upper part of 
the bowl (Jbid. plate 7, fig. 5). If the sug- 
gested restoration is correct, this is an ad- 
dition to the very small number of extant 
vase inscriptions which give the name of the 
city. 


V. Another fragment of the inscription 
in Naukratis ii. 63, no. 709 
(-os p’ aveOnke 77 [’ Adbpodirn]| éxt 77) 


The new fragment bears the letters itv, and 
considerations connected with the shape, 


design, etc., of the vase suggest that -ero| tos 


is required. Possibly we should read -er1} Nos 


pw dvéOnxe rH |’ Adpodirn] ext r7...... The 
form of the inscription is in any case 


unusual. 
C. A. Hurron. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lincoln.—A fragment of an amphora-handle which 
has been recently found is of some interest as bearing 
the potter’s stamp L IVNI MELIssI. While hardly any 
other potter’s name occurs in Britain, Hiibner, in the 
C.1.L. Vol. vii., gives six other instances of Melissus, 
two at York, two in London, and one each at 
Silchester and Chesterford. In all cases but the last 
the name is given as L. Junius Melissus. At Chester- 
ford however (see Archacol. Journal, xvii. p. 124) 
the stamp is I, CAMILLI MELISSI, a name which 
Hiibner gives as found in the heap of broken pottery 
on the Monte Testaccio, Rome.+ 


ITALY. 


Quadcrna, Emilia.—The site of the ancient Cla- 
terna, mentioned by Cicero and other writers, has 
been settled by continued excavations. The first 
discovery was that of four bases of columns forming 
a square, evidently a Corinthian atrium with a 
column at each corner of the impluvium. Remains 
of a street running north and south were discovered, 
and various objects: blocks of tufa and marble, 
remains of a seated female statue, two drums of a 
spiral column of giallo antico, a fragment of marble 
with inscription, a fine female headless brouze bust, 
probably representing Diana, and numerous archi- 
tectural fragments. Further excavation brought to 
light considerable remains of a private edifice, with 
mosaic pavements, slabs prepared for opus spicatum, 
and quadrangular basins of tufa, two of which are 
apparently impliwia. The plan of the house could 
not be ascertained. Fragments of Aretine vases 
were found, lamps, tiles (one of the date of the 
early Empire, stamped with the name Agrippa), and 
a fountain-basin with connecting pipe. _ Later still, 
various fragments of terra-cotta, which when put 
together made an almost complete statuette of Cupid, 
apparently part of a group. Other objects found 
were bronze fibulae, rings, etc., glass phialae, bone 
objects, and coins, principally of gentes.” 

Novilara.—Seventy-five graves have been found, 
dug close to each other, with remains of skeletons 
and bits of wood, the corpses having probably been 
interred simply reposing on wooden planks, without 
any covering. In the same graves were found vases 
of Greek shape and many ornaments and arms of 
bronze. Other tombs were discovered lately con- 
taining feminine ornaments and other objects, 
belonging to the seventh ventury B.c. In one tomb 
was found a fragment of a stele inscribed with 
Sabellian characters.? 

Corneto.—Excavations have been continued in the 
necropolis of Tarquinii, and nine tombs investigated 
with fruitful results. In the first were nineteen 
buechero vases and nine painted Greek vases, eight 
with geometric ornaments ; four are small oinochoae 
with trefoil mouth. (2) Fragments of an Attic black- 
figured vase (shape as Berlin Catalogue, plate iv., 
fig, 24), representing a symposium, four men on 
couches, and three female figures. (3) Two scarabs 
of advanced archaic style, and a gold earring ; the 
first scarab is a cornelian with finely executed design 
of Odysseus slaying the stag in Circe’s isle (Od. x. 
157), inscribed ALVOV ; the other an onyx with 
design of a youth stringing a bow. (4 and 5) 
Bucehero vases and three lekythi, one Corinthian, 
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with three friezes of animals. (6) Bronze ornaments 
for a helmet, one representing the head of a Seilenos, 
the other of Achelods, also a red-figured amphora 
with somewhat grotesque figures. (7) A kylix with 
animals, a small oinochoe, and a Corinthian skyphos 
with animals. (8) Three black-figured amphorae, 
with various subjects, one the reception of Herakles 
by Pholos. (9) Three black-figured amphorae, one 
with the return of Hephaistos to Olympos, another 
with various deities and a quadriga.” 

Rome.—In Reg. vi. an inscription has been found 
with a dedication to one L. Vibius Lupus Iulianus, 
praetor, quaestor, and Jegatws in Lycia and Pamphylia. 
A Vibius Lupus was /egatus in Britain in 197, and 
another was consul in 278, but it is not certain 
whether either of these is meant. Two other 
interesting inscribed stones come from the right 
bank of the Tiber. The first is a travertine cippus 
of 54 B.c., erected by P. Servilius Isauricus and M. 
Valerius Messala, censor (cf. C./.Z. vi. 1234). The 
other is a marble sepulchral cippus with a patera on 
one side and a praefericulwm on the other. It runs: 
DIS *MANIBVS | SACRVM | CORNELIAE * Q*1L | PSYCHES 

| SER * MARITIVS | MARTIALIS *‘ EF | SPATALVS *Q° 
CORNELI | FLACCI * DISP | CONIVGI | FIDELISSIMAE | 

FECERVNT. Spatalus, the second husband, was 
dispensator in the house of Q. Cornelius Flaccus ; 
this may be the one mentioned in Tac. Ann. xiii. 39 
(58 B.c.), or another mentioned in Bull. Inst. 1845, 
Pp. aae. “Ch CLE vic 24957." 

Near 8S. Maria in Cosmedin have been found 
remains of a very ancient cloaca constructed of blocks 
of tufa, dating back to the time of the Kings. It 
consists of two large arched drains, with two smaller 
ones meeting them : the two larger meet at an angle 
and fall into the Tiber near the site of the Pons 
Sublicius. It was independent of the Cloaca 
Maxima, and drained the Circus Maximus, and 
Velabrum. On the left bank of the Tiber the found- 
ations of the Pons Aelius for about thirty metres 
have been brought to light ; they are of travertine 
carefully worked ; remains of two small flood-arches 
were also found, with massive substructures of 
peperino, from which it has been ascertained that 
the bridge had eight arches. Among sculptures 
found at the same time were several colossal heads, 
probabiy belonging to the Mausoleum of Hadrian, a 
head of a goddess, and a Roman portrait male head 
with a small beard, probably Aelius Caesar ; frag- 
ments of a colossal mask of the usual Satyric type, 
perhaps an antefix ; all are of Greek marble, and in 
good Graeco-Roman style, probably of the time of 
Hadrian or Antoninus Pius. 4 

In the Campidoglio have been discovered: an 
inscription dedicated to Dios Sabazios ; a fragment 
of a marble group of Hercules and the Nemean lion ; 
a fragment of an Egyptian statue in basalt; a statu- 
ette, probably of Aesculapius ; some heads of statues ‘ 
one Greek and several Latin inscriptions, one of 
which is put up to a local divinity by the college of 
the Velabrenses.°® 

Ostia.—An important inscription has been dis- 
covered, which runs as follows : I...MVS* PLOTIVS: M: 
F: QVARTIO | A: GENVCIVS: A: F: ITER: DVO: VIRI | 
LOCVM: DEDERUNT: COMPITI- AEDIFICANDI | C> 
CARTILIVS: C- F- POPLICOL: DVO: VIR: VII | CENS: III: 
COMPITVM: TRANSTVLIT | D- CARCILIVS: D- D- L: 
NICIA: MEDICVS | L- MARCIVS: L: L STEPHANVS | P- 
NAEVIVS: P* L: HERACLIDA | MAG: VICI? MACERIEM | 
ET- COLVMNAM: DE: SVO- FECERVNT | C- CARTILIVS: 
Coe: SER Aer sees The end is lost. This would be of 








* Bull. Comm. Arch. July—Sept. 1892. 
° Rendiconti dei Lincei, Oct.—Nov. 1892. 
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much importance for local topography if the sur- 
rounding area could be explored, but the vicinity of 
the Tiber prevents this. The expression Magistrt 
vict is new at Ostia. The temple of Vulcan here has 
been shown to belong to the time of Hadrian, by the 
resemblance of the architecture to that of certain 
horrea built in his time.* 

Naples.—An interesting marble term has been 
found, forming the column of an arch ; it represents 
a bearded mature figure, with flowing hair bound by 
a fillet. Three similar terms exist in the Capitoline 
Museum, and one at Naples. The type is attributed 
by Wolters (Jahrbuch, 1890, p. 218) to Hesiod, ef. 


“the busts of him in a mosaic pavement (Antike 


Denkm. I. (1889), pl. 49). It also resembles the 
Homer on the coins of Amastris, and may be equally 
well one or the other. The term stands on an Attic 
base, and supports a capital with foliage and abacus ; 
the execution is moderate, and of the Roman period. 
Remains of two large marble pedestals with reliefs, 
a niche, and a marble pavement have been found, 
apparently forming part of a fountain. On one 
pedestal is an inscription to Anicius Auchenius 
Bassus, who was proconsul of Campania about A.D. 
380. Another discovery is that of a sepulchral bas- 
relief, representing a farewell scene: a veiled female 
figure with a nude infant by her side, taking the 
hand of a seated youth. The style is very rude. 


Below is inscribed MAKKI-HPAKAEWN ; 
at the back, AOMITIA KAAAICT([H] 
HAOHNAC - IHPHA CIKEAHC YNO 
CYNKAHTO AHMOCIA FENOMENH.” 


Pompeii.—A house of considerable extent has 
lately been excavated, with sides of three streets, 
consisting of atrium, garden with peristyle, various 
side-rooms, and au unfinished series of bath-rooms. 
The atrium has four columns, twenty-four feet high, 
with elaborate Corinthian capitals. The peristyle is 
well preserved, and on one column isa graffito inserip- 
tion of 60 B.c. In the garden are earthenware 
ficures of two crocodiles, a frog, and a toad. Bronze 
ornaments were found, 6 in. in length, of the shape 
of a ship’s beak, the head of a crocodile forming the 
central part ; they were probably used as ornamental 
hooks on the wallsof the atrium. Also a water-spout 
in bronze, in the shape of a boar’s head, of excellent 
workmanship, and some interesting frescoes, parts 
very well preserved.® 


GREECE, 


Athens. —The excavations between the Areopagus 
anil the Pnyx have been renewed, and the course of the 
ancient street leading up to the Acropolis, further to 
the south-east. has been pursued. It is lined on both 
sides with ancient buildings, of which some still 
possess the original 8p, so that much may be hoped 
from them for fixing topography. A small temple 
with an altar before it was unearthed, also the 
columns of a Aéoxn, and the wall of a small house 
with the inscription épos oixtas broremevns ‘AAtaiow 
h. y.7 Votive reliefs have been found, which indicate 
the proximity of a shrine of Asklepios; and a 
chamber in a house which was at first thought to be 
a reservoir, but can only have been used in later 
times for that purpose. The ancient wall which 
flanks the road near this spot has an opening in the 
middle which seems to have been the entrance to 
this house. Dr. Dérpfeld has also found some 
hydriae, a terra-cotta female head, a small Doric 





6 Athenaeum, 12 Nov. 1892. 
7 Berl. Phil. Woch. 24 Dec. 1892. 
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capital of poros-stone, and a relief of a woman with 
an infant at her breast. The road unearthed is 
without doubt that leading from the Kerameikos 
and the Agora up to the Acropolis, along which the 
Panathenaic procession passed.® Further excavations 
have brought to light, between the Pnyx and the 
Areopagus, two very ancient tombs, the smaller one 
containing two Mycenaean vases, the larger, charcoal 
mixed with bones, which fact shows that the corpse 
inust have been burnt within the tomb. These 
burials Dr. Doérpfeld attributes to the first inhabitants 
of Athens, when, like Mycenae and other places, it 
was bounded by the rock of the Acropolis and had a 
burying-place just outside the walls. A conduit 
has been found consisting of terra-cotta tubes, the 
joints secured with lead; it led to the channel of 
poros-stone made by Peisistratos, and discovered a 
short time ago.’ 

Peiraeus.—Parts of four sepulchral stelae with 
reliefs have been found. On the first is a draped 
youth, on the second a female figure standing, with 
a boy on the r. ; the third is a small cylindrical stele 
inscribed EtsAcia Zwripov Oeccadrovin’ws Ouvyariip. 
On the fourth is a female head, and the inscription 
Zwciun Zwhdrov “Onbev Pirwvos ~Onbev yuvy.'” 

Corinth.—The excavations by the Athenian 
Archaeological Society have resulted in the discovery 
of a considerable building belonging to the 6th or 
5th century B.c. It resembles the Theokoleon of 
Olympia where the sacred magistrates of the Eleans 
dwelt. Near this building two others were found, 
which have not as yet been completely cleared out. 
One is of enormous size, the remains of the columus 
showing a diameter of more than two metres. 
Several terra-cotta figurines of good period also came 
to light. Further investigation has shown that the 
walling of a large number of buildings has been 
preserved up to an unusual height owing to the fact 
that the ground is much higher than it was in 
ancient times. A house of good Hellenic period has 
been found, with pavement and stylobate of the 
atrium entire. “It was covered by a Byzantine 
building, owing to which many architectural features 
have been preserved, !! 

Epidauros.—The Roman-roofed theatre which 
existed in the courtyard of the gymnasium has been 
almost wholly cleared. A large building situated 
between this gymnasium and the temple of Artemis 
has also been disinterred, and was found to possess a 
vast atrium with stone seats, as well as a large hall 
with two aisles, several rooms, and some bath-cham- 
bers. The north-east portion of the precinct sacred 
to Asklepios has all been brought to light, and has 
revealed some new exedrae, bases of statues, and of 
votive offerings, and also the foundations of a 
building of unknown destination.” 

é H. B. WALrTERs. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1892, part 1. Athens. 


1. Wolters ; studies a series of representations of 
Asklepios found at Epidauros, in connection with the 
Blacas head in the B. M. and an unpublished torso 
from the Piraeus: he finds traces of the influence of 
Praxiteles (in the ‘ pathetic’ type of the Blacas head 
&c,.) and of Skopas (in the Munychia torso): three 
plates. 2. Buresch ; an account of his researches at 








8 Athenaewm, 31 Dec. 1892. 

9 Athenaeum, 14 Jan. 1893. 

10 Berl. Phil. Woch.. 26 Nov. 1892. 

1 Athenacum, 26 Nov. and 24 Dee. 1892. 
2 Athenaeum, 24 Dec. 1892. 


the cave of the Sibyl of Erythrae, found in the 
summer of 1891: publishing the nine inscriptions 
from this site (cf. S. Reinach in the Rev. des Et. Gr. 
iv. p. 276). 3. Sauer; early marble work of Naxos; 
of Naxian art we have scarcely any notice in 
literature, but considerable monumental evidence ; 
recognizable partly from the cross-grained Naxian 
marble, and which he here collects and examines in 
detail, noting certain chronological developments of 
style ; from inscriptions and historical facts we obtain 
a date for the works of the earlier type before 540, 
for the latest, about 510 B.c.: after this very little 
is heard of it: plate and cuts. 4. Graef; publishes 
a photograph of the sepulchral monument from 
Bithynia (cf. Ath. Mitth. iv. 18), and another in- 
scription from the same neighbourhood. 65. Kret- 
schiner ; two inscriptions from Balanaia. 6. Report 
of discoveries, by W. D.: the ancient road between 
the Areopagus and Pnyx; the Enneakrounos; 
Daphni; Mycenae; Katsingri (not the old Mideia, 
but a small fort of Greek times) ; Palaeokestri (the 


true Mideia) ; Epidauros ; Sikyon: Argos ; Megalo- 


polis (further researches have satisfactorily disposed 
of the theory of the British School that there was a 
Greek logeion here). 

CoB: 


The same. 1892, part 2. 

1. Kalinka ; publishes a Boeotian vase inscribed 
with an alphabet, with suggestions as to the history of 
the alphabet: plate. 2. Kern; the type of the cult 
statues of the goddesses of Eleusis, which Gerhard 
sought to determine, is now recognizable by the help 
of the excavations at Eleusis ; it is found on the frag- 
ment of a Panathenaic vase and several reliefs there ; 
also in some localities outside Attika where the Eleu- 
sinian cult had taken root: it represents Demeter 
seated on a round seat and Kora standing beside her 
with a torch in each hand : the round seat is really the 
cista mystica. The lakchos child is not included in 
the group, nor has any figure of him been found at 
Eleusis ; he was made prominent by his share in 
Salamis (Herod. viii. 65) just as Pan had been at 
Marathon ; but his feast was chiefly national rather 
than religious: ten cuts. 3. Wackernagel ; philo- 
logical notes on the Teos inscription, Ath. Mitth. xvi. 
291: 4. Dragoumes ; of Leschai in general, and of 
the Lesche of which Dorpfeld has recently found the 
boundary stelae. 5. Mommsen; publishes a frag- 
mentary inscription found at Gytheion, which proves 
to be the preamble of the Edict of Diocletian. 
6. Dorpfeld ; publishes his well-known views as to 
the earlier Parthenon ; Penrose (J. H.S. 1891, p. 275) 
reverts to his former views that on the great sub- 
structure of the Parthenon a smaller temple originally 
stood, to which are to be assigned the portions of 
Doric architecture of the northern wall of the 
acropolis, D.’s object is to show (i.) that in view of 
the new finds this theory is untenable, and (ii.) what 
was the aspect of the earlier Parthenon and when it 
was built : two plates, cuts. 7. Wilhelm ; notes on 
some Greek inscriptions. 8. Ziehen ; on the position 
of the shrine of Asklepios at Trikka. 9. Tsakurog- 
lous ; three inscriptions from Maeonia. 10. Wolters ; 
two inscriptions from Perinthos. we 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. January— 


March 1892. Athens and Paris. 

1. Cousin ; publishes a series of inscriptions found 
in 1884—9 by successive members of the French 
School at the foot of a large wall at Oenoanda ; they 
form parts of three long letters written by a certain 
philosopher Diogenes to his friend Autipatros, to his 
mother, and to ‘young people,’ commencing @ vio. 
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Diogenes is not otherwise known; M. Cousin 
suggests that there may have been, under the Empire, 
a school of philosophy at Rhodes and that, Diogenes 
having taught there, his fellow-citizens had inseribed 
on a stoa (which itself may have been due to the 
generosity of his family) a réswmé of his doctrine. 
2. Néroutsos ; two inscriptions of Alexandria, one 
Christian. 38. Heuzey ; publishes a terra-cotta statu- 
ette now in the Louvre, which the architect Auguste 
Titeux had procured in Athens; it represents a 
veiled dancing girl and was probably found at 
Athens ; compares the type on the Acropolis relief of 
Pan, and the dances of the Hours, Nymphs, and 
Cecropidae ; its frequency may be connected with 
certain Athenian dances described by Philostratus 
(Apoll. iv. 21, 73—74): from the calendar-reliefs it 
seems these dances took plaee at the commencement 
of winter, by a symbolism analogous to that of the 
Veiled Demeter: plate. 4. Giannopoulos; two 
Byzantine inscriptions from Drama. 6. Joubin and 
Wilhelm ; fifty inscriptions from Chalcis and the 
neighbourhood ; no. i. is an honorary decree of the 
2nd cent. B.c. bya guild of Dionysiac artists, dedica- 
ting a statue by one Zo(ilos), a sculptor otherwise 
unknown: no. vi. is an interesting honorary decree 
by the xowdy tay EdBoléwy: no. vii. a decree by 
P. Ampelius, the Proconsul; no. xx. shows the use 
of the sign of apostrophe in the uncials.! 6, Kam- 
banis ; the draining of Lake Copais by the ancients ; 
sufficient traces still exist to admit of the complete 
restoration of the complicated and ingenious scheme 
anciently projected : it effected the complete sanita- 
tion of this part of Boeotia ; plan and two cuts. 7. 
Legrand ; eighteen inscriptions of Astypalaea and 
Anaphe (see Bulletin xv. p. 629): no. xxxv. is a 
decree of the xoivdy of the Cretans, giving aovAia to 
the Anaphiotes ; at this date (last part of 3rd cent. 
B.C.) ‘the Cretan pirates were desolating the Archi- 
pelago, and asylia must have been a most desirable 
privilege.’ 8. Doublet ; publishes a relief (a funeral 
banquet, pl. vi.) votive to Aesculapius, and twenty- 
three inscriptions, all from Delos; these give new 
instances of the artists’ names Hephaistion and 
Polianthes, and an artist Glaukos...... Tous 19: 
Toepfier ; fresh remarks on the Koan inscription 
(Ath. Mitth. xvi. p. 411). 10. Legrand ; publishes 
a marble Hermes found at Troezen which has close 
analogies to the Doryphoros: the tree trunk is 
replaced byaram: twoplates. 11. Kontoleon : seven 
inscriptions of Epirus. 
CaS: 

The same. Apvil—August, 1892. 

1. Lechat ; the first of a series of articles on the 
archaic statues at Athens: groups under four heads 
certain statues which appear to be related, and 
analyzes their respective styles. 2. Bérard ; pub- 
lishes 88 sepulchral inscriptions of Olympos, 
including those already given in C.L.G. etce., and 
gives an index of the proper names therein. 3. 
Pottier ; publishes cuts of the Louvre painted sarco- 
phagus from Clazomenae, and discusses the whole 
class ; thinks they prove that the Caere hydriae were 
products of the Jonian art of Asia Minor; gives a 
revised list of the Caere hydriae, publishing cuts of 
one in the Louvre, and tracing evidence of the 
Oriental sources of this ‘Ionian’ art; nine cuts. 
4. Homolle: publishes a series of inscriptions found 
in the island of Amorgos, relating to contracts of 
loans and leaseholds, with interesting details 
concerning agriculture etc. 5. Joubin; publishes 





1 The authors assign this inscription to the ‘3rd or 
4th century B.c.’: but if the forms of the letters as 
nere given are reliable, this must be a misprint. 


two Cretan funeral urns of Mycenae style, one in the 
form of a sarcophagus, the other the lid of a similar 
sarcophagus ; they contained bones which showed no 
trace of incineration, and are too small to hold a 
corpse: two euts. 6. Fougtres; an inscription of 
Salamis forming part of a list of athletic prizes. 7. | 
Latyschew ; notes on some recently found metrical 
inscriptions (Bulletin xiii. p. 404, 21; xv. p. 599, 
31; ibid. p. 61 A, 44; p. 631, 38; p. 634, 8). 8. 
Diamantaras ; eight inscriptions from different sites 
in Lycia. 9. Heuzey; a prototype of the bulls of 
Tiryns and Amyclae; publishes a fragmentary 


plaque with reliefs similar to those described C.R. 


1890, p. 822; discusses the combats with bulls and 
compares analogous motives in Mycenaean art: 
double plate. 10. Lucovich; three inscriptions of 
Kios in Bithynia. 11. Fustel de Coulanges ; four 
inscriptions of Chios, copied in 1854. 12. Homolle ; 
publishes the two marble reliefs belonging to the 
Due de Loulé at Lisbon, thought by Wolters and 
others to be false ; and gives several good reasons for 


_ considering them authentic neo-Attic originals: four 


cuts, two plates. 18. Corrections and additions to 
the articles on archaic statues of Athens, ante p. 177, 
etc. Cc. 8. 


Revue Numismatique. Troisieme trimestre, 1892. 


De Vogué. ‘Note sur quelques monnaies des 
rois d’Edesse.’-—Svoronos, ‘Monnaie inédite de la 
Cyrénaique au type d’Eros.’—Babelon, ‘Les mon- 
naies des satrapes dans l’empire des Perses ache- 
ménides’ (part 1).—Reviews of Wroth’s Coins of 
Mysia and Evans’s Horsemen of Tarentum and Syra- 
cusan Medallions. 


Revue 
1892. 


Contains the concluding part of Babelon’s inter- 
esting and useful article ‘ Les monnaies des satrapes,’ 
and a review of the concluding volume (viii.) of 
Cohen’s work on Roman Inperial Coins. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part Il. 1892. 


F. B. Baker, ‘Some coin-types of Asia Minor.’ 
Magnesia ad Macandrum. Coin of Gordian III. 
with the type of a man uprooting a tree. The 
writer revives a forgotten explanation of Cavedoni’s 
explaining the type as a representation of a devotee 
of Apollo in the act of tearing up one of the trees 
of the Magnesian Hylae, as described by Pausanias 
x. 32 (cp. Frazer, Golden Bough, i. p. 37). Mylasa. 
Bronze Imperial coin with the head of Hecatomnus, 
King of Caria, or rather perhaps of Zeus or Zenopo- 
seidon. Cyzicus. Electrum stater with man-headed 
bull (Greenwell’s Cyzicus, pl. ii. 29). The bull is 
not a'river-god but Dionysos :—év 5& Kui cal ravpo- 
poppos ‘pura, Athenaeus, xi. ch. 51.—Keviews. 
Notice of Babelon’s ‘Aradus’ by B. V. Head. 
—Miscellanea. Find of Roman coins, chiefly of 
Arcadius and Honorius, at Cologne in 1886. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part III. 1892. 

Hermann Weber, ‘On some unpublished or rare 
Greek coins.’ Interesting coins in fine condition, 
from Dr. Weber's own collection. The following 
may here be noticed. Himera. Tetradrachm with 
representations of the Nymph : Himera, and Pelops 
in achariot. Date, circ. B.c. 472. Didrachm with 
rev. Himera sacrificing and the inscription [0 THP. 
Euboca. Didrachm of unusual weight (Aeginetic). 
Elis; Crete. Several rare coins. Delos. Archaic 
didrachms with type, lyre, and the letter A. Dr. 
Weber suggests that these coins belong to Delos, an 


Numismatique.  Quatrieme  trimestre, 
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island to which no archaic coinage has, with cer- 
tainty, been attributed. dssus. A unique coin 
with obv. head of Athena; rev. lion’s head and 
the (blundered?) inscription AZTZOON. The 
coin appears, to judge from Dr. Weber’s photograph, 
to have been struck somewhat before 400 B.C. 
Smyrnaand Tenos. Alliance. Ococlia and Bruzus, 
(Phrygia). Alliance: obv. head and titles of 


Commodus; rev. OKOKAIEQN BP|OYZ| 
HNQN OMONOIA. Zeus, holding eagle, and 


Kybele, holding ears of corn, standing facing one an- 


other; between them, an altar. (Bronze.) On 
Ococlia, see Ramsay’s Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, pp. 
57, 186.—Review of Ridgeway’s Origin of Metallic 
Currency, by B. VY. Head. Notice of Revue nuwmis- 
matique, part ii. 1892, by Head, who suggests 
that the satrapal coin attributed by Babelon to 
Abrocomas should be read Abdsasan. This is on the 
evidence of a recently acquired coin in the British 
Museum. ‘Forgeries of Roman large Brass Coins,’ 
by H. A. Grueber. Describes forgeries of Tranquil- 
lina, Didia Clara, etc., lately made in Italy. 


W. Wroru. 


OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR HORT, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


On Nov. 30, 1892 passed away almost 
without notice in the daily papers and even 
in weekly journals, such as the Academy and 
Athenaeum, which are addressed to a more 
educated circle, one who will be long re- 
membered in Cambridge as the very embodi- 
ment of her ideal of the Christian scholar. 
From a boy he had been remarkable for an 
eager thirst after knowledge of every kind, 
which was witnessed to in his Rugby days by 
the four first classes in which his name 
appeared Christmas after Christmas to the 
awed amazement of his school-fellows, and 
subsequently by the honours gained in four 
schools at Cambridge. . 

The basis of his character was a_persis- 
tent enthusiasm. He threw his whole 
heart into everything that he did. As 
he was intensely alive to impressions re- 
ceived through the senses, which made him 
an excellent botanical observer, so he was 
intensely alive to the impressions received 
through books, which made study to him a 
continual delight, and enabled him without 
weariness to get through an amount of what 
others might have thought drudgery, which 
is simply astounding to those who have seen 
the proofs of it in his library. With Hort 
enthusiasm was not merely receptive and 
emotional: it was combined with extra- 
ordinary activity of the imaginative and 
reasoning powers, and controlled by a 
no less active exercise of the critical 
faculty, which compelled him to _ test 
every statement by the strictest canons of 
evidence and continually to compare his own 
work with the highest conceivable standard 
of excellence. It was this constant reference 
to a scarcely attainable standard which made 
him so scrupulously fastidious in his work, 


and so modest in regard to his own achieve- 
ments, while at the same time it so 
unfortunately limited the output of his 
labours during his own lifetime. The 
‘intellectual conscientiousness,’ which Prof. 
Grote noted as the distinguishing feature 
in his friend Leslie Ellis, showed itself 
not less strongly in Hort in ‘the feeling 
of dissatisfaction at anything being con- 
fusedly put, or not thoroughly worked 
out.’ H had too the faith which Grote re- 
garded as the mark of the true philosopher, 
‘non desperavit de veritate: he believed in 
truth enough to be willing to labour for it 
and to forego any substitutes for it.’ In 
his quest after truth he paid no regard to 
preconceived opinions, or to the popularity 
or otherwise of the results of inquiry, 
believing that in theology, as in other 
departments of thought, the truth could 
only be ascertained by following humbly 
the guidance of facts. 

This single-minded devotion to truth and 
indifference to outside opinion had its 
natural results. To the world in general 
he was unknown ; to the great majority 
even of scholars and divines he was known 
only by report as the author of two 
extremely abstruse volumes; but it has 
been truly said that ‘by all who have 
studied the problems of the New Testa- 
ment and of early Christian literature, 
it will be felt that in the death of 
Dr. Hort the world of letters has lost 
the Christian scholar that could least be 
spared, the voice that, wherever it made 
itself heard, all were compelled to give 
attention to.’ What he was to his own 
pupils may be judged from three most inter- 
esting notices which appeared almosu im- 
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mediately after his death, the first in the 
Cambridge Review of Dee. 8 by Prof. Ryle, 
the second in the Guardian of Dec. 7 and 
14 by the Rev. J. O. Murray, the third in the 
Expositor for Jan. by Prof. Armitage 
Robinson. It is mainly from these notices, 
especially from that of Mr. Murray, that 
the brief memoir which follows has been 
compiled, and 1 cannot bring my own 
remarks to a close better than by quoting 


words, which may raise a doubt whether . 


Hort was more to be congratulated on the 
friendship and fellowship of Westcott and 
Lightfoot in his life, or on the knowledge 
that after his death his work would con- 
tinue to be carried on in his own spirit by 
the scholars whom he had trained. 


The first quotation shall be from Prof. 
Armitage Robinson :— 


‘No wonder that a kind of cult arose 
among those who were privileged to enter 
his study or his lecture-room...He would 
guide where guidance was really needed ; he 
would always sympathize and encourage ; 
he never seemed surprised at knowledge or 
ignorance ; never shocked at the expression 
of most crude opinions. But on the other 
hand he seemed to regard the formation of 
opinion as a very sacred thing; he refused 
to prejudice by arguing with one who 
was beginning the study of the subject. 
What book would you recommend as the 
best introduction to the Synoptic ques- 
tion ?”’ After some sympathetic preface came 
the words never to be forgotten, “I should 
advise you to take your Greek Testament, 
and get your own view of the facts first of 
all.”...To a confession of ignorance as a 
disqualification for a certain undertaking, 
he replied in a careful letter: “nor need 
you be perturbed by the consciousness of 
ignorance, though you must not expect to 
get free from it. As far as my experience 
goes, the more one learns, the more one’s 
sense of ignorance increases, and that in 
more than double measure. 
go blunderingly on according to the best of 
our lights, hoping that sooner or later the 
blunders will get corrected by others.” ’ 


The second is from Professor Ryle :— 


‘What we younger men in Cambridge 
owe to him, to his example, to his desire 
and eagerness to help and to sympathize in 
life and in study, to the influence of his 
character, we can never say in words: we 
can simply pray that, though in a way quite 
unworthy of so noble a leader and so 
inspiring a master-worker, it may be given 


We can only © 


us to do a little, during our short day, in 
something of the same spirit that animated 
Dr. Hort.’ 

J. B. M. 


Fenton John Antony Hort, son of 
Mr. Fenton Hort of Dublin and afterwards 
of Cheltenham, and great-grandson of the 
Archbishop of Tuam of the same name, 
was born April 238, 1828, educated at 
Laleham under Arnold’s brother-in-law, the 
Rey. J. Buckland, and at Rugby under 
Arnold and Tait. Next to that of Arnold 
himself, the most marked influence in his 
school days came from Bonamy Price, at 
that time master of the Twenty, the form 
immediately below the Sixth. ‘To the end 
of his life his old master recalled with 
delight the memory of the bright eyes and 
keen, inquiring, ever active spirit of one of 
the most attractive pupils he had ever 


known. From Rugby he passed to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October 1846. 


Westcott was two years his senior, and 
Hort read with him for one term before 
taking his degree in 1850. Lightfoot came 
up in 1847, and Hort and Lightfoot were 
elected Fellows together in 1852. Hort’s 
university degree included three first 
classes, in Classics (bracketed third), in 
Moral Science, and in Natural Science, 
beside a Junior Optime in the Mathematical 
Tripos, in which he was unable to show his 
full powers, being still weak from scarlet 
fever and allowed only to take the papers 
in the lower subjects. Nor were his energies 
and interests confined to the regular studies 
of the University. He belonged to one or 
two Essay Clubs and was for a time Presi- 
dent of the Union, on the walls of which 
his portrait is to be seen. He was ordained 
at Oxford in 1854. In the same year 
appeared the first number of the Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology, edited by 
him in conjunction with Lightfoot and the 
present Professor of Latin. It was about 
the same time that he and Dr. Westcott 
formed the design of bringing out a critical 
edition of the Greek Testament, as well as 
of joining with Lightfoot in the elucidation 
of the Epistles of the N.T., St. John being 
undertaken by Westcott, St. Paul by 
Lightfoot, and the Catholic Epistles by 
Hort. 

On his marriage in 1857 he succeeded to 
the College living of St. Ippolyt’s, near 
Hitchin, where he remained for fifteen years, 
returning to Cambridge in 1872 as Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer of Emmanuel College. 
He became Hulsean Professor in 1878 aud 
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succeeded Dr. Swainson in the Lady Mar- 
ygaret Chair in 1887. The list of his 
printed writings appended below will show 
the general line of his studies during this 
period; besides these, there were the lectures, 
delivered in College or before the Univer- 
sity; and much time and labour were devoted 
to assisting his fellow-workers in the same 
department, both in England and abroad. 
Up to the year 1881 his chief work was of 
course the preparation for his edition of the 
Greek Text of the New Testament. The 
principles on which it is based are explained 
and illustrated in the Introduction and 
Appendix, which were drawn up by Dr. Hort. 
The decisions as to the readings adopted 
are the result of the joint labours of the two 
editors, who compared together the conclu- 
sions they had independently arrived at ; 
and where on comparison these conclusions 
were found to disagree, the differences were 
discussed in writing, until either the diver- 
gence disappeared, or a final contrariety of 
judgment was declared. The vast collections 
which formed the basis of these arguments, 
as well as the important correspondence 
itself, are most carefully preserved. Another 
constant correspondent was Tregelles, whose 
edition of the Greek Testament, with the 
exception of the first part, was enriched 
from the stores of early patristic references 
accumulated in Dr. Hort’s. margins. The 
posthumous Part vii. of Tregelles’ edition, 
containing the Prolegomena and embodying 
in the Addenda and Corrigenda a careful 
review of the whole evidence collected in 
Tregelles’ notes on the Text, besides incor- 
porating a large amount of fresh material, 
was compiled and edited by Dr. Hort with 
the assistance of Mr. Streane in 1879. And 
the proof-sheets of Dr. Gregory’s Prolego- 
mena to Tischendorf’s eighth edition, in the 
two parts already published, have also had 
the advantage of his generous supervision. 
In 1870 he became,a member of the 
Committee appointed to revise the Author- 
ized Version, and for years he was one of the 
most indefatigable and influential attendants 
at its sittings. After the Revised Version 
of the New Testament was published in 
1881, he took part in the revision of the 
Apocrypha, the books assigned to the Cam- 
bridge Committee being Wisdom and the 
Second Book of Maccabees, and his fellow- 
workers being Dr. Westcott and Dr. Moulton. 
The work on the Book of Wisdom was only 
brought to a conclusion in the month before 
his death. The subjects of the Lectures 
which he delivered in College and before the 
University were mainly confined to the 


Greek Testament and the Fathers. In 
many cases they did not go beyond acareful 
and complete introduction, worked out at 
first hand from the original sources, and 
including a series of short, clear, delicate 
appreciations of the work of his predecessors 
in the same field. As an expositor he had a 
unique power of taking a phrase to pieces, 
and tracing the history of each of its signi- 
ficant parts, first singly and then in con- 
junction. Having thus helped his class to 
an understanding of the wealth of association 
that had gathered round each phrase by the 
time that the author came to use it, he 
would then replace them in their context 5 
and it was often surprising to notice the 
richness of meaning which this truly his- 
torical method of treatment brought to light 
in passages which might otherwise have been 
passed over as common-place and unim- 
portant. 

. During the last two years of his life he 
suffered from constant ill-health. His latest 
work was the article on his friend and 
colleague, Bp. Lightfoot, for the Dictionary 
of National Biography. The effort to pro- 
duce always told severely upon him, and in 
this case the strain was intensified by the 
necessity of working against time. 


The following chronological list of his 
printed work is drawn up by Mr. Murray. 

1851. Christian Socialist, October 11, 
1851. ‘The Message of the Church to 
Landlords.’ Letter enclosing a ‘ Prayer for 
Landlords,’ from a primer of Edw. VI., in 
the column of ‘ Free Correspondence.’ 

In the same year he contributed to the 
Annals of Natural History (ser. II. vol. 
vii. p. 374) an identification of a new 
bramble known to botanists as rubus im- 
bricatus (Hort). 

1854. Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. Vol. I.  Pearson’s Marginalia. 
(1) and (2). 

Short Notices of  Dressel’s ed. of 
Clementine Homilies, of Ueltzen’s ed. 
of Constitutiones Apostolicae, and of a tract 
(historical) by H. W. J. Thiersch. 

1855. Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. Vol. 2. Review of Tregelles 
on printed text of N. T. 

Notices of Tischendorf’s Anecdota and of 
Baumgarten on the Acts. 

Edits H. Mackenzie’s Hulsean Essay on 
the Beneficial Influence of the Clergy during 
the First Ten Centuries. 

1856. ‘Tintern, October, 1855.’ A poem 
included in the volume entitled ‘Peace in 
War. In Memoriam L. R.’ (Macmillan.) 
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Journal of Classical and Sacred Philo- 
logy. Vol. 3. (a) On the date of Justin 
Martyr. 

(6) A fragment of S, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, discovered in Univ. Library. 

(c) A study of the word ‘ Limes’ in elucida- 
tion of Tac. Ann. i. 50. 

(d) On the translation of the Aorist, includ- 
ing a full discussion of the meanings of viv. 

Cambridge Essays. 
‘ Coleridge.’ 

1857. Letter to Rev. J. Ll. Davies. On 
the Tenure of Fellowships and on Church 
Patronage in Trinity College. 

1857-60. Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Philology. Vol 4. (a) Review of Tregelles 
(Part i.) and Tischendorf. Ed. 7 (1855-7). 

(0) Identification of the Latin Version of 
the lost Commentary of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia on ten of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

(c) Review of Scrivener’s edition of the 
Codex <Augiensis, and Tischendorf, Ed. 7 
(1859). (Concluding parts.) 

1862. Thoughts on the Revised Code of 


Education: its purposes and _ probable 
elfects. 
1864. Macmillan’s Magazine. ‘The Last 


Days of Simon de Montfort : a Fragment.’ 

1869. Journal of Philology. Controversy 
with Lightfoot on the Doxology at the end 
of the Romans (xvi. 25—27). 

1873. Edits Memorials of the late W. B. 
Marriott, including (1) Grinfield Lectures on 
Terms of Gift and Offering ; (2) Treatise on 
the Holy Eucharist. 

1876. Two Dissertations. J. On Movoye- 
vijs @cds in Scripture and Tradition. 

II. On the ‘Constantinopolitan Creed’ 
and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth 
Century. 

1877. Dict. of Christian Biogr. Vol. I. 
60 articles, chiefly on Gnostics, including 
Apelles, Bardesanes (Bardaisan), Basilides. 

1879. Prolegomena to Tregelles. Selected 
and edited with the help of Mr. Streane. 

1881. May. ‘The New Testament in 
Greek (with Dr. Westcott). 

August. ‘Introduction’ and Appendix. 

1885. The New Testament in Greek. 
Smaller edition, with fresh appendix. 


1885. Times, Jane 25, July 16. Letters 
on the Fayoum Fragment. 
1887. Academy, Feb. 26, June 11. 


‘Codex Amiatinus.’ 
1889. Sermon in the College Chapel. 


Elaborate article on 


‘The Growth of a College into a Temple in 
the Universal Temple.’ 

1890, Sermon at Dr. Westcott’s Conse- 
eration, ‘The Sense and Service of- Mem- 
bership the Measure of True Soundness 
in the Body.’ 

1892. Diet. of National Biography. 
B. Lightfoot.’ Title-page dated 1893. 

No date. A Paper on Hebrews i. 8. 


ee 


We are glad to learn from Dr. Hort’s 
executors that he has left behind him a 
large mass of MS., much of which it is 
hoped may be shortly published. This 
includes, beside the four Hulsean Lectures 
on the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
which are already in type, (1) Lectures on 
the N.T.; (2) Lectures on the Fathers ; 
(3) Lectures on the history of the Church. 

(1) The most important under this head 
are :— 

The Epistle to the Romans (aster term 
1886), amounting to 92 8vo pages of MS. 

First three chapters of the Apocalypse, 
129 pages. 

Hphesians, 130 pages. 

St. James, 301 8vo, and 254 4to pages. 

St. Peter, lst Epistle, 300 pages. 

There are also 53 pages on 1 Timothy, 
43 on 1 Corinthians, some notes on the 
Galatians and on N.T. Lexicography. 

(2) Clementine Recognitions, 162 pages 
and a great quantity of notes. 

Tertullian against Marcion, 120 pages. 

Tatian 76 pages and loose notes. 

There are also some popular Lectures on | 
the Fathers delivered before the Cambridge 
Clergy Training School, notes on Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen against Celsus. 

(3) Judaistic Christianity (1886 
1887), 218 pages. 

Karly Conceptions and Early History of 
the Christian éxxAnoia (1889), 305 pages. 

(4) Besides these, there are the ‘ piéces 
justificatives,’ already referred to, of the 
readings adopted in the Greek Testament, 
together with the correspondence which © 
passed between him and Dr. Westcott on 
the same subject; a mass of other corre- 
spondence on points of literary or scientific 
interest; a great quantity of notes on the 
revision of the N.T. and Apocrypha ; Note- 
books and Marginalia &c., from all of which 
it is hoped that selections will hereafter be 
made for publication. 


and 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Colorado College Studies. ‘Third year. 1892 


(Colorado Springs, Colo., U.S.A.). 


Of interest to classical scholars are: U'he Etymolo- 
gies of the Sercian Commentary to Vergil, by W. P. 
Mustard. The author (1) states and discusses the 
etymological principles followed by Servius in his 
nearly one thousand etymologies, reserving for a 
separate paper an enquiry into Servius’s sources: (2) 
transcribes and examines all his false and his popular 
etymologies.—Some Notes on Blaydes’s Nubes, by A. 
T. Murray. Miscellaneous criticisms and detailed 
treatment of vv. 24, 151, 225, 369, 493, 575, 592, 
743, 823, 1026, where as arule M. follows the tra- 
ditional reading as against Blaydes’s emendations.— 
On a passage in Eur. Iph. Tawr.[351 ff.], by A. T. 
Murray. Proposes of dvaruxeis yap toicw «dtuxeo- 
Tepos | dtav Kaka@s mpatwow od ppovotcw ed. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. I'eb.—May 1891. 


Homer (exclusive of the higher criticism) 1888- 
1890 by E. Naumann. 

I. Editions. Homers IJliade, by J. H. Faesi. 
Vol. i. Booksi.-vi. 7th edition by F. R. Franke, 
Berlin 1888. Homers Ilias, by K. F. Ameis. Vol. 
i. part iv. books x-xii., by C. Hentze. 3rd edition, 
Leipzig 1888. Vol. ii. part iv. books xxii.-xxiv. ib. 
Anhang xu Homers Ilias, by K. F. Ameis. Part iv. 
books x.-xii., by C. Hentze. 2nd_ edition, ib. 
Homers Ilias, by G. Stier. Parts iii.-vii. books vii.- 
xxi.. Gotha 1889, 1890. Very useful for schools. 
Homeri Iliadis carmina cum apparaty critico edd. 
J. van Leeuwen jr. et M. B. Mendes da Costa. Vol. 
i. (A-M), Leyden 1887, vol. ii. (N-2) ib. 1889. An 
edition in the sense of Cobet worked out with the 
diligence and acuteness of Dutch philologists [Class. 
fev. ti. 174). The Iliad edited with English notes and 
introduction, by Walter Leaf. Vol. i. books i.-xii. 
London 1886, vol. ii. books xiii.-xxiv. ib. 1888. It 
cannot be denied that the editor has made a very 
careful and thorough study of Homer. Homeri lias, 
ed. Paul Cauer. Part i. (A-M), Wien 1890. C. seeks 
to constitute atext such as the rhapsodists used and 
is therefore obliged to adopt many hypotheses 
without proof [Class. Rev. ii. 313]. Homers Odyssee, 
by K. F. Ameis. Vol. i. part ii. books vii.-xii. 
8th edition by C. Hentze, Leipzig 1889. Vol. ii. 
part ii. books xix.-xxiv. 7thedition by C. Hentze ib. 
Vol. i. part i. 9th edition by C. Hentze ib. 1890. 
This work is now more fit for teachers than school- 
boys. Anhang zw Homers Odyssce, by K. F. Ameis. 
Part ii. books vii.-xii. 3rd edition by C. Hentze, 
Leipzig 1889. Parti. booksi.-vi. 4th edition by 
C. Hentze, ib. 1890. There is nothing more con- 
venient than this. Homers Odyssee by Ferd. Weck. 
In eight parts, Gotha 1886-1890. Thorough and 


acute. Homeri carmina vee. Arth. Ludwick. Part 
ii. Odyssea: vol. i. (a-u), Leipzig 1889. Vol. ii. 


(v-w), ib. 1891. L. here offers the result of many 
years’ study of the text. L’Odyssée d’ Homere, by 
Alexis Pierron. 2nd edition. 2 vols. Paris 1888. 
Maintains the unity of the Odyssey ; an opponent of 
Fick. Homer's Odyssey, books i.-xii. by W. W. Merry. 


Part i. Introduction and text. Part ii. Notes. 
Oxford 1887. A well got up and useful school 
edition. 


Il. Criticism and elucidation of the text. P. 
Cauer, zur homerischen Interpunktion. Rhein. Mus. 
1889. The thesis is maintained that Homer can- 


not be understood without bearing in wind that the 
thoughts expressed were intended for oral delivery. 
F. Weck, Homerische Probleme. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1888. A number of conjectures. J. van Leeuwen jr., 
Homerica. Mnemos. 1888. A. Scotland, zw Homers 
Ilias. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1888. On A 74 foll., and on 
E267. H. van Herwerden, Zentatur Homeri locus 
A 272. Mnemos. 1888. H. van Herwerden, Homerica. 
Rhein. Mus. 1889. A number of conjectures. R. 
Peppmiiller, Homer N 685-700 und O 328 ff. Berl. 
Phil. WS. 1888. F. Vollbrecht, zwr /lias. N. Jahr. f. 
Phil. 1890. On 1 257-267. J. Simon, zur Gerichtsscene 
auf dem Achillesschilde. Mittelschule 1888. Opposes 
Leaf’s interpretation of = 499 foll. H. Lipsius, Die 
Gerichtsscene in der Ilias. Leipzig Stud. 1890. P. W. 
Forchhammer, Erklérung der Ilias. 2nd edition, 
Kiel 1888. Makes an allegory of the Iliad by the aid 
of arbitrary interpretation. P. W. Forchhammer, 
Mythologie cine Wissenschaft. Phil. 46 (1887). A. 
Scotland, Athene-Mentes in Ithaka. N. Jahv. f. Phil. 
1888. Barwinkel, zur Odyssee. Progr. Sondershausen 
1889. Treats in connexion the following passages : 
1. Mentes-Athene. 2. The Noemon-scenes. 3. The 
return of Telemachus. 4. The narrative of Telema- 
chus’s return, and opposes Scotland’s views. C. 
Schliack, Proben von Erklaérungs-bezw. Emendierwngs- 
versuchen griechischer und rimischer Klassiker. 
Progr. Cottbus 1888. Several passages in the Odyssey 
treated. A. Nauck, Analecia critica. Hermes 1889. 
©. Haeberlin, Homer 1116-117. Phil. 1889. E. 
Schultze, Zur Odyssee. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. 
Conjectures on #251, x186, w 231. J. La Roche, 
Materialien fiir cinen Kommentar zur Odyssee. Progr. 
Linz. 1888. Treats of the meaning of certain words, 
on constructions, on the translation of participles by 
adverbial expressions, meaning of tenses &c. 

III. Dictionaries, Etymology, Metre. C. Capelle, 
Vollstandiges W érterbuch tiber die Gedichte des Homeros 
und der Homeriden. 9th edition. Leipzig 1889 
[Class. Rev. iv. 44]. G. Autenrieth, Wérterbuch zu 
den Homerischen Gedichten. 6th edition. Leipzig 
1890. H. Ebeling, Schulwérterbuch zu Homers 
Odyssee und Ilias. 5th edition. Prosody and metric 
much attended to. O. Wiedemann, Hixymologicen. 
Bezzenberger Beitr. 1887. On émodyds and BAdmrew, 
A. Fick, on @votCoos, xtdvata, brdyios. Bezzenberger 
Beitr. 1887, 1888. Jac. Wackernagel, Miscellen zur 
griechischen Grammatik. On 1428, mia, capa, 
BeXrlwy. Kuhn’s Ztschr. 1887. E. Maass, Mythische 
Kurznamen. Hermes 1888. On”AAkimos, KaéAxas, 
Memnon and Agamemnon. F, Vollbrecht, wa:maaAdeis. 
N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889, also on M 167-172. Mebhlis, 
Ueber die Wurzel PES. Progr. Eisleben 1889. W. 
Ridgeway, Acimvov and Adpmoy. Jour. of Phil. 1888. 
J. A. Sanneg, Tadadpivos—abdppivos. Phil. 1889. 
H. Weil, Observations sur les épiques grecques. Rev. 
de Phil. 1887. A489 émapoupos eoy=emxOdvios ear. 
L. Parmentier, Kayxavos bet Homer. Rev. de 
V’instruct. publ. en Belg. 1889. J. van Leeuwen jr. 
et M.B. Mendes da Costa, Grammaire de la langue 
@ Homere from the Dutch by J. Keelhoff. Can only 
be used with the writer’s text [Class. Rev. i. 199]. 
G. Vogrinz, Grammatik des Homerischen Dialekts. 
Paderborn, 1889. The Homeric dialect is described 
as a kind of old Ionic with traces of Aeolic [Class. 
Rev. iii. 303]. G. Vogrinz, Die neweste Sprachwissen- 
schaft und die Schule. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889. 
Follows the lines of the grammar. OC. Heraeus, 
Homerische Formenlehre. 2nd edition, Berlin 1888. 
The forms of the Homeric dialect accurately set forth. 
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O. Kiibler, zur Homerischen Vers- und Formenlehre. 
Progr. Berlin 1889. C. Hentze, Die Paratawis bei 


Homer. Partsi. andii. Progr. Gottingen 1888 and 
1889. Sound and eareful. H. Draheim, De hiatw 


debili qui dicitur homerico. N. Jahrb, f Phil. 1888. 
E. Eberhard, Die Partikel nal im homerischen Verse. 
Ztschr, f. d. dst. G. 1889. 

IV. Scholia and Manuscripts. 
Homeri Iliadem Townleyana, rec. 1. Maass, vols. 
i. and ii, Oxford 1887, 1888 [Class. Rev, iii. 155]. 
U. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Zu den Homerscholien. 
Hermes 1888. Insists on the necessity of an edition 
of the Didymus Scholia. 


Scholia Graeca in 


Homeri Odysseae a auctiora et emendatiora, ‘This is 
in five parts up to line 309. A. Ludwich, Zu den 
Lliasscholien. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889. On Com- 


mentaries in Spain. A. Ludwich, /de verstanden 
die Alten das homerische jepopotris? N. Jahrb. f. 
Phil. 1889. A. Ludwich, Citleus wnd Ileus. N. 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889. H. Heubach, Quibus vocabulis 
artis criticae propriis usi sint Homeri (cod. Ven. A) 
scholiastae. Progr. EKisenach 1889. W. Schmidt, 
Das Alter der Epitome aus den Werken der vier 
Aristarcheer. Philol. 1889. Decides for before the 
6th century. H. Schrader, Die hexametrischen 
Ucberschriften zu den achtundvierzig homerischen 


Rhapsodieen. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888. Jo, Sturm, 
Zu den envypapal der Odyssce. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 


1888. H. Schrader, Porphyrii quaestionum Homeri- 
carum ad Odysseam pertinentium reliquias ed. H.S. 
Leipzig 1890. (Class. Rev. v. 412.] G. Spindler, 
De Zoilo Homeromastige qui vocatur. Diss. Halle 
1889. 4%. lived about 410 B.c.—330 B.c. First called 
Homeromastix in Alexandrian times. O. Immisch, 
Ad Cypria carmen. Rhein. Mus. 1889, Refers @ 
73 foll. to a fragment of the Cypria. K. Sittl, 
Mitteilung iiber eine Lliashandschrift der rémischen 
Nationalbibliothek. Miinchen 1888. Cod. Graec., the 
oldest minuscule MS. of the Iliad, is to be placed in 
the ninth century. 

V. Subject-matter. A. Biese, Homer wnd der 
Hellenismus, Preuss. Jahrb. 1889. ‘To show that 
the antithesis of the naive and the sentimental is 
already found in Homer. Joh. Schmidt, Das sub- 
jektive Element bet Homer. Progr. Wien 1889. 
The places collected where traces of the individuality 
of a poet are to be seen. Max Krenkel, Biblische 
Parallelen zu Homeros. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1888. 
A. Jung, De homine Homerico. Progr. Mescritz 1888. 
Depicts the whole life of a man as Homer represents 
him. M. Hecht, Kultwrhistorische Forschungen zum 
homerischen Zeitalter. N. Jabrb. f. Phil. 1888. Jos. 
Schuchter, Die gegenseitige Abhdngighkeit der religiosen 
und ethischen Vorstellungen in den Epen Homers. 
Progr. Brixen 1889. W. Hahn Zeus in der Ilias. i. 
Progr. Stralsund 1888, ii. ib. 1889. In the first 
part it is shown that Z. is a character in process of 
development, in the second his relation to the other 
gods is described. J. Lichthaler, Die Darstellung der 
Unterwelt bei Homer Odyss. xi. und Virgil Aen. vi. ; 
Das Verhdltniss Virgils zu Dante dell’ inferno. 
Progr. Meran 1887. E. Maass, @dwoa (a 69) *Ioos 
(A101). N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1890. Edm. Veckenstedt, 
Geschichte der griechischen Farbenlehre. Paderborn 
1888. <A good historical account with a thorough 
investigation of colour in Homer. O. Weise, Die 
Farbenbezxeichnungen bei den Griechen und Rémern. 
Philol. 1888. Many Homeric colour-words discussed. 
A. Breusing, Die Léswng des Trierewratsels. Bremen 
1889. A continuation and completion of the author's 
‘ Nautik der Alten.’ Chr. Belger, Der Schuss des 
Odysseus durch die zwilf Aexte. Berl. Phil. WS. 
1890. W.S. Fink, Der Verschluss bei den Griechen 
und Rémern. Regensburg 1890. R. Engelmann, 


A. Ludwich, Scholia in . 


Bilder-Atlas zwm Homer. Leipzig 1889. Contains 
thirty-six maps with illustrative text. Von Hagen, 
Der Schild des Achilles, Lehrproben und Lehr- 
giinge 1888. An attempt to acquaint the scholar 
with the high poetical worth of this passage. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. 

1891. Heft 12 contains (1) C. Riiger Zur psendo- 
Demosthenischen Rede wider Euergos wu. Mnesibulos 
and (2) P. Schulze Zur psewudo-Lucianischen Schrift 
mepl opxhoews. Both these writings are shown to be 
rightly rejected. (3) R. Klotz Metrisches zw Plautus 
Casina, chiefly a discussion of the metres of the 
cantica, but incidentally maintaining that Plautus 
does not allow hiatus at a caesura in senarii. (4) M. 
Kiderlin Zum TXten Buche des Quintilianus, 
emendations. (5) J. Netusil Ueber die Bedingungs- 
sdéze, proposing to distinguish wnreal from fictive 
hypotheses. (6) F. Knoke Zu Tac. Germania 2, 
discussing the translation. (7) W. Liebenam Zur 
tradition iiber Germanicus, conclusion. 

1892. Heft 1 contains (1) J. Menrad Sarkasmos 
bei Homer, a collection of instances of this figure, 
(2) O. Hofer Die géttin ’Opata, identifying her with 
Kybele. (3) F. Hultsch Metrologisches zw einer 
thebanischen tinschrift, chiefly devoted to showing 
that, in Boeotia, about B.c. 200, the value of gold 
compared with silver was about 12: 1. (4) F. Blass 
Demosthenica aus neuen papyrus, discussing the 
argument toc. Mcidiam written on the back of the 
Aristotle papyrus, and the letter published by 
Kenyon along with Herodas. (5) F. Kiihl Die rede 
gegen Philippides, discussing the fragments of this 
speech also published by Kenyon. (6) H.v. Kleist Zu 
Platons Laches, discussing the definition of avdpeia. 
(7) F. Polle Ovidius und Anaxagoras, to the effect 
that the cosmogony of the Metamorphoses is probably 
derived from Anaxagoras. (8) E. Grupe Zw Caesar 
B.G., emendations. (9) K. Niemeyer Zu Hor. Carm. 
III. 1-6, contending against the supposed political 
significance of these odes. (10) K. Rossberg Zu 
Manilius, emendations. (11) J. H, Schmalz Der 
inf. fut. pass. auf -wiri bet Cicero, restoring redditu 
iri for redituro (with sciens inserted) in ad Att. V. 
15, 3. 

Heft 2 contains short papers, the chief of which 
are (1) R. Vari Der codex Aurispae der Homerischen 
hymnen, a restoration of the codex with the aid of a 
Paris ms. suppl. grec. 1095. (2) F. Blass “Ymepeidou 
Kare PiAcmmidov, a revised text of this fragment. (3) 
F. Reuss Hieron I/., contending that Hiero became 
King of Syracuse in B.C. 270, but not king of the 
allies before B.c. 265—4. (4) R. Schneider Zu 
Herondas, emendations. (5) K. Schweder Ueber die 
weltkarte uw. chorographie des Augustus, contending 
that Pliny and Mela used an explanatory handbook 
to the map published by Augustus and Agrippa. (6) 
CG. Hiberlin Analecta Apuleiana. (7) P. R. Miller 
Zu Tac. Germania and M. Mertens Zu Auwsonius, 
emendations. 

Heft 3 also contains little of importance. The 
chief papers are (1) H. Welzhofer Zur Gtesch. der 
Perserkriege, parts 3 and 4, discussing Xerxes’ march 
to Sardis and Abydos, and thence through Thrace. 
(2) Th. Biittner-Wobst on Srparnyds botaros as the 
translation of consul. (3) K. Hude Zur Ermordung 
des Hipparchos, comparing chiefly the account in 
Thue. VI. with that in?A@. modrrefa. (4) H. Lewy 
Mythologische beitrdge, a curious paper, detecting 
Semitic words in many mythological proper names. 
E.g. Priapos = Peri-japha ‘ die frucht ist schon.’ (5) 
A. Fleckeisen and E. Redslob Notes and emendations 
to Plautus. 


et et eae 
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Hefte 4 and 5 (together) contain, besides brief notes, 
(1) H. Meuss Thukydides wu. die religiose aufklarung, 
a discussion of Thue.’s religious position. (2) N. 
Wecklein Zu Sophokles, a few notes and emendations, 
of which the best perhaps is Afavts @eomiCe: xupety in 
Aj. 800. (3) A. Ludwich Newaufgefundene hss. 
der Homerischen hymnen. (4) R. Wagner Proklos u. 
Apollodoros, on the contents of the epic cycle. (5) 
J. A. Simon Zu Xen. Hellenika, emendations. (6) 
O. Hense Batrachos-Batturos, on a supposed reference 
to Herondas in Plutarch. (7) W. Weinberger Ueber 
das wort povoetov in the modern sense of musewm. 
(8) K. Buresch Zu den pseudo-sibyllinischen orakeln, 
a very large collection of emendations. (9) G. M. 
Sakorraphos Zur Topographie Korkyras, (10) O. E. 
Schmidt Die Schlacht bei Mutina, fixing the day as 
April 21st, not 27th. (11) C Hosius Lucanus wu. 
Seneca, about the influence of Seneca on his nephew. 

Heft 6 is chiefly pedagogic. The noteworthy 
philological articles are (1) H. Kluge Vorhomerische 
abbildungen Hoimerischer kampfscenen, an attempt 
to show that Homer must have seen three engraved 
objects lately discovered at Mycenae. (2) A. 
Ludwich Zu Aristonikos, notes on (worhp, ylador, 
and kauporvln. (3) B. Lupus, acritique of Cavallari’s 
Appendice alla topograsia di Siracusa. (4) L. Gurlitt 
Nochmais der archetypus der Brutusbriefe, resuming 
the theory broached in 1885. (5) Rv. Scala die 
hauptquelle der rém. kénigsgeschichte bei Diodoros, 
further evidence that D. used Polybius. (6) M. 
Hertz Die Hustochius-recension des Gellius, to the 
effect that nothing is known of it. 

Heft 7 contains (1) A. Rzach Die pseudo-Sibyllin- 
ischen Orakel, a long polemic against Buresch (see 
Heft 5). (2) W. H. Roscher Die legende vom tode 


des groszen Pan, explaining the legend from Egyptian 
sources. (3) E. Bischoti Bettrage zur kenntnis 
griechischer kalender, dealing with the Thessalian, 
Perrhaebian and Phthiotic calendars. (4) G. Hubo 
Zu Caesars Rheinbriche, discussing the question of 
the distance between the piles. (5) F. Giesing Bei- 
trage zur rém. taktik, discussing Frohlich’s views on 
the rank and duties of the centurions. (6) M. 
Kiderlin Zum IXten u. XIten buche des Quintilianus, 
emendations. 

Hefte 8 and 9 (together) contain (1) J. Oeri 
Verschiedenes zu den Trachinierinnen, notes partly 
explanatory and partly critical (2) O. Apelt 
Platons Sophistes wnd die ideenlehre. (3) i. Hasse 
Zur syntax des zahlwortes 500, to the effect that in 
Attic writers Svoivy, as gen. or dat., is six times 
more frequent than the indeclinable do, and that 
dvo is not declined chiefly when it means ‘about two.’ 
(4) F. Reuss Zu Xen. Anabasis, a long list of 
supposed interpolations. (5) F. Blass Mitteilungen 
aus papyrushandschrifien, notes from personal in- 
spection of the new Brit. Mus. and Petrie papyri. 
(6) P. Cauer Aristoteles Uricil iiber die democratic, a 
comparison of the moA:reia with the Politics, in 
support of F. Cauer’s contention that the former 
work is not by Aristotle. (7) H. Duntzer Des Hora- 
tius Canidia-gedichte, on the personality of Canidia. 
(8) F. Wilhelm Zu Tibullus, a few critical and 
explanatory notes. (9) W. Allers Die buchfolge in 
Senecas naturales quaestiones. (10) W. Schwarz Line 
welthandelstrasze, z.c. the route from Alexandria to 
India, as described by Plin. N.H. VI. 101—106. 
(11) C. F. W. Miller Zum C.1.L., very good critical 
notes. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMONG the announcements of additions to 
Teubner’s Bibliotheca are Plautus in seven volumes, 
by Goetz and Schoell (vol. I has appeared, and 
presents a text far nearer to the mss. than the 
library edition) ; Quintilian’s institutes by F. Becher ; 
Seneca and Anthologia latina vol. IT (from inscrip- 
tions), by Biicheler; Cato de re rustica by Keil; 
Chronica minora by C. Frick ; two almost inaccessible 
authors Iulii Firmici matheseos libri viii by C. 
Sittl, and Theodorus Priscianus by a master in the 
field of ancient medicine, Val. Rose ; Claudian by 
Koch, Manilius by Bechert, Sidonius Apollinaris 
(editor not named), Sulpicius Severus by J. Fuertner, 
Symmachus by W. Kroll, Synonyma Ciceronis by 
J. W. Beck. Among Greek authors Stobaeus by A. 
Nauck, Anthologia graeca by H. Stadtmueller, the 


continuation of Apollonius of Perga and of Euclid 
by J. L. Heiberg, Cassiani Bassi Geoponica by H. 
Beckh, Clementis Alexandri excerpta ex Theodoto 
by P. Ruben, Epicteti dissertationes by H. Schenk, 
Epistolographi by A. Nauck, Galeni scripta minora 
by J. Marquardt, Iw. Mueller and G. Helmreich, 
Hippiatrica by E. Oder, Hippocrates by J. Ilberg 
and Kuehlewein, Jamblichus de vita Pythagorae by 
E. Rohde, Joannis Seylitzae hist. comp. by H. Seger, 
Libanius by R. Foerster, Nemesius by K. J. Burkhard, 
Oppiani Halieutica by R. Vari, Oracula Sibyllina 
(editor not named), Philo by F. Haussen, Philodemi 
volumina rhetorica by 8S. Sudhaus, Porphyrii opuse. 
iii de antro nympharum by A. Nauck, Ptolemy by 
Boll, Heiberg, Berger, Scriptores physiognomici by 
R. Foerster. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Anccdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series, vol. i. part vi. 
A Collation with the Ancient Armenian Versions of 
the Greek Text of Aristotle’s Categories, De Inter- 
pretatione, De Mundo, De Virtutibus et Vitiis, 
and of Porphyry’s introduction, by F. C. Cony- 
beare, with a facsimile. 4to. xl, 184 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 14s. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. Translated 
and Annotated by E. Poste. 2nd edition, to 
which are added some New Readings in ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Crown 8vo. 174 pp. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 


Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. A Revised Text, 
with an Introduction, Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, Archaeological Illustration, Testimonia, and 
Indices, by J. E. Sandys. Demy 8vo. Ixxx, 302 
pp. Maemillan & Co. 15s. 

Aristotle. Nicomachean Ethics. ‘Translation, with 
an Analysis and Critical Notes, by J. E. C. Well- 
don. Crown 8vo. 400 pp. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould (S.) The tragedy of the Cesars. 
2 vols. Methuen & Co. 

Belcher (H.) A New Elementary Latin Grammar, 
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based upon the ‘Grammaire Latine’ of Michel 
Breal and Leona Person, and adapted for use in 
English Schools. Part I. : Accidence, with Ap- 
pendix. Crown 8vo. Hachette. 2s. 

Brugmann (K.) A Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-Germanie Languages: a Concise Exposition 
of the History of Sanskrit, Old Iranian (Avestic 
and Old Persian), Old Armenian, Greek, Latin, 
Umbro-Samnitic, Old Irish Gothic, Old High Ger- 
wnan, Lithuanian, and Old Church Slavonic. V. 3, 
Morphology ; Pt. 2, Numerals, Inflexion of Nouns 
and Pronouns. From the German, by R. Seymour 


Conway and W. H. D. Rouse. 8vo. viii, 402 pp.- 


N. Y., B. Westermann & Co. 3 dol. 25c. net. 

Catullus. The Attis of Caius Valerius Catullus, 
translated into English Verse, with dissertations on 
the Myth of Attis, on the Origin of Tree Worship, 
and on the Galliambie Metre, by Grant Allen, B.A., 
formerly Postmaster of Merton College, Oxford. 
xlv, 152 pp. Crown 8vo. Nutt. 7s, 6d. net. 

Church (Rev. A. J.) Stories from the Greek Come- 
dians, Aristophanes, Philemon, Diphilus, Menan- 
der, Apollodorus, with 16 illustrations after the 
Antique. Crown 8vo. villi, 344 pp. 

Cook (A. 8.) The Art of Poetry : the Poetical Treat- 
ises of Horace, Vida, and Boileau ; with the Trans- 
lations by Howes, Pitt, and Soame. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Albert 8. Cook. 12mo. 
ly, 303 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co. 1 dol. 25. 

Excursions in Greece. A Popular Account of the 
Results of Recent Excavations. by Charles 
Diehl. Translated by Emma R. Perkins. With 
an Introduction by Reginald Stuart Poole, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Easton (M. W.) Observations on the Platform at 
Persepolis. (No. 2 of Vol. Il. of the University 
of Pennsylvania Series of Philology, Literature, 
and Archaeology.) Boston, Ginn & Co. 30 ¢. 

Euripides. Bacchae. Witha Revision of the Text and 
Commentary by Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. 12mo. 
220 pp. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Goodwin (W. W.) A Greek Grammar. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, xxxvi, 451 pp. 
Boston, Ginn & Co. 1 dol. 65. 

Grove (J. H.) A Text-Book of Latin Exercises, 
intended as a First Year's Course in Latin, a Drill- 
Book for Beginners, and as an Introduction to 
Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. xiv, 290 pp. 
N. Y., W. Beverley Harrison. 1 dol. 25 c. net. 

Horace. Satires, I. With Translation by EK. R. 
Wharton. Crown Svo. Parker. 2s. 

St. James, Epistle of. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Comments, by Joseph B. 
Mayor. 8vo. ccxx, 248 pp. Macmillan. 12s. 

Lanciani (R.) Pagan and Christian Rome. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 362 pp. Macmillan 
& Co. 24s. 

Livy. Book III. With Notes by J. Prendeville, re- 
edited and partly re-written. with a Revised Text 
by J. H. Freese. 12mo. 160 pp. Bell & Son. 
1s. 6d. 

Lysias. Ten Selected Orations. Edited, with Notes, 
by T. P. Bristol. 16mo. 174 pp. Boston, Ailyn 
& Bacon. 1 dol. 

McCrindic (J. W.) The Invasion of India by Alex- 
ander the Great, as described by Arrian, Q. Curtius, 
Diodorus, Plutarch, and Justin : being Translations 
of such portions of these and other Classical 
Authors as describe Alexander’s campaigns in Af- 
ghanistan, the Punjab, Sindh, Gedrosia, and Kar- 
mania. With an Introduction containing a Life 
of Alexander, Copious Notes, Illustrations, Maps, 
and Indices. S8vo. 410 pp. Constable. 18s. net. 


Miles (FE. H.) Comparative Syntax of Greek and 
Latin. In Two Parts. Part |. containing Original 
and Early Meanings and Principles of Syntax, 
and Appendices. 8vo, 230 pp. Macmillan & Co. 
7s. 6d. 

Ovid. Fasti, Books III. and IV. Edited by T. M. 
Neatby and F. G. Plaistowe. 12mo, 146 pp 
Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Selections from. With Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises for Translation into Latin Elegiac Verse. 
Edited by M. J. F. Brackenbury. 156 pp. Percival. 
2s. net. 

Platner (S. B.) Greek and Roman Versification 
[translation of Lucian Miller]. 12mo, 123 pp. 
Boston, Allyn and Bacon. 75 c¢. 

Plato’s Dialogues referring to the ‘I'rial and Death of 
Socrates. Reprinted from the translation of Wil- 
liam Whewell, D.D.: Euthyphro, Socrates’ Apo- 
logy, Crito, Phaedo. Crown 8vo. 222 pp. Bell 
& Son. 4s. 6d. 

Plutarch’s Romane Questions, translated A.D. 1605 
by Philemon Holland, now again edited by F. B. 
Jevons, with Dissertations on Italian Cults, 
Myths, Taboos, Man-Worship, Aryan Marriage, 
Sympathetic Magic, and the Eating of Beans. 








Crown 8vo. cxxviii, 170 pp. D. Nutt. 
10s. 6d. 
Quintilian. Institutiones Oratoriae. Book X. 


Revised Text, Edited for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools by W. Peterson. 12mo. Clarendon 
Press. 38. 

Roby (H. J.) and Wilkins (A. 8.) An Elementary 
Latin Grammar. 12mo. viii, 167 pp. Macmillan 
& Co. 2s. 6d. 

Rolfe (J. ©.) Selections from ‘ Viri Romae’; with 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. 16mo. 123:pp. 
Boston, Allyn & Bacon. 75. 

Roman Inscriptions in Britain. II. 1890-1891. By 
F. Haverfield. S8vo. 48 pp. Sewed. W. Pol- 
lard & Co. 


" Stedmann (A. M. M.) The Latin Compound Exer- 


cises. Post 8vo. With Vocabulary. 
Methuen. 2s. 


Stewart (J. A.) 


84 pp. 


Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics 


of Aristotle. 2 vols. 8vo. 800 pp. Clarendon 
Press, 32s. 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus. Rendered into 


English Prose, with an Introductory Essay by A. 
Lang (Golden Treasury Series). 18mo. Macmillan 
& Co. 2s. 6d. net. : 

— Idylls and Epigrams. With English Notes 
by Herbert Kynaston (formerly Snow). Fifth 
Edition. 12mo. 266 pp. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 

Thucydides. Book VIII. Edited, with Introduction, 
Commentary, and Critical Notes, by T. G. Tucker. 
12mo. 342 pp. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. ‘ 

Virgil. Aeneid I. Edited for Use of Schools, with 
Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Page. 18mo. 
143 pp. Macmillan & Co. 1s. 6d. = 

—Georgics. Books III. and IV. Edited. with~ 
Introduction, '’exts, and Notes. 12mo. 148 pp. — 
Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

Six Books of the Aeneid. Edited by W. R. 
Harper and Frank J. Miller. 12mo. x, 461 pp. 
N. Y., American Book Co. 1 dol. 25. 

Virgil, Works of. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by T. L. Papillon and A. H. Haigh. 
Crown 8yo. Frowde. 12s. 

White (J. W.) The Beginner’s Greek Book. 12mo. 
xiv, 428, 70 pp. Boston, Ginn & Co. 1 dol. 
60 ¢c 

Xenophon’s Works. 
Vol. Il. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 





Translated by H. D. Dakyns. 
476 pp. Macmillan & Co. 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Alexandri Aphrodisiensis praeter commentaria scripta 


minora. Quaestiones—De fato—De mixtione, 
edidit I. Bruns. 8vo. xlvii, 276 pp.  Serlin, 
G. Reimer. 13 Mk. 


[Supplementum Aristotelicum editum consilio 
et auctoritate Academiae litterarum regiae borus- 
sicae. Vol. III. pars II.] 

Baracco (La Collection) Publiée par F. Bruck- 
mann d’aprés la classification et avee le texte de 
G. Baraceo et W. Helbig (en 12 livraisons) 
Livraison 1. Folio. 10 plates. Miinchen, Ver- 
lagsanstalt fiir Kunst. 20 Mk. 

Baunack (J.) Die delphischen Inschriften. (Theil 
II. Nos. 1906—2087.) 8vo. 335—446 pp. Got- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 3 Mk. 20. 

[Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften 
von Baunack ete. herausgegeben von Collitz. Band 
II. Heft 4.] 

Bender (H.) Kom und rémisches Leben im Alter- 
tum. 2te Auflage. S8vo. xi, 594 pp.. Illustra- 


tionsand 1 plan. Tubingen, Laupp. Cloth 12 Mk. , 


Bender (F¥.) Klassische Bildermappe. Fortgesetzt 
von E. Anthes und G. Forbach. Heft 8 and 9. 
4to. Darmstadt, Zedler and Vogel. 1 Mk. 20. each. 

Berger (H.) Geschichte des wissenschaftlichen 
Erdkunde der Griechen. Abtheilung IV. Die 
Geographie der Griechen unter dem Einflusse der 
Romer. 8vo. xii, 170 pp. Leipzig, Veit & Co. 
4 Mk. 80. (4 partsin1 Vol. 17 Mk. 20.) 

Bernhardy (G.) Grundriss der griechischen Litte- 
ratur. Theil I. Innere Geschichte der griechi- 
schen Litteratur. (Hinleitung und allgemeine 
Uebersicht.) 5te Bearbeitung.von R. Volkmann. 


. 8vo. xvi, 844 pp. Halle, Anton. 15 Mk. 
Blum (F.)- De Antonio Liberali. Strassburg. 55 
8S. 8vo. 


Brief (S.) Die Conjunctionen bei Polybius, II. 
Pr. Wien. 488. 8vo. 

Bronisch (G.) Die oskischen I- und E-Voeale. 
Einestatistisch-descriptive und sprachgeschichtlich- 
vergleichende Untersuchung. Diss. Leipzig. 
193.8. 8vo. 

Bruckhardt (l. A.) De Hieroclis Synecdemi codi- 
cibus commentatio. Diss. Jena. 378. 8vo. 
Chowaniec (F.) De enuntiatorum, quae dicuntur, 
subiecto carentium usu Thucydideo. Pr. Jaros- 

lau. 538. 8vo. 

Collignon (A.) Etude sur Pétrone. La critique 
littéraire, imitation et la parole dans le Satiricon. 
8vo. viii, 407 pp. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. Edita consilio 
et auctoritate academiae litterarum regiae borus- 
sicae. Vol. XX. 8vo. G. Reimer. 

[Eustratii et Michaelis et anonyma in ethica 
nicomachea commentaria. Edidit G. Heylbut. 
xiii, 653 pp. 25 Mk.] 

Demosthenis Codex = facsimilé du Manuscrit grec 
2934 de la Bibliothéque Nationale contenant les 
Oeuvres Complétes de Démosthéne publié par H. 
Omont. 2 Vols. Folio. 1100 phototype plates. 
Paris, Leroux. 600 fre. 

Dessaw (H.) Inscriptiones latinae, edidit H. Dessau. 
Vol. I. 8vo. vii, 580 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
16 Mk. 

Eckinger (T.) Die Orthographie lateinischer Wérter 
in griechischen Inschriften. Diss. Miinchen. 
1418. 8vo. 

Geciow (QO.) Quaestiones in Aristophanis ‘ Vespas.’ 


Pr. Rzeszow. 398. 8vo. 
Gerstenhauer (A.) De Alcaei et Sapphonis copia 
vocabulorum. Diss. Halle. 45 S. 8vo. 


Fengler (M.) De Graecorum epigranmatum, quae 


in lapidibus exstant, dialecto. Diss. Kiel. 28 
S. 8vo. 
Gnomica I. et II. edidit A. Elter. Pr, 4to. Leip- 


zig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 
J. Sextus Pythagoricus, Clitarchus, Euagrius 


Ponticus. liv, 4 pp. 8vo. 2 Mk. 40. 
II. Epicteti et Moschionis quae feruntur sen- 
tentiae. 30 pp. 1 Mk. 60. 
Golling (J.) Chrestomathie aus Livius. Fiir den 
Schulvebrauch herausgegeben. 12mo. xii, 344 
pp. Vienna, Holder. 1 Mk. 92. 


Golling (J.) Syntax der lateinischen Dichtersprache. 
Pr. Wien. 208. 8vo. 

Goumy (Ed.) Les Latins. Plaute et Térence— 
Cicéron — Lucréce — Catulle—César — Salluste — 
Virgile—Horace. 16mo. Paris, Hachette et 
Cie. 3 fr. 50. 

Grupe (E.) Zur Sprache des Apollinaris Sidonius. 
Pr. 4to. 15 pp. Zabern, Fuchs. 1 Mk. 50. 

Haggenmiiller (H.) Die Aufeinanderfolge der 
Kimpfe im Pentathlon mit Beriicksichtigung der 
friheren Erklarungen. Diss. Wiirzburg. 6258. 
und 1 Tafel. 8vo. 

Heim (R.) Incantamenta magica Graeca Latina. 
Diss. 288. 8vo. 

Herondas. Imimi. Scene greche scoperte in un 
papiro egizio conservato nel British Museum. 
Traduzione e proemio di G. Setti. 16mo.  lxv, 
78 pp. Modena, Sarasino. 3 lire 50. 

Hirtl (A.) Wie verhielt sich die christliche Kirche 
in den ersten sechs Jahrhunderten gegentiber der 
griechisch-romischen Geistesbildung. Pr. Graz. 
43.8. 8vo. 

Hitzig (H. F.) Die Stellung Kaiser Hadrians in der 
romischen Rechtsgeschichte. Antrittsrede. 8vo. 
24 pp. Ziirich, Schulthess. 80 pfg. 

Hoess (W.) De ubertate et abundantia sermonis 
Isocratei observationum capita selecta. Diss. 
Freiburg. 568. 8vo. 

Homer. L’Odyssée. Analyse et Extraits par A. 
Couat. 18mo. 280 pp. Map and illustrations. 
Paris, Lectne & Oudin. 2 fr. 50 

Horatius. Die Oden und Epoden fir Primaner 
bearbeitet von H. Menge. Teil II. 8vo. vii, 
177—394 pp. Sangerhausen, E. Sittig. 3 Mk. 
50. 

John (C.) Tacitus Dialogus de oratoribus cap. 
XXVIIL bis Schluss, tbersetzt und kritisch- 
exegetisch erldutert. Pr. Schwabisch Hall. 21 
S. 4to. 

Jiilg (H.) Neupythagoreische Studien. 
pp. Vienna, UC. Konegen. 1 Mk. 

Jiilg (H.) Studien zur neupythagoraeischen Philo- 
sophie, II. Pr. Baden. 148. 8vo. 

Kalkner (F.) Symbolae ad historiam versuum lagao- 


8vo. 30 


edicorum. 8vo. 52 pp. Marburg, Elwert. 1 
Mk, 20. . 

Koepp (¥Fr.) Ueber das Bildnis Alexanders des 
Grossen. 52. Programm zum Winckelmannsfeste 


der Archaeolog. Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 4to. 34 
pp. Illustrations and plates. Berlin, G. Reimer. 
3 Mk 


Koezynski (L.) De flexura Graecorum nominum 
propriorum apud Lucilium, Varronem, Lucretium, 
Vergilium. Pr. Radautz. 3258. 8vo. 

Koneinsky (J.) Sofokleova ‘Oidipa krale’ vers 


698—1296. Pr. Deutschbrod. 228. 8vo. 
Krumbacher. Studien zu den Legenden des hl. 
Theodosios. Ak. Miinchen. 1608. 8vo. 


Kiihner (R.) Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechi- 
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schen Sprache. ‘Veil J. Elementar und Formen- 
lehre. 3te Auflage in 2 Biinden. Neu bearbeitet 
von F. Blass. Band II. 8vo. xi, 652 pp. 
Hannover, Hahn. 12 Mk. 

Kunze (R.) Symbolae Strabonianae. 
zig. 73S. 8vo. 

Lange (A.)  Methodischer Lehrer-Kommentar zu 
Ovids Metamorphosen. Heft 1. Bueh V. 12mo. 
viii, 207 pp. Gotha. F. A. Perthes. 4 Mk. 

La Koche (J.) Studien zu Theognis. II. Pr. 
Linz. 3258. §8vo. 

Leeuwen (I. van). Enchiridium dictionis epicae. 
Pars I. v, 274 pp. Leiden, Sijthoff. 6 Mk. 

Lehmann (C. A.) De Ciceronis ad Atticum epistulis 


Diss. Leip- 


recensendis. 8vo. vii, 208 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 6 Mk. 

Leopoldit (H.) De Agatharchide Cnidio. Diss. 
Rostock. 818. S8vo. 1 Mk. 50. 


Liineburg (H.) De Xenophontis aetate, quid ex 
Anabasi statui possit, commentatio. Diss. Er- 
langen. 308. 8vo. 

Mandybur (T.) Lukiana ze Samosaty, ‘Timon ezyli 
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REMOTE DELIBERATIVE. 


In the December number of the Classical 
Review, a writer signing the initials J. D. 
adduces reasons for rejecting an account 
(given in my school edition of Agamemnon 
and Choephorot) of certain optatives without 
av, Which I have termed the Remote Delib- 
erative. His lucid and careful argument 
deserves gratitude: for it is by such discus- 
sion that these perplexing and exceptional 
points of syntax have the best chance of 
being cleared up. 

J. D.’s view may be briefly summarized as 
follows :— 

(1) He first (following: Prof. Jebb on 
O0.C. 170 and Antigone 604) sifts the 
instances which I have adduced of the opta- 
tive without dv; and, as the result of this, 
he would correct all the prose examples and 
also Philoktetes 895 by inserting av; and 
in Ar. Plut. 438 (wot tus dvyou;) and 0.C. 170 
(xot zis povtidos €AGor;) he would (with 
Prof. Jebb and most editors) read the 
subjunctive. 

(2) There would thus remain for comment 
two instances of direct interrogative optatives 
without av, namely Antig. 604 (ris irepBaoia 
Kataoxo.;) and Choeph. 595 (ris Xéyor 5) 
and five instances where the optative occurs 
in a subordinate clause, viz. Agam. 620 (ovx 
eof rus AeEayn), P.V. 292 (ot« éotw rw 
...vetmauynt), Cho. 172 (ov« éotw ootts...KeEl- 
paito), Eur. Ale. 52 (€o7’ otv drws...poAor;), 
O.C. 1172 (ris €or ov... Wweaype 5). 

(3) In all he would explain the optative 
as potential: and the omission of av he 
would regard as a poetic use adopted (like 
so many others) from Epic, or from other 
dialects. 

(4) The subordinate instances he would 
explain as relative clauses; arguing that 
they all might be relative, and one of them 

NO. LVIII. VOL, VII. 


(0.C. 1172, which has 6v not dvrwa) would 
most naturally be so. 

With regard to (1) I may say at once 
that Prof. Jebb has convinced me that the 
prose examples ought to be given up. The 
omission of av, I now agree, is so much 
more likely to be an oversight of the scribe 
in those cases, that I should now regard 
them as manuscript errors to be corrected ; 
and in any future edition of Aeschylus I 
should modify my statement accordingly. I 
further think it very probable that Prof. 
Jebb (and J.D.) are right in reading ri dq7’ 
av Spay’ eyo; for ri djra dpdp’ eyo; in 
Philokt. 895. 

In the other two poetic instances, Plut. 
438 and 0.C. 170, I still hold that the op- 
tative should be retained. For the reading 
is supported by the best MSS. and being 
opposed to the ordinary use would be cer- 
tain to be altered in the copies to the com- 
moner subjunctive. Moreover (as I have 
said in my discussion referred to), being the 
expression of terror and perplexity, they 
come under the same head as the examples 
which Prof. Jebb admits : the remoter opt. 
is appropriate. 

On (3) and (4), which contain the gist of 
J. D.’s contention, he has not convinced me, 
and I will try briefly to explain why. 

Even if we assume with J. D. that in 
these examples the optative is potential 
with av omitted, it still has to be asked— Why 
is adv omitted in just these two kinds and no 
other? We have in Homer peta Geds y’ 
edeAwv Kal tHADHEV avdpa cawcar (Od. iil. 
231), a fine Potential affirmative : ot pev yap 
Ti kaxwtepov GANo raGouue (Ll. xix. 321), a 
Potential negative: xrjpata 8’ ards éxos 
(Od. i. 402), a Concessive : in Pindar ov pu 
duwEw, Kewos env (Ol. iii. 45), a Conditional : 
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why in Attic is it only the Interrogative, 
and one other very special form (about the 
analysis of which we differ) that are found 
without dv? It seems to me that a careful 
observer of language will suspect that he 
has not got to the bottom of the usage by 
simply saying ‘ay is omitted’: but that 
there is probably some other instinct at 
work which restricts the exceptional omission 
of dv to just this class (or these classes) of 
cases. 

And when we go further, and find that 
the corresponding use of the subjunctive 
as a principal verb survives in Attic (where 
a number of older uses do not appear) 
precisely in interrogative sentences, this 
suspicion is confirmed. Tis xatdocxor; 18 
much more naturally allied to tis xatacyy ; 
that to ris dv kardoyxor; Attic Greek, which 
said habitually 7é eirw; odk exw 6 Tl €lTw, 
obk etyov 6 Tt etroyat, Would more easily extend 
ri eizw to ri etroyu, than omit an av from a 
potential. 

The question I am arguing is not what is 
the meaning of the phrase: on that all are 
agreed. It is not a question as to the 
original use of the optative: J. D. himself 
reminds us that in older Greek it was used 
without d@y in various ways. What I am 
endeavouring to discover is the answer to 
the much harder question: Given an 
exceptional Attic use, what are its gram- 
matical affinities in the normal usages 4 

When we pass from these to the sub- 
ordinate instances, the language seems to 
me to give us quite as strong alead towards 
the correct explanation. If these are simple 
cases of an dv omitted ina relative potential 
clause, why are they all of one kind? Why 
do we never find them in positive clauses! 
On J. D.’s principle of explanation you 
ought to be able to say cioly ot Aeyouey or 
éotw Orws éEayt, usages of which there is 
in Attic no trace. In the examples the 
principal verb is always negative, or, what 
comes to the same thing, interrogative. 
Why again do we find this omission of av 
with the optative, not merely in subordin- 
ation only to clauses actually or virtually 
negative, but only to one special Form of 
negative phrase, ovk éorw (or the logically 
identical tis éorw ;)! You would expect, on 
J. D.’s theory, to find this abnormal optative 
alter every variety of principal verb; and 
certainly (if his theory be true) on the 
doctrine of chances it is nothing short of 
startling that the principal clause in all the 
five instances is always of one very special 
kind. 

The explanation I have suggested seems 


to me to throw light on this restriction. It 
is true, as I have been careful to point out, 
and as J. D. further shows in a detailed 
analysis, that these subordinate usages are 
not strictly indirect interrogatives. They 
are, I submit, developed by analogy from 
the oblique deliberative : and, as frequently 
happens in such extensions (especially in 
the elastic but subtle Greek, and above all 
in Sophocles), while they have lost somewhat 


of their true character in the process, the 


modification still takes place along the line 
of the original use. It is not therefore an 
accident (as it would be on J. D.’s theory) 
that they stop with ot« éorw Orws A€Earpit, 
ovk éotw bots Ketparto, and do not further 
extend to éc6’ drws A€Eaipr, still less to repro 
doris &yyeiAar or any such usage. The subtle 
feeling of the analogy on which they are 
formed is still present, and arrests develop- 
ment, if Imay so phrase it, at the recognizable 
point. 

It may be asked why, if I maintain that 
the sentences are deliberatives, I attach any 
importance to the fact that the instances 
before us are all negative. If they are 
deliberative at all, it may be argued, the 
positive form is just as much deliberative as 
the negative. This of course is perfectly 
true ; oida 6, tu dp@ is logically and gram- 
matically as good a form as ov otda 6, dpe. 
But as a matter of fact the oblique deliber- 
ative is far more frequently found in the 
negative form, and it is not difficult to see 
the reason of this. It is inevitable that 
these forms should be most wanted to ex- 
press the feelings of difficulty, hesitation, and 
embarrassment ; that we should find-—as we 
do find—‘I don’t know what to do’ ten 
times as often as ‘I know what to do.’ And 
my argument is accordingly this: when we 
meet cases of disputed optative which are 
alleged on any ground to be deliberatives, 
and when we further find that they are all 
of the negative form, this is an additional 
argument in favour of their being delibera- 
tive, because the negative form is one into 


which the deliberative is from its very nature © 


peculiarly liable to run. 

The above are all the passages quoted or 
discussed in this connection by Prof. Jebb ; 
and J. D. adduces no others of this class. 
But I should like to add two further usages, 
closely allied to the one I am dealing with, 
which I have not referred to in my Aeschylus, 
but which for a full treatment should cer- 
tainly be brought into the discussion. They 
present certain fresh difficulties : but for 
that very reason throw (I think) fresh light 
on the points at issue. 
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{. In Thesmophoriazousai, 871, Euripides, 
in the character of Menelaos, and speaking 
in tragic style and diction, says 


, a as rn , » , 
tls TovO epupvav dwuatwv EXEL KpaTos 
datis E€vous d€EatTo... ; 


Here it will be seen at once that, though 
the form is the same as ris €orw Ov Weta, 
a real difference of character exists in the 
sentence. He is not saying ‘there is none 
to receive’: he says ‘ who is king here, to 
receive the guests?’ If this example stood 
alone, I dare say I should have accepted 
J. D.’s contention: it is far the most favour- 
able to his view of all the examples dealt 
with. But having regard to the other 
passages quoted, and observing that the 
main clause is still interrogative, I think it 
a truer judgment to consider this example 
as a further development of the oblique 
deliberative, where the original character of 
the sentence is still more, nay is in reality 
wholly, lost. It may seem to J. D. a bold 
statement ; but I feel confident that this 
further extension did really arise, again by 
analogy (though this time verbal and not 
logical), from the former extensions. In 
putting forward what may seem a paradox 
my support is this: Aristophanes could say 
ris...€xet Kpatos dotis défaito ; but he could 
not have said (what on J. D.’s theory he 
could have said) Ipwreis epupvdv dopatov 
éxet Kpdtos ootis E€vous deEarto. No Attic 
example of any such optative has been 
adduced by J. D. or by any one else. 

II. In Sophocles, P/i/. 280, we find 


> 5 ” > x »” > Lid > / 
OpWVTa eee avopa ovoev €VTOTOV, OVX OOTLS APKE 
O€LleV... 


and in the same play an exactly similar 
instance, 695, 


> ” > Ln 2 s 29) a 
OUK EXWV. --TWa... Tap w aTrokAauc elev, ovo OS... 
, 
KOTEVVGO ELEV 


a third exactly similar, Eurip. ph. aur. 
588 
397 x > 7 > fd , 
ovdeva yap etxov ooTis ayyethat podwv 
and again, Phil, 938 
ov yap adXov od’ 6Tw A€yw. 


In the two first examples the principal 
verb (which lies outside my quotation) is 
historic. The four instances therefore 
differ obviously from all the previously 
quoted examples in that the ordinary 
sequence is observed. We have not to 
explain an optative following a primary 
tense as we had to do in the others. 

But I adduce them as examples of another, 
and a different, subtle modification of the 


indirect deliberative, which throws light 
particularly on the question of interrogative 
versus relative. 

The point of course is this: if they were 
normal deliberatives, and therefore the sub- 
ordinate clause interrogative, there would in 
none of the sentences be an antecedent. The 
normal deliberatives would be 


c al 7 , 

OvxX Op@v COTS apKETELEV 
” A 

ovK Exwy Os (OY daTLS) KaTEVYaCELEV 
> o 

ovK €ixov GoTLs ayyelAat 

> ayo) @ , 
ovK 010 OTwW A€yw. 


[I say 6s or doris, because the use of ds in 
indirect questions is in poetry admitted. | 

But these clauses have all of them antece- 
dents: and the presence of the antecedent 
obviously makes them ¢//egitimate delibera- 
tives, as it converts their oblique interroga- 
tives doris, @, drw, practically into relatives. 
They are modified out of their proper 
grammar: but if I am to pronounce on their 
grammatical affinity, and on the way they 
came into being (which is all throughout my 
object), I am disposed to class them as 
modifications of the deliberative. 1 may be 
mistaken, but I venture to think that 
careful observers of Greek would agree with 
ine that, while Sophocles allowed himself to 
say without misgiving dpav avdpa otd€va doris 
dpkeoevev, because of its resemblance to ovx 
cixev dotis dpkeceev, he would not have 
allowed himself to say zapyny tis otis 
dpkeoeev or any other simple relative use 
aloof from the deliberative. In other words, 
the affinity to the deliberative was still 
present to his mind: and, in spite of the 
departure from the strict deliberative form, 
it should determine our classification. 

My strongest point of course is the last 
example. It is exactly on all fours with 
the three optative instances in having an 
antecedent, and therefore in modifying the 
character of the 67m into a practical rela- 
tive. But J.D.’s theory will wholly break 
down here. With the three first he might 
say, as before, dv is omitted. What can 
he do with the subjunctive instance? Surely 
here the analogy is plain. From the com- 
mon ov yap oi dt» A€yo comes by 
natural (though illegitimate) extension the 
exceptional od yap dAXov 018’ étw AEyw. AEyw 
is therefore, if we regard its true affinities, 
a deliberative modified. If so, then the 
other instances, which have the optative, 
are deliberatives modified. And in that case 
we only darken counsel by talking about the 
omission of av. 

A. SIDGWICK. 
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NOTES ON CATULLUS, HORACE, OVID, AND MARTIAL. 


CATULLUS, CXiv. 

Firmanus saltus non falso, Mentula, dives 
Fertur, qui tot res in se habet egregias, 
Aucupium omne genus piscis, prata, arva, 

ferasque : 
Nequiquam : 
perat. 
Quare concedo sit dives, dum omnia desint. 
Saltum laudemus dum modo ipse egeat. 


fructus sumptibus  exsu- 


That saltus is the true reading in v. 1, 
not saltu, is, it seems to me, clearly proved 
by the reading of the MSS. saluzs. This 
might easily be a corruption of saltus, not 
of saltu. On this the whole criticism of 
the poem depends. For if saltws is read, 
Mentula is vocative, and saltus is nominative 
to all the verbs: to jertur, habet, exsuperat, 
sit, and finally to egeat. This being so, I 
should be disposed to look for some ablative 
in place of ipse, which egeat might govern. 
‘Let us concede that the salius is a wealthy 
one, provided we admit it lacks everything : 
—provided it lacks even a fence’: for I pro- 
pose to read sept or sepe ablative of sepes 
for ipse. 


Horace, Odes 1. 15. 19—20. 


tamen heu serus adulteros 
Crines pulvere collines. 


For crines there is a strongly supported 
variant cultus in many MSS. Acron’s 
interpretation is: ‘procuratam capillorum 
pulchritudinem pulvere inquinabis.’ This 
seems to refer to a word which had to do 
with crines, but contained something more. 
Where two readings exist very often a third 
is wanted to mediate between them: and I 
suggest the true reading here is comptus: 
ef. Lucr. i. 87. This may have been acci- 
dentally written comptos and then crines 
and cultus would be rival corrections, or 
glosses : cf. 4. 9. 13 Non sola comptos arsit 
adulteri Crines. 


Ibid. 3. 24. 19—23. 


Nec dotata regit virum 

Coniunx nec nitido fidit adultero. 
Dos est magna parentium 

Virtus et metuens alterius viri 
Certo foedere castitas. 


No author,is more averse to repeating a 
word than Horace shows himself in the 
Odes. Therefore I would read alterius tori 
in v. 22. The oblique cases of vir and 
torus are frequently confounded in MSS. I 


find a certain awkwaxdness in virt. Keller 
does not mention fori, but since writing 
this note I find it cited by Jani from a MS. 
which he calls Lips, 4. 


Ypodes 5, 29—40, 


“Abacta nulla Veia?conscientia 


Ligonibus duris humum 

Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus, 
Quo posset infossus puer 

Longo die bis terque mutatae dapis 
Tnemori spectaculo, 

Cum promineret ore, quantum exstant aqua 
Suspensa mento corpora : 

Execta uti medulla et aridum iecur 
Amoris esset poculum, 

Interminato cum semel fixae cibo 
Intabuissent pupulae. 


For ewecta, which is the reading of AB in 
v. 37, many MSS. have ewsucta, and exesa 
has been suggested. None of these words 
supply the proper co-ordination with aridum, 
and I suggest that enecta ‘slowly done to 
death’ (cf. enecare fame) is the true reading. 
The only place where Ovid uses the par- 
ticiple enectus is one which shows distinct 
imitation of this passage, Met. 4. 239: 


defodit alta 

Crudus humo: tumulumque super gravis 
addit arenae. 

Dissipat hune 
iterque 

Dat tibi quo possis defossos promere vul- 
tus. 

Nec tibi iam poteras enectwm 
terrae 

Tollere, Nympha, caput ; corpusque exsan- 
gue lacebas. 


Ibid. 1€. 52. 


Neque intumescit alta viperis humus. 


radiis Hyperione natus, 


pondere 


I find it impossible to make any sense out 
of alta. It seems to have come from altis, 
five lines before. I first thought of alma, 
which I find is Markland’s conjecture ; but 
the true reading, I have now no doubt, is 
atra: cf. Virgil’s tot pullulat atra colubris, 
Ode 3. 4. 17 tuto ab atris corpore viperis. 
Cf. Met. 4. 454, Georg. 1. 129, Aen. 4. 472. 


Ibid. 17. 27—33. 


Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miser 
Sabella pectus increpare carmina 
Caputque Marsa dissilire nenia. 

Quid amplius vis? O mare et terra, ardeo 





, 
‘ 
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Quantum neque atro delibutus Hercules 
Nessi cruore, nec Sicana fervida 
Lurens in Aetna flamma. 


What a miserably weak word is increpare 
contrasted with the unusually strong word 
dissilire! I admit, says Horace, that 
Sabellian charms can chide at the breast. 
‘Who deniges of it?’ Mr. Wickham with 
his usual elegance renders increpare ‘ring 
through’ but such a rendering lacks illus- 
tration, and even so the word is too weak 
contrasted with dissilire ‘to fly in pieces’ 
and the description which follows. I pro- 
pose to read ineremare ‘set the breast on 
fire.’ I know ineremare is used by no better 
author than Florus ; but ‘all’s one for that.’ 
There are many new words, many new 
senses of words, in Horace. 

Lurens in 30 is either Professor Nettle- 
ship’s or the late Mr. Onions’s correction for 
Virens, I forget at this moment which. 


Ovip, Herotdes xi. 127, 128. 
The most perfect of the Heroides, the 
eleventh, is marred by the last couplet. 


Tu tamen, o frustra miserae sperate sorori, 
Sparsa, precor, nati collige membra tui, 
Et refer ad matrem socioque impone sepul- 

cro, 
Urnaque nos habeat quamlibet arta duos. 
Vive memor nostri lacrimasque in vulnera 
funde, 
Neve reformida corpus amantis amans. 
Tu, rogo, dilectae nimium mandata sororis 
Perfer ; mandatum persequar ipsa patris. 


Heinsius says of the last two lines: 
‘Totum hoe distichon, in officina interpola- 
torum conflatum, vix Latinum est, aut ad 
Ovidianam elegantiam adsurgit.’ And no 
doubt so long as rogo was supposed to be 
the verb, emendation seemed hopeless. It 
seems however feasible to regard it as the 
dative of rogus, and then the task of emen- 
dation will be easier. As regards dilectae we 
have a free hand, for the word is, with the 
first two words, absolutely erased in P ; 7u 
rogo proiectae being in marg. a ma. 2, dilec- 
tae G, prouectae other MSS. Let us read 
Tura rogo for Tu rogo and placitae for 
dilectae. 


Tura rogo placitae nimium mandata sororis 
Tu fer: mandatum persequar ipsa patris. 


Mandare is often of instructions given by a 
dying person: cf. Fast. 5. 657 mandatum 
sepulerum ; 7rist. 1. 2. 55. Not without 
gracefulness does Canace contrast her last 
mandata, namely the request for a little 
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frankincense over her pyre, with the stern 
mandatum of her father that she should 
slay herself. Cp. Consol. ad Liv. 187 : 


Dique latent templis neque iniqua ad funera 
vultus 
Praebent nec poscunt twra ferenda rogo. 


Ibid. 20. 177, 180. 


Quem si reppuleris, nec quem dea damnat, 
amaris 
Et tu continuo, certe ego salvus ero. 
Siste metum, virgo: stabili potiere salute 
Fac modo polliciti conscia templa colas ! 


The elision of a spondee in the second 
half of the pentameter as certe ego, is 
absolutely forbidden in the verse of Ovid 
and his imitators. Yetall MSS. have certe 
ego, and no emendation yet proposed has 
any probability. For once in a way Planu- 
des, whose Greek version Dilthey despises, 
Gudeman exalts too much, comes to the 
rescue. The Puteaneus ends at the 175th 
verse of this poem: and in the absence of 
the Puteaneus the testimony of Planudes is 
to be weighed as carefully as that of any 
one of the interpolated MSS. He has a read- 
ing that by no possibility could have been a 
translation of the vulgate : 

dv elrep drwcato Kat epacbeins, ovrep 7) Geos 
ob katalyndilera kalodvrapaxpy paths 
ToTHNplas GavTHs eTLAHWY. OTHTOV 
obv, mapbeve, Tov poBov- otabypas yap azo- 
Navces THs cwTypias. Here is nothing about 
certe ego salvus ero: simply a statement 
‘you shallsecure your health.’ Note that 
cwtyptas in both verses 178, 179, probably 
translated the same word. I read ; 


Et tu continuo certa salutis eris. 


The apodosis begins at nec quem...... AL 
you reject him, you will not have loved one 
whom the goddess disapproves, and you 
will immediately be sure of a return to 


health.’ Cf. Cydippe’s reply, v. 31 ; 


Ergo te propter totiens incerta salutis 
Commentis poenas doque dedique tuis. 


I am not without hopes of being able to 
publish in the course of 1893 a complete 
edition of the Heroides with this Greek 
version, which has not yet been printed. 


Marti, 2. 66. 1—5d. 


Unus de toto peceaverat orbe comarum 
Anulus, incerta non bene fixus acu. 
Hoe facinus Lalage speculo, quo viderat, 
ulta est, 
Et cecidit saevis icta Plecusa convis. 
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Desiue iam, Lalage, tristes ornare capi/los, 
Tangat et insanum nulla puella caput. 


Friedliinder in his admirable edition says 
that comis in v. 4 is ‘ablative instead of 
accusative with propter’; an extraordinary 
view. By others comis is taken for the 
flagellum, but I know of no support for 
such an interpretation. Nor was there any 
scourge used in this case, Lalage felled 


her maid to the ground with a blow of 
her brazen mirror. Read : 


Et cecidit saevis icta Plecusa modis. 


It is sufficiently obvious how the scribe 
came to write comis. This use of modis 
abounds in Plautus and Terence, e.g. Avi. 
4. 4. 3 miseris iam accipiam modis, Adelph. 
3. 2. 17 quibus illum lacerarem modis. So 
miris modis ete, in Virgil. 

A, PALMER. 


ON THE WORDS xopadta AND Bavavoos. 


Tue traditional explanation of topada - 
accepted by Blaydes on Aristophanes P/utus 
66 and in principle by Shilleto on Demo- 
sthenes de Falsa Legatione 56—is given by 
Suidas s.v.: mwpata avtt Tov a7oGev, olov 
ovdapas: €ore bE TO pev TO Adpuov, TiO Enevov 
dvtt rod wéOev: TO S& pudAda 7) TapeAxer 7 EV 
ovvnbeia eydpevov ev TH THpaXa, otov od pada 
dvti. tod ov, #) dvtl rod ovd0Aws’ Eorr de 
’Arrixov. Shilleto however points out that 
7 could only stand for vod, not for 7oGev, and 
takes the word as equivalent to vod pada. 

This explanation seems extremely doubt- 
ful. In the first place, it fails to ex- 
plain why the Doric form 7z@ is retained 
in what is confessedly an Attic word ; 
secondly, no parallel is quoted for the 
change of accent in zw and the use of pada 
as an enclitic ; thirdly, pada after interroga- 
tives seems a doubtful idiom, which ti 
pdduora ; wyvika padre ; and the like in 
no way justify. 

The word oceurs in the following places: 
(1) Ar. Plut. 66 © tay, dmad\axOntov am 
é“ov; mwpada: (2) Ar. Frag. 126 Aovdopia Tus 
eye Spiv; zepada: ovd <izov ovdev: (3) 
Pherecr. "Aypuo. Fr. 9 (Mein.) ovo aroTpoo- 
wrilerbe kudpos ; Toparta (where Meineke 
says ‘zépada addidi e Grammat. Bekkeri p. 
433, 18 ubi ®. ’Aypios’): (4) Lys. ap. Suid. 
lc. yevvaiws yap at yuvaixes Topada éepacav 
épxjoGa aitas, d€ov ovde muovoas amn\Aaxbac 
Tov cvprociov : (5) Demosth. de Cor. 56 Kaitou 
kal erurroAas érepwev 6 Piturros Ovo KaAovoas 
ipas ody iv’ €EAGnTe: Tdpadra- od yap av 7oTeE 
—éxdéde. Harpocration (s.v.) remarks that 
the word was frequent in Old Comedy. 

The word is evidently a very emphatic 
negative (whence Suidas’s ovddAws), of the 
kind frequent in ordinary speech, to which 
it probably belongs. 

The passage from Lysias seems to mean 
‘The women boldly declared that they had 
not yet danced, when they were required to 


be off from the banquet without so much as 
a drink.’ Probably the yuvatkes were dpyno- 
tpides, Who had been invited to amuse the 
guests, and resented their rude dismissal by 
some one who preferred hearing himself talk 
metaphysics to seeing them dance (cf. Plato’s 
Protagoras, 347 C). The translation ‘ not 
yet,’ or ‘not yet indeed’ would (I think) 
suit the other passages equally well: in (1) 
and (5) it seems particularly appropriate, if 
only we bear in mind the idiomatic use in 
Attic of ovazw for ovzore, commented on (as 
a friend has pointed out to me) by Porson 
on Eur. Hee. 1260. I think therefore that 
mépaka is an expressive vulgarism for ovo 
pada, like devds for oddevos in the well-known 
line of Alcaeus kai x’ ovdev ék devos Gv yévolTo 
(Frag. 76), and possibly day for pydapa in 
Parmenides 52 (see Dr. Jackson in the 
Journal of Philology, No. 41, p. 75). 

The word Bavavoos is explained by Suidas 
thus: was texvitns Sia upos eépyalopevos: 
Badvos yap 7) Kdpwvos. This explanation is 
accepted by L. and §., the latter part of 
the word being connected with atw (as if Bav- 
yavoos), but it is difficult to believe it right. 

The word irresistibly reminds one of the 
Boeotian Bava for yuvy: it certainly has not 
the look of an Attic word. Isit permissible 
to conjecture that the Athenians borrowed 
the word from the Boeotians to express the 
contempt which they felt for servile 
mechanical drudgery such as a veritable ts 
Bowrtia might perhaps perform for her lord 
and master? Hesychius gives us Pavixas- 
yovaixas Bowwrot: if we might postulate a stem 
Bavav«-, *Bavavocos (Bavave-tos), an adjec- 
tive formed from it, would in Attic become 
Bavavoos as péooos becomes pecos. Perhaps 
some SixeAds tts avyp, if possible a compara- 
tive philologist, may know of some instance 
of the stem Bavavx- in Greek or other Indo- 
European languages. 

J. ADAM. 
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AESCH. CHOEPH. 623—630. 


In reading the three orations ot Choricius, 
a sophist contemporary with Justinian, 
which have been edited within the last two 
years by Prof. Richard Forster of Breslau 
—the Miltiades and the two Orationes 
Nuptiales—¥ came on a formula which he 
seems to have affected, occurring as it does 
twice. 

Milt. 81 (p. 14 F.), éeudy 5 rod ’Azod- 
Awvos euvycOnv, eis ETEpov xXpyopovd pvypnv 
agtypa. Orat. Nupt. ii. 33 (p. 23 F.), eet 
de “AyiAdews eurvyoOnv, eionrAGE prow pvypn Kat 
THs aaTlOos ekeivov Hv éroincev Hdatoros. In 
both cases the rhetorician passes from one 
legend to another which it helps to recall. 

The similarity of this formula to the well- 
known difficulty in Choeph. 623 érei 6’ ére- 
pvynoapnv apedtywv rove k.7.A. 1s striking. 
It suggests that the outline of construction 
in both cases was the same. As Choricius 
makes his apodosis begin, now with adtypat, 
now with cio7AGE por pvnpyn, so Aeschylus 
must have done if we had his words as he 
wrote them. But the metre of 628 éx’ dvdpi 
dyniows émukotws €Bas (so MM) is wrong, and 
proves that the text of the MSS. is corrupt. 
An anonymous critic quoted by Scholefield 
proposed to alter émixdtws €Bas into éreckotws 
eBav. This would agree very nearly with 
Choricius’ ¢is érépay pynpnvy adtypo, and 


restore the metre of the verse adequately 
and satisfactorily. We still lack however 
a construction for the accusatives yap7Aevpa, 
pytioas. This I propose to find in édyious, 
which with a very slight change I would 
write dnAoic’ = dyAotca— 
ex’ avopt dnXAoio éretkoTws €Bar, 

‘I pass, in natural order, to tell of a nuptial 
rite that ended in the wife plotting to kill 


her husband,’ se. the marriage of Clytaem- 
nestra with Agamemnon. 

Agam. 1537, 8. 

dixa 6 €x’ ado rpaypa Onyer BAGBys 
mpos dAAats Onydvats T potpa. 

Musgrave con]. [LdXaLpov for pLotpa, Hous- 
man would read @y7yavatcw aop. I fancy the 
word may be aipav, an axe. Callimachus 
used this rare word in the sense of ‘ hammer,’ 
Jr. 129 Schneider. One of the authorities 
there cited will show this. Eustath. on Od. 
x. 75, p. 1648, 10 ai odidpat ore pev parotypes 
KOLVOTEpOV, OTE He aipat, ws Kal dAAaXOd eOnAWO, 
od xpyoes (yxpyows) ev TO: aipawy épyo ditac- 
kopevot. But it had another meaning, ‘axe.’ 
Hesych. aipa: odipa, a€ivy. ‘ Justice is sharp- 
ening on other whetstones for another deed 
of wrong its axe.’ 

Roprnson ELttis, 


TWO PELIGNIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN SATURNIAN METRE. 


The thirteenth inscription in Zvetaieff, 
Inser. Ital. Inf. Dialecticae, is one from the 
neighbourhood of Corfinium, written in 
alliterative language which reminds one of 
the Saturnian epitaphs of the Scipios!— 


pracom x 
usur pristafalacirix prismu petiedu ip uidady 
uibdu omnitu uranias ecuc empratois 
x lisuist cerfum sacaracirix semunu suad 


1 Prof. Thurneysen objects that the carrying on of 
the final word of a clause to the beginning of the 
next line, praicime Perseponas | Afded, (in regnwm (2) 
Proserpinae | Abiit), is not in the Saturnian style. 
But we have exactly the same thing in one of the 
Scipio epitaphs (C.LZ. i. 33: Quare lubens te in 
gremiu, Scipio, recipit | Terra). 

In the Pelignian inscription I indicate by dots 
under the letters that the first letters of vv. 1, 2, 3, 
5, and the last of v. 2, are not quite certain, and by 
crosses that the first of v. 4 and the last of v. 1 are 
completely illegible. The letters v and yw are not 
distinguished on the stone. 


aetatu firata fertlid praicime perseponas 
aftded. eite uus pritrome pacris puus ecic 
lexe. lifar dida uus deti hanustu herentas 


(See Zvetaieff /.c., and the corrections by 
Pauli Altital. Stud. v.) Each word is 
separated by a triangular mark, but after 
afded v. 6, and lexe v. 7 is a round dot. In 
the Pelignian dialect of Corfinium, which 
seems closely related to the Oscan, are a few 
other inscriptions (Zv. 14 sqq.), the largest 
of which (no. 14) is, like no. 13, alliterative, 
and probably metrical : 


pes pros ecuf incubat 

casnar oisa aetate 

ce anaes solois des forte 
faber 


One of the peculiarities of the dialect is 
the use of a crossed D, which I have 
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indicated by d (italic) in the words petiedu, 
uidadu, uibdu, afded. This cannot be the 
Umbrian modification of intervocalic d, 
written vs in Latin characters ; for the 3rd 
sing. subj. of the verb ‘to give,’ in Umbrian 
dirsa, is in our inscription dida with no 
difference between intervocalic and initial 
d. Prof. Thurneysen’s suggestion (Rhein. 
Mus. 43, p. 348) that the Pelignian letter 
expressed some modification of the conso- 
nantal ¢ (vy) sound, like Gothic iddja, ‘I went,’ 
from the root ei, ‘to go,’ or Welsh cledd, 
‘the left,’ from the root clei, and so was an 
anticipation of the modern Italian palato- 
dental sound, written -ggi-, of maggio (Lat. 
maior), peggio (Lat. petor), oggi (Lat. hodie), 
etc., would make the Latin equivalents of 
these words : Pet(t)ieia (or Pettiedia), uiiad-, 
Vibia (or Vibidia), abiit, aud is probably 
right ; for Vibius, Pettiws, and their cog- 
nates Vibidius, Pettiedius, etc., are names of 
common occurrence on inscriptions of this 
district and of the surrounding country, 
(eg. O.LL. ix. 6330 Pettius (Corfinium) ; 
6335 Vibia Sullia (Corf.); 2032 Vibia Prima ; 
1403 Vibia Tertia ; 3270 Petiedius Secundus 
(Corf.) ; and the proximity of afded. eite uus 
(abiit. Ite vos) is quite in the early epitaph 
style. The condition of the stone leaves it 
uncertain how much of the left side of the 
inscription has been lost. The lines would 
however be of unusual length if they were 
longer than those visible on the stone ; and 
the natural sequence of afded (abiit) on 
praicime Perseponas (in regnum(t) Proser- 
pinae) inclines me to suppose that the 
inscription, as we have it, is complete on 
both sides, though defective at the top. 

The disposition of alliterative words in 
Latin Saturnian lines gives us a clue for the 
arrangement of the verses of the epitaph in 
some fashion like this: 





—pracom—————_—-- ——--—— 

. Usur pristafalacirix || Prismu Petiedu 

. Ip uidadu Vibdul| Omnitu Uranias 

Keuc empratois x lisuist Cerfum||sacara- 

cirix Semunu 
v. 5. Suad aetatu firata fertlid || praicime 
Perseponas 

v. 6, Afded. Hite vus pritrome || pacris puus 
ecic 

. Lexe. Lifar dida vus || deti hanustu 
Herentas. 


< 
H oo bo 


“J 


With the exception of the second hemi- 
stich of the last line, which seems, like the 
last line of the Saturnian epitaph on 
Naevius, to have three accents, these lines 
will suit the requirements of the accentual 
scansion of Latin Saturnians, viz. 3 accents 
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in the first hemistich, 2 in the second, a 
polysyllable displaying a secondary as well 
as a main accent, e.g. 


débunt mélum Metélli || Naéuio poétae, 
and 


Onerdriae onistae || stabant in-flistris. 


For suad-aetate (Lat. swa-aetdte), eite-vus 


. (Lat. tte-vos), dida-vus (Lat. det-vébis) (al- 


literating with the neighbouring word deti) 
will, like x lisuist (a 3 Sg. Perf. Ind. Pass., 
Lat. -sa est, -sast), be each joined under one 
accent, and the relative puus (Lat. gui Nom. 
Pl. Mase.) with possibly the adverb ecuc 
(Lat. hue) will be unaccented. They will 
also, without much manipulation, exhibit 
the number of syllables which is normal in 
the Latin Saturnians, viz. 7 in the first 
hemistich, 6 in the second, two neighbouring 
short syllables in the same word being 
allowed to stand for one syllable, if we may 
pronounce e?é(e)-vus as two syllables, (like 
muitt(e)-me of Plaut. Pseud. 239), and elide 
the vowels in det(i) hanust(u) Herentas (dite 
honesta Herentas). The second hemistich of 
v. 6 seems to have only five syllables, as 
second hemistichs of Latin Saturnians 
occasionally have, e.g. fuisse wirum or stabant 
in flustris ; and the extra-long?! first hemi- 
stichs of vv. 4 and 5, with eight(?) syllables 
each, echo each others’ rhythm (ef. vv. 6—7 
Afded. Eite and Lexe. Lifar), like the 
irregular first hemistichs of a couplet of 
Livius Andronicus : 


Namque niillum péius \| macerat humanum 
Qudmde mare saéuom, || vis-et-cut sunt-magnae. 


Rhyme, of the final syllable of each 
hemistich, an occasional ornament of Latin 
Saturnians, occurs only in v. 4, Cerfum... 
Semunu(m). The other inscription satisfies 


1 Trregularly long lines on metrical epitaplis, are 
often caused by the insertion of ‘tags,’ like those 
bracketed in this Latin ‘Iambic’ epitaph (C.2.Z. i. 
1027): 

Hospés, resiste, et hdc ad grumum [ad laeuam] aspice, 
Ubei continentur 6ssa hominis boni [misericordis, ~ 

amantis, pauperis. ] 

Rogo té, viator, ménumento huic nil [male feceris], 
where the metre has been woefully deformed by the 
substitution of ad laewam aspice for the respice of the 
model, and male feceris for laeseris. Justice is done 
to the good qualities of the deceased, at the expense 
of the verse, in line 2, An example of the same 
thing in Saturnian verse is perhaps v. 2 of the 
Falisco-Latin inscription (Zy. /.Z.J. 72 a), in the first 
hemistich : 

Opiparum ad ueitam quolundam || festosque dies. 

But in the Pelignian epitaph the parallel rhythm 
of the two half-lines of vv. 4—5 saves the credit of 
the versifier. With éciie and stad they have only 
one syllable too many, if firata (firata or f(i)vata ?) be 
the equivalent of two syllables. 
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the syllable-test better, in the first hemistichs 
at least : 


pes pros ecuf incubat || casnar, oisa aetate, 
C(aeso) Anaes, solois || des, forte faber, 


but it has three accents in each hemistich, 
if we include under one accent ecuf-incubat 
or pes-pros. Its meaning too can be made 
out with more certainty. Pes is perhaps 
Lat. pedes, Acc. Pl. (or else = viator, Voc. Sg.); 
pros Lat. *paros (cf. parum) (or Lat. probus) ; 
ecuf is Lat. hic, as if *ec(c)ubi (cf. Oscan puf, 
Lat. wbz) ; incubat, Lat. incubat ; casnar is the 
ordinary Oscan word for an old man (Paul. 
Fest. 33, 18 Th.: ‘casnar’ senex Oscorum 
lingua), connected with Lat. cdnus, for 
*casnus, cascus, here perhaps alliterating 
with in-cubat, like Naevius’ Saturnian : 
prima in-cedit Cereris Proserpina puer ; 
oisa, for *oiss-, is Lat. wsa, in passive sense, 
like abusa, abussa in Plaut. Asin. 196 (cf. 
Gell. 15, 13.: ‘tor te’ et ‘utor abs ie’); 
aetate is Lat. aetate, for *aevetate with 
syncope of -vé-, apparently ‘ Abl.’ Absolute 
or ‘ Abl.’ of description, though we should 
expect aetatu(d), as in no. 13, for the ablative 
(ct. Ose. ligud, Lat. lege, tanginud etc.) ; 
C. may be expanded to Caeso, Lat. Kaeso, 
or, with C for G, as perhaps Zv. 28 Anceta 
for Angitiae, to Gavies, Gavis, Lat. Gaius 
symbolized by C. not G.; if Aaeso, I would 
read the same name as here, Aueso Annaeus, 
on that very ancient bucchero vase found at 
Ardea, ego K. Anaio(s?), not Fanaio (Not. 
Scav. 1882, p. 273): solois for *sollois is 
Abl. Pl. of Ose. sollo-, Lat. totus (Fest. 426, 
6 Th.: ‘Sollo’ Osce dicitur id quod nos 
totum vocamus) ; des is Lat. dives, with the 
same syncope of -vé- as in aetate (cf. Ter. 
Adelph. 770: dis quidem esses, Demea) ; forte 
faber at once suggests the Latin proverb: 
Saber est suae quisque fortunae ; forte however 
could hardly be a Gen. but might be an 
‘Abl.,’ like aetate above, or an Ace., 
forte(m) losing its -m, like Semunu(m) in 
no. 13, before an initial consonant. The 
Ace. might be governed by the noun or adj. 
faber: like quid tibi hanc tactiost? of 
Plautus. But Lat. faber, I. Eur. *dhabhro-, 
ought to bein Pel. *fafer (cf. Rufrius for 
Lat. Rubrius on an inser. of Corfinium, C.J.L. 
ix. 3260), and neither incubat (for *encubat) 
nor aetate (for aetatud?) justify us in 
supposing that the language of this inscrip- 
tion is Latinized Pelignian, so that the 
rendering of forte faber as fortunae (sc. suae 
ipse) faber is very doubtful. If Lat. faveo 
stands for *fagweo, (but cf. Umbr. fons) 
Forte faber might be ‘favoured by For- 
tune, like ferro lacer ‘lacerated by the 
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sword.’ The whole inscription will then be 
in Pelignian Latin: pedes paros, (1 viator, 
probus) hic incubat casnar (i.e. senex), usa 
(confecta) aetate, Kaeso Annaeus, sollis (i.e. 
omnibus rebus) dives, Fortund(?) adjutus. 

In the first inscription, v. 2 usur pristaf- 
alacirix might be Nom. Sg. as well as Nom. 
Pl. for *uxdr(é)s pristaflatric(é)s, with pri- 
corresponding to Lat. prae (cf. Paul. Fest. 
282,27 Th.),in Latin uxorés praestabulatricés, 
but the Plur. seems to be required here, for 
two ‘temple priestesses’ (!) appear to be 
mentioned (1) Pettiedia Prima (the name 
Pettieia is not found on Inserr. of this part 
of Italy. Prima, like Primilla, Secunda, 
Tertia etc. is acommon cognomen); (2) 
Vibidia Omnita (-/7- is not palatalized in 
modern Italian, e.g. rabbia, Lat. rabies, Fr. 
rage). Women have a double name on Pel. 
Inserr., e.g. Zv. 21 (Peligno-Latin) Saluta 
Obellia, 28 Saluta Scaifia ete. I take 
Omnitu (like Copiosa in C.l.L. ix. 501 
Cominia Copiosa) for *Op-nita, lit. ‘blest 
with wealth,’ as Salita is ‘ blest with health,’ 
or it may correspond to the common cog- 
nomen Optata ; ip is ibi (cf. Ose. ip, Zv. 136, 
34 palip ist, Lat. quae ibi est) ; v. 3 Uranias 
is Gen. Sg. of Greek Oitpavia (? alliterating 
with Omnitu). v. 4 ecue is probably Lat. 
huc, as if *ec(c)uc(e) ‘ hither’ ; empratois is 
imperatis, Abl. Pl. (cf. Osc. embratur, Lat. 
imperator); Cerfum is Gen. Pl. of the 
name or epithet of a deity (cf. Umbrian : 
Prestate Cerfie Cerfe Marties, Lat. praestitae 
Cerfiae Cerfi Martti); sacaracirix is Lat. 
sacratriz ; Semunu(m) is Gen. Pl., agreeing 
with Cerfum, rather of Lat. Semo, Semunum, 
than of Greek Xepvai, Semiinum, which 
would require Cerfasum; v. 5 suad (Zy. 
reads sua) is sud, Abl. (ef. Zv. 35. suois, 
Osc. oFa[2]); aetatu(d) is aetate, Abl. Sg. of 
Cons. Stem., whether Abl. Abs. or governed 
by af- of afded, abiit ; firata(d) may then 
be Ab]. Sg. Fem. of some Perf. Part. Pass. 
with the sense of Lat. fini-ta ; fertlid is 
fertili, Abl. Sg. of [Stem (ef. Osc. prae- 
sentid, slaagid), praicim-e(n) Perseponas is 77 
regnum (2 domum) Proserpinae, praicim 
(probably an IO-Stem, praicim-e having a 
long middle syllable, and so corresponding 
to sacaracirix v. 4, Omnitu v. 3) being pos- 
sibly some poetical word brought into 
requisition here to alliterate with Perseponas 
(Ilepoedovys) ; v. 6 afded is abiit, 3 Sg. Pft. 
(3 Pl. would be *afdens) ; eite vus is 7¢e vés; 
pritrom-e(n) is Lat. *praeterwm-in, ‘forward,’ 
‘continuing your journey’; pacris is Nom. 
Pl. of stem pacri-, Lat. pacati, propitii, 
benevolentes ; puus is Nom. Pl. Masc. Lat. 
qui, with the Nom. Pl. termination of 
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O-Stems (cf. Ose. bivos, Lat. vive); ecic is 
Lat. hoc, as if *ee(c)id-c(e), Acc. Sg. Neut. (cf. 
Ose. ekik sakaraklom); v. 7 lexe is Jegistis, 
*lextis, as if *lewte, ‘have read’; dida(d) is 
Lat. det, Umbr. dida; vus for *vifs, Lat. 
vobis, as if *vdbus, *vdbis (cf. pros perhaps 
for *prifs, Lat. prébus on no. 14) ; deti is, I 
think, Acc. Sg. Neut. of des (no. 14), Lat. 


dives, like the (suppositious ?) hoc dite of - 


Priscian (i. 248, 18; 338, 3 H) with Plur. 
ditia, rather than Gen. Pl. deti(m), (Lat. 
ditium, beside ditwm), which would retain 
-m before initial #- ; hanustu will then rather 
be Lat. honesta, with the same relation of 
a to o as in Latin atrox and odiuwm ete. (see 
von Planta’s new Grammar of the Osco- 
Umbrian Dialects, vol. i. p. 115), than Lat. 
onusta, honusta; Herentas is the Oscan 
Venus (cf. Osc. Herentatef Herukinai, 
Venert Erycinae). 

The words least satisfactorily explained as 
yet are uidadu v. 2, x lisuist v. 4, lifar v. 7. 
Zvetaieft’s reading uidad, which Prof. 
Thurneysen explains as Abl. Sg. of A-Stem, 
is unlikely ; for -d seems to be dropped 
before initial v- (dida vus) and / (aetatu 
firata fertlid). The word ecuc, ‘hither,’ 
suggests some verb of bringing, conveying, 
or the like. In Oscan and Umbrian there 
seems to have been a verb vehia-, which 
would correspond to a Latin *vidre. The 
Oscan noun for vectura was veiatura (Paul. 
Fest. 560, 17 Th.: ‘veia’ apud Oscos 
dicebatur plaustrum : inde ‘ veiari’ stipites 
in plaustro, et vectura ‘ veiatura *); and both 
Oscan eehiianasom (Rhein. Mus. 1888, p. 9), 
Lat. *évehiandarum, and Umbrian ehiato 
(Tab. Ig. vii. B 2), Lat. *evehiatos, are 
compounds of this verb with the preposition 
ex, @, showing the same absorption of the 
syllable -vé- as is seen in Latin trdho for 
*tra(s)-veho, from trans and veho. But the 
Perf. Part. Pass. Fem. of this verb would 
be vidatu not vidadu; and we have no 
reason to believe that a 3 Sg. Preterite Ind. 
Pass. was formed in the Italic languages in 
any other way (such as by adding -u(r), -er, 
ir toa3 Sg. Pret. Ind. Act., vidad like Lat. 
amat (?) for amavit, becoming Pass. vidadur, 
vidader) than by the combination of the 
Participle with the Subst. Verb. A better 
solution of the difficulty would be to connect 
the word with the Latin viator, viatores, 
Voe. Sg. or Plur., and suppose the Dental 
Media to be substituted for the Dental 
Tenuis by influence of the r (ef. Sadries, 
Zv. 33, Lat. Satrius, Osc. Sadiriis, but Osc. 
embratur, Lat. imperator, Pel. empratois). 
But it seems to me that ip, bi, requires 
some further indication of place—ot the 
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place, I take it, where the former of the two 
priestesses, whose simultaneous deaths are 
recorded, was buried, and that ip ‘in that 
place’ does not go well with ecuc ‘to this 
place.’ So I prefer to regard -du as the 
preposition, or rather ‘postposition,’ *-do, 
appended,! in the fashion of e(7) in praicim-e, 
pritrom-e, to the noun, and make vida(m)- 
du ad viam, viam versus, understanding 
uida(m)-du to supply the needed antithesis 
to ecuc. The ip, bi, will then refer to some 
place mentioned in the lost first line, and the 
verb of motion required for ecue, ‘hither,’ 
‘into this tomb,’ will be x lisuist. For the 
missing initial letter or letters of this word 
the alliterative character of the inscription 


suggests c (cf. Cerfum) or @ (cf. ecuc 
empratois). Clisuist has been compared to 


Lat. clisa est, a by-form of clausa est, ‘has 
been entombed’; but even granting that the 
a of clido is original @, and not the reduc- 
tion of au in the unaccented syllable, inclasa, 
exclisa, etc., the name Salita, Zv. 16, 21 
should be on this theory *Salita. It might 
better be connected with Umbr. kletra-, 
‘a litter.” But Clisuist for en-lisuist (en- 
clisuist, e(n)clisuist is unlikely, for ene- in 
incubat no. 14 becomes inc-) is possible as 
giving the same number of syllables to this 
hemistich as hem. i (with firata) of v. 5, and 
because alliteration is frequently produced 
by the juxtaposition of two compounds with 
the same preposition (e.g. contemptim con- 
terit, Naev. Plaut.). In the last line, lifar is 
most naturally construed as Acc. Sg. of 
some neuter noun, indicating the boon to be 
granted by the goddess Herentas, and 
qualified by the Adj. deti, ‘rich.’ The 
whole inscription will then be in Pelignian 
Latin :— ...uxores praestabulatrices, Prima 
Pettiedia ibi viam versus, Vibidia Ommita 


1 The Prepositions in early Latin were probably, 
as in the Italic dialects, more often appended than in 
classical Latin, or placed between the noun and a 
qualifying word, e.g. praicim-e Perseponas. I would 
so explain the beginning of the Dvenos Inscription : 
Toueis (?-es) at deiuos, Jovios ad deos, the di Jovit in 
contrast to the di Manes (on the Dvenos Inscr. stem 
Mano- lit. ‘good,’ Varro L.L. 6, 4). Cf. Eph. 
Epigr. VIII. 460 (Capua) Venerus Joviae ; Not. Scav. 
1880, p. 479 (Rome) Herculi Jovio. The Dvenos 
Inscription prescribes that the sacrificial vessel, on 
which it is written, shall be used in the worship only 
of Manus (ef. Summdnus and in Carm. Sal. ap. Paul. 
Fest. 87, 29, Th. Cerus Manus), or of Ops Tuateriae 
(cf. the name Tutisulanus, Not. Scav. 1890, p. 47; 
and for the form of the title, Gell. 13, 22, 2.) 

Prof. Brugmann now explains the Latin Gerundive 
by this appended *-do, which he makes dé or dz, e. g. 
Lat. en-do, en-du, do-ni-cwm, Ay. vaesman-da, Gk. 
juérepdv-de, juetepov-6@. Laudandus is *laudam-do- 
‘one to praise’ (Grundr. II. p. 1425). I would 
rather make dus- a Verbal Adjective ‘ giving praise.’ 
Cf. ruborem do, venuimn-do. 


a 
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Uranias huc imperatis invecta (?) est, Cexforum 
sacratriz Semonum ; sud aetate finita fertili 
in regnum(?) Proserpinae abiit. Ite vos 
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praeter ( porro) pacati (benevolentes) qui hoc 


legistis. Copiam (?) det vobis divitem honesta 
Herentas. W. M. Linpsay. 





T. S. BRANDRETH. 


T. S. Branpretu, fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is, so far as I know, the 
only editor who attempted to follow up the 
work of Knight by another edition of the 
Iliad. The date of his book is 1841. 
Concerning Brandreth himself I know no 
more than this, and that he also published 
a Dissertation on Homeric metre which has 
some valuable observations in it: let the 
curious look up the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 1 have never seen his liad 
alluded to in even the most distant 
manner, but I hope to show that he must 
not be entirely neglected in the future. 

We reconstructors of Homer remind me 
(or should I be more grammatical in saying 
‘myself’ ?) of the famous criticism of Byron 
by Goethe. ‘Kiihnheit’ and ‘ Keckheit’ 
we have, most of us at any rate, but alas! 
there is that opposite depressed scale : 
‘ sobald er reflectirt ist er ein Kind.’! True 
enough is this of Brandreth anyhow. Take 
for example his éfpa for ddpa, for odpa if 
you please is nought but a corruption of 6 
Fpa (i.e. 6 pa), his tiv (A 473) for vidv, his 
égw=dov, where Knight had already seen 
the truth, his dovpw as dative of ddpv. O 
Kiihnheit und Keckheit ! Accents he 
eschews, a matter wherein J confess to 
sympathizing deeply with him, though the 
argument that Homer certainly did not use 
them might perhaps enable us to dispense 
with the necessity of using any alphabet at 
all, and should at least restrict us to a pre- 
Euclidean one. But it is not much avail to 
rake up such details ; let us rather look at 
the bright side of the shield, and do what 
honour we may at this late date to a man 
who deserved more than he ever got. 

I will give some illustrations of Brand- 
reth’s work without further preface. 

A 90. ‘ei’. Vulgo jv, sed Homerus tales 
contractiones raro admittit, et dv meo 
iudicio vox ei ignota erat. Ita éxi et 
ereoay recentiorum inventa sunt.’ 

B 672. Xapomos for Xapozov, coll. A 426. 
Very doubtful. 


1 See Arnold’s Preface to Poetry of Byron ; 


Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, Dec. 16, 
1828, Jan. 18, 1825. 


T 140. cat Apyeos, ‘ patria semper Apyos 
et non faorv.’ Ingenious but improbable. 

373. pero for jparo. See also = 510, X 
393. Cobet at present enjoys the credit of 
this. 

A 384. éxu. Tvdei retrav. So Menrad, 
followed by van Leeuwen and Da Costa, 
an admirable and I think certain correction. 

E 293. é€eAvbev with astonishment that 
no one had seen it before him. So Albrens. 

349. ody ddus for 7 otx GAs. * Homerus 
huiusmodi elisiones non admittit.’ So else- 
where. 

396. airos for wirtds. 

782. FrAveoor for Nefovor, and elsewhere. 

Z 508. AocerGar for Aover Oar. ‘ €vppevos VOX 
nihili’ but one can hardly commend éifpoo- 

iv. 

1 533. 7 Aaber’ 7 evonoer for 7) otk evoncer, 
with remark that crasis of 7 ov« is un- 
Homeric and that the negative ruins the 
sense. 

A 696. Kpwapevos te tpinxoo, coll. A 
307, 329. 

N 707. rapeoOar for reer d€ te, coll. I 
576. See Leaf. 

O 290. kat F’ écawoev, arguing that kai 
‘ante vocalem producitur’ only in Q 60, 
570, 641. But qu.? 

339. Myxoryna de LovAvoapas. So Nauck. 

II 779. ‘ BovAvrovde, ad horam secundam 
post meridiem ; tunc enim boves ab aratro 
solvuntur.’ This in the main correct 
explanation was proposed by Mr. Frazer in 
the Classical Review for Oct. 1888; add to 
his illustrations the following from La Petite 
Fadette, chap. xxi.: ‘Cétait ’heure de délier 
les beeufs, parce quwils avaient fait leur 
demi-journée.’ But why should Brandreth 
be so positive about the exact hour ? 

Q 154. 6s fF’ ad€e. ‘This brilliant discov- 
ery, says Leaf, was made by Bekker and 
afterwards by Cobet, and has suggested the 
same restoration in other passages. The 
correctness of this conjecture when once 
made is quite obvious.’ Whether Brandreth 
was led by this passage to introduce the 
pronoun elsewhere I do not know; anyhow 
he does introduce it very freely indeed. In 
B 102—7, six lines, he has inserted it six 
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times. But like the rest of us he has often 
introduced it when the order of the words 
makes it impossible—e.g. Y 340: as femov 
Nae F aird6’. (See Monro H.G. § 365 2nd 
ed.) 

These instances will be enough to show 


that it will be as impossible to neglect 
Brandreth as Knight. It is no small satis- 
faction to me to be the means of rescuing 
from undeserved oblivion a Fellow of my 
own College, ad maiorem Trinitatis gloriam. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 


BUSTS OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


I neep hardly say that I entirely agree 
with Mr. Tilley in his remarks on the por- 
traits in my Life of Caesar. In justice 
however to my good friend Mr. Putman,— 
the most obliging of publishers, save in this 
one matter of illustrations,—I must take 
blame to myself for not having alluded in 
the preface or elsewhere to the very doubtful 
evidence in favour of other portraits besides 
that on page 78. I would myself have 
preferred to limit the illustrations to two or 
three portraits of Caesar himself, and as a 
consequence failed to take sufficient trouble 
about the others that were pressed upon me. 

Mr. Tilley’s note however gives me an 
opportunity of drawing attention to an 
omission which neither he nor any of my 
reviewers seems to have noticed. The Berlin 
basalt bust of Caesar, to which I made 
allusion in the preface, does not appear in 
the volume; it was unaccountably omitted 
after the sheets had gone out to New York, 
and the bad representation of the Vatican 
bust seems to have been substituted for it. 
Of all the so-called busts of Caesar this is 
the most singular and in some ways the 
most interesting. Bernoulli is very sceptical 
about it, and no doubt justly so, but it 
appears to me to have at least one or two 
points in common with the coins, and the 
exceeding hardness of the basalt may, I 
suppose, possibly account for some of the 
points of difference. I have not seen the 





original, but I was greatly attracted by a 
fine cast of it shown me by Professor 
Michaelis in his gallery at Strassburg, and 
a letter which he afterwards very kindly 
wrote to me on the subject, quoting Conze’s 
somewhat doubtful opinion and at the same 
time giving me his own, made me wish to 
include it in my book, with the word of 
warning which does actually appear in my 
preface. 

If this strange and realistic bust is not 
a portrait of Caesar, it must at least be a 
portrait of some remarkable man. It is in 
fact so striking that it would be a great 
boon to all who are interested in Caesar’s 
personality if the question as to its genuine- 
ness could be even approximately settled by 
experts. What Bernoulli says of it is 
certainly not the last word that can be said. 
And I take advantage of Mr. Tilley’s 
remarks to invite specialists to concentrate 
their attention on a question of such real 
and lasting interest ; for if it be Caesar at 
all, it must, I think, be the one real and 
unidealized portrait of him ; while if it must 
be reckoned altogether doubtful, we should 
at any rate be able to rid our minds of an 
impression which it is not easy to shake off, 
so long as the strange features of this bust 
are even dimly associated in our minds with 
the Dictator. 

W. WarveE Fow er. 


THE BERLIN PAPYRI. 


Aegyptische Urkunden aus den kiniglichen 
‘Museen zu Berlin, herausgegeben von der 
Generalverwaltung. Griechische Urkunden, 
Hefte 1—-3 (Berlin, Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1892). Each Mk. 2.40. 


Or the four great collections of papyri, in 
London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna (Leyden 


does not seem to have maintained its position 
of late years), that at Berlin has hitherto 
been the least generally available. It is 
true that no official publication of this class 
of manuscript (with the exception of those 
containing texts of classical authors) has 
been made by the British Museum since 
1839, or by Paris since 1865, and that the 
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Rainer collection at Vienna is only 
represented by a catalogue containing brief 
descriptions of a small selection from its 
possessions; but these volumes have been 
supplemented by the publication of a con- 
siderable number of texts in various 
ephemeral journals, chiefly through the 
industry of Dr. Wessely of Vienna. The 
Berlin papyri, on the other hand, have 
remained unknown, with the exception of a 
few texts published or referred to by 
Wilcken, and students of the papyrus 
literature have laboured under the un- 
pleasant sense that their conclusions might 
be refuted out of this extant but unpublished 
material. Now, however, the want is being 
made good by the gradual issue of what 
promises to be a complete corpus of the papyri 
contained in the Berlin museums. The first 
three parts have just appeared simultane- 
ously, and subsequent parts are promised 
at the rate of about ten a year; but no indi- 
cation is given of the number of years over 
which the publication is likely to extend. 
The editors of the three published parts are 
Wilcken, Krebs, and Viereck, one part being 
undertaken by each. Dr. Wilcken’s work 
has for several years been known to those 
engaged in the same field for its soundness 
and carefulness, and the only complaint 
that could have been made was that there 
was too little of it. His colleagues have 
not hitherto made their mark in this 
department of research ; but if this is their 
first appearance it isan eminently creditable 
one. 

The mode of publication adopted by the 
Berlin authorities is open to some criticism. 
The editors’ transcripts of the texts are 
reproduced in autograph, with no intro- 
ductions except an official advertisement of 
the whole series and brief statements of the 
dimensions and place of discovery of each 
document. No notes are given except ex- 
planations of the symbols employed in the 
MSS. Dates are interpreted in the margin ; 
but in many instances in the second part 
and a few in the third, where precise dates 
are not stated in the documents themselves, 
no indication is given of the probable age 
of the writing. This is a serious omission, 
since the inferences which can be drawn 
from the documents naturally depend 
largely on a knowledge of the period to 
which they belong. No order is observed, 
either of date or subject or official numera- 
tion; the latter at least one would have 
thought possible, and it would have facili- 
tated references. Finally, no facsimiles are 
given, so that the interests of palaeography 
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are in no way furthered by this publication. 
This is the more to be regretted, since the 
published materials for fixing the palaeo- 
graphy of the early centuries of our era are 
still very scanty. On the other hand, this 
mode of publication has the great advantage 
of cheapness. Each part (containing thirty- 
two large pages and, onan average, twenty- 
seven separate documents) costs little more 
than two shillings, so that the texts are 
easily accessible to all who may require 
them. The absence of system and classifi- 
cation permits of greater rapidity of pro- 
duction, and enables the more important 
documents to be brought forward at once, 
if so desired. And the advantage of the 
actual publication of the texts, in whatever 
form, is sufficient to counterbalance the fact 
that the method of publication is not ideally 
perfect. 

Of the accuracy of the transcripts it is of 
course impossible to speak positively in the 
absence of facsimiles; but a study of the 
texts leaves little room for doubt that the 
work has been most carefully and faithfully 
executed. The errors which one can be 
fairly certain are such are few. In no. 14, 
l. 15, é€yAdyou should perhaps be printed 
divisim, the same phrase ey (for éx) Adyou Tod 
detvos pyvés occurring more than once in 
Brit. Mus. Pap. exxxi. In 36, 1.9 for iBpw 
ovtmv (where Krels conjectures zavrnv) 
tuxovcar, read UBpw ov tHv Tvxotvcav. In 38, 
ll. 17—19, where Krels reads izdyw zapa | 
Separidda TH Cutw | wod<iv, explaining woActy 
as=zvwAev and leaving ftw unaccented, 
apparently as uncertain, probably the word 
really intended is tiv fvtérwAw. In 55, 
1. 16 the 14th year of Aurelius should be 
interpreted as A.D. 173/4, not as 1174/5. In 
71,1. 9 for ot[o]: tov és vorov read ov y(e)i- 
Toves voTov (Or <es> vérov), according to the 
phrase common in describing the situation 
of a house. In 72, 1. 12 ovyodrknyBraBnv 
presumably stands for otx odtyn BrAaBy 
rather than ot yodux? BAaBy. Lastly in 73, 
ll. 9—11, where Viereck gives édv ody 7a bv 
aitod dednlupeva aynOH 7) Kal pndev eurrodcLy, 
explaining dynf7 as= 4x6, the real reading 
intended must be dAn6) 4 Kal «.7.A. This is 
not a very large catalogue of lapses in a 
work of this nature, and as a whole the 
work of all three editors inspires confidence. 
The danger is lest the absence of facsimiles, 
which would show where the work of 
transcription is easy and where difficult, 
should deprive them of the credit due for 
their careful and conscientious work. 

Of the contents of the documents now 
published it is not possible to speak at 
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length within the limits of a review. <A 
few of them have been published previously, 
but the majority are new. There is nothing 
in them sensational or of first-class im- 
portance, but they contain the material out 
of which the history of the administration 
of Egypt under the Roman Empire can be 
reconstructed. A few of them belong to 


the Byzantine period, but by far the greater - 


number are dated in the second and third 
centuries of our era. Only one is as early 
as the first century (a.p. 51). The official 
hierarchy of Egypt is largely revealed in 
these and similar documents. The present 
publication includes the following officers : 
the éxirparnyos (of the Heptanomis), the 
otpatynyos, the ayeuwv, the Baoidtkos ypap- 
parevs and the vopoypapparevs of the nome (or, 
in the case of the Arsinoite nome, of one of 
the districts into which it was divided), the 
éxirnpytal TeAwviKOV, emiTNpYTal yevnpatuv, 
TPAKTOPES GApyUpLKaV; KW[LOYPAPLLATEvs, TPET v- 
Tepor, apxepodor, PiPArtopvAakes, KopaTeTUYLE- 
Antal, tdporapoxor, dexadapxos, Aaoypadot 
(such is probably the proper expansion of 
Naoyp- in 53,1. 4 and elsewhere, rather than 
Aaoypadovpevor, which, when written at full 
length, is always passive), ypapparets 
clToA6yol, KpiTHS, GpxouKagTys, AoyobErys, and 
(in a fourth century document) the zpaczo- 
GLTOS TAYOV, TpaiToaiTOS TOD eyE@vos, KHOPAp- 
XOS; KOVaOpaplos, ELAkTWP, EKATOVTAPXOS, and 
tp(Bovvos. To classify and arrange these 
functionaries would require a treatise, and 
is not to be attempted here; but Dr. 
Wilcken would do good service if he would 
expand and continue the dissertation on 
Egypt as a Roman province in which he has 
already touched upon part of this subject. 
The matters dealt with in these documents 
are very various, and include census returns, 
appeals against false registration, certificates 
of deaths since the last register, official 
correspondence on points of law and ad- 
ministration, an dpyupixds Adyos or bailiff’s 
account, similar in nature to the British 
Museum MS. on the back of which the 
"AOnvaiwv wodireta is written but very much 
shorter, an official wigging from the 
émustpdtyyos to all the orparyyot of the 
Heptanomis with one exception, a report by 
five mpecBitrepor tepeits mevtapvAtas Oeod 
Soxvoraiov on an information laid against 
one of their colleagues for letting his hair 
grow long and wearing woollen garments, 
private letters, leases, sales, accounts of ex- 
penditure, petitions for redress of injuries, 
andsoon. The mention of the month Neds 
ScBacrds (pap. 1) is interesting in connec- 
tion with the appearance of the same 
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unusual name in the British Museum 
bailiff’s account, just referred to. The 
reference to a zapddecos and a dourkev in a 
deed of sale (pap. 50) may also be paralleled 
among the Museum papyri. On the vexed 
question of the existence of a fifteen-year 
cycle of taxation in Egypt under the 
Romans, before the adoption of the indic- 
tion in A.D. 312 as the official method of 
reckoning dates, some light of a valuable 
nature is thrown. So far as it goes, the 
evidence contained in these papyri tends to 
show that there was some such cycle, but 
that its duration was for fourteen, not 
fifteen, years. In nos. 53—59 mention is 
made of a xar’ oixiav amoypady, in which 
details are given of the members of the 

household and all real property held by | 
them, in the 16th year of Hadrian, the 9th, 
23rd, and 25th of Antoninus Pius, and the 
14th and 28th of Marcus Aurelius (the 
latter year really falls in the reign of 
Commodus, but his regnal years were 
reckoned from the accession of Marcus). 
But the references to the 25th year of 
Antoninus imust be mistaken, since that 
emperor did not live to complete his 24th 
year; and it is therefore probable that in 
the two passages where this figure occurs 
(54, 1. 5, 55, 1. 16) the letters xe have been 
either mis-written or mis-read (in the absence 
of facsimiles it is impossible to say which 
is most probable) in place of xy. If this 
is so, we then have references to doypagat 
in the years 131/2, 145/6, 159/60, 173/4, 
and 187/8. This would be very cogent evi- 
dence for a fourteen-year cycle if it stood 
alone; but it is reinforced by the fact that 
in two instances (both in no. 55) the 
individual making the return refers back to 
a previous census, and in the one case the 
reference is from the census of the 23rd year 
of Antoninus! to that of the 9th, in the 
other from the 14th of Aurelius to the 23rd 
(written 25th) of Antoninus. If returns 
were made yearly, such references would be 
senseless ; and we consequently have strong ~ 
reason to suppose that in the Roman period 
a revision of the census-lists took place 
every fourteen years. Why this cycle was 
replaced by one of fifteen years in the 
Byzantine period it is impossible te tell; 
and the view here taken may of course have 
to be modified by the publication of new 
material. It should be added that the 


1 The year is not so described in the text, the 
papyrus being mutilated ; but it is evidently the 
year preceding the Ist of Aurelius (which consists of 
the latter part of the twelvemonth which began as 
the 24th vf Antoninus). 
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existence of an annual register of the live 
stock in the possession of private individuals 
seems clearly to be established by nos. 51 
and 52; but, so far as appears from the 
Berlin papyri already published, there is no 
indication of an annual revision of the 
general census-lists. 

It is one of the drawbacks of the method 
of publication adopted by the Berlin 
authorities that the editors have no oppor- 
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tunity allowed to them of expressing their 
opinions on these and other points raised by 
the texts which they have transcribed. It 
is to be hoped that this want may be made 
good, either in the form of excursus 
attached to the volumes themselves, or, if 
that is impossible, at least in the multi- 
tudinous columns of the academic press in 
Germany. 
F. G. Kenyon, 


RICHTER'S DRAMA OF AESCHYLUS. 


von P. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1892. 


Zur Dramaturgie des Aeschylus, 
Richter. 
Mk. 6.50. 


Tuts is a book which well repays the easy 
task of reading it. The author is indeed 
curiously German in the limits of his horizon. 
He discusses for instance the views of blood- 
guilt propounded in the Lumenides, without 
so much as mentioning McLennan, and in 
a manner which shows that the light thrown 
on the subject by McLennan’s enquiries 
is wholly unknown to him. Paley and Con- 
ington, Patin and Leconte de Lisle, all and 
every who do not write in, the privileged 
tongue, appear to be ignored: while on the 
other hand there is much polemic against 
some German critics who have not at 
present excited much interest in the world 
at large and, if we were to judge by Mr. 
Richter’s citations, have not done much to 
deserve it. Nevertheless Mr. Richter him- 
self is far from repellent to a foreigner. 
He writes in a clear, simple style: and 
above all there is in him a straightforward 
candour, a desire to state the facts and his 
opinion on the facts, rather than merely to 
‘score,’ which are qualities everywhere rated 
highly, and will make his discussions as use- 
ful to those who may not accept this or 
that conclusion, as to those who may. 
Within his circle he appears to be well 
read ; and we have always at any rate the 
satisfaction of feeling that what lies before us 
is areal bona fide impression, and not a device 
wrought out to serve some ulterior purpose. 

Nothing for example can be more instruc- 
tive in its way than Richter’s account 
of the Agamemnon, which (much as I think 
it wants, to be even approximately complete) 
I should, for my own part, like to commend 
to as many readers as possible. It is need- 
less to say that he, like every one, admires 


the play profoundly. His conception of the 
plot is the traditional conception : and so 
far is he from any suspicion with regard to 
it, or any desire to impugn it, that, alone 
perhaps among those who have handled the 
subject, he passes without remark the 
familiar difficulty as to the time of the 
action. And yet, from his notable candour, 
from his habit of stating, without reserve 
and without calculation, his actual feeling 
and opinion in relation to the particular 
thing then and there before him, he shows 
what the traditional theory cannot do, as 
well as what it can, better and more im- 
pressively than any defender of a thesis. 

In a final review of the Agamemnon Mr. 
Richter says, that ‘it exhibits almost 
throughout a lively and exciting movement’ 
and that ‘the interest of the spectator no- 
where flags.’ But if we turn back to the 
details, we find that in this ‘almost’ are 
comprised reservations so large as practically 
to change the main sense of the proposition. 
First, with regard to the description of the 
beacons, ‘it is,’ says the author, ‘ tedious for 
us, though it might be not without charm 
for the Athenian public.’ That this as a 
psychological fact is true, that the unpre- 
pared reader does in truth begin to feel 
impatience in this part of the play, may be 
ascertained by any one who will experiment 
upon such readers. And why is this so} 
Assuredly not for any want of skill in the 
composition. On the contrary there are few 
passages of Aeschylus which, detached from 
the context, would more impress a reader 
with admiration for the vigour and grandeur 
of the style. Mr. Richter, without insisting 
on the point, reveals the cause sutfliciently. 
The only visible or ostensible purpose of 
Clytaemnestra, in her description of the 
beacons, is to convince her sceptical hearers 
‘that her information respecting the fall of 
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Troy is in all respects true,’ and has been 
transmitted in the manner before alleged. 
Quite so. But we cannot help seeing, first, 
that, according to the poet himself, the 
description does not produce in the hearers 
any serious and permanent conviction ; 
secondly, that it does not deserve to do so, 
and does in fact rather aggravate than 
remove the grounds for 
and thirdly (what is most important of all), 
that whether the information is believed or 
not believed, whether the alleged means of 
communication is or is not trustworthy, are 
questions in which, upon the common as- 
sumption with regard to the subject of the 
play, we the audience have not the smallest 
interest. In short, the whole invention of 
the beacons, in its mechanical aspect as part 
of the plot, appears ex hypothest to be an in- 
effectual instrument for doing what nobody 
wants done. No eloquence, no ingenuity 
will save such an episode from appearing 
‘tedious to us’ ; nor have we, as Mr. Richter 
well observes in relation to another matter, 
any reason to suppose that, in these funda- 
mental laws of the intelligence, the ancients 
were different from ourselves. 

We pass to the second stasimon ; and here 
we find that, as soon as the reflexions cease 
to be general, as soon as the chorus begins to 
deal directly with the facts of the present 
situation, the spectator, as Mr. Richter 
honestly says, ‘can only shake his head in 
astonishment’ and observe that ‘ Aeschylus 
is here guilty of a grave error.’ A long and 
elaborate passage (vv. 435-480) describes 
to us the indignation excited in Argos by 
the loss of life in the war. What bearing 
hasthis upon the matters supposed to be solely 
in question, the pitiableness of Agamem- 
non’s fall, and the cruelty of Clytaemnestra ? 
Is it intended, as it is certainly adapted, to 
qualify and abate our sympathy for the 
king? But, says Mr. Richter, enough and 
too much, if the king is to be our hero, has 
already been done in this direction by the 
powerful.exposure of his guilt in consenting 
to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. We shall 
mourn the less, not the more, for his fate, 
because his best friends are compelled to 
acknowledge that many regard him as a 
tyrant, who has sacrified to his ambition not 
only his family but his people too. 

Next the herald enters, and for some 
minutes we are at our ease; so long as he 
dilates upon the triumph of Agamemnon 
and his army, we see where we are, and how 
we are going towards the mark. But ‘the 
words, in which the herald proceeds to de- 
scribe the sufferings of the army before Troy, 


astonishment ; . 
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are for the progress of the story irrelevant,’ 
that is to say, we here drift off again from 
the purpose for some fifty lines more. And 
when Clytaemnestra re-enters, we go back 
once more to the beacons, which we have 
already found to be ‘tedious.’ But worse is 
to come. ‘The rest of the act,’ says the 
eritic boldly, ‘has no foundation in the pro- 
gress of the story, and would be better 


away. And ex hypothesi this is indis- 
putable. The narrative of the storm has 


no relation at all to the future incident on 
which our prospective attention is supposed 
to be fixed, nor can it matter ex hypothesi 
whether the herald departs at once or is 
further detained, or what passes between 
him and the elders before his departure. 
Sixty lines more, in a dramatic aspect, of 
pure waste. Nor does the following sta- 
simon, Whatever its merits as an independent 
piece of poetry, bring us any nearer to the 
road out of which we have wandered. It 
is linked to the preceding passage already 
condemned, and, so far as dramatic interest 
is concerned, all of it except the conclusion 
must go along with that passage as ‘ requir- 
ing no special remark.’ 

And now ‘at last,’ says the relieved ex- 
positor, frankly expressing the feelings 
which inevitably await the reader who 
takes up the Agamemnon with the tra- 
ditional preface, ‘at last appears the hero of 
the piece.’ With the manner in which he 
is greeted by the elders Mr. Richter does 
not appear to be perfectly satisfied, nor is 
this surprising. ‘The poet,’ he says, ‘ does 
not deserve reproach’ for making the salu- 
tation turn entirely on the topic of sincerity 
and insincerity, nor (we may presumably 
add) for enlarging further upon the same 
subject in the reply of the king. Perhaps 
not ; but since this topic is irrelevant to the 
situation, as it has been commonly under- 
stood, it is felt, and we must agree, that the 
poet, if he does not deserve reproach, does at 
least require a defence. 

But now the embarrassments of the tra-. 
ditional exposition really are for a time 
suspended; and Mr. Richter, like others, 
sails along with comfort and enjoyment till 
the entrance of Aegisthus. The episode of 
Cassandra, being regarded as a ‘ mere’ epis- 
ode, does indeed appear to him ‘somewhat 
largely extended’ by the second part and 
its ‘repetitions’ ; but this judgment is con- 
nected, partly at least, with a doctrine which 
is not inherent in the traditional view, and 
will be best considered separately. 

However ‘ with the entrance of Aegisthus 
the difficulty begins again,’ as I should put 
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it and have put it elsewhere from my own 
point of view. Mr. Richter does not say 
this ; but he exhibits the fact with an open- 
ness which was little to be expected and 
cannot be praised too much. 


Aegisthus openly acknowledges that the whole plan 
of the murder was constructed by him, and repre- 
sents it as an act of just revenge. Yet once again 
the feast of Thyestes with its horrible details is 
exposed for our contemplation. The retrospect of the 
play, as a work of art, would not have required this 
additional repetition. For however true it may be 
that the recollection of that crime impelled Aegisthus 
to revenge, he is a personage of so little importance, 
that we cannot take auy lively interest in him, or 
desire to be confronted again with the question, how 
far it may have been his right, or even his duty, to 
act as he did. 


Nothing could be truer or more to the 
point. But surely these are reflexions to 
make an expositor pause and review the 
road by which he has come. Surely it is 
somewhat surprising to find that the 
poet’s ‘retrospect of the play as a work 
of art’ is so little in accordance with what 
we have assumed to be his intention, that 
he insists on presenting us in the conclusion 
with a person in whom we are not prepared to 
take interest, with a harangue and a debate 
upon questions with which we ‘have no 
desire to be confronted.’ And all the more 
so, if we ourselves, in the course of our ex- 
position, have again and again been led by 
our principles to set aside large portions 
of the play as ‘irrelevant,’ ‘mistaken,’ 
‘tedious,’ ‘superfluous,’ and ‘dispropor- 
tionate.’ It is no object with Mr. Richter 
to condemn or impeach the structure of the 
Agamemnon: on the contrary he sums up, 
as we have seen, strongly in its favour, cor- 
recting with a bare almost his praise of the 
whole. But if we add together the various 
passages comprised, on the critic’s own show- 
ing, in this deduction, they amount upon any 
reckoning to near a third of the drama; and 
by reckoning something, as we should do, 
for those portions, such as the episode of the 
tapestry, which are but imperfectly explained 
on the principle assumed, the amount will be 
raised more near to half of it. 

This is the simple truth. So long as we 
assume that the sole interest of the Aga- 
memnon lies in the moral quality of Clytaem- 
nestra’s act, and that the only incident of 
importance is the actual death-stroke, so 
long we must say that the drama is full of 
extraneous matter, that the poet, admirably 
as he words everything, is perpetually telling 
what, with the object proposed, he cannot 
expect us to hear with interest. We should 
suppose him to be thinking of something 
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else. And in fact he is. The parts of the 
play which Mr. Richter sets aside are 
precisely those parts which deal, not with 
the murder itself, but with a matter which 
no audience, and no competent story-teller, 
could regard as insignificant or even second- 
ary, the circumstances, that is to say, in 
which an achievement so extraordinary as 
that of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra_be- 
came possible, and the means by which it 
was effected. The story has necessarily 
both a domestic aspect and a political. If 
the politics are neglected, the play inevitably 
goes to pieces. In the first half there are 
but two passages, the ‘Iphigenia’ chorus 
and the first speech of the herald, which upon 
the traditional principles are what they 
should be, which do not detain us needlessly 
and unwarrantably from the ‘entrance of 
the hero’ and real commencement of the 
action. 

If indeed we accepted altogether the view 
of ‘the hero’ taken by Mr. Richter, we 
should have to make our reservations still 
larger. We must then see, as Mr. Richter 
does, something not quite harmonious in the 
narrative relating to Iphigenia. The fate 
of Agamemnon is tragic partly at least 
because it is a sudden fall from glory to 
ruin. But Mr. Richter will have more than 
this. Hethinks that, to make the effect com- 
plete, Agamemnon should have an amiable 
character; he thinks that Aeschylus has 
represented him so, when he actually 
appears upon the stage, and that the strong 
reprobation previously directed upon his 
conduct in the sacritice of his daughter, 
however morally justifiable, is dramatically 
a drawback and a mistake. I should not 
myself quite agree with the critic as to the 
eftect produced by Agamemnon when we see 
him. | think that Mr. Richter overestimates 
the better points in ‘the hero’s’ behaviour, 
and overlooks the worse. But this I think 
is true, that if the intended interest of the 
play were really so circumscribed as has 
been commonly thought, then Agamemnon 
ought to have been more like what Mr. 
Richter would make him, he ought to have 
been a better ‘hero,’ more fully commended 
to our sympathy. But in fact we are meant, 
I conceive, to be interested in his fortunes 
indeed deeply, but not very strongly in him. 
Certainly nothing detestable is attributed 
to him ; even the sacrifice of Iphigenia may 
be torgiven, at any rate after his fall, in 
view of the enormous temptation. In 
himself, apart from his fortunes, he appears 
to be just what an average man in his 
situation would be, neither better nor worse; 
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gallant and patriotic, but selfish, strongly 
disposed to regard the rest of the world as 
his instruments, and little accustomed to 
consider the feelings of those whom he em- 
ploys, or the opinion which they may 
entertain of himself. His part in the piece 
is not extensive ; and the episode of Cassan- 
dra, by offering to our sentiments a much 


more pathetic object (a motive for the ~ 


episode expressly declared, as we may say, 
in her final words), effectively prevents us 
from concentrating them upon Agamemnon, 
and supports the belief that we were not 
intended to do so. When the whole scope 
of the plot is correctly understood, we have 
no need to make Agamemnon a martyr ; 
and indeed we see that he could not have 
been so drawn with consistency or likeli- 
hood. 

The case of Iphigenia introduces us to a 
matter much discussed in this volume, the 
attitude of Aeschylus towards the moral 
problem of fate and the freedom of the will. 
An English reader will probably think that 
too much refutation is given to certain 
critics, whose views, as they here appear, are 
certainly somewhat perverse. However, if 
there is really danger in Germany lest 
readers of Aeschylus should suppose him to 
lay special stress on the ‘freedom’ of those 
who suffer for sin, it is no doubt well that 
they should be disabused. The contrary is 
patent: itis patent that Aeschylus, as we 
know him, though he does not omit to point 
out that men are not absolutely compelled 
to sin, is deeply and specially impressed with 
the undeniable fact, that the pressure of 
temptation and circumstance is sometimes 
so strong as to be with difficulty distin- 
guished from compulsion, even by a cool and 
disinterested mind. He founds on this fact 
some of his most tragic effects. Both 
Eteocles and Agamemnon are conspicuous 
examples. Eteocles when he goes to fight 
his brother, Agamemnon when he offers up 
his daughter, do wrong acts which they are, 
in one sense, quite free not to do; that is to 
say, there is no physical constraint upon 
them, and if they had been masters of their 
passions they might and would have 
abstained. This the poet shows clearly 
enough ; but he shows at least as clearly the 
overwhelming strength of the temptation, 
and the uncontrollable, divinely appointed 
chain of circumstance by which the tempta- 
tion is prepared and presented. And as 
soon as we pass from what is not really 
disputable, we land in what is really not 
determinable, in questions upon which each 
spectator, in a fictitious case as in an actual 
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case, will decide or incline according to his 
own character, knowledge, and experience. 
When Calchas told Agamemnon that if he 
wished to sail from Aulis he must give up 
his daughter, he cow/d no doubt and he 
should no doubt have let his army break up ; 
he should have deferred his just expedition 
until, if ever, Artemis should be overruled 
or better disposed. But how much blame 
did he deserve for not doing this? How 
much blame did Cromwell deserve, when he 
consented to the death of Charles I.t There 
is no mortal tribunal for such judgments : 
nor does Aeschylus give, nor was he as an 
artist required or concerned to give, his 
personal opinion on the cases which he 
presents. On the contrary the tremendous 
interest of them les just in the fact, that 
not he nor any unprejudiced person dares to 
decide with confidence. Interested persons 
will decide according to their interests, 
and all will have some reason. In the case 
of Agamemnon there is room, and room is 
left by Aeschylus, for infinite shades of 
opinion, from the elders on the one hand to 
Clytaemnestra herself on the other, and even 
beyond these extremes. 

There is more, which I would gladly 
notice, in Mr. Richter’s discussion of the 
Agamemnon ; but we must pass on, and 
indeed pass over most of the rest, if we are 
to keep within reasonable limits. In the 
Choephori Mr. Richter is right in the essential 
point of laying stress on the divine command 
and Orestes’ fixed resolve to obey it, and 
right in rejecting all attempts to read into 
the text any conflict between this and other 
impulses. We might indeed rightly go 
further in this direction than he does; for 
it seems very doubtful whether even after 
the deed Orestes is supposed to feel what is 
properly called remorse of conscience. He 
has certainly ceased to feel it in the 
Eumenides, as Mr. Richter correctly main- 
tains, and even in the closing scene of the 
Choephori werust not fail to observe that it is 
rather his reason which gives way, than his 
opinions which change, under the mere 
physical horror of his position, symbolized 
and represented by the approach of the 
Furies. His doubt is not whether he was 
right in punishing his mother, but whether 
his mother committed her crime at all. 
This is madness, but scarcely remorse. 
However the point cannot be discussed 
properly without a close investigation of the 
text. It may be said in passing that some 
of the chief questions raised upon this scene 
have been excellently, as I think, and finally 
answered by Conington. On the scene of 
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the recognition Mr. Richter takes the middle 
and commonest view, that the details of it 
are indefensible but not a serious blemish. 
He seems indeed to maintain that the mis- 
chief could have been cured by simply leaving 
the details out. But this is scarcely 
admissible. So far as I see, Electra has just 
so much reason and no more for entertaining 
the supposition that the stranger is her 
brother, as she derives from these ‘ details’ 
themselves. How much reason this is, and 
what the data precisely are, is a most 
important question, which must be reserved 
for another place. 

On the Humenides Mr. Richter has many 
good observations, notably, for example, 
upon the arrangements of the opening scene, 
where he shows, I think, that the natural 
requirements of the text are not really 
difficult to accommodate with the disposition 
which (controverted questions apart) we 
should assign to the Aeschylean stage. 
Throughout the book indeed the remarks on 
the manner of performance are not the least 
interesting and suggestive. More than 
once the author calls attention to a point 
too much neglected, the fondness of 
Aeschylus for bringing on large numbers of 
persons, in short, for ‘supers.’ It is the 
more necessary to insist on this, because, by 
the necessity of the case, the indications, ina 
text denuded of stage-directions, though 
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sometimes superficially patent, are some- 
times such as to escape notice, unless special 
attention is called to them. On the vexed 
question of the ‘logeion’ Mr. Richter 
apparently inclines to a non liquet; and 
indeed the evidence of the text cannot in 
strictness compel to a positive conclusion. 
However inconvenient for a particular scene 
a particular stage-arrangement may appear 
to be, it is always possible for the defender 
of such an arrangement to say that it was 
‘tolerated by convention’; and to such 
toleration no limit can be fixed @ priort. 
But if we are asked which way the balance 
inclines, we need not perhaps be so reserved. 
More and more strongly it appears to me 
that in the text of Aeschylus there is really 
no sign of any noticeable and permanent 
division whatever in the acting-space, and 
that on the other hand the inconvenience of 
anything like the ‘ logeion,’ as it was figured 
till lately, would be so great as we ought not 
to suppose tolerable, without better external 
evidence than can in fact be produced. 

To sum up—Mr. Richter’s book is well 
worth study, valuable in many of its 
conclusions, and not less valuable from the 
way in which, by his clearness and honesty, 
the author suggests those questions which 
he may be held not to have answered. 

A. W. VERRALL, 





SANDYS’ EDITION 


AHMOS@OENOYS IIPOS AEIITINHN. A Re- 
vised Text with an Introduction, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes and an Autotype 
Facsimile from the Paris MS., by J. E. 
Sanpys, Litt. D. Cambridge. 1890.1 9s. 


Tus is a book which in point of general 
finish, style, thoroughness and accuracy, 
might well serve as a model for all younger 
editors. Dr. Sandys seems to have studied 
everything that has been written on the 
subject of which he treats, and he has 
weighed what he has read in the balance of 
a thoroughly sound judgment and an 
unerring scholarship. In the case of most 
volumes submitted to the classical reviewer, 
as for instance in the endless series of 
superfluous school-books put out by com- 

1 [We greatly regret that owing to a series of 


unfortunate accidents the review of this excellent 
edition has been so long deferred. Ep.] 
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peting publishers, little more is needed than 
a brief appreciation, to say whether they 
should be classed as good, bad, or indifferent ; 
but where a master of the subject puts his 
heart and soul into a work which makes a 
real advance on all that has been done before, 
a work which worthily represents the highest 
level of English scholarship to the outside 
world, there the duty of the reviewer be- 
comes more honourable and arduous. Even 
in our best achievements aliquid humanti 
superest, and the prolonged straining of the 
eye, the anxious balancing of opposite 
probabilities, sometimes tend to dull and 
harden the delicate instinct of language, 
which is after all our best guide to the real 
force of the words we are examining. It is 
therefore no presumption when a scholar 
ventures to criticize the works of those 
whom he recognizes as authorities in their 
own department, any more than it is mock 
12 
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modesty in the author to invite such 
criticism. They are partners in the same 
work, the critic having the secondary office, 
that of the Glaucon or Adeimantus of the 
Platonic dialogue, to clear the thought of 
the protagonist from all inconsistencies and 
extravagances and bring it as near to the 
truth as possible, whether it be in the 
expounding of a novel philosophy, or merely 
in the interpretation of an ancient writing. 
To this duty therefore of purging away 
blemishes I shall now apply myself with 
such microscopic power as I possess. 

The Introduction occupying xlvill. pages 
is made up of twelve sections dealing with 
the subject-matter of the speech, the 
circumstances under which it was written, 
the result of the prosecution, criticisms 
ancient and modern, the MSS. and editions. 
On this part of the work the only suggestion 
I have to make is that it might have been 
well to mention that F. A. Wolf’s Prole- 
gomena and Commentary are included in 
Schaefer’s Apparatus Criticus, and to state 
in what editions the ancient Scholia may be 
found. The text which follows is mainly 
that of Blass, but Dr. Sandys has ‘ frequently 
refrained from following that eminent 
authority in the changes which he has 
introduced into the traditional text as 
preserved in our manuscripts.’ Taking 
Bekker’s text (Oxf. 1823) as a standard of 
comparison, the changes observable are 
partly in the adaptation of the spelling of 
certain words to suit UouNeuh) SEnbGUs 
inscriptions ; e.g. Dr. Sandys reads droreicat, 
dwped, AyTovpyia ‘in preference to the forms 
which have been made familiar to us by the 
copyists of a later age.’ In some instances 
new readings are due to quotations from 
Demosthenes in the rhetoricians. The greater 
number however are due to considerations 
of rhythm, to the laws respecting hiatus and 
the accumulation of short syllables to which 
attention has been called of late years, 
especially by Benseler and Blass. It is in 
regard to these last changes that I venture 
to think that Dr. Sandys might well have 
gone further in resisting the authority of 
the German professors. Of course none 
ean doubt that the difficulty of pronun- 
ciation which makes such words as ‘ labora- 
tory’ (with the accent on the first syllable) 
uncomfortable to English lips, and which we 
sometimes hear foisting in an rin the phrase 

Victoria(r) our Queen,’ would be at least 
as perceptible to Greeks. And a comparison 
between the troGeors and the speech itself is 
quite sufficient to show that Demosthenes 
was far more careful than later rhetoricians 
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to avoid such difliculties. But even after 
Blass’s emending energy has done its best 
or its worst, there still remain a very large 
number of instances of hiatus and of 
accumulated short syllables, which he has 
either not noticed or not cared to attack ; 
and in several instances his amended 
readings, so far as [am able to judge, are 
less satisfactory than the old; in some 
instances, I should even be inclined to eall 
them impossible. 

Taking first the case of hiatus, ex- 
cluding prepositions and conjunctions which 
are universally elided, I am unable to 
discover any principle which explains why 
a vowel is elided, or protected by v 
edeAxvotixov in Blass’s text. Elision is, 
to begin with, far more common and the 
final v less common before a vowel than in 
Bekker. Thus we have § 68 el6i0 dxovew 
for b.’s eificev, § TT AaB’ aiypaddrovs for 
B.’s daBev, § 129 cio’ aredeis—eio’ iepov for 
B.’s ciciv, § 157 zpocéory’ 6 ypadwv for B.’s 
mpocéoixev, § 130 éroApno’ oideut” oideva for 
Bis erodpnoev ovdeuta, § 149 éotno ev for 
B.’s corre ev, § 138 60° 7 mAeciovs for B.’s 
dvo, $ D8 eyxeipyoaip’ eEera€erv, § 65 eypnoavl? 
ot avdpes, § 157 yevycov’ oi for B.’s yevrnoovrat 
oi, ib. 7 ’v for B.’s 7 ev, § 141 rodmirndevpa 
for B.’s ro éxirydevpa ; and this even where 
the elided word is followed by a pause, e.g. 
§ 61 Dirirrw pev éotw iryjKxo, tpiv 8 exOpa, 
tb. Aakedatpmoviors pev oiket’, tuiv 8 ddXOTpua, 
ib. el TWes...€rmayyeiAawT , Gv avTois Tas avTas 
dare dwpeds, $ 125 7d pév Twas, ois 6 dqpmOs 
édwk, ateAets etvac Where B. has édmxev, § 84 
ov povov aiTov éTiunoat, aAAG Kal du éxetvor 
StpaBaka, $ 85 «i de 706’, of cipioxeto THY 
dwpeiav, Ou exetvov eddKate. But while elision 
seems to be the general rule, we find (by the 
side of § a exe’ es $ 57 éxetv’ OKVI}T, 
§ 25 éxety’ dpas, § 2, § 3 and § 111 exe’ av, 
and just as Sinai) the hiatus in § 23, 
§ 63 éxeivo oiuat, § 56.and § 119 exetvo dyvoeiv, 
$ 6 éxetvo ott, § 160 éxeivo ert, § 118 Kaketvo 
evOvpeto bar (by the side of § 8 kadxety évOv- 
petrOa), § 87 dduciprere: el (by the side of 
§ 59 aduqynoer’ édv), § S 88 7 Hav civeka, dvayveo~ 
cetat, § 110 ris ye TUxNs civeKa 7 Tapa Tad’ 
ayaly KéxpnoO (by the side of § 41 o 
piroTysias €ivex’ 7) O7TOvdy yevolT av). 

Of course one can understand that the 
presence or absence of hiatus may be uti- 
lized for rhetorical and rhythmical purposes ; 
but I should be surprised if any one were 
prepared to defend all the above variations 
on this ground. Oragain, the responsibility 
might be thrown off from the editor upon 
the MSS. Judging however from the few 
cases in which the evidence of MSS. on 
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these minute points is given, it is frequently 
against the reading of Blass. For instance 
the v éeAxvorixov is often found in the 
MSS. before a consonant and is sometimes 
adopted by Blass; but in § 11 where the 
best MS. has 7AGev, the printed text has 
7AGe ; in § 126 where MSS. have fyi covcw 
and zpafovew before a pause, Blass omits 
the final v; and so in § 149 where MSS. 
have ovvicacw, and in § 147 where MSS. 
have toyxvev. 

I will now consider cases in which 
more considerable changes have been 
made in the traditional reading /iatus 
vitandi causa. Such are § 30 éori yap yever 
pev dyrov 6 Ac’xwv Eévos, Where Blass reads 
with one MS. 6 Aev’xwv dyrov to avoid the 
concurrenee of zov 6: here Dr. Sandys 
(after Voemel) defends the more natural 
order on the ground that a pause intervenes, 
‘yever Oyrou explicandi causa insertum est, 
qua ratione pausa existit. This however is 
a consideration which, as we have seen, will 
apply to many other of the changes advo- 
cated by Blass. Another case in which Dr. 
Sandys keeps the old reading is § 142 pd’ 
iva Aemtivns idia tislv, ols andds exer, er7- 
peaon, Where Blass propter hiatum proposes 
to read éoyev, but it is not a past, but a 
present feeling of ill will which Demo- 
sthenes imputes to Leptines both here and 
in § 137. Similarly in $ 44 Gewpetr’ 
avopes "AOnvator 60a Wydispatr’ axvpa Tovet 6 
vouos, and in § 92 Wydicpatov . . . vewTepor 
ot vopor, Blass proposes to avoid the 
hiatus after zove’ and after vewrepo. by 
omitting 6 voyos in the first case and ot 
voor in the second. In both cases 1 am 
glad to say Dr. Sandys refuses to listen 
to the voice of the tempter. In § 1i3 
however, where Dr. Sandys reads €éoru 
38 ovx ottw trait exovta, ovd o6ArLyou et, 
GAN éxeddy «.7.A., 1 think BI. is right in 
reading dev, not because of the hiatus, 
which did not prevent him from reading 
éxovra just before, but because dciv is the 
reading of MSS. and more idiomatic. I 
speak with great diflidence in presence of 
such authorities as Dr. Sandys and Prof. 
Blass, but my own impression is that in 
Demosthenes, at any rate, we are in no case 
justified in departing from the reading of 
the MSS. merely in order to avoid a hiatus. 
Are we then justitied in refusing to admit 
an emendation on the ground that it in- 
volves a hiatus, as is done in § 49 wept vopou 
pedrAer hépew tiv Widov, © pr AvOevTL Senoer 
xpyoGar to which Cobet proposed to add dec 
on account of the languida et frigida ac 
paene inepta sententia of the words as they 
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stand? The emendation gives a good sense 
and is perfectly easy, but in Dr. Sandys’ 
note we read coniectura propter hiatum sine 
causa admissum repudianda est. Why may 
we not however suppose a pause after xp7- 
cba to give more weight to deé and justify 
the hiatus, if justification is needed? 
Hirschig has a similar emendation in § 122 
diddvac <dec>. We may compare § 29, 
where L has ri totro tH moda Evra eav 
dmavres x.7.A. Here Dr. Sandys condemns 
the reading of L propter hiatum ; but, even 
omitting és7ar with S!, we have wove éav, 
which is just as bad as éxe érynpedoy, to 
which Bl, as we have seen, objects in 
§ 142. Sometimes again too great influence 
seems to be assigned to the wish to avoid 
hiatus, as a determinant of the order of 
words in a sentence. Thus in § 35 rocovrov 
rolvuv bet Tav’TyHV arooTEpHoar TY SwpELav THV 
wow it is said ‘the separation of tavrnv 
from riv dwpecay prevents a hiatus,’ but is 
it not a more important consideration that 
it gives special emphasis to tavtnv? So in 
§ 105 ovr’ ecw xpdpeba Tots aitots ovre 
woAureia, Where the note is ‘rq airy implied 
from rots adrots, but not expressed possibly 
propter hiatum, is not the omission made 
for the sake of the improved rhythm ? 

I proceed now to the consideration of an 
accumulation of short syllables. There is a 
little ambiguity here. In the Preface it is 
said that Demosthenes ‘avoids the colloca- 
tion of more than two short syllables in 
consecutive words,’ and in p. 71 n. on § 82 
dirdroXs, it is said ‘such a- collocation is 
allowed when the short syllables are all 
contained in a single word’; but in § 57 
we find Bl. omitting «d after /ovdAdpevov 
proptes tres breves antecedentes, and again in 
§ 83 changing zorepov into rorep’ before €or’ 
émitjdecos propter tres breves. It would 
appear therefore that on this theory Demo- 
sthenes is precluded from using any word 
containing a succession of three short sylla- 
bles. I will confine myself however to the 
laxer rule of the Pretace, and see how tar 
the Blassian text is in conformity with this. 
Dr. Sandys himself has called attention to 
some cases in which Bl. has passed over 
exceptions to the rule without notice. Thus 
on § 23 eis ovvTéAeav ayayetv he says tres 
breves intactas reliquit Blass, in § 79 he 
says of kat yap dv aAoyov, and rept tpodoctas 
quinque breves intactas relinguit ; and so of 
§ 96 67 wapavopet, fortasse delenda non 
tantum ob breves quingue continuatas sed 
potius propter collocationem duram. It may be 
worth while to add a few more of the many 
exceptions I have myself noticed—§ 82 
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dpdhavos du exeivov eyéveto, aitos 8 (just 
below in § 83 ddeAdpucba rov vidv avrod, BI. 
proposes to omit the last three words 
propter tres breves), § 37 werounkores, 0 Todd, 
§ 31 adixvovpevoy, 6 ek rod Movrov, § 35 
exeivos tropevel, €avt@ (tb. TA Wydiopata Ta 
wept, here Bl. inserts avra with one MS. 
after Wndicpara, even so keeping four short 
syllables), § 41 eO€Aovra twa dv, § 98 Kara: 

avOavere Ort, tb, eLararyns eivexa Tapayeypa- 
pba, § 119 rovnpods pev didte Karawevdovrat 
...dpabets d&€ diore exeivo dyvoodar, § 6 dv 
éxeivo oT, § 5 dua ti; Ore (but in § 108 
where the same phrase recurs, Bl. omits ort 
with a single late MS.). It is curious that 
in two passages, noticed by Dr. Sandys, 
Blass himself introduces readings from 
Aristides which sin against his own law, 
§ 10 tro didotyias for treo d. and § 57 
kpwopevoy ido. for the simple ido. found in $8}. 

I turn now to the emendations (contrary 
to all the MSS. unless otherwise stated) 
necessitated by the determination to get 
rid of a succession of short syllables. 1 
give first those in which Dr. Sandys retains 
the traditional reading. § 10 otros 6 vopos, 
Bl. omits otros; § 3 ore dua 7d, Bl. reads 
with Aristides d:a yap ro; $ 26 rapa dé Tas, 
Bl. Tapa TOS b€ 3 § 32 Tapa. de TAs deka, Bl. 
mapa tas deka 0 3 § 109 zapa dé rev, Bl. rapa 
tov 6¢; $ 40 cara dé tov vopov, Bl. kara Tov 
d€ voxov (Surely the better order in all such 
cases would have been x. 7. vopov dé) 3 § 83.4 
irtp tav otpatnyov ekeivos eotynoe, Bl. a 
otpatnyav irép tuov; § T1 dv evepyéernvTo 
xapw wovto dew aodiddvat, Bl. dety @ovto ; 
§ 18 exetvo A€yew av erryeipyoere, Bl. exety’ av 
eye; § 68 Karevavpdaynoe Aaxedatpoviors, 
Bl. -cev; § 62 ws ror’ Gy Exore, Bl. oyxoitre ; 
§ 92 mépas exe, Bl. with one MS. oyeiv; 
§ 153 vopov 8 attois mapaBaivew érepov: 
avayvott, Bl. omits erepov; § 79 vats d€éxa 
povas, Bl. omits povas ; § 48 aévos dduxnOnvat, 
BL. inserts dy after a&tos ; § 125 ts adeOnoe- 
tat, Bl. dpetoerar; § 127 ro Tov AynTOUpyLov 
dvopa. ert TO TOY LepHv petadeportes, Bl. omits 
évopa. ‘The emendations which follow are 
accepted by Dr. Sandys: § 39 twes ciow 
isws gdatAo, where the majority of the 
better MSS. omit ciow: § 128 zpooéypay’ 
are\n, Where MSS. have mpocéypawev. ‘To 
most of these changes there is no objection 
beyond the fact that they are changes un- 
supported by MSS., and that, if they are 
admitted, we ought to obelize twice as many 
other passages in which the same succession 
of short syllables is still to be found. The 
following however seem to be in themselves 
objectionable : § 
éxoinoe Aertivys: 


OTLODV 
Doe \ xv e Cal > 
ovde yap av vets TOT 


94 TovTwv...0vd’ 
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éreicOn@, where, in place of the second ovde, 
the less idiomatic od is read against the best 
MSS. ; § 126 @ kara pdev’ addAov Eexovor 
tporov detkat dikatov ipas apehéeobar, Where 
cata is bracketed against the MSS., but 
if we omit xard, the construction becomes 
less clear and décavov is liable to be taken 
with tpomov ; § 42 obros yap avijp...tots adov- 
ow ToT ev Sixedia ..€dwke pvas exatov Kat Tov 
py TO AyLG Tavras adrovs arobavety aitutaros 
eyevero, here Bl. reads yéyovey with ‘ Rh. Gr. 
Walz iv. 323’ (is not the reference wrong 4), 
but is it possible to use the perfect of an 
event which happened fifty-four years 
before, and of which there could be few, if 
any, survivors? § 7 (ovx evAoyov daiverat) 
KaTapeppopevov Tovs emt Tals trapxovoats 
dwpElats TOs ypHoipmous OvTas TOV TYLOV a7To- 
oreperv. This is the reading of the MSS., 
but in the two best MSS. the first rovs is 
corrected to twas, which Kennedy translates 
‘neither does it seem rational that, because 
he objects to some men having the privileges 
which have been granted them, he should 
deprive really deserving men of their 
honours.’ Cobet, as Dr. Sandys informs us, 
thinks:the original reading was katapep@o- 
pevov odiyous twas, the letters odAu being 
easily confused with the preceding ov and 
so disappearing. ‘Those who do not mind 
the recurrence of five and four short 
syllables will:see nothing to object to in 
this emendation ; but it is difficult to see 
what sense is to be given to the reading of 
the text rots émi tats trapxovoas dwpetats. 
Even if such a phrase were possible, it 
contains no opposition to the following 
phrase tots xpnoisous ovras. Surely there 
can be no doubt that ési was intended 
to follow katapenpopevov. 

To pass on now to other readings which 
seem to me open to question, why is zpoo7Ke 
preferred to zpoojKxe: (the reading of SL) in 
S$ 5 ék pev Tod tA€ovas 7) TpooHKer TYLaV TOAAOS 
ed woveiv zpoKxadeich’ ipas, éx d€ Tod pydevt 
pndev dLdovar TavTas aetpEeTe TOD irotipeto Oa! 
‘The alternative referred to is stated in the 
present tense in the preceding sentence 
roTEepov AvaoiTeA€aTEpov eaTL KUpioUS peV Elvat 
THs Operas... pnd e€etvar Ttynyoo, and the 
result contemplated is in the future (zpoxaA- 
elaGe, ameipgere). § 12 ra ypypar’ cioépew 
nOcAnoare, here Bl. brackets ta on the 
ground that it would denote the whole sum 
which the people ‘ cvvecadeper Tots €& aarews 
non eiopepe. Is not this to refine too 
much? ‘The oligarchical party,’ as we read 
in the note, ‘ borrowed 100 talents from the 
Spartans’ which ‘the Athenian people dis- 
charged by a general property tax.’ I 
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gather from Bl.’s note that he considers 
that the sum borrowed by the Ten was 
repaid partly by them and partly by a 
general property tax, but this is opposed to 
the language of Isocrates quoted in the note 
on p. 15 ok 7d Oyuw Kowiy Toujoacbat Tv 
a7odocw, and it is not implied in the word 
ovverpépew, Which simply means ‘ to make 
a joint contribution,’ as in Xen. /fe/l. ii. 1, 
5 tots Xiovs xpypata eéxéXevoe cvveveyKeir. 
Even if the payment had been divided 
between the people and the Ten, the propor- 
tion of the debt paid by the former might 
well have been defined as 7a xpyyata. In 
§ 15 and § 44 Dobree’s emendations <ri/> 76 
AvoiteAeotatov and olovs for dcovs deserved 
to appear in the text. So too Tournier’s 
change of pévovew into pevotow in § 71 
seems required in order to correspond 
with the following ddaipyoera. In § 74 
pndeis bOove 76 peAXAov axovon I think some 
addition such as Cobet’s pynOjoecbat (objected 
to propter hiatwm) is needed after pédAor. 
The meaning assigned in the note to 76 
pédXov ‘what Iam about to say’ does not 
seem to be justified by such examples as 6 
pé\Awv Aoyos. In § 94 rovTwv toivey toc ov- 
Twv ovTwv Oikaiwv To TAROos, I think Dobree’s 
insertion of rév before duxaiwy is needed. 
It is evident that trocovtwv évtwv 76 TANOos is 
intended for predicate, and the article is 
required to make rovtwy duxaiwy the subject. 
§ 96 totro pev éotw ev Tots OvaW VopoLs KUpioLs 
trapxov kadov, Blass omits éorw with 
Aristides (p. 368 W, a reference I have 
vainly endeavoured to find) giving thus a 
very awkward participial sentence. § 26 
puxpov read by S and L seems to me 
required after jyépas pepos to strengthen 
the antithesis to wavta tov xpdvov. There 
are some sentences, especially those begin- 
ning with ovxovy (as I should accent it), 
which I think would be improved by making 
them interrogative. Such are § 26 ovxovr 6 
ToAAG. KEKTNMEVOS, OUTOS, GaTLs av 7, TOAN’ eis 
ravTa ouvTedci: ac’ avaykn, Where I should 
omit the comma before otros, considering 
that it refers to the 6 eizopév implied in the 
preceding sentence, and make rao’ dvayxn 
the answer to the question; § 62 ovxovv 
aisxpov «i weAXovtes pev...qyotrbe, ert TO 8 
apedeobar...dxovoecbe, here the interrogative 
is suggested by the very form of the sentence 
and is much more vigorous than the cate- 
gorical, The same may be said of the 
parallel sentence in § 71 ovxovv aicyxpov «i ai 
fev Tapa Tos aAAow dwpeai BeBaror pevodow 
avTo, THS bé Tap’ ipav porns ToT adaipebyy- 
gerar. In § 97 and at the end of § 28 
ovkovr is already made interrogative: 1 should 
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be disposed also to make it interrogative at 
the beginning of § 28. Similarly [ think 
Wolf and others were right in taking § 56 
éreit’ exeivo...raprAnfet as an interrogative 
sentence. 

The explanatory notes are in general all 
that could be desired, but here and there an 
additional note might perhaps have been 
given with advantage. Thus in § 57 idéa 
pev ExacTos Hav TKoTEL Tis GELS eaTLV ExdoTOU 
KndeoTYS...TadTA Se vopots Tioly BiwpLoTat 
Kow7y © 1) TALS Kal 6 Onos OaTIs Gv avTov ed 
Ton, TOVTO O ov YEVEL...KEKpMEVOV LOOL TLS GY, 
aX’ épyw, it might have been well to caution 
a careless reader against being misled by 
the parallelism and giving the same force to 
dots av as to the preceding ris. § 109 wapa 
Tov woAiTav AOyw peTA TOV Vvopwv Ta dikara 
Aap Bavovres, Reiske’s note is worth quoting, 
Aoyw continetur ratio et oratio quibus res et 
causas nostras parium wdicio subicimus. 
§ 117 rivos civexa...xatadexOn Towdr’ epyov ; 
should not attention have been called to 
the rare use of the deliberative subjunctive 
in the third person? § 122 det rotvwv pepe- 
pica kal Ta TOV Owpeav, it might have been 
well to explain that kai, which Bl. proposes 
to omit, refers to the previously mentioned 
classification of services. § 123 tirep av ye 
TOIs evpnevols Tus Tyas KaTadeiTe Pyjcet, 
Schaefer's version of this rather confusing 
clause might be quoted De iis autem quae se 
relinquere dicet adeptis honores. § 124 ovk, «i 
Tov TavTwV aGduKyoopey tw 7 peilov’ 7 edaT- 
Tova, dewov eat, here too the construction 
is not free from ambiguity. § 127 ypadwv 
yap a4pxiv Tod vonov, should not some notice 
be taken of the absence of the article? 
And since Cobet’s proposal to change ti 
pabov into i rafov is mentioned just below, 
would it not have been well to give examples 
of the former? § 24 «i 8’ idynpnuevoy dycovew 
7 TW GdAov odx OY TpOTHKEL TPOTOY, Eigt VoLOL, 
two MSS. add kexrjofar after tpdzov, in 
which case idypnpévov and tw’ addov tpdézov 
are specified as different ways of getting 
possession, but omitting cexrjofa, the con- 
struction of tporov is not quite easy. 
Notes might also have been added on § 130 
éveyxeiv xopnyov, § 46 & 81 pos Towrous 
irodapBavour’ dv eixotwos. In $151 zodd yap 
BeXriovos avdpos eat, &d’ ols abros eb TeToLyK’ 
agiotv tiuacbar 7 ed ois erepor ToujoavTes 
éeriynOnoav dOoveiv, the note is ‘ép ofs— 
Ooveiv instead of dv, the exceptional con- 
struction is due to that of the parallel clause, 
pOovety being very rarely followed by éri.’ 
But is it not the case that the second ed’ ois 
depends on érysnbyoav just as the first on 
tysacba, the construction of POoveiv being 
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understood from this? And is the genitive 
the common construction inthis sense ? 
Rost and Palm eall it rare, and add ‘in 
diesem letzteren Sinne (neidisch, unwillig 
sein iiber etwas) setzt man sonst lieber éxi 
TW. 

I have noticed the following misprints : 
p. 34 n. on zpos fim. read 198 for 98; p. 43 
tirst note, read instead of ‘the 
sense’ the passive sense ; p. 87 1. 4 there 
should be a comma after de¢; p. 97 critical 
note 1. 1, cociectt ; p. 102 critical note 1. 2 


middle - 
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roumpos ; p- 115 1. 9, the construction would 
be clearer if a dash were put after roAAd«es 
and before ddypeé’: the heading of the 
second note should be zoAAa—dvaoxvrtias. 
On p. 1 1. 10 it would be well to have a 
reference to the n. on § 64; p. 8 n. on 
adapetofa. to the n. on § 17; there might 
also be a cross reference to oxo7eiv and 
oxoretobar in $ 54; on the order of e and 
édv there should be cross references in 
§ 22 and § 46. 
J. B. Mayor. 





STEWART ON THE VICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, 
by J. A. Srewarr. Clarendon Press, 
1892. 2 Vols. £1 12s. 


In dealing with classical books that are 
largely used for educational purposes, it is 
both difficult and unwise to form a decided 
opinion as to the merits and defects of a new 
edition, until we have been able to test it 
by practical educational use. When we 
have made use of it side by side with other 
books in actual teaching, and when we have 
seen what our pupils, for whom it is more 
especially intended, make of it, we know 
pretty well its value. But a first rapid 
reading of our own can give us only a 
general impression, which we should not 
like to express as though it were final. 
Particularly is this the case with such a 
book as the /thics, full of diiticulties and 
playing an enormous part in the studies of 
one at least of our English universities. 
Almost every page of Mr. Stewart’s edition 
ought to be not only read but carefully con- 
sidered, before a reviewer is in a position to 
give as deliberate and fair a judgment upon 
it as he would wish. Any one therefore 
writing before he has had time for this must 
necessarily desire his words to be taken for 
no more than a first impression is worth. 
It may be said at once that Mr. Stewart is 
thoroughly master of the subject. He knows 
not only his £thics themselves, his Vicoma- 
chean Ethics, as only an experienced teacher 
can, but his Hudemian Ethics and his G'reat 
Ethics and his Aristotle in general and 
his Greek commentators on Aristotle. In 
every Aristotelian treatise there are many 
things that we shall misunderstand or under- 
stand imperfectly, unless we can bring the 
contents of other treatises to bear upon 


them. Of all these Mr. Stewart has a 
thorough knowledge. He has also taken 
pains to acquaint himself with all that has 
been written on the subject in recent times. 
Editions, dissertations, and stray notes have 
all been read. | With his Greek scholarship 
there is no fault to be found. A large 
knowledge of modern philosophy enables him 
to connect the theories of Aristotle with 
the discussions of modern times. Finally he 
brings a very sound understanding to the 
arduous task of interpreting Aristotle ; and, 
if we cannot always quite concur in his 
views, they are at any rate always those of 
a thoroughly competent critic. In general 
mastery of the subject every one must see 
that the new edition marks a very decided 
advance upon that of Sir Alexander Grant. 
The latter has perhaps been a little under- 
rated. It has gone through several editions 
and the later editions have suffered in 
reputation from the great inferiority of the 
earlier. The book was very much improved 
in its later form, and I am glad to see that 
Mr. Stewart speaks of it ‘ with the greatest 
respect, as an edition the value of which has 
steadily grown on me.’ The essays in the 
first volume are indeed excellent, and the 
commentary contains much that is useful for 
students. But Mx. Stewart has perhaps a 
larger and sounder acquaintance with the 
Aristotelian philosophy as a whole, and his 
discussions and explanations of difficulties 
will be found much superior to those of 
Grant. 

It seems to me however on a first reading 
that there are some drawbacks to the 
superiority of the new edition. Mr. Stewart’s 
learning is almost an encumbrance to the 
book, at least if we look at it as a book in 
which men are to begin their:study of the 
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Ethics. I cannot help fearing that, though 
many of the notes will be found extremely 
useful, many others will be too deep and 
Jearned for the ordinary reader. Mr. Stewart 
remarks somewhere that the logic of a 
science ‘is of very little use to one beginning 
the science’ though it may be ‘an invaluable 
guide to the experienced enquirer.’ Some- 
thing of the kind may possibly prove true 
of portions of his own book, such for instance 
as the formidable note with which the com- 
mentary begins, a note (I venture to say) 
which will fill the beginner with despair. 
If Aristotle’s views on ‘good’ cannot be 
conveyed in a simpler and less difficult form, 
they had much better be reserved for a later 
note. Beginners—and it must be for begin- 
ners mainly that Mr. Stewart is writing— 
should be introduced to things by degrees 
and not have great fundamental doctrines 
propounded to them at once, unless this can 
be done so simply that they hardly know it. 
If Mr. Stewart were writing only for college 
tutors, it would be different; but in that 
case a good deal of his matter might have 
been omitted altogether. Writing as he 
really is mainly for the men who year after 
year are offering the Hthics for an examina- 
tion, he might, [ think, have rendered his 
valuable book much more useful, and yet not 
have sacrificed anything of its scientific 
value, by adjusting it a little more skilfully 
to practical needs. From this practical 
point of view I doubt very much the wisdom 
of quoting in full most of the passages in 
Plato, Aristotle, the Greek commentators, 
and others, to which he has occasion to refer. 
Of course he proceeds on the theory that a 
passage quoted in the note is more likely to 
be read than one simply referred to and 
perhaps not very accessible, and for this 
there is something to be said. But on the 
other hand the notes become very lengthy 
and disheartening, and men cease to read 
them on that account. | Moreover the bulk 
and the cost of the book are prodigiously 
increased. Here are two large octavo volumes, 
published at thirty-two shillings, containing 
a thousand pages between them, yet con- 
taining no Greek text at all, requiring (as 
Mr. Stewart himself, I think, indicates) to 
be supplemented by the reading of several 
of Grant’s essays, and not unfrequently 
passing over small or even fairly large points 
that really need elucidation. Surely in many 
cases it would be quite enough to say that 
the meaning is established or illustrated by 
such and such a passage elsewhere and leave 
those to whom the passage is really useful 
to turn it up. 


Passing from these practical questions, the 
reviewer must endeavour to do justice to the 
great knowledge and ability which Mr. 
Stewart brings to bear on his work. 
Many of the notes on Aristotelian terms 
and on the leading doctrines or more obscure 
passages of the book are excellent and full 
of instruction. Any one who masters this 
commentary will have a very sound and 
ample knowledge of the Hthics, and indeed 
of more than the Hthics. What I have said 
above of the almost too learned character of 
the notes implies that everything treated of 
is treated of thoroughly. There is nothing 
showy or superficial, nothing simply elegant 
or ‘ suggestive.’ Everything is worked out 
conscientiously and exhaustively. An Aristo- 
telian scholar needs very considerable mental 
powers of his own, if he is to make much of 
his knowledge, and here again Mr. Stewart 
stands the test. He is master of his know- 
ledge, even if we cannot say that he wears 
his learning lightly, and he interprets usually 
with judgment as well as acuteness. Any 
rashness or extravagance is impossible to 
him. The only thing that could at all be 
thought to deserve such a name is the ten- 
dency, carried surely a little too far, to put 
Aristotle into terms of Herbert Spencer and 
make the Greek philosopher talk about 
organisms and adaptation to social environ- 
ment as naturally as if he had called himself 
a Synthetic Philosopher. Of course there 
is no harm in pointing out any correspon- 
dence there may be between the ideas of the 
two philosophers, or rather it is a very proper 
and reasonable thing to do. But aftinity 
should not be turned into identity, nor 
Aristotle explained as though he really 
meant just what Mr. Spencer says. But 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that Mr. 
Stewart now and then does this. | Witness 
the following extracts from pages 4 and 5 of 
the first volume: ‘the evéaimwv lives and 
there is nothing better than his life. His 
nature is a Adyos, or organism, opOos, balanced 
in all its parts’: and again ‘the morally 
excellent man, however, acts i a manner 
which would be inexplicable unless the «ides 
of Human Nature were such as_ the 
“thinker” is conscious of it (sic). The 
morally excellent man may be said to have 
a practical, as distinguished from a specula- 
tive knowledge of it. He knows it as an 
6pOds Adyos, or organism maintaining itself 
with difficulty in an environment liable to 
be disturbed by sensations and passions.’ 
To compare é6pOos Aoyos With such an 
organism or the idea of it would be all very 
well, but it is surely going too far to identity 
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them. Aristotle himself had a way of 
making earlier philosophers talk his own 
language and use his own technical terms. 
Perhaps it is a just retribution for his offence 
that he is in turn made to talk the language of 
a modern school. In the same way I cannot 
think it very helpful with regard to the 
Platonic Ideas to say that they ‘ answer, in 
part, to our Laws of Nature ’—certainly Mr. 
Stewart adds in a note that in part they 
answer to the ‘Categories of the Under- 
standing ’—without some explanation of 
how much or how little is meant by 
‘ answer.’ 

I go on to mention a few matters of 
interpretation in which it seems possible to 
dissent from Mr. Stewart’s judgment, though 
I do so with all respect to his carefully 
formed opinion. I do not myself think it 
possible to reconcile what we read about 
dper)) vor in vi. 13 with the beginning of 
ii. 1, and as Mr. Stewart thinks, if I under- 
stand him rightly, that the two Books were 
not written by the same person, there is less 
need for him to attempt to do so. How he 
does it may be seen pretty well from the 
opening words of a note on ii. 1, * ovdepia 
tov WOuKav dperov dice yp eyyivera| «e. 
only those dperaé ure called Oia which 
result from training under vouos; tor there 
are dvoixal dperat (see E.N. vi. 13). The 
ditference, however, between dvotxy daper? 
and 7x7 apery is that the former does not, 
like the latter, involve the whole man.’ From 
the note on vi. 13, 1 it appears that he lays 
stress on the words wreduxoau...de€acGat abras 
in ii. 1, 3. But I take it 76x) cannot 
reasonably be identified, as on this explana- 
tion it is, with kvpia. "Aperi dorky is just 
as much 76uKy as dpery Kupia is. "HOt can- 
not connote the degree or power of dpery: it 
connotes nothing in the world but that part 
of a man’s nature with which the excellence 
has to do, and more especially by antithesis 
that it is not a matter, or not mainly a 
matter, of intellect, not dvavonrixy. As for 
the dvvayis (according to Mr. Stewart more 
than a dvvapis) spoken of in zedvxcor 
déEacbat adrds, it isa dvvayts, Which human 
beings possess and animals do not, of both 
virtue and vice. Aristotle in this place 
would have said just as readily that we were 
meduxores d€€acbar the vices, meaning that 
mere animal nature is incapable of either 
virtue or vice, while men are ‘ of a nature to 
acquire’ one or the other or something of 
both, and this is indeed what he goes on to 
explain with perfect clearness in the rest of 
the chapter. Nothing in Book vi. or in the 
Hist. Anim. viii. 1 can upset the evident 





meaning of this chapter, and we are not to 
give it an unnatural interpretation because 
the theory seems to us too strongly 
stated. 

In regard to Book vi. another matter may 
be mentioned on which I venture to differ from 
Mr. Stewart—the question of the number 
of the intellectual excellences. Mr. Stewart 
with Zeller holds them to be five in number, 
But Pranti and Rassow seem more correct 
in maintaining that, strictly speaking, there 
are only two, godia and dpdvycts. Of the 
five fs these are the only two which are 
explicitly called dperaé in Book vi. : they are 
spoken of especially and together in the last 
part of the Book: and it is distinctly implied 
in vi. 1, 7 that there is only one BeAtiorn 
eéis for each of the ‘parts’ of which the 
writer is speaking. As to vods and émornpy, 
which are the components of codéa, no difti- 
culty arises. Neither is by itself fully dpern, 
because each needs to be supplemented by 
the other and is imperfect, is not the BeAtiorn 
ééus of its part, without the other. I admit 
the difficulty of disposing of réyvy according 
to this scheme ; but it does not outweigh the 
considerations on the other side. It is not 
the only point about réxvy on which the 
Aristotelian theory seems incomplete. In 
Book v. a word of protest seems proper 
against Mr. Stewart’s treatment of 70 
avtirerovOos, or justice In exchange, as a part 
of distributive justice. It is true of course 
that ‘ particular justice’ is at first explicitly 
divided into two parts only, corrective and 
distributive, and we might therefore think 
that commercial justice, if I may so call ro 
dvturerovds, must be included under one or 
the other of these. But, considering the 
shocking condition of Book v. (whether this 
is due to misadventure or to the original 
writing), we cannot lay much stress on such 
an argument as this, and everything else, i 
should say, points to 76 dvturerovOds being a 
third subdivision side by side with the other 
two. Mr. Stewart maintains (i. p. 449) that 
‘this view errs in failing to recognize in 7 
éxdvotos dAAayy the most important instance 
of  dcavoun ao Tov Kowov—that in which 
the “distribution of wealth” is made ac- 
cording to ‘economic laws” which express 
the “will of the state,” or reveal its essence, 
more significantly than any legislative or 
executive measures dealing with “ distribu- 
tion”? can do,’ and he writes elsewhere (i. 
p. 418) ‘the farmer receives the reward of 
his labour in the form of the coat which a 
settled social system allows him to get in 
exchange for his corn from the tailor.’ 
Whether this is the right way of viewing the 
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matter in itself, we have not now to ask. 
Our only question is whether this is what 
Aristotle, or the writer of Book v., meant, 
and I cannot myself see any reason for 
supposing him to have meant it. Distribu- 
tive justice deals with common property, 
that which is no one man’s property until the 
distribution has been made: commercial 
justice (according to the writer) deals with 
the terms on which individuals should 
exchange those things in which each of them 
respectively has a property which may be 
called absolute. It is only by a loose or at 
least an equivocal use of words that we 
speak of the various possessions of indi- 
viduals as composing in the aggregate the 
‘national wealth’ or ‘the wealth of the 
country.’ The word ‘ distribution’ is equally 
equivocal, for ‘the distribution of wealth’ 
in the mouth of an economist no more implies 
a distributor or distributing agency than 
‘the distribution of species’ implies it to a 
biologist. Of course Mr. Stewart is perfectly 
aware of these obvious truths and finds 
them unconvincing. But what positive 
evidence can he allege in favour of his own 
view? There is not a word about ‘ distribu- 
tion’ in the chapter on commercial justice, 
and the definition of distributive justice in 
v. 2,12 evidently (I should say) refers to 
things that are common and divisible in the 
strictest or, if Mr. Stewart prefers it, in the 
narrowest sense, and does not cover property 
that is already in individual hands. On 
another point, the precise sphere of correc- 
tive justice in relation to éxovow ovvadAdy- 
pata, Mr. Stewart has not convinced me 
that ‘the judicial rectification of the terms 
themselves’ of a bargain was any part of 
the writer’s meaning: nor can I agree with 
him and Dr. Jackson in thinking that the 
amas dixavov and the zodutiKov Otkavov of v. 
6, 4 are to be distinguished from one another. 
To mention one or two other matters in 
other parts of the Hthics—he uses rather 
ambiguous language on what seems to me 
perfectly clear, that Bios réXetos is an expres- 
sion referring to duration of time and not 
including any reference to circumstances : 
his explanation of vii. 3, 14 is to my mind 
very doubtful: he is surely wrong in assuming 
that é« trav ovvnypevwvy rodiTre@v in x. 9, 23 
necessarily means ‘the constitutions collected 
by me’: and, though he may be right in 
thinking with Susemihl (Mr. Newman seems 


not to agree with them) that the two con- 
cluding sections of the Lthics are spurious, 
it can hardly be the case that the Lthics 
stopped short at $21 without an explicit 
statement of what the whole chapter is 
leading up to, namely the necessity of 
working out some principles for ourselves ; 
in other words, if the two sections are 
spurious, they must have taken the place of 
something which was genuine. 

If I may call attention to a few things 
that strike me as omissions, | would suggest 
that some analysis of the Aristotelian ex- 
pression ‘parts of the soul’ is wanted, and 
some further examination of the word 
evoaipovia, Which Mr. Stewart still renders 
without much explanation by the very 
misleading ‘happiness’: that the doctrine 
of the mean would admit of fuller and clearer 
statement : and that in particular Aristotle’s 
own admission that there are some actions 
and feelings which do not admit of the mean 
should be corrected as an obvious fallacy. 
But there are many comparatively small 
things, on which notes would be useful, and 
which are here passed over. In so bulky a 
book a much more copious index would be 


welcome. 


I have said nothing about Mr. Stewart’s 
treatment of the text or interpretation of 
dificult Greek, because these are of less 
general interest. Following Bywater’s text 
in the main, though ditfering from it now 
and then, he shows always a competent 
judgment of his own and has evidently given 
much time and trouble to textual matters. 
There would be some convenience in keeping 
the textual and the other notes distinct, but 
no doubt it would be difficult to manage sat- 
istactorily. In explaining obscure places, 
there is always plenty of room for legitimate 
difference of opinion, and Mr. Stewart will 
not expect his readers always to agree with 
him, but here again his judgment is very 
careful and sound. 

I should much regret if anything I have 
said suggests that I do not duly appreciate 
the great and sterling merits of the book. 
I appreciate them so much and think the 
book so capable of becoming an immense 
assistance to the study of Aristotle, that 1 
should rejoice to see it in a shorter and 
simpler form. 

Hersert Ricwarps. 
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RAABE’S APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 


Die Apologie des Aristides by Dr. R. RAaBe 
(Harnack’s Zexte wu. Unters. a te ee 
Mk. 8.50. 


Tus valuable tract contains a translation 
into German of the Syriac version of the 
Apology, discovered by Mr. Rendel Harris 
at Mount Sinai and published in the first 
number of the Cambridge Zeats and Studies. 
Dr. Raabe has given us at the same time an 
important study on the relation between 
the Syriac version, the fragment of the 
Armenian version, and the Greek text 
preserved in ‘ Barlaam and Josaphat’; and 
he has added a series of notes illustrating 
the Apology from classical and post-classical 
sources. 

Thanks to the immense pains taken by 
Prof. Bensly, who not only revised the 
Syriac text by the aid of Mr. Harris’s 
photographs but also allowed himself to be 
consulted at every point in the revision of 
the English translation, it was not to be 
expected that much new light would 
be thrown on the subject in the course of 
its translation into German, although Dr. 
Raabe’s work is evidently done with the 
greatest care. He is probably right in his 
rendering (c. vii. ad jin.) ‘zerstort durch 
die elemente,’ as against ‘more corrupted 
than the elements.’ Dr. Nestle’s important 
notes in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wiss. 
Theol. were not published in time to assist 
him, but it may be well to call attention to 
them here. Dr. Nestle quotes authorities 


to show that As Naso in the second Title, 
although literally equivalent to zavtoxpdrwp, 
is sometimes used as a_ rendering of 
aitoxpatwp. This removes a serious difficulty 
and justifies the English as against the 
German translation. Dr. Nestle also 
suggests that rain as an explanatory 
epithet of ‘the Christians’ (c. 11. ad fin.) is 
meant to correspond to ypyortol. This is 
very tempting, but it is not clear that his 
references prove his point. 

Dr. Raabe’s greatest service is his inde- 
pendent examination of the comparative 
merits of the Syriac and Greek forms of 
the Apology. He shows I think conclusively 
that the Greek division into ‘three races of 
men ’—Idolaters (subdivided into Chaldeans, 
Greeks and Egyptians), Jews and Chris- 
tians—must be the original classification, 
as opposed to the fourfold division of the 
Syriac and Armenian—Barbarians, Greeks, 


Jews and Christians : because it corresponds 
to the whole plan of the book, whereas the 
latter arrangement does not. When we 
remember that the Jews are ‘ barbarians’ 
even in Josephus (2. J. prooem. i. 2), and 
that we have tpitw yeve of the Christians 
in the ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ which Aristides 
has used, we may accept this position as a 
firm basis for further criticism (cf. Zeats 
and Studies, I.i. p. 90). We may go on 
with Dr. Raabe to regard the preliminary 
descriptions of the ‘four races’ in the 
Syriac as partly interpolated and partly 
displaced ; and, as the Armenian fragment 
agrees with the Syriac at this point, we 
must probably also accept his conclusion 
that both these versions were made from a 
Greek form of the Apology which had been 
already considerably modified from the 
original. The effect of this criticism is to 
heighten considerably the value of the 
Greek text preserved in ‘ Barlaam and 
Josaphat.’ After the elaborate and schol- 
arly investigations of Dr. Raabe the Greek 
text must be regarded as by far the most 
trustworthy evidence to the original work. 
At a few points we can prove that the 
Greek has been modified by the author of 
‘Barlaam and Josaphat’ ; we can also prove 
by the aid of the ‘ Preaching of Peter’ that 
several passages of the original are preserved 
in the Syriac and have been omitted from 
the Greek. But it must be hazardous to 
refer anything to the original on the sole 
authority of the Syriac, or even when the 
Syriac and Armenian coincide. This canon 
will condemn some beautiful sentences of 
the Syriac which embellish the picture of 
the early life of the Christian Society ; but 
we are more than compensated by our 
increased confidence in the Greek text as 
giving us almost the entire Apology in the 
very words of Aristides himself. 

Dr. Raabe’s notes are a mine of informa- 
tion upon the mythological allusions which 
form so large a part of the Apology, and 
they again and again bear out his views 
with regard to the Syriac version. The 
Syriac supplements frequently break down 
under examination, and prove to be the 
work of a later writer insufficiently ac- 
quainted with heathen worships of the 
second century. The classical student of 
mythology will find much to interest him in 
the Apology itself and in these elucidations 
of it. 
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The circumstances under which the 
Apology was first published rendered it 
inevitable that there should be a certain 
conflict of opinion between Mr. Harris's 
Introduction and the Appendix. It is a 
matter of satisfaction that Dr. Raabe has 
adopted an entirely independent position, 
and has chosen to write as if nothing had 
been already said on the problems in 
question. As he does not reprint either 
the Syriac or the Greek text, it was surely 
necessary that he should state where each 
of these was to be looked for by students : 
for the Greek text he refers both to 
Boissonade and to the Zexts and Studies ; 
but he does not state where the Syriac text, 
from which he translates, may be found, 


WILKINS’S EDITION 


In 1879 Professor Wilkins published an 
edition of the first book of Cicero’s De 
Oratore, with introduction and notes. The 
second book followed in 1881. Second 
editions of these works appeared in 1888 
and 1890 respectively, showing that the 
editor had not forsaken his old love ; else 
we might have despaired of seeing his 
recension of book third, with a like full 
commentary. At last this third part is in 
our hands, completing a task which deserves 
special and emphatic recognition. The three 
volumes bound together make an octavo of 
573 pages, issued from the Clarendon Press. 

Dr. Wilkins is peculiarly qualified for 
this task. He combines German thorough- 
ness with English clear-sightedness. His 
previous studies and editorial work had 
prepared the way for this magnum opus. 
He was in touch with a company of English 
scholars, of like spirit and erudition with 
himself. Three of these are frequently 
named in his notes; Dr. Reid, Dr. Roby 
and Dr. Sandys. He has availed himself 
of the best and the latest results of 
German scholarship. 

No inferior scholar should edit this 
treatise on Oratory. Cicero had a passion 
for teaching, as well as for speaking. He 
writes. not as a professor in the lecture- 
room, but as a soldier from the field. He is 
fond of alluding to his own triumphs, but 
he is eager to show others how to win a like 
success. Such teachings have a directness, a 
life-likeness, an authority, which give them 
an unrivalled interest, In the following 


still less does he give its pagination as a 
help to readers who may wish to refer from 
the German to the Syriac; and, what is 
most extraordinary, he makes no mention of 
Mr. Rendel Harris as the scholar to whom 
the discovery was due. Infact Mr. Harris’s 
name does not, I think, occur in the book 
at all, except in three foot-notes in which, 
by an odd coincidence, he is given credit 
for suggestions for which, as a more careful 
reading would have shown, he was not 
responsible. The very modest tone in which 
Dr. Raabe puts forth his own work is sufli- 
cient proof that this curious oversight is 
not intentional. 
J. ARMITAGE RoBrnson. 


OF THE DE ORATORE. 


century Quintilian made a more complete 
and systematic presentation of the subject, 
and sought to preserve the Ciceronian style 
he so much admired. But one can feel the 
difference between the petted rhetorician 
and the practised political orator. Demo- 
sthenes left no guide-book to oratory. 
Chatham and Webster carried their secret 
to the grave. Cicero alone of the world’s 
great orators patiently revealed the methods 
of his art. His exposition, in this fullest of 
his oratorical treatises, deserves the best 
attention of English scholarship—an at: 
tention which it has now received. 

Dr. Wilkins’s introduction to this edition 
is sufficiently full. He claims for the De 
Oratore a superlative rank among the mani- 
fold works of its author. Cicero was inter- 
ested in philosophy, but he was much more 
interested in oratory. He elaborated this 
work with great care, and gave it the finish 
of his best style. The ditterent parts are 
particularly adapted to the several inter- 
locutors. Crassus and Antonius are the 
most prominent, and discourse on the chiet 
‘parts of oratory’: but others are brought 
in to impart life to the discussion, and to 
treat of minor themes. The introduction 
gives a satisfactory account of all these 
characters in the drama. Crassus heads the 
list, as the speaker most fully representing 
Cicero’s own views. Antonius follows ; 
then the younger men, Sulpicius and Cotta. 
These characters appear throughout the 
dialogue: the augur Scaevola takes part in 
the first book, Catulus and Caesar the orator 
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inthe secondandthird. Of these seven men, 
four were put to death; another died from 
illness induced by political strife; another 
from a wound received in battle : Scaevola 
alone reached a peaceful old age. Cicero 
himself was to be a still more illustrious 
victim of the turbulent last century of the 
Roman Republic. 

The most important portion of the intro- 
duction is the ‘Sketch of the History of 
Rhetoric.’ Here, of course, Greek eloquence 
receives the first and fullest treatment, as is 
the case in the Orator of Dr. Sandys. The 
list of Greeks who taught or practised 
oratory is a long one, from the Sicilian 


Corax down to the Rhodian Molon. These 
were accidental outlying termini: the 


culmination of Greek oratory could be 
nowhere else than at Athens. It was 
Athens that made Roman oratory possible. 
Cicero himself, in the Brutus, prefaced his 
account of Roman eloquence with an 
enumeration of Greek forerunners. The 
Attie Ten, and most of all Demosthenes, 
were standing models for public speakers at 
Rome, especially from the time of Crassus. 

Dr. Wilkins’s account of the rise of 
Roman eloquence deals less with persons 
than with treatises: the Brutus suflices for 
the former. Especially full is his analysis 
of the treatise ad Herennium, long incorrectly 
attributed to Cicero, whose name is now 
displaced by that of Cornificius. This 
analysis, including comparisons with Herma- 
goras, Aristotle, and other Greek writers, 
and still more with Cicero and Quintilian, 
oceupies eight of these full pages, and 
shows how formal and dry was the rhetori- 
cal teaching at Rome till Cicero gave it 
life. 

Before Rome had an oratory of its own, 
the Greeks had themselves lapsed from the 
Attic standard. As at a later time the 
Silver Age marked degeneration at Rome, 
so in the Greek-speaking world there was 
a decadence from the liberty and the health- 
ful political activity of the golden era. 
Oratory could not but share this decadence. 
The new type was named Asiatic, but it was 
not confined to Asia. Athens itself was no 
longer Attic. This degenerate eloquence 
was nearer to Cicero’s time, and might 
easily have swept him into its train, as it 
did Hortensius. It is more to his credit 
than we are apt to think that he resisted 
its false attractions, and fixed his gaze on 
the earlier and purer models. He was 
indeed criticized by younger contemporaries 
as not conforming to the best standards ; 
but he shows in the Brutus how flexible and 
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various were the Attic exemplars, and 
proves his right to the Attic name. Landor 
may be quoted : ‘ Asiatic never was Cicero, 
though he sometimes wore at the bottom 
of his rhetorician robe a flounce too many.’ 
Drs. Wilkins and Sandys both deny a 
separate standing to the school of 
Rhodes. 

Our editor gives a satisfactory history 
of the text of the De Oratore, naming the 
various MSS. available for collation. These 
were all imperfect (codices inwtili) up to 
Landriani’s great discovery at Lodi, in 1422. 
The copy which he found was lost by 
Barziza of Milan, and it is uncertain how 
much of it was transcribed. It supplied the 
missing portions of the work; but the 
codices mutili still retain the higher author- 
ity. Dr. Wilkins prints the chief variations 
in connection with his text, and in the notes 
devotes considerable space to the most 
knotty passages. In a few instances, ¢.g. 
i. 202, he is compelled to say, ‘The reading 
of the MSS. makes no sense.’ He does not 
hesitate to dispute the judgment of pre- 
ceding editors, and often supplements his 
own opinion by a ‘happy conjecture’ of 
Dr. Reid. 

In general the notes show abundantly the 
editor’s ability and industry. More than 
this, they gave evidence of rare editorial 
sanity. In dealing with such varied and 
confusing material, it needs a sound judg- 
ment to take invariably the right path, and 
to avoid profitless digressions. For the De 
Oratore there is no safer guide than Dr. 
Wilkins. 

Much attention has been given to points 
of history, of biography, of government and 
law, of customs, and of literary allusion. 
Cicero’s writings bristle with references to 
all these things, and his expounder must 
patiently follow im many byways. Even 
where the author only stopped to glance at 
a name, a fact, a common-place of tradition 
or imagination, or threw in a_ striking 
figure of speech, the editor must show what 
it was that invited the pause, or suggested 
the allusion. Such side-paths make his task 
laborious. Notice e.g. in the first book, the 
explanation of decursus honorum (1), wrbanae 
tribus (38), centwmviri (173) still left obscure, 
pater patratus (181), duodecim seripta (217), 
hastae amentatae (242); in the second book, 
Persium non curo legere (25), suscipere and 
recipere causam (101) [cf. the more general 
accipere (114), lex Thoria (284): im the 
third book, the schools of the Academy (68), 
politici philosophi (109), Cicero’s periods 
(186), the mask of Roscius (221). There 
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are full citations relating to the stock 
figures of speech. 

The notes are not less ample in their 
treatment of word-meanings, and to the 
scholar this is one of their chief merits. 
There is no undue display of derivations, 
though the editor does not hesitate to 
criticize what he deems a wrong conjecture. 
Where the etymology is not in doubt, there 
is often an opportunity for nice discrimina- 
tions of meaning, in the uses of single words, 
and in the comparison of so-called synonyms. 
Out of very many instances the following 
may serve as specimens : in book i., callidus 
and peritus (48 and 109), perurbanus (72), 
probare and probabilis (129), the words for 
wit and humour(159), recordatio and memoria 
(228), tmportunus (230), hebes and rudis 
(248). Perhaps the nicest of these discrimi- 
nations is s.v. subtilis (17). In the second 
book, we may note importare (53), reverens 
(122), educere and educare (124), clawdicare 
(249), notatio (358). In Book iii. depulsus 
(11), vetws and antiguus (28), mendicus (92) 
recuperare and usurpare (110), obsoletwm 
[verbum] (150), obtinere (224). Adhaerescere 
(37) scarcely needs the label of a ‘ curious 
use,’ for so natural a metaphor. In books 
i, and 11, the number of words translated is 
largely increased in the second editions, 
and the renderings are always helpful. 

The notes have little to say of the com- 
mon-places of grammar. Orthography is 
occasionally discussed, as in quattwor (i. 97), 
uti (119), eloquenti (259). Syntactical con- 
structions are sparingly noticed, as with con- 
cedere (i. 56), swadere (i. 251), the ‘ precipi- 
tation of verbs’ (i. 100), daborare (ii. 8) [cf. 
Brut. 184), implorare (ii. 144), auwribus 
accidere (ill. 29), iungere (iii. 55), multum 
maius (iil. 92), meminisse (iii. 333). Ques- 
tions on the border line of the indicative and 
the subjunctive moods receive little discus- 
sion. (There is a vacillation between the 
terms subjunctive and conjunctive.) Dr. 
Wilkins is conservative on the point of the 
‘subjunctive of repeated action’ in Cicero : 
see Hale’s ‘cum constructions,’ p.232, and 
the increased list of examples in the German 
translation, p. 284. Though not agreeing 
with the American professor, he mentions 
his production with respect, and quotes the 
phrase ‘character of the situation’ (ii.2). 

The notes are enlivened by illustrations 
from things modern and English: e.g. the 
House of Commons (ii.333), the actor 
Liston (289). In connection with i.85 
(bene moratae) there might well be a reference 
to 0.184. Under 11.2335 there is a needless 
repetition from i. 38. 
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A glance at the very full and excellent 
Index shows the varying uses and combina- 
tions of Cicero’s words. See e.g. agere, artes, 
caput, causa, commentatio, discrepare, efferre, 
Jides, fugere, genus, locus, modus, numerus, 
occupare, oratio, os, partes, ponere, princeps, 
prudentia, quaestio, ratio, referre, sensus, 
sequi, studium, tempus, tenere, vis. The 
index is well nigh a lexicon, translating 
many more words than are touched on in 
the notes. 

Dr. Wilkins’s straightforwardness leads 
him into some harshness of animadversion, 
which seems to have grown upon him in 
the notes of the third book. Is it an un- 
conscious infection from certain German 
philologists? A ‘very bad mistake ’ is at- 
tributed to Calvert (11). (The succeeding 
note acknowledges an error of his own in 
the introduction.) Under 62 Piderit makes 
a ‘strange slip,’ and Sorof ‘blunders as 
badly.’ Jn 139 the latter is guilty of an 
‘extraordinary oversight.’ Lewis and 
Short’s Lexicon is soundly rated: ‘not as 
L. and §. absurdly put it’ (86); an L. and 
S. rendering in 200 is ‘quite erroneous’ ; 
‘L. and 8S. are quite wrong here’ (208). 
A rule of good Dr. Reid is ‘ upset,’ in treat- 
ing of memini (i.33). Why need the faulty 
work of others be mentioned at all? In 
annotating an immortal treatise, may not 
ephemeral personalities be wholly elimina- 
ted 4 

We note a few errors of the printer, or 
oversights in re-editing. References to the 
re-written introduction are incorrectly given 
under i. 10, 14, 16, 17, 18, 22, 47, 86 dvs, 
142, 143; ii. 32, 160, 307. Introduction, 
p. 9, for Brut. 44, read 43: under i. 32, for 
cogita, read cogitata ; 40, for Brut. 27. 10, 
read 27. 105; 114, for Brut. 47. 114, read 
174: ii. 37, for wi, read vi; 320, strike out 
i. after Brut.; 316. 366, for sc. read Le.: 
iis. 9 n., for Catullus, read Catulus ; 21, for 
Brut. 35. 152, read 132 ; 220, for Brut. 151, 
read 141. In index, s.v. wrbanitas, for i. 
77, read i.72. In i. 44 probabilis (of thing, 
not of person) would find closer parallels in 
63 and 240. Underi. 141 the editor must 
be asked for the meaning intended in the 
phrase ‘the general exception of some word.’ 
‘Firstly’ does not look well under ii. 144. 
As a whole, Dr. Wilkins’s work is marked 
by unusual accuracy——not only in the Latin 
sense (i.38), but in the English sense as 
well. 

Some of us remember the time when the 
best editions of the De Oratore had a very 
meagre outfit of annotation, scant introduc- 
tions, and no index. Professor Kingsley’s 
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for example had short Latin ‘ Arguments,’ 
four duodecimo pages of introduction, hardly 
more than two dozen pages of notes. There 
was a fear lest the student should receive 
too much assistance. The change to the 
present superb edition is most striking. 
Here the student is not lifted over all the 
difficult places: he is led to do more hard 


work by finding before him the most tempt- - 


ing lines of research. He does more than 
translate so many pages of Latin: he learns 
to compare the treatise with kindred writ- 
ings of Cicero himself and of other rhetori- 
cians, Greek and Roman ; to trace the history 
of a noble art, through noble exemplars ; to 
understand the troubled times in which the 
orator lived, and the studies to which he 
resorted for consolation ; to meet his teachers 
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and contemporaries ; to sean anew the his: 
torical and literary setting of this valuable 
work ; to see what perils of oblivion it has 
survived ; to appreciate the labour required 
in searching out and clarifying the original 
text; to understand the principles of sound 
criticism and interpretation, 

We have to thank Dr. Wilkins for his 
wise directions in these and other lines of 
study. We congratulate him on the com- 
pletion of a helpful and noble work. It is 
in itself a reward to link his name, for this 
generation at least, with the completest 
oratorical treatise of the greatest Roman 
orator. 

Martin Kettoce. 
University of California. 





ST. GEORGE STOCK’S EDITION 


Cicero pro Sex. Roscio: with Introduction 
and Notes: by Sr. Georee Stock, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press, 1890). 3s. 6d. 


THIs is a good piece of work, complete in all 
its parts. The introduction contains a 
section on Rhetoric which will be found 
useful by students who have not already 
traversed the same ground under the fuller 
guidance of Prof. A. 8. Wilkins (introd. to 
de Oratore I.). The statement that Cicero 
belonged to the ‘ Rhodian School’ of oratory 
is somewhat crude. Blass (as quoted by 
Landgraf, pro S. osc. p. 121) combats the 
existence of such a school as intermediate 
between the Atticand Asiatic schools. The 
Rhodians are indebted to Cicero (e.g. Brut. 
§ 51) for this erection into independence. 
Gratitude to his master Molon prompted it : 
and further, it was natural that having 
identified the ‘genus grande dicendi’ and 
‘genus tenue’ with the Asiatic and Attic 
schools respectively, he should attribute the 
‘genus medium’ to the Rhodians. But 
Dionysius Halic. tells us that the latter took 
the Attic Hyperides as their model; and 
they may best be regarded as ‘part of the 
Atticizing reaction against the degenerate 
Asiatic style of their day’ (Sandys, Orator 
p. XXXvii., also notes on $$ 20, 25). In his 
rhetoric, as in other things, Cicero himself 
belongs to the ‘ eclectic school.’ 

A word on a few points in the notes. In 
§ 15, a reference to Quint. iv. 2, 129 would 
have indicated this ‘initium a_ persona 
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factum’ as a normal opening of a narratio. 
In § 57 litteram illam...ita vehementer ad 
caput adfigent, the Schol. Gronoy. refers 
the letter K to the ‘condemno’ of the jurors’ 
voting-tablet, the ‘littera tristis’ of Mil. 
$15. It is generally explained by a hypo- 
thesis, which lacks all other support 
(v. Ernesti, Clav. Ciceron. sub voce. lex 
Remmia), that calumniatores were hterally 
branded witha K. But the diction seems 
remote from the usual phrases inurere, 
inscriptio frontis (Sen. de ira iii. 3, 6): and 
is surely chosen merely for the sake of a 
humorous antithesis to ‘erura suffringent’ : 
caput referring in actual fact only to the 
civil disabling of false accusers. So in 
Cluent. § 129 censoriae severitatis nota 
inuretur ; where a literal branding is out of 
the question. In $ 64 servus quisquam, it 
must be by a lapsus calami that quisquam is 
called a subst. ; cp. notes on §$ 74, 94 on 
its adjectival use. In § 65 it is misleading 
to compare the use of non modo before ne.. 
quidem with ov 6zws, which can be trans- 
lated ‘ not only not’ even before the positive 
aAXa kat (Goodwin § 707, 8). The imperf. 
subj. used as a past potential, to express a 
case possible in the past, occurs more than 
once without receiving its true explanation. 
In § 92 impellerent is explained as depen- 
dent on esse ‘an imperfect infin.’ We 
prefer to call this, with possent of § 91 and 
poneret of § 102 (these two verbs are under 
the regimen of ut and receive no explana- 
tion from Mr. Stock), and finally § 105 
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(wrongly explained) Africanus...si sua res 
ageretur, testimonium non diceret, a potential 
denoting a case possible in the past ; in fact 
the analogue of the pres. subj. in protasis 
and apodosis in primary time. (Since writing 
this | have read Prof. Sonnenschein’s paper 
on the Prospective Subjunctive, Classical 
Review, February 1893, with which I think 
I am here in general accord.) In § 112 
Mr. Stock accepts Kayser’s insertion of non 
before posse: not so Landgraf, who reads 
minime leve for minime grave, suspecting 
that grave is a gloss which has displaced leve 
in the text. Certainly Cicero represents the 
commission given to T. Roscius Capito by 
his fellow-townsmen as a very important one. 
But the antithesis between grave and leve is 
quite Ciceronian. The sense of the ordinary 
text is—‘ You undertake a_ responsibility 
which you think you can meet, and which 
seems far from grave to those who are 
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serious enough themselves: [and yet you 
fail to fulfil it]. So you are false to your 
trust. A link seems wanting in the 
thought, whatever reading we take. 

In § 139 nostri isti nobiles, a depth of 
meaning is discovered in the words, of which 
Cicero himself was certainly unconscious : 
‘this combination of two pronouns of 
different persons exactly expressing Cicero’s 
position on the outside of the aristocratical 
party.’ The wave of the hand with which 
he spoke must have been as significant as 
Lord Burleigh’s memorable nod. Equally 
questionable is the suggestion in § 23 of the 
Vergilian meaning ‘ corpse’ for funus ; and 
the derivation in § 38 of nequam (‘ne quam 
frugem habet’), which should surely be re- 
garded as originally a negative adverb forma- 
tion (cp. perquam) giving the same sense as 
O.E. a ‘nithing,’ Greek ovdeis, oddeves. 

W. Yorke Fausser. 





SKENE'’S ‘ANTE 


‘Ante Agamemnona’: a new departure in 
philology. Nos. i. ii. ili. iv. (to be con- 
tinued). By ANpDREw PHILIP SKENE, of 
Skene, and of Hallyards-Fife, Scotland ; 
Chief of the name ; also of Skenesborough, 


North America. Oxford and London. 
1892. Pp. 118. _ 3s. 6d. 


‘Av the bottom of Greek,—therefore of 
course of all the cognate tongues,—lies the 
strange monosyllable 18d, preserved almost 
in Greek alone, and which must have meant 
* fluid’’ in general, since it is found not only 
in iBdys, Bartow, AGmTw, x... but (minus 
the vowel) in PddAdAw, PBdeAAG, BdeAXov, 
mTUw, k.T.A., each of which relates to a fluid 
other than water.’ 

‘No word in Archaean Greek expressed 
* wet,’ nor is any idea traced from it, unless 
it were composed of this monosyllable no 
matter how changed (a86, oyd, eyd, x.7.A.), 
and another, A preceded by a vowel.’ 

‘ No word expressed “ not wet,” nor is any 
idea traced from it, unless composed of this 
monosyllable and another, p preceded by a 
vowel, so that A apparently meant “ yes” or 
* plus,” and p “no” or minus.” ’ 

‘There are, so to speak, no phonetic 
changes at all, save that pis a bad B, va 
bad » and A; and o a substitute for any 
consonant, which had no existence at all in 
Archaean Greek; labials and gutturals 
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interchanging of course according to dialect, 
but dentals never interchanging with them.’ 

These are Mr. Skene’s main principles, all 
quoted from pp. 7 and 8. Incidentally, he 
makes many other remarkable discoveries ; 
the Homeric forms in -cxov are not iteratives 
but simple imperfects, every one of them 
from a present in -oxw, -ox- being a Greek 
substitution for -x7-, and -xr- being one of 
the forms of the Protean 186 (pp. 48—66) ; 
Fis a doubled y, and therefore it is called 
Digamma, and so the Gortynian KATAFEA- 
MENON is xatayyeApevwv (‘in D. without 
augment’ where D. probably means Doric), 
and the meaning is ‘ the citizens having been 
informed’; (p. 84) Goafev means ‘ to purify’ 
‘or ‘atone,’ but purification was accompanied 
with wailing, so tivas 7of’ édpas taade por 
Godgere ; means ‘what temples, pray, are 
ye re-consecrating that ye wail sot’ and 
im dpxas 8 ovtwvos Godfwy means ‘rules, not 
singing small, not cowering before any higher 
power’ (p. 113). And the triumphs of Mr. 
Skene’s method are not confined to Greek. 
By the mere light of nature he can put Mr. 
Sayce right on Assyrian etymology (p. 114). 
He says that Tiglath-Pileser is urr-vyé-tA-arr- 
A-ert-ep ; Mr. Sayce says that it is Zulsul- 
ti-pal-es-ira, ‘the servant of the son of 
E-sira,’ whereupon Mr. Skene goes on: ‘/ 
perfectly see that Mr. Sayce’s interpretation of 
T. may be correct [his own Italics]. I 
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doubt, however, whether the one I arrived 
at previously be not the right one.... Which 
is the more likely title for the Assyrian 
monarch, Mr. Sayce’s or mine?’ And then 
he carries his victorious arms through the 
linguistic universe. Pharaoh is urr-ap-a/- 
ont =urtef-ep-apB (Tvpavvos) or urTef-ep-ayd 
(ko¢pavos). Abraham is afd-tp-afaud. ‘No 
names are better Greek, or more 
simple variants of Elis, Delphi, Thera, «ce. 
than are Magdala, Zanzibar, Zulu, Lhassa’ 
(and nine more, ranging from China to Peru), 
(peaty). 

If only De Morgan was alive and knew 
comparative philology ! Indeed, the second 
wish is hardly necessary, for Mr. Skene 
could get into the Budget ef Paradoxes as it 
stands ; in his time he has made discoveries 
in astronomy, in opposition to Sir George 
Airy and Mr. Proctor, and found them 
confirmed, to his own satisfaction, by later 
authorities (pp. 44, 45). In many ways, 
he is like the immortal James Smith of 
the Budgel ; he is as fertile in expedients, 
as irrepressible, as irrefutable. But the 
differences are all on the side of Mr. Skene. 
His modesty, his candour, his good temper, 
are beyond all praise. He gives himself no 
airs on the strength of his achievements ; 
rather, he is humbly grateful to have been 
the unworthy instrument of such great 
things. ‘It appeared so unlikely that to 
me, an indifferent scholar, and a very bad 
mathematician, should have been revealed 
the real meaning of the component parts of 
words....that I debated within myself for 
long whether I should not do more wisely to 
spare myself the toil of working it out, the 
certainty of being snubbed and laughed at, 
and the probability of dying actively 
despised, instead of passively obscure.....I 
trust this avowal of my excessive self- 
distrust at first will partly atone for any 
occasional arrogance and petulance there may 
be found in the foregoing pages, as well as 
enhance the value of my present absolute 
confidence in the truth—and I will dare to 
add even the exhaustive finality almost—of 
my present conclusions.’ Could anybody 
better exemplify Mr. Ruskin’s canon, ‘ The 
self-assertion of the great man is the 
assertion not of I but of It’? And more 
unique (among his kind) than his personal 
modesty is his gentleness to the unbelieving 
scholars who are blind to the light. ‘The 
men who, when I am to be judged, will 
profit by the crowd’s cry, Von hunc, sed 
Barabbam.’ ‘‘*We don’t know you; therefore 
you know nothing.’ That is what they say.’ 
These are the only places where he speaks 


with any personal bitterness, and there is 
only one passage where he suggests any bad 
faith; and those who know the ways of 
paradoxers will agree that only three 
outbreaks in 118 pages are a saintly height 
of forbearance. And then, Mr. Skene has 
a lively fancy and a sense of humour, which 
continually take him away from his subject ; 
and as soon as he gets away from it, he is 
delightful. Even his title-page is a piece of 
biography, and his narrative of his dealings 
with professors and editors is full of enter- 
tainment. Even in the midst of his dis- 
quisitions he abounds in obiter dicta like 
these (objecting to the explanations of the 
Klean xartapaioee as ‘ imprecate’): ‘ Unfair 
protection of ladies and foreigners....[or] 
unfair neglect of do. do., and in either case 
direct encouragement to profane swearing’ 
(p. 107). ‘In Greek (me duce) the same word 
connotes ‘slave’ and ‘lord’: both mean 
‘water’; the first, because his office was to 
draw; the second, because his office was 
originally to preside at the drawing’ (p. 114). 
‘There are reasons for believing that speech 
began at the sea-side.....[ After two linguistic 
reasons| Heart-disease is rarer by the sea 
than elsewhere; therefore the brain of 
mdpadot is better nourished, and should be 
quicker than that of zeéd.atoc’ (pi 424).0" St 
seems unfair for a journal to announce a 
root wr = water for one man.....and to burke 
a root arr = water for another’ (p. 10). 

Mr. Skene will say that I have ‘held’ his 
opinions ‘up to derision,’ without making 
any attempt to show why they are wrong ; 
and indeed there is nothing else to be done. 
It is possible to argue where both sides have 
common canons of evidence, but without 
them both sides can only assert. As soon 
as Mr. Skene begins to quote a Greek word, 
he begins to make statements about its 
sounds, which he does not support by any 
evidence, and which conflict with evidence 
that other people accept as cogent. ‘ is 
a bad B.’ Where, except before a v? ‘y is 


a bad » and X.2 Where? ‘oa substitute for. 


any consonant.’ Where, except when 
either (1) other dialects of Greek show -z, 
or (2) other languages show a voiceless con- 
sonant followed by a consonantal ¢ (Mr. 
Skene will have none of i, but we really 
cannot do without it). ‘@=a7, xz, Bd, 6, 
pd, fo. Where? All Mr. Skene’s answer 
consists in quoting long lists of Greek 
words, strung together on these and similar 
principles. ‘ vAozis, stlis, are also equiva- 
lents, urruf-N-or7-188, urr-uf-A1B8— (urtuf- 
suffering tmesis), also “Evud, -dAvos, baAvos 
(eudef-eX-umt-ad-wmt-) tg. topiv (vrref ous 
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A)’ (p. 19). This is an average specimen. 
Mr. Skene says ‘A becomes v.’ We say 
‘ prove it,’ and he answers ‘ the 7 of sanguis 
was once an 7.’ In short, when we ask Mr. 
Skene to prove to us that chalk is cheese, 
he unloads a capacious pocket, full of chalk 
fragments, and says ‘This bit is cheese, and 
this bit is cheese, and this bit,’ and so on to 
the end. 

Mr. Skene appeals to two arguments which 
have often misled the inexperienced in more 
subjects than comparative philology. One 
of these is the success of the outsider, the 
other is the disagreement of the experts. 

(1). Mx. Skene puts on his title-page some 
words from the Saturday Review: ‘ A sound 
general ignorance of what has been done 
before is not a bad equipment for an observer, 
especially when his subject is one where 
fallacies have had a wider currency than 
facts.’ The emphatic word in that sentence 
is the word ‘ observer.’ The ‘sound general 
ignorance’ can only be useful where the 
facts are all there, and visible to the naked 
eye, but the use of the naked eye has gone 
out of fashion with the experts,—when the 
philosophers give reasons why the bucket is 
no heavier with the fish put in, and the 
plain man weighs it to see. But these are 
the very rarest cases. How many cases in 
the history of knowledge can Mr. Skene or 
the Saturday Review produce, where the 
unlearned man has set the learned right ? 
For a man is not unlearned because he is 
unprofessional. Goethe was a respectable 
physiologist, Kant was a respectable astrono- 
mer, before they suggested the inter-maxillary 
bone and the consolidation of nebulae. As 
a rule, the man who makes discoveries is the 
expert. Even where the ‘currency of 
fallacies’ was the ‘ widest,’ in mediaeval 
medicine, the awakening came from the pro- 
fessional physicians. Further, if we grant 
the value of ignorance to the observer, Mr. 
Skene has not taken the part of an observer, 
but the part of a theorist. In language the 
only ‘observer’ is the man who records 
usage as it stands, the man who makes lists 
of words and grammatical forms, and occur- 
rences of sounds in given connexions, and 
usages of syntax,—the man who tells us 
what is the earliest instance of -as, and 
how the Latin inscriptions spell preposition- 
compounds, and how many times ovv can be 
found in Greek prose, and how many kinds 
of r-sounds there are in Northumberland. 
In the nature of the case, etymology is a 
theory founded on observation, not a fact of 
the observation itself, and Mr. Skene must 
excuse us if we say that until he has read 
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other people’s theories he is not qualified to 
theorize. 

(2). Here we come to Mr. Skene’s second 
fallacy. He thinks that he is absolved from 
reading the comparative philologists (of 
course he says ‘ philologists’ simpliciter) be- 
cause the earlier authorities are contradicted 
by the later ones. Amurath to Amurath 
succeeds. Schleicher and Curtius superseded 
Bopp, and Brugmann has superseded 
Schleicher. Mr. Skene has made a pretty 
collection de repugnantibus grammatistis, how 
Mr. Wilkins says that ‘a teacher who 
now contents himself with reproducing the 
doctrines of Schleicher and Curtius’ will 
teach ‘baseless theories’ and ‘exploded 
speculations,’ how Mr. Wharton says that 
Bopp’s ‘account of the letters is wholly 
untrustworthy,’ how Mr. Sayce writes to 
him personally that ‘there never was a 
parent-Aryan,’ how Mr. Monro finds ‘ solu- 
tions confessedly incomplete’ and facts that 
‘cannot be explained.’ Well, it is all true. 
We contradict our predecessors, and each 
other ; and our successors will contradict us, 
and each other. But our subject is like all 
others ; the outsider hears the controversies 
and he does not hear the agreement. It is 
intelligible, though scarcely reasonable, to 
say that because the authorities differ you 
will leave comparative philology alone. 
But to say that because they differ you will 
publish your opinion on comparative phil- 
ology without reading them, is like saying 
that because Hebraists differ you will 
publish your opinion on the date of the Penta- 
teuch without learning Hebrew. Andas to 
the supposed contradictions, what are the 
facts? All that is new in the most modern 
books comes from developing the principles 
of the older books, distinguishing phenomena 
that they lumped together (e.g. the different 
qualities of gutturals, the Indo-European 
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vague (e.g. the scope of phonetic laws), re- 
adjusting the relative proportions of different 
components of causation (e.g. phonetic 
succession, analogical re-formation). And 
of the older masters themselves, nearly all 
who have lived into our time have gone on 
with the movement. Because Schleicher 
died too soon, and Curtius held back, and 
Max Miiller is only half-convinced, the 
English public which knows only those names 
imagines that all the old men say katvarams 
and the young men are divided between 
qtvrrms and getvorms and other grisly phan- 
toms. They do not know how Johannes 
Schmidt and Fick and Gustav Meyer and 
Delbriick and Hiibschmann and Bugge and 
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Bezzenberger and Schweitzer-Sidler, and 
many another who was committed to the old 
by many a written word, have given their 
hands to efficacious science. But let Mr. 
Skene neglect everything new, if he chooses, 
and read only books written before 1877. He 
will find many points left vague, many rules 
that break down at a pinch, many explana- 
tions that contradict each other. But, if he 
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will only search with a tenth part of the 
diligence that he has devoted to stringing 
the Greek lexicon into chains of linkless 
incongruity, he will find abundant evidence 
to prove that whatever may be the truth 
about the Indo-European language, at least 
it did not consist of the syllable 88. 


T. C. Snow. 


KLOTZ ON THE BASIS OF OLD ROMAN METRE. 


Grundziige altrémischer Metrik, by RicHarp 
Kuorz (Teubner, Leipzig, 1890). 12 Mk. 


THE review of a book like this, which con- 
tains nearly 600 pages of matter demanding 
close attention and to a large extent based 
upon an original point of view, is a task 
involving no little labour and responsibility, 
especially as the author has worked under 
conditions which make it almost a marvel 
that he should have produced such a book at 
all. Amid the heavy labours of a teacher 
of the highest form at a Leipzig Gymnasium 
Klotz has proposed to himself the ambi- 
tious task of demonstrating that a single 
principle runs through the scansion of all 
the various metres employed by the old 
Latin dramatists, and that the peculiarities 
of so-called Plautine versification are not a 
retrogade movement, but a natural develop- 
ment and joint-product of Greek and native 
Roman art. It is therefore no matter of 
surprise that errors due to haste are to be 
found in this work. But it is inevitable 
that under these circumstances much time 
and care is required of the reviewer if his 
judgment is to be of any value: indeed 
every reader is bound to test every state- 
ment made before accepting it, and to con- 
trol the instances given by reference to his 
own collections or to other authorities. 

The difficulty of the reviewer is increased 
by the fact that in spite of many patent 
defects the work of Klotz is of high value. 
New points of view are opened up, and old 
doctrines are presented in a new light. 
Whether one agrees with the author or not, 
one feels that one is to a greater or less 
extent his debtor. Klotz is an original 
thinker and he possesses special qualifica- 
tions for the present task in his intimate 
acquaintance with Greek metres and a fine 
ear. From such a man the minute analysis 
of Plautine rhythms comes very well: per- 


haps it will give pause to those whose ideas 
of prosody and metre are derived entirely 
from later models to be reminded that 
shortenings like Pollié, mentid, dinero, quo- 
modo, pals, etc., are to be found in Horace, 
and that Plautus would have retorted the 
charge of cacophony upon the author of 


Suis et ipsa Roma uirtbus ruit. 


To do justice to this stimulating book and 
at the same time to point out its short- 
comings is no easy task. 

The need of further light upon the sub- 
ject of Plautine prosody is startlingly 
shown by the diverse ways in which the 
subject is treated in the introductions which 
editors prefix to separate plays. Of recent 
English editors scarcely two are entirely 
agreed upon some of the cardinal doctrines, 
and the state of mind of the beginner who 
studies these treatises in succession is not to 
be envied—for example in regard to the 
question of shortened syllables, which Klotz 
puts in the first place in his work. The 
various theories which have been advanced 
on this point may be divided into two great 
classes—(i) those which explain shortenings 
as due to pronunciation owt of relation to 
metre, and (ii) those which throw the burden 
of explanation upon the metrical ictus. The 
first class comprises many varieties of 
theory: some, like Ritschl, believe in 
syncope or ecthlipsis, synizesis, loss of final 
consonants, ete. Others, like Corssen, 
appeal to the influence of the ‘ Hochton’ or 
prose accent. Those who belong to either 
branch of this class generally, though not 
necessarily, hold, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, that the language of Plautus repre- 
sents the ‘vulgar Latin’ of his day, or as 
Bentley said a ‘popularis pronuntiandi 
mos ’—a view against which Klotz protests, 
and I believe rightly ; for the same pecu- 
liarities as are found in comedy appear also in 
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the tragedy of the period, where vulgarisms 
cannot well have found place; and real 
vulgarisms such as caballus for ‘ horse’ are 
conspicuous by their absence from Plautus 
and still more from Terence. ‘The lan- 
guage of the Roman drama is essentially 
the conversational speech of the upper 
classes’ (der vornehme Umgangston ; Klotz, 
p. 22). We must not confuse occasional 
grossness of thought with vulgarism of 
diction.—Corssen was followed in the main 
by Wagner and Brix, these treating the 
ictus of the verse, or as Wagner called it 
the ‘rhythmical accent,’ as an equivalent for 
the prose accent (Wagn. Intr. to Aul. 2nd 
ed., pp. 51-58; Brix, Intr. to Trin., p. 
16).—The second great class is chiefly 
represented by C. F. W. Miiller, who in his 
Plautinische Prosodie pp. 83-85 calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the shortenings in 
question are found only under certain 
metrical conditions, ¢.e. always in a certain 
relation to the ictus metricus: the law is 
that the shortened syllable must always 
make up, together with the short syllable 
which must precede it, the arsis or thesis of 
a foot ; for example widé must always form 
either an arsis (uidé nunc) or a thesis (widé 
ninc). Miiller’s book was an attempt to 
substitute a single metrical rule for a multi- 
plicity of prosodical considerations affecting 
particular words or groups of words. 

It is to the latter school that Klotz 
belongs. But his law of metrical shortening 
is in some respects wider, in others more 
limited, than the law of Miiller. “In 
iambic and cretic words the final syllable, 
whether long by nature or by position, is 
shortened! when it falls together with a 
preceding short syllable in a resolvable arsis 
of any metre, or a thesis of anapaestic metre, 
or an ‘outer thesis’ of iambic or trochaic 
metre (except the 7th of the iambic septen- 
arius)”’: Klotz, pp. 54, 59. Later on he 
extends the law to bacchiac and cretic 
metres mutatis mutandis. It will be 
observed that Klotz rightly includes under 
the law cretic words like obsecro, impera, as 
well as iambie words (cf. Rud. 944a Hnécds 
iam me odio, quisquis és) ; on the other hand 
he limits the operation of the law to resolv- 
able arses and certain theses. By the 
excellent term ‘ outer thesis’ he means a 
thesis which comes immediately before the 
principal ictus of a dipody—in iambics the 
Ist, 3rd, 5th ( , oy Bh fi) ))), im tro: 


—-Wwewy 


chaics the 2nd, 4th, 6th (som ; 3 


é 
wa Ve Vv YY 


, 


1 Tt does not follow that it became as short as an 
ordinary short syllable. Klotz has some good remarks 
about half-short syllables. 
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_& , | _.)5 by ‘inner thesis’ he means a 
thesis which comes immediately after the 
principal ictus of a dipody. That the inner 
thesis were kept comparatively pure is a 
priort likely from the analogy of Greek 
verse, and I think Klotz has in the main 
established his point, though he probably 
goes too far when he says that the shorten- 
ing of iambic words in these places was 
‘fast ganz ausgeschlossen’; on p. 76 he 
admits iambic groups like «bi dc-casio, and 
in many places of his book he quotes in- 
stances with iambic words, like uide nune, 
in inner thesis. Further the same principle 
is shown to apply wnder like conditions to all 
the various metres ; the Roman dramatists, 
having found or developed a certain usage 
in one metre, immediately extended it to 
others. For example, the shortening of 
cretic words is shown to be no special pecu- 
liarity of anapaestic verse ; the reason why 
it is comparatively rare in iambics and 
trochaics is that the dactylic word is equally 
inadmissible (except under certain special 
conditions) ; wherever Plautus could admit 
abdéré he could admit abdidi. | Whether it 
is quite true that anapaests stand in all 
respects on the same footing as iambics and 
trochaics, I do not feel prepared to say. 
But it is at any rate no small merit on the 
part of Klotz to have disposed of a great 
many of the supposed anomalies, and to 
have exhibited a unity of principle running 
through the whole field of versification 
(Hinheitlichkeit der Technik). ‘The advance 
made by him is seen in the scansion of such 
an anapaestic tetrameter as Persa 797. 
Miiller (p. 405) scanned it 


Tirgium hine aiiféras | si sdpias :: At | tu 
bona libérta | haec scivisti 


a scansion which perhaps justified my expres- 
sion that Miiller employed the anapaestic 
metre as a ‘Home for Incurables.’ Klotz 
scans 
Iurgium hine aiféris | etc., which is conceiv- 
able, though still harsh (a cretic group and a 
cretic word, both with final syllable shortened). 
The main point however lies in shifting 
the burden of explanation on to the metrical 
ictus. Here the view of Miiller and Klotz 
presents some obvious advantages.?_ Word- 


2 Whether the ‘ Kiirzwngsgesetz’ (law of shorten- 
ing) should be called with Klotz a metrical pheno- 
menon pure and simple, or a linguistic phenomenon, 
as Skutsch calls it in his Forschwngen, recently 
noticed by Mr. W. M. Lindsay in the Classical 
Review (vi. 9), is another question, and the 
answer depends on how we understand these terms. 
If by ‘linguistic’ is meant such as reproduces the 
prose accent, then such scansions as obsecrd resist 
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accent no doubt was the basis on which the 
Roman dramatists founded their practice, 
and it came in as a prohibitive force to bar 
certain metrical collocations, such as two 
iambie words at the end of a senarius (6ctéim 
dabo'); again it is adequate to explain a 
great number of shortenings, such as wéni. 
But it will not explain them all, e.g. dbsecro, 
unless we greatly extend the scope of its 
influence ; and moreover it affords no ex- 
planation of the fact that we find in Plautus 
side by side with a@b%, décént, potéstatem, etc., 
the classical scansions az, décént, potéstdatem, 
etc. Whether the syllables in question are 
short or long in Plautus depends entirely 
upon their relation to the ictus metricus ; 
thus Men. 289 nine dbsdndti, 278 égo 
dbsdnabd, but Bacch. 97 ego dbsénabd. The 
ictus metricus on the other hand will explain 
all cases, if we admit as we ought that its 
influence extended backward as well as for- 
ward,? and that the secondary ictus of the 
dipody is equal in shortening power to the 
principal one. Where the ictus and the 
word-accent coincide, as in 4%, the latter 
need not be considered. 

If then Klotz had confined himself to 
stating the law of metrical shortening as 
above, there would have been little to criti- 
cize and much to approve. But he has gone 
further, and, as it seems to me, got himself 


the application of the term. On the other hand if 
by ‘metrical’ is meant a mere arbitrary shortening by 
the scenic poets of syllables which by the laws of 
speech were long, then it would certainly be hazard- 
ous to employ it. All that we can say is that the 
verse ictus often overrides the prose accent : when 
they come into conflict, the prose accent is sacrificed 
in the interests of the metre. But this sacrifice need 
not have involved a violation of the laws of sound : 
obsécrd is after all a very similar phenomenon to 
went. One thing seems clear, that we must be very 
cautious about altering the text merely because the 
metrical ictus falls upon an unusual place of a word. 
Thus when Mr. Lindsay (C.R. vi. 8, p. 342) wishes 
to emend Asin. 241 Pértitorwm simillumae sunt 
idnuae lenéniae because in other passages (Asin. 215, 
Bacch. 913, Cist. 81) Plautus writes similluwmus, he 
is on very uncertain ground : merely in order to get 
rid of an easily explicable phenomenon he has to 
assume a wholly unknown form or pronunciation 
(Portorum or Porttorum for Portitorum). Moreover 
I should like to see the evidence of Mr. Lindsay’s 
statement that all superlatives uniformly have the 
ictus on the antepenultimate in Plautus. What 
does he say to Aul. ii. 1. 19 optima, Pers 543 séd 
optume, Most. 410 wél Sptumd uel pésswmo, to say 
nothing of cases like Amph. 552, 561 sceléstissumus, 
where the principal ictus is on the second syllable ? 

1 [ employ the dot above the syllable to indicate 
the word-accent ; the acute accent to indicate the 
principle ictus of the dipody ; the grave accent to 
indicate the secondary ictus of the dipody. 

2 Klotz (p. 65) speaks of a ‘ Kraftiger Einsatz’ as 
explaining brevin én longinquo at the beginning of a 
line ; but this is quite inapplicable to the middle of a 
line. On p. 94 he admits an ‘Anlehnung an das 
Folgende.’ 
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into serious difficulties. He limits the words 
which can suffer shortening of an end- 
syllable under his law to the following 
classes. 1. Iambic words (widé, widént), and 
equivalent groups formed of two mono- 
syllables (e¢ d, wz hdne) or a monosyllable 
followed by a preposition in composition 
(quid dbs-tulisti). 2. Cretic words (obsecré, 
obsecrdnt), and, as equivalents, words of the 
form of the 4th Paeon (maritumis, rare), 
and trochaic words followed by a mono- 
syllable or a preposition in composition 
(iurgium hinc, obuiam ig-nobilis). Also words 
with cretie ending (indignior) and words 
with trochaic ending followed by a mono- 
syllable or by a preposition in composition 
(excuratus %n-cessisti). Among words which 
can shorten a middle syllable he admits only 
words of at least four syllables of which the 
first two form an iambus (werébamini, magis- 
tratus, iwuéntutem), and groups containing 
the same elements (nowo ornatu, pessume 
ornatus). See pp. 53-96, 

Unfortunately however these classes do 
not cover all the words which have to be 
taken into account. Even if we admit with 
Klotz that cases like in-diligenter, 5p-tume, ob- 
sonabo, dr-gentum, are due to the working of 
analogy, and grant that dm-quam, é-rgo may 
have been still felt as compounds(?), where 
shall we bring in éccum, inter, interest, iter- 
pellatio, éstis, usque, tiwor, hércle, etc., and a 
number of trisyllabic words with the second 
syllable shortened, like profécto, deiisti, 
senécta, sagitta? Many of these Klotz 
simply ignores, others he attempts to explain 
away or has recourse to alterations of the 
text. Thus when the last syllable of hercle, 
profecto ete. is elided (vel hércle énica, Rud. 
1401) he says vel hercl’ = an iambus ; but 
this will not help us in such cases as Trin. 
58, 559 meus quidem hércle numquam fit ; 
he admits préféc-to ut Mil. 185 b, but not 
profécto uidi Mil. 290 ; scelést-ae haé Most. 
504, but not sceléstaé or scéléstus ; dedistin 
he says may be paralleled by magistratus, 
because it is short for dedistine, but he has 
no room for dédisti or dedistt. He can coun- 
tenance sagittdtus, but not sagittu. In 
dealing with wxor he is particularly unfor- 
tunate : he arbitrarily selects five instances 
out of a large number in which the evidence 
points to wxor, and ignores the rest ; of his 
five one is a man of straw (Rud. 904) 
and he easily demolishes it; in three 
he cuts the knot by proposing to emend 
merely on account of the scansion (Rud. 
895,32 Cas. 227, Phorm. 776); one he 


3 He proposes Sed me uxor scelerata for Sed tixor 
seclesta. Observe that he is debarred from Sed wxor 


scélésta by his own act. 
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admits and explains it as forming with the 
preceding monosyllable a group = magis- 
trdtus (Merc. 244 ad mé domum intro dd 
uxorem ducturum meam, MSS.). No doubt 
he would explain silt uxérem Aul. Prol. 32, 
and Cas. 574, Hec. 514 in the same way ; 
but how about séd dxor Cas. 1000? [méa 
wxor Amph. 522, Cas. 304, téa daor Cas. 
329, éum waorem Cist. i. 1, 104, ea wxdr ii. 
3, 69 might be scanned with synizesis and 
elision. ] 

The reason why Klotz has here adopted a 
method of procedure which stands in sur- 
prising contrast to the main object of his 
book, substituting as he does a multiplicity 
of isolated cases for the homogeneous rule 
of Brix, is probably to be found in the fact 
that he employs, side by side with his metri- 
caltest,a second and wholly different test as to 
the admissibility of certain shortenings. 
This dualism of treatment runs through the 
whole of his first part: instead of boldly 
admitting that the ictus overrides considera- 
tions of prose pronunciation wherever 
shortening is in question, he tries everywhere 
to find a ‘sprachliche Erklirung’ of the 
phenomenon, 7.e. he tests it by linguistic 
canons. In some cases he is successful 
enough, e.g. when he explains the accentua- 
tion woluptds mea by the enclitie character of 
the possessive adjective.’ But in other cases 
his linguistic canons are of an arbitrary 
nature : sed wizér appears to him incredible 
because of the non-coincidence of the ictus 
with the word-accent ; séd wor appears to 
him less strange because the first syllable of 
uxor forms part of the arsis. I do not admit 
the sufficiency of the explanation ; but the 
main point is that a new element has been 
introduced into the question, and without 
any explicit recognition or justification of 
it. He would seem to hold that in cases 
where a syllable is shortened ictus and word- 
accent must not pull against one another ; 
in tacé they pull together, in tdcé niinc 
they work from opposite directions to pro- 
duce the same effect, and éxicds may possibly 
be treated in a similar way. But how does 
Klotz deal with numbers of cases like quis 
Grripit, uél éptumo, forem bdo, which he 

1 This explains only the accentuation, not the 
quantity ; the statement (p. 92) that the shortened 
uoliptas appears only in the phrase woluptds mea 
at the end of a verse may easily mislead: it is true 
only of the Nominative Singular; the oblique cases 
are frequently shortened in the middle of a line, 
e.g. Amph. 939 Capiint uoliptates, capiunt rirsum 
miserias, Merc. 548 Voltptdte, Cas. 426 and Epid. 
557 udliptatem, ete. Mr. Lindsay’s statement (C.2. 
vi. 8, p. 842) must also be taken subject to the same 


limitation. It would be strange indeed if woluptas 
stood on a different footing from wolwntas. 
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admits under his law of shortening (pp. 73, 
75)% Here the word-accent, if we admitted 
its force, would create just the same diffi- 
culty as in sed ux6r. And I cannot see the 
least difference on the ground of accentua- 
tion between sceléstaé which he rejects and 
sceléstae haé which he allows.” A similarly 
futile attempt on the part of Klotz to find 
a ‘sprachliche Erklirung’ is seen on p. 76f. 
He has just been explaining the fact that 
in hoe and quid dbs-(tulisti) come to be 
equivalent to an iambic word by appealing 
to the close connexion between the preposi- 
tion and its case and the semi-separable 
character of the preposition in composition ; 
he has found no difficulty in é & (me), quid 
@ (nobis), p. 69 ; but on p. 76 cases like modo 
é (Dauo) excite scruples.? Why?! Because 
the preposition is a proclitic (modo eDauo). 
Hence he finds himself compelled to say 
that médo é Dauo is equivalent to a single 
word like réciibare, though he has not yet 
explained cases like magistratus and there- 
fore his argument is premature. In regard 
to all such explanations I would remind 
Klotz of the saying of Bacon, ‘Non multi- 
plicandae sunt hypotheses praeter necessita- 
tem.’ Again his attempt at a ‘sprachliche 
Erklirung’ of the well-known fact that 
ille, iste, unde, inde, nempe and some other 
words have the first syllable shortened in 
cases which cannot be accounted for by the 
operation of the ictus (eg. in ile qui, illic 
hine abiit) will not hold water ; Klotz says 
on p. 45 ff. quite rightly that they stand on 
a different footing from abe ete. in which the 
second syllable is ‘prosodically long and 
only metrically shortened’; but when 
he says that in ile the first syllable is 
‘ prosodically short’ he is clearly going too 
far; for we find ie in Plautus more often 
than Z/e.4 I fear I must add that among his 
examples of ipse, ipsus (pp. 46 f.) not a single 
one is conclusive ; Capt. 580 may be scanned 
with praetér (cf. the instances on p. 210) ; 
cases like séd ipse, ego ipstis may be regarded 
as coming under the influence of the ictus, 
though Klotz has no place for them in his 
list of words that suffer shortening ; Capt. 
810, Pers. 650, Andr. 202, 359 may be 
scanned with zpse. In proof of istic Klotz 
quotes Rud. 572 where istic wbi wis is admis- 
sible; Trin. 522 is uncertain: he wholly 


2 That an elided syllable is not entirely obliterated 
is of course obvious and several times explicitly stated 
by Klotz. 

3 Merc. 176 Tu quidem &x ore might have been 
easily got rid of by reading Tuquidem ex ore: see 
Biicheler in Archiv. iii. pp. 144-146. 

4 A new explanation of this phenomenon is given 
by Skutseh, Forschungen (see Class. Rev. vi. 9). 
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omits the really pertinent examples Men. 146 
(MSS. ), Poen. 925, where I do not think we 
need accept Luchs’ ¢stic’st (Studemund’s 
Studien, 1. 2, p. 363), and Cas. 184. And 
why does Klotz omit %ste which is unassail- 
able in Pers. 520? 


' 


I defer the consideration of Klotz’s 
treatment of Hiatus, ‘ Metrik’ and ‘ Rhyth- 
mik’ to a subsequent article. 


EK. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


OMAN ON THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


The Story of the Nations.—The Byzantine 
Empire, by C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. London, 
Fisher Unwin. 1892. 5s. 


Mr. Oman’s work is one of the best in the 
whole series. He sketches first the earlier 
history of Byzantium, then tells its later 
history, from the first to the last Constantine, 
‘in the spirit of Finlay and Bury, not in that 
of Gibbon,’ and compresses the whole into 
a clear outline of 350 pages, with the right 
points (except the Council of Chalcedon) 


almost always fairly emphasized. In other 
respects the general accuracy and scrupulous 
fairness of the work leave little room for 
criticism—yet surely it is a serious error to 
trace back the legislation of the emperors 
against immorality to Theodosius instead 
of Constantine. Amongst the best parts of 
the work may be mentioned the accounts of 
Nicephorus Phocas and Alexius Comnenus 
(which bring out the writer’s special study 
of military affairs), and of the buildings 
round the Augustaeum at Constantinople. 
H. M. Gwarxin. 





PRINCIPAL PETERSON’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PROFESSOR FRIEZE: 
A REPLY. 


From the February number of the Classi- 
cal Review it appears that Mr. Edwin Post, 
of the De Pauw University, has been. giving 
my notes on the text of Quintilian x. what 
he calls a ‘somewhat hasty perusal.’ It 
might occur to me to ask why Mr. Post 
hurried : my commentary contains enough, 
in all conscience, to keep an ordinary reader 
from tripping nimbly along. And I am not 
sure whether my critic really intends to 
make it a grievance that my mention of the 
late Professor Frieze’s edition comes in ‘at 
the end of’ my list of editions, tractates, 
and books of reference: or that I assign 
the book to the year 1889 whereas, accord- 
ing to Mr. Post, it appeared in 1890. As 
regards the first point, the stern laws of 
chronology allowed me no_ alternative. 
There were editors of Quintilian’s Tenth 
Book before Professor Frieze: in my list he 
appears as the last of a noble band of 
twelve, to which (for reasons which Mr. 
Post ingenuously contrives to ignore) I have 
had the temerity to add myself. As to the 
second point, I have to state that the 
edition now before me is entitled a ‘ New 
Edition, Revised and Improved, and was 


published at New York in 1889. If the 
American people called for another new 
edition in 1890, I can only say that Quin- 
tilian must be more popular with them than 
he is with us. 

Mr. Post is of opinion that ‘ fairness 
demands some mention of the fact that, 
though Principal Peterson has seen fit to 
draw upon Professor Frieze’s book, he has 
for some reason not seen fit except in rare 
cases to acknowledge his obligation.’ 

The answer is really contained in the 
statement which I have made above, viz., 
that there were editors 
Tenth Book before Professor Frieze. His 
edition, like the handy little German 
editions on which it is admittedly based,' is a 

1 The following sentences are quoted from Professor 
Frieze’s Prefaces. ‘Whatever merit the present 
edition may possess, either iu the text or the notes, 
is chiefly due to the labors of those German 
scholars, who have for so many years devoted them- 
selves to the clearing up of doubtful points, both in 
the text and in the interpretation of this author...... 
These eminent scholars, gathering up and_ by their 
own researches greatly enriching all that had been 
previously accomplished, have left little further to 


be desired in the elucidation of Quintilian é (1865). 
In the interval between 1865 and 1888 Professor Frieze 





of Quintilian’s — 
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work of modest proportions and of very 
limited scope; and it is therefore only in 
connection with the comparatively easy 
task of explaining the meaning of the text 
that he and I can be mentioned together. 
On examination, I find that I have referred 
to Professor Frieze wherever it seemed to 
me that I was indebted to him for anything, 
even a phrase, that he had not taken from 
Spalding, or Bonnell, or (most of all) from 
Kriiger. If his hero had been at my 
critic’s elbow, in the Pauw University, he 
' would assuredly have hastily possessed 
himself of the hasty results of Mr. Post’s 
hasty ‘perusal’ of my commentary ; and 
remembering the not unintelligible candour 
with which he had acknowledged his own 
editorial obligations, he would have heaved 
a gentle sigh of relief as he congratulated 
himself on how he had ‘ saved himself from 
his friends’ ! 

In justice to myself, and to the late 
Professor Frieze, I desire again to indicate 
here the extent to which I availed myself of 
Mr. Frieze’s labours for the purposes of a 
book altogether different in scope and char- 
acter from his. Mr. Post alleges that I have 
made ‘ scant recognition ’ of my indebtedness: 
he also speaks of the ‘ rare cases’ in which I 
have made any acknowledgment whatever. 
To his three examples (x. 4, 1: 5, 12: 7, 7) 
I can at once add eight more (x. 1,16: 1,38: 
Bere ree le oars 8 TA Te: also 
crit. note on 1, 30). To such minute detail 
do I carry the work of acknowledgment, that 
on 1, 83, approving of Frieze’s rendering of 
‘elegantia, I make my note run as follows: 
“ elegantia, § 114, 2§ 19: ‘chaste simplicity ’ 
Frieze.” And so appreciative am I of merit, 


when I find it, that on § 7, 11 I remark that™ 


Frieze ‘alone of the commentators seems to 
have felt any difficulty.” Truly, American 
notions of literary property must be under- 
going a welcome change when this can be 
spoken of as ‘ scant recognition’ ! 

Now as to Mr. Post’s parallel passages. 
In dealing with them, I shall begin with 
those by which he obviously intended to do 
most harm, viz. the list of ‘further ex- 
amples,’ cited on p. 29 of last month’s 
number, which English readers must have 
been quite unable to verify for themselves. 

And first I take x. 1, 51 clarissima com- 
paratio. Here the extent of the implied 
plagiarism is that the late Professor Frieze 
seems to know of nothing except Halm’s new text 
and Kriiger’s second edition, to the latter of which 
he refers in these words: ‘ Much assistance has also 
been derived, in the preparation of the notes of the 


tenth book, from the excellent and scholarly edition 
of Kriger’ (1888). 
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and I agreed to translate these simple words 
in the same simple way, viz. ‘ the contrast is 
most striking.’ Among other curious inform- 
ation which [ am ready to put at Mr. Post’s 
disposal is the fact that we were really 
anticipated, as regards this, by the excellent 
Mr. Bohn ; and what I want to know from 
Mr. Post is whether he can suggest any 
improvement. 

x. 1, 49 amplificationes. Frieze has ‘ The 
various rhetorical means of amplifying or 
expanding and enforcing ideas are discussed 
WN Vidls yO 809s; ’ Kriiger had already 
explained ‘ Erweiterungen der Vorstellung 
durch Steigerung oder Hiufung des Aus- 
driick’s. Beispiele giebt Quint. viii, 4, 3 
ff.’ Those who can refer to my note will 
find, without surprise, that I am here in 
substantial agreement with both my pre- 
decessors, while I add something new. 

x. 1,73. The first part of my note on 
tyrannos insectatus is as follows. ‘These 
were Myrsilus and Pittacus, by the latter 
of whom Alcaeus was driven into banish- 
ment. Those of his poems which relate to 
the ten years’ civil war waged against the 
tyrants were called gracwrika.’ Frieze has 
(quite naturally) a very similar note, out of 
which Mr. Post seeks to make capital 
against me, as if the late Professor’s copy- 
right extended even to the facts of history : 
‘These were Myvsilus and Pittacus. That 
portion of the lyrics (parte operis) of 
Aleaeus, which relates to the ten years’ 
civil war waged against these tyrants, was 
called otacwrtixd. The amusing thing here 
is that Kriiger has a note in precisely simi- 
lax terms, which however I forbear to 
quote. 

After such examples of the method pur- 
sued by Mr. Edwin Post, the editor of the 
Classical Review may feel inclined to call on 
me to halt, on the well-known principle 
Ex uno disce omnes. It must be evident 
that Mr. Post has, to say the least, overdone 
his task. But as his allegations will have 
stood for a whole month unchallenged before 
this paper can see the light, | must claim 
the satisfaction of making my refutation 
complete. 

Here are two passages which I may quote 
without a word of comment: no impartial 
reader will fail to see that they belong to 
the category of casual, and inevitable, coin- 
cidences. 

x. 7, 29 nescio an...utrumque...tivicem 
prosit. My note is as follows: ‘ nescio an’ 
= fortasse, as at 6 § 1; see on | § 65, Tr. 
‘and I rather think that there is this re- 
ciprocal advantage, viz. that ete,’ Frieze has 
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‘ac...prosit,’ ‘and I rather think there is a 
reciprocal advantage ; that each helps the 
other.’—x. 7, 30 subitis : ‘emergencies,’ un- 
foreseen developments, e.g. questions and ob- 
jections by the other side, Cp. Plin, Zp. iii. 
9, 16 vir exercitatus et quamlibet subitis 
paratus.—So runs my note: Frieze has 
‘ subitis, ‘for emergencies ; ” unforeseen ques 


tions, or developments in the course of the . 


trial.’ 

x. 5, 22 materias dividere permittet i.e. ‘he 
will allow the subject to be treated of in 
parts on successive declamation days.’—The 
foregoing is my note. Frieze also speaks of 
‘successive declamation-days,’ and the ex- 
pression is an obvious reproduction of 
Wollff’s note ‘ut de materiae ad scribendum 
propositae partibus, de alia alio die, de- 
clamationes afferantur.’ Cp. Kriiger : 
‘kann nur von der Verteilung des Stoffes 
auf mehrere Tagen verstanden werden’ : 
Hild ‘si une seule séance ne suflit pas a 
entendre un sujet entier, on le coupera en 
deux ou trois recitations >: Dosson ‘de 
consacrer plus d’un jour a cet exercice de la 
déclamation.’ 

On x. 7, 26 diligentius....componitur. 
Frieze has a short note, and I have a long 
one. Both set forth the distinction, given 
by every previous editor, between the 
grammatical and the logical subject: see 
Bonnell. Frieze says ‘the verb is chosen 
with reference to the speech itself, or to the 
train of thought, on which the mind is 
exercised.’ In the course of his task, the 
eagle eye of Mr. Edwin Post must have 
lighted on the following in my book: ‘the 
verb is chosen with reference to the train of 
thought which the mind is exercised in 
pursuing.’ Why not? Spalding had already 
explained: ‘cum ewercitatio ipsa dicitur 
componi, intelligendus est animus eius qui se 
exercet.’ 

x. 1, 34 a@ litigatore ‘from the client’: 
from him the esential facts of the case must 
be learned (Frieze). My note is similar: 
so is Kriiger’s ‘welcher den seine Sache 
fihrenden Redner tiber alles dahin gehirende 
instruiren muss.’ J turn to Zambaldi and 
find that even Italy may dispute with the 
United States of America this really pro- 
found interpretation : ‘ chi fa la lite fornisce 
all’ oratore le prove delle sue ragioni.’ 

But I must endeavour to be brief. On 
x. i. 11 (tpomixas, by a ‘ trope’) the matter 
common to both editors conists in the words 
‘by a “turn” or change of application,’ 
In 1, 46 I have specifically acknowledged my 
obligation. As to 1, 48, Mr. Post seems to 
think that the late Professor Frieze was the 
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first to establish the difference between 76 
and wd6y, just as at 2, 27 he appears to 
believe that to America is due the credit of 
laying down the five constituent parts of a 
speech (introduction, narrative, proof, 
refutation, peroration): I shall recur to 
this hallucination below, when I come to 
deal with the first of the parallel passages 
which Mr. Post has given at length. At 1, 
49 IT have (again as part of a longer note) 
testimonia ‘illustrations,’ confirmatory ex- 
amples. With the help of a microscope, I 
have discovered these words in Frieze. 
But they are also elsewhere; see Bonnell 
and Dosson. In 7, 14 the parallelism con- 
sists in the use of ‘a lively imagination’ to 
explain ‘recentes rerum imagines’ (‘ Vor- 
stellungen,’ Bonnell and Kriiger). With 
regard to 5, 19, I cannot admit that the 
late Professor Frieze had any exclusive 
right to explain that the well-known terms 
inventio and elocutio ‘express the whole 
compass (or, as my note has it, “cover the 
whole field’’) of theoretical rhetoric’ : cp. my 
longer notes on 1, 1 and 1, 106. The same 
will apply to 5, 14 (of orationes as opposed to 
declamationes) ‘real speeches made in court’ : 
ep. 1, 70 and 1,71. At1, 44 I have a long 
note, full of parallel passages, on sana et vere 
Attica, and in speaking of those who inter- 
pret the term ‘ Attic’ too narrowly, I say 
‘it comprehends the best examples of all 
three genera.’ Frieze says the same thing ; 
but then so also does Kriiger, ‘in dieser 
sind alle drei genera dicendi begriffen.’ 
Cp. 1, 57 and 58. My notes on7, 12 and 31 
contain an obvious periphrasis of the mean- 
ing of the text, which I invite Mr. Post to 
compare with Bonnell and Kriiger. I do 
not care to dispute with Prof, Frieze the 
profound explanations given on 1, 40 and 2, 
11: and in connection with the four lines 
on which my note on 2, 6 (in id solum student) 
agrees substantially with his, | should have 
been glad to mention his name, had he not 
been indebted for what he says to Spalding. 

This exhausts the formidable-looking list 
of alleged plagiarisms which Mr. Post left 
English readers to verify for themselves, in 
the confident belief that they would have no 
difficulty in reaching down the late Professor 
Frieze’s edition from the shelves of their 
libraries. With the shorter passages quoted 
on the same page I can more easily deal. 
On x. 1, 23, it is impossible to see how any 
other note could suggest itself: to the 
German translator Lindner, ‘ egisse’ at once 
presents itself as ‘wirklich gehalten,’ or 
‘actually delivered,’ as opposed to ‘scrip- 
sisse.’ The citation from 1, 36, is too utterly 
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trivial; those who know the context will 
easily understand the necessity of allusions 
to philosophy, poetry, history, and even law. 
At 1, 60, the uote characterizing the ‘ sub- 
ject-matter’ (materia) of Archilochus, which 
Mr. Post again seems to regard as American 
property, may be found in both Dosson and 
Zambaldi, 

I come now to the extracts which have 
been exhibited to readers of the Classical 
Review in parallel columns, and in regard to 
which my critic evidently thinks that his 
case is strongest. From the first of these 
(x. 1, 44) it might appear as if Mr. Post 
had now for the first time made acquaintance 
with the weil-known division of style into 
three genera ; and his pious attachment to 
the memory of the late Professor Frieze is 
such that he is prepared to go the length of 
believing that it was originally formulated 
by him. But Professor Frieze no more in- 
vented this division than he invented the 
familiar antithesis between the formal rhet- 
oric of Latin and the simple naturalness of 
Greek (cp. my note on x. 1, 105) which 
Mr. Post makes the subject of his second 
parallel extract. On the contrary, all the 
editors (each of whom I have no doubt that I 
consulted, including Professor Frieze) found 
their explanation of x. 1, 44, on the passage 
of Quintilian,! which is certainly the basis 
of that small portion of my note which the 
perverse ingenuity of Mr. Post has extracted 
from an ample context. As to the English 
words used to represent the Latin technical 
terms, it seems to me that they are those 
which would naturally suggest themselves 
to two different translators, with two excép- 
tions (‘ flowing’ and ‘plastic’) for which I 
now gladly record my obligation. I venture 
to think, however, that Professor Frieze 
would have been very well satisfied with the 
direct quotation from his notes which I 
make (under his name) in another part of 
the very same section. For the remaining 
parallelism cp. once more Kriiger’s note ad 
loc. : ‘in dieser (7.e. the rectum genus dicendi) 
sind aber alle drei genera dicendi begritfen, 
welche Quint. xii. 10, 58 #7. behandelt, und 
als verschiedene recte dicendi genera bezeich- 
net.’ As I have already, perhaps sufficiently, 


1 Altera est divisio, quae in tres partes et ipsa 
discedit (‘it is itself divided into three genera) qua 
discerni posse etiam recte dicendi genera inter sc 
videntur. Namque unum subfile, quod icxvdv 
vocant, alterum grande atque robustum, quod adpdv 
dicunt, constituunt, tertium alii mediwm ex duobus 
alii floriduim (namque id av@npéy appellant) addi- 
derunt (xii. 10, 58). 
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indicated, originality is perhaps the last 
quality which the late Professor Frieze 
would have claimed for his work. His own 
note on the passage under discussion begins 
with the words ‘Those who are partisans 
neither of the veteres nor of the novi,’—a 
pretty literal translation of Kriiger’s ‘ welche 
also weder der Alten noch den Neuen . 
den Vorzug geben.’—As to the third extract, 
Mr. Post should first have looked at the 
Latin, and then compared Kriiger: ‘in so 
fern .... etwas zu ihrer Entschuldigung 
gesagt ish fiir den Fall einer Vergleichung 
mit den commentariis anderer.’ 

My frequent references to Kriiger may 
make it advisable for me to repeat here the 
acknowledgment made in my own preface. 
After stating that ‘a reference to the list of 
authorities consulted will show the extent 
of the obligations incurred to other editors 
[including Frieze] and critics, I add 
‘ Kriiger’s third edition has been especially 
useful.’ . It is, in fact, to Kriiger. not to 
Frieze, that I am mainly indebted for that 
portion of my commentary which represents 
what I may call the ‘tralatician’ element, 
—the dvayxatorata of textual interpretation. 
Quintilian’s Tenth Book has been edited 
now for upwards of 300 years. If I had 
had nothing new to say about it, I should 
never have taken it in hand, nor would my 
book (I may be pardoned for adding) have 
merited the unanimous commendation which 
it has received both in this country and 
from those German scholars (Meister, 
Becher, and Kiderlin) who have made 
Quintilian a life study. But of all this 
Mr. Edwin Post, of the De Pauw Univer- 
sity, seems to know nothing. He even goes 
the length of sententiously observing, with 
reference to the ‘appreciative review’ 
which Professor A. 8S. Wilkins contributed 
to a former number of this Jowrnal: ‘with 
most of the opinions therein expressed | 
have nothing here to do.’ He ‘could an’ if 
he would’ demolish Mr. Wilkins and his 
‘opinions.’ Courageous Mr. Post! Such a 
paper, from him, would be of far greater 
interest to me than the mechanical collection 
of seeming parallelisms and casual identities 
of expression for which he has so minutely 
searched, extending as they do to less than 
one page in a volume of 300. It would also 
give him a much better opportunity of show- 
ing the extent of his acquaintance with the 
literature of Quintilian. 

W. PETERSON. 
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ARCH Ar E OLO'Giy, 


THE ARCHERMUS INSCRIPTION. 


Tus inscription, discovered by M. 
Homolle in Delos in 1880, is of unique 
importance from its early date and its 
reference to artists whose names are pre- 
served to us by literary tradition ; and it 
gains still more interest from its association 
with the early winged figure which was 
found near it, and which probably, though 
not certainly, once stood upon it. It is not 
strange that numerous attempts have been 
made to decipher, restore, and interpret the 
three hexameters of which the inscription 
consists, and after the high authorities who 
have made these attempts 1t may seem rash 
or superfluous to add one more to the many 
and various readings which have been 


suggested. The interpretation which I have 
to offer differs however in two essential 
points from all that I have yet seen, It 


‘takes into account every trace which is 


visible upon a careful examination of the 
original stone ; and some of these traces or 
portions of lost letters absolutely preclude 
many of the readings hitherto suggested. 
And it also assumes that the forms represen- 
ting o and w are used consistently upon the 
stone. Every previous interpretation has 
assumed that they are used inconsistently ; 
an unwarranted assumption, which cannot 
be justified by the quotation of any analo- 
gous example. I proceed first to record the 
traces of lost letters, or the forms of 
doubtful ones, upon the stone. 





Line 1. The first word is beyond any 
doubt the name of the sculptor Micciades, 
but, the last three letters being entirely 
broken away, it is impossible to decide in 
what case it stood. A gap, which, reckoning 
from the a of Micciades’ name to the p 
(exclusive of these two), corresponds to 
eight or nine letters in the lower lines, 
follows next; and it is to be noted that the 
first line where preserved shows more 
crowded lettering than the second, so that 
at least nine letters must be supplied. Of 
the last of these a piece is left on the edge 
of the stone, which can only belong to a, 
Yo €& Ky pf, F OY X35 thus conjecture is limited, 
the common reading ayaspa being impossible. 
dpa, the only other word suggested, would 
do, but is very hard to fit in ; none of those 
who have restored it allow anything like 
enough space before it; by no device can 
Mixxid[ dys te alya be made long enough. 
All readings I have seen accept one or other 
of these two alternatives ; and we see now 
that both are inadmissible. The O in the 
next word is perfectly clear ; at the end of 
the line there can hardly be a doubt that 
the v is rightly restored by all previous 


writers ; but a trace of another letter after 
it is just visible, and is ignored by some: it 
can belong to any letter which begins with 
a vertical or nearly vertical stroke. 

Line 2. The first letter is lost, but cannot 
be doubtful; the Q following p is quite 
clear ; but after the o, just before the break, 
is a much damaged letter. It curves too 
much to be a f, like the last letter but one 
in the same line ; and so it seems at first to 
be O (=o); but the stone is so worn that 
either @ or 6 is not impossible ; the circle 
is not complete below, and there are traces 
beneath which may belong te (=o or ov). 
One letter suffices to fill the gap, and the 
letter which follows, before the ¢, can hardly 
be anything but «. The rest of the line is 
perfectly clear, and requires no comment as 
to the forms of letters. 

Line 3. The first o comes directly beneath 
the first p of Archermus’ name, and so 
cannot well be the first letter of the line ; 
thus the reading 76 Xtw is quite certain ; it 
is required also by the use of O (=e). 
Then, after pe follows a letter rightly read 
by M. Homolle in his first publication as y ; 
it cannot possibly be anything but this or 
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6 or a, unless perhaps it were combined with 
the following letter to forma p. <A desire 
to read the name of Melas into this place 
has most unaccountably led all other editors 
to make it a A, although it has no resem- 
blance to the form of Xin line 1. The next 
letter again can only be a, y, or 6. It is 
followed by a faint and uncertain trace on 
the corner of the fracture, which is hardly 
clear enough to tell for or against any 
restoration. Then comes, on the right half 
of the stone, a circular letter which is not 
quite clear below; it is almost certainly 
O (=); but Q (=o or ov) is perhaps not 
impossible. Then to the end every letter is 
perfectly clear. 

I have indicated as clearly as_ possible 
the limits within which conjectures are 
admissible, and have incidentally pointed 
out the facts which preclude the possibility 
of all previous restorations in one point or 
another. 1 now proceed to suggest one or 
two readings which conform to the condi- 
tions established ; these cannot claim to be 
certain restorations, but they are possible, 
and in a case like the present one can hardly 
expect more, It will be observed that I 
keep to the distinction Q=o or ov, O=a, 
which our inscription shares with the 
alphabets of Paros, Siphnos, and Thasos : 
no inconsistency in the use of this distinction 
has ever yet been discovered, and so we are 
bound to assume it to be consistent here 
also, unless there are insuperable ditticulties 
in the way. On the other hand the use of 
E and H for e, €, and y seems to show some 
uncertainty ; but this uncertainty is well 
known upon Naxian inscriptions, and there- 
fore is quite on a different footing. A 
probable reading may be suggested as 
follows :— 


(1) Mixkid[dew réxvac lua, kadav [KadAora 
Teco bev 
"A |pxéeppov ool djinaw, “ExnBolr«, defo 
v-- (To det) 
‘7 |G Xiw, peyadws ratpwiov ao[ rv KéovTt. 


Or, on the other hand, if the use of 
E tor 7 in codinow be held to violate not 
only the usual distinction, but also the 
Naxian rule, by which H is used for original 
h, E for original e, we may read :— 


(2) Mixxia{dew téxvac]ua Kadov [avebyKe 
teNéooas 
"A |pxeppos 6'[v]iets, iv’ “Exnj3o| os, ‘Aaos 
oikw 
76 Xiw, weyadws Tatpwiov dal ru pudaéy. 


This is open to the objection of intro- 
ducing a new artist, Calon, of whom we 
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know nothing; I therefore prefer the first 
reading, but my chief object is to show 
that there is no difliculty in restoring the 
inscription without violating any customary 
rules. 

I append translation of the two readings, 
for the sake of clearness. 

(1) ‘This design of Micciades, of all his 
beautiful works most beautifully fashioned 
by the cunning of Archermus, accept, O 
Far-darting Apollo, at the hands of.. .the 
Chian, who thus spreads the fame of his 
native city.’ 

Thus the dedicator would be some 
prominent Chian, who was proud of his 
fellow-citizens’ attainments in sculpture, and 
held ‘non tam vitibus censeri Chion quam 
operibus Archermi <filiorum>.’ 

(2) ‘This design of Micciades his sons 
Calon and Archermus dedicated, having 
completed it, praying that the Far-darting 
Apollo, showing favour to their Chian 
family, may mightily protect their native 
city.’ 

Previous readings are so numerous that it 
does not seem necessary to acknowledge 
what I have in common with any of them. 
Almost every one of those who have 
attacked the problem has contributed some 
help to its elucidation, If as much can be 
said of the present paper, my object in 
publishing it will be satisfied ; in any case I 
trust that my definition of the limits within 


which conjecture is possible may be 
accepted. 


Ernest GARDNER. 
British School, Athens. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

In the valley of the upper Adige, on the right 
bank, between ‘Trent and Roveredo, an inscription 
has been found belonging to some tomb probably on 
the high road between Verona and Tridentum. If 
the tomb was on this road, a portion of its course 
would thereby be ascertained. The inscription runs 
as follows: D. M. Caeciliae Firminae L. Valerius 
Valerianus h(unc) I(ocum) c(oncessit) coningi b(ene) 
m(erenti).? 

Rome.—On the Corso fragments of a portico have 
been discovered, consisting of an arch supported on 
a pilaster with travertine capital. The site on which 
they were found must have been that of the Porticus 
Vipsania, which was constructed by M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa as part of his plan for improving the 
Campus Martius. This portico was near the Virgo 
aqueduct, and on the border of the Campus (Martial 
iv. 18). In the Via Cavour, in the mound on which 
S. Pietro in Vincoli stands, remains of an ancient 
building have been found, consisting of five vaulted 


1 Athenaewm, 21 Jan. 1893. 
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cnambers communicating with a corridor, partly 
constructed, and partly cut out of the bare rock 
and lined with stucco. Two stamps of A.p. 123 
were also found. On the top of Monte Mario near 
the Vatican remains of a Roman villa have come to 
light, and lower down a piscina cut into the rock. 
The walls of the villa are of opus reticulatwm ot the 
Augustan age, with arches of tufa, the columns of 
red tufa with coloured stucco and marble Attic bases. 
A fine mosaic pavement was discovered, two lamps, 
one stamped L MAMIT, and various specimens of 
pottery, including a washing basin stamped I]vLt 
prisc. The house is remarkable for the number and 
variety of the marbles used in its ornamentation. 
In the Via Nomentana a lead pipe has been dis- 
covered, inscribed with the name of P. Luplius (#) 
Aelius Coeranus; two persons of this name are 
known, one exiled for his friendship to Plautianus 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvi. 5), the other proconsul of Mace- 
donia in 213. Another interesting inscription from 
a marble architrave found in the Campagna, probably 
part of a domestic shrine, runs: FORTVNAE 'TARV'?- 
TENIAE PAVLINAE. ‘Tarutteuiae is’ probably a 
mistake for 7arrutentac, a gentile name known at 
Tivoli ((.Z.Z. xv. 3517). A Tarrutenius Maximili- 
anus was vicarius urbis in the fifth century (C.L.L. 
vi. 1767), and another was praefectus wrbi in 409. 
The dedication probably refers to the Fortuna wor- 
shipped at Praeneste in the neighbourhood; for 
similar dedications see C./.Z. vi. 186—189, 204, 
3679.1 
GREECE. : 

Athens.—Recent acquisitions of the National 
Museum: a sepulchral lekythos of marble, with 
relief of a seated female figure and a hoplite ; behind 
the latter an old man with a staff which has been 
painted ; behind the former, a youth with a strigil ; 
good preservation. The results of the excavations 
in the Heraion at Argos, including the head of 
Hera. ‘Three engraved gems: (1) Nike standing, 
(2) Nike in a chariot, (3) a bearded head. A series 
of nine lekythoi, from Eretria, all but one with 
polychrome figures on white ground, the other 
having red figures. The subjects are of the usual 
type, all sepulchral. A very fine red-figured vase 
from Eretria, with two friezes of figures, u»fortu- 
nately much obliterated ; the upper frieze represents 
the rape of Thetis by Peleus, in the presence of the 
nymphs Eulimene, Altis, Melite, Aura and Neo, and 
of Nereus. All the figures are inscribed. On the 
lower row in the centre is a female figure seated on 
a couch seen through the open door of a house, in- 
scribed “AAnoris. On the left are two figures 
inscribed ‘ImmoA’tn and ’Aorepérn, followed by a 
female figure with a Aoutpopdpos, inscribed cave, 
and two others, Evpérn and @ed. On the right are 
Aphrodite, Eros, Harmonia, Peitho, Kore, Hebe and 
Himeros, all inseribed. On the top of the vase is a 
beautiful female figure in terra cotta, with remains 
of colouring.” 

Dr. Dérpfeld has continued his excavations 
between the Pnyx and Areopagus, and has un- 
earthed a statue of a river-god of Roman date, 
which may have had some connection with the 
neighbouring reservoir. There is no doubt that this 
was a common reservoir, and not the ’Evveaxpouvos, 
which lay in the neighbourhood of the Ilissos. Two 
wells have since been found, dating certainly from 
the sixth century B.c., containing geometrical vases 
and other varieties of the same date, but none later ; 





1 Bull. Comm. Arch. Oct.—Dec. 1892. 
* AcAtiov, June—August, 1892. 
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they were therefore probably superseded in the time 
of Peisistratos.® 

Two inscriptions have been found in the centre of 
the city, near the new railway station, engraved on 
two marble blocks, the larger of which probably 
formed the base of a statue or sarcophagus. It 
numes a physician Dionysos Eukarpos of Phyle, and 
his wife, a daughter of Phalereus. On the smaller 
block one Tauriskos, son of Polyeuktos, and his wife 
Hierokleia, daughter of Euainetos of Alopeke, are 
mentioned.® 

Part of the ancient city-wall has come to light 
new the Acharnian gate, consisting of large regular 
blocks, extending some sixteen feet, and on the north 
of this wall, outside the city, was found an ancient 
tomb of white marble slabs.* : 

During the construction of the new railway in the 
city a metope was found belonging to a large temple 
or other Doric building, with triglyphs on either 
side. The subject represented is unique for a 
metope, namely, three mourners closely draped, 
carved in low relief. It must have formed part of a 
sepulchral monument. 

Excavations have been continued near Daphnae on 
the Sacred Way, and an archaic torso of a vouth 
discovered ; also a fragment of a relief of Eros(?) 
holding a thymiaterion, three fragments of inscrip- 
tions, and a relief of good style, representing two 
goddesses in long chitons, probably Aphrodite and 
Peitho, as one supports a small Eros with one hand, 
and the other holds a sceptre. 

Epidauros. An inscribed marble altar has been 
found, also an inscription giving a catalogue of the 
eapddoxa of Asklepios in Acarnania and Italy ; also 
another with a catalogue of eiopopal collected for 
sacrifices, a system known as éAoxabrnois. Further, 
an archaic dedicatory inscription T¢ Pid@ ’AoKAnmia, 
and some inscriptions with lapidaries’ signatures 
have been found, the most interesting being; 
Eevdpirols cal Stpatwy erotnoay (cf. Loewy, Lnschr. 
Gr, Bildh, 261-2) ; they are mentioned by Pausanias, 
ll, 23, 4. On the east of the stadium has been 
found a square chamber with columns, of the time 
of the Antonines; on the roof is a_ terracotta 


pyramid inscribed ANTQNEIN. This may b 


the oroa Kétvos mentioned by Pausanias (ii. 27, 6). 

Nauplia. About thirty pre-Hellenic graves have 
been found, one containing a Mycenaean vase, on 
each handle of which is incised a character resembling 
H. ‘This seems to imply that writing was known at 
this date, or else it is similar to the onuata Avypa of 
Zl. vi. 68. It was probably used as a kind of trade- 
or price-mark in this case.* 

Delos. he efoodos of the theatre has been 
brought to light, also a private house of Roman date, 
the sill of the door of which appears to be of older, 
Hellenic, date as it bears the inscription ’AréAAwr, 


’Apréucdi, Anrot.® 
H. B. Watters. 


Archiiologisches Jahrbuch. 1892. Part 2. Berlin. 


1. Michaelis ; Roman sketch-books of Northern 
artists of the sixteenth century: iii. the Basle 
sketch-book ; iv. three by Melchior Lorch; v. the 
Cambridge book. Corrections and addenda to parts 
i. and ii. ; and index to the five books: one cut. 
2. Winter ; traces the development of the palmette 
ornament beneath the handles of kylikes, from those 
of the ‘ Kleinmeister’ downwards through the fifth 
(nn ee 

3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 14 and 28 Jan, and 4 Feb. 
1892. 
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cent., comparing the ornaments on the marble stelae, 
and noting the usages of individual artists by which, 
in the application and form of their palmette, their 
unsigned works may be recognized : eighteen cuts. 
3. Hartwig; publishes two more replicas of the 
Silenos on the fine, both from the interior of cups 
of the Epiktetic school: two cuts. 

Anziger. Jahresbericht of the Institute. Ac- 
quisitions of the Kaiserhaus in Vienna ; of various 
collections in West Germany; and of the Boston 
Museum. Meetings of the Archiiol. Gesellschaft, 
(February, March, April). News etc. Notes on 
publications of the Institute. Bibliography. 

c.S 


The same. 1892. Part 3. 


1. Kekule; since the inscribed bust of Anacreon 
was found in Trastevere in 1884, the identification of 
his portraits is no longer in doubt: besides the two 
already known, three fresh ones are here described, 
the finest of which (plate 3) is in the Berlin Museum ; 
the original type from which portraits of Anakreon 
are inspired is probably the statue on the Akropolis 
referred to by Pausanias; probably this statue and 
that of Perikles which inspired e.g. the B.M. term, 
were by Kresilas. 2. Kalkmann ; publishes an archaic 
bronze statue in the Louvre, of an athlete throwing a 
spear, belonging to the period of the Aegina pedi- 
ments, though not quite so advanced in style ; from 
a comparison with other sculptures of this epoch, it 
would seem to be a work of old Aeginetan art ; this 
art influenced strongly Attic sculpture between the 
period of the pre-Persian pediment and the Tyran- 
noktonoi, and, directly or indirectly, the strong r.f. 
vase-painting of the same period: plate and six cuts. 
3. Klein ; gives two instances in which vase-painters 
have altered a design by painting over it ; one is the 
cut published by Studniezka, ante, 1891, p. 258 ; the 
other is the Munich Krater Jahn, No. 299 ; a third 
is the b.f. lekythos in Benndorf, Gr. uw. Sic. Vas. pl. 
42, 3; and compares parallel instances in sculpture : 
one cut. 4, Studniczka; replies that Klein is mis- 
taken as to the cup ; his informant had been. misled 
by the sketch marks, and the artist had not altered 
his design. 5. Korte ; publishes an Attic bell-krater 
in the Suermondt Museum with a representation 
connected with a torch-race; and discusses the 
lampadedromiai at Athens: one cut. 6. Hartwig; 
publishes a painting of the death of Pentheus on the 
lid of a pyxis in the Louvre, and another on a frag- 
mentary psykter in the Bourguignon collection : and 
compares them with other representations of the 
same myth: plate, two cuts. 7. Winter; by a 
critical examination of the Apollo Belvedere concludes 
that this statue cannot be assigned to the Hellenistic 
period or the beginning of the third century ; that 
both in its idealized conception and also in form and 
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detail it bears close relation to a group of sculptures 
from the Mausoleum ; by a comparison with the 
Ganymede of Leochares the best analogy is found 
both of composition and of movement, and the writer 
would assign the original of the Apollo to that 
artist : two cuts. 


Anzeiger. Acquisitions of Berlin; of the Kaiser- 
haus in Vienna (continued). Meetings of the 
Archiol. Gesellschaft (May, July). News, &c., 
Bibliography. 

C. §. 

The Same. 1892. Part 4. 


1. Kiesaritzky ; publishes (pl. 6) an alabaster 
statuette obtained in Cairo in 1887 by Herr Goleni- 
scheff ; from comparison with Petrie’s Nauwkratis 1, 
pl. 1, 4, and with two fragments in Boston (two cuts) 
he identifies it as the Apollo of Naukratis,! and com- 
pares it with early types of Apollo. 2. J. Six; by 
a comparison with the design on a lekythos of the 
Luynes collection (cut) shows the form of the figure 
which Pausanias (i. 23, 3, 4) saw on the vase signed 
by Kresilas, and which he, misreading the inscrip- 
tion, thought was a statue of Diitrephes; it was 
really a statue of Hermolykos, who won the prize of 
bravery at Mykale in 479: the style shows analogy 
with works of Myron: cut of a lekythos in Naples 
for comparison of technique. 3. Mayer; Myce- 
naean notes (ii.), On dress and culture at Mycenae : 
various cuts. 4. Milchhoefer ; identifies the statue 
from Epidauros of a draped woman with a sword-belt 
across her body (Epnyu. 1886, pl. 13) as Dike: she 
stood to Themis and Zeus in the same analogy as 
Nike to Athena and Zeus ; at Epidauros was a cult 
of Dikaiosune. The statue may well be an original, 
and dates from the beginning of the fourth century : 
cut. 5. Wernicke; publishes (two cuts) a frag- 
ment of strong r. f. style in the Louvre, probably 
part of the handle of a krater: on it are two scenes, 
Theseus and Skiron, and Theseus wrestling with 


Ker |k VANEV8E. This name is an epiklesis of 


Apollo, whose connection with the palaestra is well 
known ; Theseus is a ‘ Poseidonian’ hero ; and the 
contest is thus really between Poseidon and Apollo. 
Anziger. Statement as to the Reichslimeskom- 
mission, Acquisitions; Dresden, Kaiserhaus at 
Vienna, British Museum. News. Note on forgeries 


of the Europa terra-cotta (daz. iv. p. 158). Biblio- 
graphy. Ae 





1 He does not appear to be aware that there are in 
the British Museum several replicas of this type, 
statuettes in marble and alabaster from Naukratis 
(see Catalogue by A. H. Smith, Nos. 200 foll.). 
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THE GALLIAMBIC METRE. 


To the theory of the Galliambic metre 
propounded by Professor Tyrrell in the 
February number of the Classical Review, 
namely that it is antispastic in character, 
the first half of the line being iambic in 
rhythm, the latter trochaic, there appear to 
me to be two serious and, if I may say so 
with modesty, fatal objections. For an 
antispastic metre to be effective the new 
rhythm must start with absolute clearness, 
and contradict at once the impression pro- 
duced by the old. But this is not the case 
in the Galliambic line on account of (1) the 
caesura, which comes in the first (assumed) 
trochaic foot, and (2) the fact that this foot 
is never a pure trochee, but always a dactyl 
or a spondee. It is hard not to see in the 
two short syllables after the caesura the 
commencement of a fresh iambic rhythm 
with anacrusis exactly parallel to the first 
half of the line. 

I am glad to gather from Prof. Tyrrell’s 
paper that the belief in an Ionic a minore 
basis (with anaclasis) as the origin of the 
metre is now abandoned. It was absurd, 
on the face of it, to suppose that an effect 
of syncopated time could be maintained 
twice in each line so as to be effective to the 
ear, in a poem of 93 lines, with only three 
doubtful places (now all corrected) to sus- 
tain the original rhythm. And yet so 
recent an authority as Dr. Gleditsch in I. 
Miiller’s Handbuch adheres to the old 
doctrine. 

I believe that the account of the metre 
given by Mr. Grant Allen is the only satis- 
factory one. The first half of the line is 
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Anacreontic. This verse in Anacreon’s 
hands may possibly have originated from 
an Ionic a minore rhythm by anaclasis ; but 
this was forgotten by his later imitators, 
and I do not believe it affected Catullus in 
the least. The first half of his line has in 
fact a pretty close kinship with the first half 
of the Saturnian. The latter half of course 
is totally different. 

I have now only to add one point to Mr. 
Grant Allen’s explanation. No account of 
any Latin metre can be complete that does 
not take into account the influence of the 
Latin accent. It is this more than anything 
else that makes of every Latin metre a 
different thing from its Greek prototype. 
A short examination makes clear the fact 
that in the first half of the Galliambic line 
the accent generally coincides with the ictus. 
We have this exemplified in the line (63) 
which Prof. Tyrrell selects for emendation : 


ego mitilier égo aduléscens. 


(We may scan ég6 miliér or &g6 miuljér 
according to choice.) 

In the second half of the line conflict 
between accent and ictus prevails. Apart 
from any resolution of feet some difference 
of this kind between the two halves of the 
line might be expected. But it may be 
shown, I think, that this difference is in- 
creased by the resolution of the second foot 
that prevails in the last half. We have a 
large number of second half-lines of the 
type céler? rdte maria, where the accent ( ’) 
never coincides with the ictus (*). It is in 
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this way, quite as much as by the mere 
accumulation of short syllables, that the 
resolution produces its effect. In the first 
half of the line we have a well-marked 
rhythm. In the second we have a turbu- 
lent, muffled rush of short syllables, and 
just retain the memory of the original 
rhythm sufficiently to note that these 
always fill up the same time. The Latin 
Galliambic line is thus the very antithesis 
to the Latin hexameter, the secret of which 
is conflict between accent and ictus in the 
first half of the line, and coincidence in the 
last half. 

For the reason that the Galliambic line 
has no well-marked end, but rather a dimd- 
nuendo ettect, I doubt whether any English 
rhymed metre can represent it. But I do 
not say this in disparagement of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s rendering of the Attis ; as 1t does not 
follow that the best poetical vehicle for the 
translation of a poem is that which is the 
nearest metrical equivalent of the original. 


EK. S. THompson. 


Proressor TYRRELL’s short review of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s translation of the Attis is 
more valuable for his charming version of a 
portion of Tennyson’s Oenone than for his 
metrical observations, which ignore the 
recent developments of the subject as 
embodied in the investigations of Westphal, 
Dr. J. J. H. Schmidt and others. He says 
that the metre is ‘antispastic.’ It is not 
necessary to enquire whether such a term 
is useful or not, but it is advisable to define 
it ; and, without seeking to be ironical, it 
may be thus defined : an antispastic metre is 
one in which, owing to ignorance of 
rhythmic form, feet which have a different 
and conflicting ictus are metrically com- 
bined. (The term ‘ignorance’ is of course 
applied to the original inventor of the 


term.) To take Professor ‘Tyrrell’s 
example 
avacipoppryyes Vpvot, 
Sl (etl | FLEA aces 
iS = v | —_ v | = 
NN | N | 
IS peivette ba oe lhecle be 


That is to say, the type of rhythm is 
distinctly logaoedic. 

This primal or generating form is ex- 
hibited in the line (v. 35) 
Itaque ut domum Cybelles tetigere lassulae. 
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it seems obvious enough that such a line 
could not be sung, because the singers 
would at once be ‘ put out’ by the conflict 
of ictus. If however we scan the line 
rhythmically, the difficulty disappears : 


dvakipoppyyes Upvor. 


[= 


Here, the syllable -fop- is trisemic, and 
the first syllable is an anacrusis or up-beat. 

The term ‘antispastic’ then is an attempt 
to formulate metrically what is only intelli- 
gible rhythmically. ; 

As regards the Galliambic metre Professor 
Tyrrell is probably right in thinking that 
the ancients did not understand the metre ; 
because, when Catullus and Horace wrote 
their poems in metres borrowed from the 
Greeks, metre had become entirely disso- 
ciated from rhythm in its musical sense. 
Our task in handling the versification of 
these poems is to interpret the metrical 
forms. As regards the Galliambic metre I 
venture to make the assumption that 
Catullus borrowed the metre from some 
Greek original. If this assumption be not 
granted the following remarks have no 
relevance, and the metre remains as puzzling 
as ever. 

In Professor Ramsay’s Prosody, p. 215, 
the metrical structure is given as follows: 


—_vvyvijvYyvo- 


_— vv =_-— _— 


a v— 








v— —_-vv 
rhea v= 


—-vVyY 


vuvyv vvyv _— 


and it is called, very appropriately, poly- 
schematistic. One is inclined to think, 
however, that it is hardly worth while to 
call it a metre if it is so badly measured 
that a cretic is convertible with a spondee, 
and an apnapaest with an iambus. Is it not 
then possible that, while the metre exhibits 
TOAAG cxnpata, there exists poppy pta ! 

We think it is, and we postulate the 
principle that each foot must be equipollent, 
that is, contain the same number of rhythmic 
units. = 

What then is the rhythmic structure, the 


mother-form, of the verse? It is this: 
= < OR DM AS eee ee 
< 

a earaslnes ie, shiioaindel 


But very naturally, and so as to express 
wild agitation of feeling, the penultimate 
trochee is generally resolved into a tri- 
brachys ; thus (v. 2) 

Phrygium nemus citato cupide pede tetigit. 
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So verses 2, 3, 6, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 28, 29, 32, 33, 36, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 61, 62, 65, 66, 71, 72, 75, 
79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93. 

The two introductory shorts are of course 
an anacrusis (according to this view) and 
may be represented by one long; thus, 
(v. 5) 

devolvit ille acuta sibi pondera silice. 


So vv. 7, 15, 17, 26, 40, 67. 

The first trochee may be resolved into a 
tribrachys ; thus (v. 4) 
Ibi maria vasta visens lacrimantibus oculis. 
So vv. 23, 70. 

Or the first trochee may be represented 
by an irrational dactyl (v, 22) 


Tibicen ubi canit Phryx curvo grave calamo. 
Pale 


where the fourth foot is an _ irrational 
spondee—a common phenomenon in logaoe- 
dic verse. 

The second trochee may be resolved into 
a tribrachys ; thus (v. 4) 


Stimulatus ubi ferenti rabie vagus animi. 

So vv. 27, 30, 31, 63, 69, 77, 78, 91; or, 
may be represented by an irrational dactyl 
(v. 54): et earum ut omnia adirem, «e. 


Irrational spondees occur in the following 
lines : 


2) er Coenen ee Aheonspial = 





v. 22. Tibicen ubi canit Phryx curvo grave 


calamo. 
v. 34. Rapidae ducem sequuntur Gallae 
pede propero. 
vy. 37. Piger his labantes languore oculos 


sopor operit. 


v. 74. Roseis ut huic labellis palans soni- 
Cray ae el OS ee ee 


tus abiit. 
ww ww Ae |i 


A few troublesome lines must now be 
examined. 
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v. 60. Abero foro 


a Pe) | 


gymnasils. 


palaestra stadio et 
oltvieonl arah del 


v en 


Perhaps we should read atque gymnasiis. 

The y of gymnasiis is probably short, as in 
Progne, cygnus, &e. 

v. 9. Tympanum tubam Cybelles, tua, 

v eee 4 Reif es eee S..] 

Inater, initia ; 
where the y is probably short, as in gym- 
NASiLS. 

v. 68. Ego ne Deum ministra et Cybeles 

famula ferar. 


Here we have seemingly an anacrusis of a 
single short, which is perhaps admissible 
but unlikely, and some editors insert heuw. 
As regards vy. 91 the original reading may 
be defended, namely, 


Dea Cybelle dea, domina 


Dea magna, 
: Oy eee ee 


ares oe 


Le pheno 
Dindimni, 
os dosti 


which closely approximates to v. 35: 


Itaque ut domum Cybelles tetigere lassulae. 


In logaoedic measures, sporadic modifica- 
tions of the prevailing type need not be 
deprecated or excite surprise. It is sufhi- 
cient to indicate their rhythmic conformity 


to this type. 
Although the mother-form is 


6 wage Ol ary |e |) = eee le eae 


the prevailing type is, as I have shown by 
an enumeration of the verses, 


Si Aliehen (tallies eth lab oreath 


and it is particularly interesting to observe 
that in the verse last quoted, 


Itaque ut domum Cybelles tetigere lassulae, 


the generating trochee takes the place of 
the tribrachys, so as to express languor. A 
tribrachys here would have jarred with the 
sentiment. 

We may now combine these results, 
indicating the variations of form: 

















Be 
i) 
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We thus obtain a scheme which, I venture 
to think, solves all the difficulties of the 
metre, and reconstitutes the musical form 
of a presumed Greek original. 

It remains now to give its analysis. The 
metre obviously consists of two kola, the 
trisemic syllable closing the first kolon ; 
thus 


Super alta vectus At|tis celeri rate maria, 


The first kolon is a trochaic or logaoedic 
tripody, the second a logaoedic or trochaic 
tetrapody. The traditional designation of 
the former is Logaoedic Prosodiacon, and is 
thus very appropriate to a poem modelled 
possibly upon a processional song of Galli. 
It is equivalent to such forms as 


ova?” > , 
ao Apreuts, © KOpaty 
hevyowra Tov “Addeov. 


The latter kolon is the First Glyconeion. 

It is to be observed that the want of 
balance between the two kola (one a tripody, 
the other a tetrapody) well suits the wild 
and frenzied tone of feeling expressed by 
the poem. 
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This precise combination is not uncom- 
mon. Thus: 


Pind. Olym. iv. 23— 
deurev “Yuredcia petra orépavov iav. 


Pyth, viii. 6— 


\ \ \ NO Noe \ ra) A te ex 
Tu yap TO fa QKOV Epcatl TE KL TAVELY OMWS 


= aa af fos 8 


wei 2 = 
Nem. iv. 3— 


Mowav Ovyarpes dowdat Oedéav vw arropevat. 
oS ee 


aS wa ee vie 


Eur. ph. Aul. 1041— 


“~ / > , / cl > y 
peAmodots Btw aynyact TOV T Aiakiday. 


Such then is the analysis of the Galli- 
ambic metre which I submit to the judg- 
ment of those interested in this difficult and 
intricate subject. 


G. Dunn. 
Edinburgh. 


THE ‘PROSPECTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE.’ 


Arter reading carefully Prof. Sonnen- 
schein’s article with the above heading, in 
the last number of the Classical Review, 
T am still at a loss to know wherein the 
discovery consists. That the Present Sub- 
junctive refers regularly to future time, 
that the Imperfect Subjunctive in Consecu- 
tive and Final Sentences denotes an action 
‘future in the past,’ are surely facts known 
to every schoolboy ; and Prof. Sonnenschein 
really cannot be allowed to claim the now 
universally accepted doctrine of Conditional 
Sentences as his own discovery. The idea 
that the Tenses of the Subjunctive in 
Conditional Sentences represent ‘degrees of 
probability’ has long since faded into the 
limbo of exploded grammatical heresies : the 
true view, which was clearly expounded by 
Prof. Sonnenschein in this Review in 1887, 
was taught me by Mr. A. H. Cooke at 
Cambridge many years before, and has, I 
should imagine, been long known to every 
grammatical scholar. Again with regard to 
sentences like st fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinae, no one doubts 
that they are ‘perfectly classical’; but 
strict grammarians will still contend that 


they belong logically to the class of ‘mixed 
conditional sentences.’ 

In Temporal Clauses introduced by ante- 
quam, donec, etc., Prof. Sonnenschein thinks 
that ‘the commonly received doctrine that 
the Subjunctive denotes purpose, is too 
narrow.’ But, in the first place we must 
reply that no scholar supposes that the idea 
of purpose is always present in Livy and 
later writers, while even in Cicero it is 
often only faintly suggested. (This is 
clearly stated eg. in the Hton Latin Gram- 
mar, p. 325.) The examples given by 
Prof. Sonnenschein add nothing to this 
statement. The two which he quotes 
from Plautus aad Livy—confugiamus prius- 
quam leno veniat and antequam se hostes ex 
terrore reciperent, ad oppidum contendit 
(=‘before they could have time to’ etc.) 
are to my mind clearly Final; and in Cie. 
pro Balbo § 18, Dr. Reid’s note appears to 
me to be right. The list of examples which 
follows must be taken in detail. I will 
refer to them by the numbers in order to 
save space. (1) is Final, as explained in 
the Eton Latin Grammar, p. 325, ‘ before 
they could have time to hear of my arrival.’ 


ee st. 
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(2) contains a doubtful reading. For my- 
self, I believe that deserat would be im- 
possible in Horace, though some may prefer 
to suppose that it is an anticipation of the 
post-Augustan use (so Wilkins ad loc.). (3) 
is virtual oratio obliqua. (4) is an ac- 
knowledged crux. I agree onthe whole with 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s explanation, that it is 
similar to the use of the Fut. Perf. in ergo 
(1 ego) certe meum officium praestitero, but do 
not see that any doctrine of the Subjunctive 
can be based upon it. So with (5). (6) 
and (7) merely illustrate the familiar rule 
that the verbs in a narrative of past events 
are historic in past tenses. (8)—(12) all 
fall under the same head, and raise an in- 
teresting question. In the ton Latin 
Grammar (p. 315) we wrote, ‘In certain 
Verbs and Phrases which express the 
Subjunctival ideas of possibility, right, duty, 
power, etc. the Indicative may be substi- 
tuted for the Hypothetical Subjunctive ; 
the reason being, that when the hypothe- 
tical notion is sufficiently expressed by the 
meaning of the verb or phrase, the Sub- 
junctive is felt to be unnecessary. The 
chief of these are the Indicative of possum, 
debeo, oportet, licet, and the Indicative of swm 
with Future Participle or Gerundive, or 
with par, rectum, iustum, idoneum, aequom, 
melius etc.; and with longum est etc.’ I 
should have thought that this extremely 
common idiom was familiar to all readers of 
Latin ; it is therefore very strange to, me 
that Prof. Sonnenschein should choose to 
ignore it, both here and in others of his gram- 
matical notes. In (8) and (9) indeed he 
gives the only possible explanation as a 
rejected alternative, but in (10) he does not 
even suggest it, and in (11) he rejects Mr. 
Hallam’s perfectly correct translation on 
the ground that the verb is erat not fuit. 
What, I wonder, would he make of such 
lines as emendaturus, si licuisset, eram 
(Ovid): does licuisset there refer to the 
future? Or in the passage given itself, 
how can si moreretur =‘ should he die,’ after 
the past verb stabat ? The same misunder- 
standing (‘ we should rather expect potwit’) 
recurs in (12). And yet Cicero writes ad 
mortem iam pridem te duct oportebat (not 
oportuit), which shows how far this notion 
about the Tenses is from being true. The 
same objection must be made to a note in 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s edition of Plautus 
Rudens (1. 1021) where he quotes Pl. Bacch. 
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563 quid? tibi non erat copia nisi occiperes ? 
as a parallel example to si fractus illabatur 
ete. But tibi non erat copia=non poteras, 
and comes under the rule given above. 
Still more certainly is Sen. Dial. 6, 22. 6 
(which figures in the same note) an example 
of this idiom. The words are—si vivere 
vellet Seianus, rogandus erat: which is 
exactly like Cicero’s si verum respondere 
velles, haec erant dicenda. To proceed: I 
fail to see the relevancy of (13), which is a 
perfectly ordinary Deliberative Subjunctive. 
(14) is an interesting example ; but if Prof. 
Sonnenschein means that without the tanta 
ut the sentence would run constringebat si 
posset, | cannot agree with him. (15) may 
be like st fractus illabatuy : no one denies 
that such sentences are common. (16) 
regulus, [ imagine, said si non peream, 
pernicies veniat. The tense is due to the 
historic main verb. In (17) the apodosis is 
not exactly ‘ suppressed,’ but is represented 
by the substantive tram which=ne senatus 
irasceretur. ‘The pluperfect corresponds to 
the fut. perf. in primary sequence—nisi 
paruero, senatus tratus ertt. Prof. Sonnen- 
schein’s explanation is surprising-—can he 
suppose that timebat is the apodosis of 
poruisset, or that any other tense than the 
pluperfect would be good Latin at all? The 
last four examples may all be explained by 
the principles already laid down. | 

Lastly, we may consider the passage in 
Horace (Odes iii. 6, 37—43) which forms 
the text of this discourse. Most scholars 
have been accustomed to call ubi mutaret 
‘iterative,’ and I can see no reason for not 
accepting this view. Prof. Sonnenschein 
objects that Horace nowhere else uses wbi 
with Subjunctive. Doubtless he does not ; 
but Livy does often, e.g. in the following 
passage, which no ingenuity can interpret 
as referring to the future. If Livy can 
write consilium adhibendo, ubi res posceret, 
priores erant, why should not Horace say 
ubi mutaret =‘ whenever it changed’? The 
construction is common in Livy and Tacitus ; 
why should not an anticipation of it be 
found in Horace? 

In conclusion, I cannot see that Prof. 
Sonnenschein has made out any case for 
modifying the classification of the Sub- 
junctive which is to be found in the best 
Grammars. 


W. R. INGE. 
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AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 560-563. 


H3xOous yap et eyoyue kal duoavAias 
omapy as mapicers kat KAKOOTPUTOUS ti 0'0v 
oTevovTes Ov AAXOVTES NMaATOS [EPOS 

Ta 0 adre xepow K.T.A. 


I print this difficult passage without stops. 
That ra & atre yépow begins a new sentence 
there can be no doubt. A full stop, either 
interrogative or not interrogative, should 
be placed after pépos. It appears to me to 
be quite certain that lines 560-2 refer to 
sea troubles, with no hint of the land: ra 
5’ atre xépow shows this. There is however 
in these lines (apart from the inexplicable 
mapyéers) nO word with a flavour of the sea ; 
and dvcavrAdas has a flavour of the land 
(unless any one will be bold enough to say 
that there is a pun and that we are to think 
of the time when ‘the fleet at Aulis lay 
enchained’), It is impossible to understand 
}40x9ovs in line 560 of labour at sea, unless 
dvoavAias ‘suffer a sea change.’ Even if 
mapnéers meant ‘berths’ it would come too 
late to give poyfovs the sense we want. 
Therefore dvcavAias must be wrong. I can- 
not find any plausible emendation, but I 
will propose dvoxvuias for purpose of illus- 
tration. 

The most important matter is the con- 
struction of 561-562 and the meaning of 
npatos pepos. The phrase recurs, as I believe, 
in Plutarch, De Def. Or. p. 414A. One of 
the two best MSS. has there jpepas pépos, 
and zz is significant that this violates the law 
of the hiatus. The others have pepos jpepas. 
In a forthcoming edition of this treatise I 
have ventured to print jpatos pepos. There 
is no doubt about the meaning of the phrase 
in Plutarch’s prose. Itis almost the same 
aS €pyov juepas, ‘ a day’s job.’ Plutarch, 
I think, took the phrase from Aeschylus. 
Aeschylus took it from common parlance. 
npaTos pépos is ‘a big part of a day,’ ‘a long 
time. If I am right in this matter (and 
the fact that this explanation struck me 


and commended itself to Mr. Verrall, when 
I was still ignorant of the reading 7épas 
pépos for pw. qu. in the Plutarch MS8., induces 
me to think I am), then there can be no 
doubt about the construction and punctua- 
tion of the passage in the Agamemnon. 
Tparos HEpos is the apodosis: ti dod 
orévovtes ov Aayovres is an interjection not 
subordinated to the rest of the construction. 
There remains the word zapées, to which 
no intelligible sense can be assigned. I 
would read 7’ dpyéers and understand dpyégis 
as equivalent to BoyGea in its medical sense 
‘relief from toil,’ or ‘rest.’ The whole 
passage should then, I think, be written 
thus 
poxfovs yap «i A€youwe Kal dvoavdcas 
(-Kupias 4), 
orapvas 7 dpyées Kal Kakootpwtovs—ti 8 
ov 
oTéevovTes Ov axovTes—nMATOS MEpoOs. 
Ta 0 avre k.T.A. 


I cannot agree with Mr. Verrall that od 
Aaxovres is subordinate to orevovres. This 
seems to me a construction far more artifi- 
cial than this interjectional phrase can bear. 
In orévovtes we have the groaning before 
the mast or at the oars expressed, in ov 
Aaxovres we have the want of home comforts 
expressed : 7¢ ov depends on both participles 
orévovres and ov Aaxovres. Thus orévovtes 
refers to the poxdor, ov Aaxovres to the 
omapval dpyéers because they were omapvat 
and kaxcotpwro. I should paraphrase the 
whole thus: ‘ Were I to tell of their toil at 
the oars and sails, and their trouble on the 
deep, and of their rare and uneasy moments 
of repose from this toil and trouble— 
groaning their souls out when they laboured 
and grumbling them in when they rested— 
it would take me most part of the day.’ 


W. R. Paton. 





EURIPIDEAN 


Eurip. Suppl. 232—237. 

véous TapaxGeis, olTIVEs TYLMpeEVoL 

Xaipovor toAepous T adédvovo avev OtKys, 
pOetpovres acrovs, O pey oTws oTpaTnAaTH, 
68 as bBpity Svvapy es Xélpas AaBar, 
aos be Kepdous OUVEK’, OVK ATOTKOTOV 

TO TANGOs Et TL eNdrrera: TAOXOV TAOE. 


NOTES. (L) : 


This passage is interesting as an illus- 
tration of a feature common to Euripides 
and Thucydides, though by no means 
confined to them—the use of synonymous 
constructions which to their minds were 
evidently entirely equivalent. We have 
here three expressions of finality: (1) érws 





| 
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orparnAaty, (2) as bBpily, (3) Képdous ovveca 
= ds (6rws) kepdaivy. Cf. such passages as 
Thue. i. 37, 4 (odx (va py Evvadixjowrw—, 
GAN 67 ws—édduxGor, kal 67 ws—Pudlwvrar), 
i. 73, 1 (od —avtepodvtres—, GdXX ows 
pn—Povrctonobe, kat dua Bovdhopevor— 
dyAGoat). The feature of style just 
noted, which is but one phase of a more 
general characteristic—a constant striving 
to vary the form of expression—is far- 
reaching in Thucydides and has been rightly 
described by Mahaffy, as it appears in the 
speeches, as ‘a crowding of curious and 
distorted aphorisms about some leading idea, 
which is reiterated in all sorts of forms.’ 
I cannot accept Wilamowitz’ view, that the 
‘synonymik’ of Prodicus was ‘seriously 
employed’ by Thucydides (Eur. Herakl. 1. 
p. 27); for the peculiarity of Prodicus’ 
theory (vid. Plat. Protag., particularly 
337 A—C) is the hair-splitting tendency of 
all ‘ synonymik,’ whereas Thucydides uses a 
variety of expressions with (apparently) no 
conscious distinction ; nay, he goes so far as 
to stretch the meaning of an expression or 
word in order to use it as a synonym for 
variety’s sake. Cf. e.g. vi. 54, 3 os ao THs 
izapxyovons a€tdoews (‘quantum pro sua 
auctoritate poterat ’ Classen), where a&iicews 
=dvvdpews is employed because of ryv 
‘Imrdpxov dvvapcv just before. Thucydides 
is a synonym-monger in quite a different 
sense from Prodicus. What Thucydides has, 
in common with Prodicus, Euripides and the 
other sophists, is rather an extreme self- 
consciousness in the use of language.—To 
return to the passage in hand, it may be 
further noted that the MSS. reading zacyov 
seems preferable to the emendation of 
Kirchhoff and Wilamowitz, wacye. Young 
men voA¢uovs avgavover for various purposes : 
one, dzws otpatnAaty; another, os ifpity 
dvvapw és xetpas haBdv; another to make 
gain. Why add zacya rade? He ex- 
periences, is made the victim of—what? 
Were such an expression as tagyer tade to 
appear on a page of Thucydides in such a con- 
text, editors of the Cobetian school would long 
ago have enclosed it ‘wneis quadratis.’ It 
should at least be mpaooa rade. It is the 
mAHGos Which suffers, BAarrerar taoyxov Tade, 
i.e. the various UBpes of the véo.—With 
this passage we may compare Thucydides vi. 
12, 2, also vi. 15 (character of Alcibiades 
and the vewrepo.). On our Euripidean 
passage Paley notes: ‘There can be little 
doubt, from the tone of this passage, that 
Euripides had some particular party or 
person in view, whom he regarded as chiefly 
responsible for the continuance of the 
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disastrous war,—some lLamachus, Demo- 
sthenes or Cleon, whose ambitions he desired 
to rebuke.’ The similarity of the passages 
in Thucydides just cited to the verses of 
Euripides is striking,—if nothing more. 
Cf. particularly tipwpevor yxalpovor=dpxev 
aopevos aipebeis (Thue. vi. 12, 2. cf. typdpmac 
€x Tov TovovTou thid. 9, 2); otk arooKxorav Td 
mANOos KTé. =TO Eavtod povov oxorav (Thue. 
vi. 12, 2); Képdous ovvexa = dia 6€ woAvTEAELaV 
Kal apeAnOn te ek THS Gpxns (Thue. loc. cit. ; 
the éx tis dpxns is to be compared with ézws 
otparnAary in Eurip.) ; os tBpily dvvapw és 
xelpas AaBdv=dv yap é€v aéuwpat. ixo Tov 
dotav tais ériOupias petloow 7 Kata THY 
brapxovcav ovoiav éxpijto €s TE Tas im7ro- 
tpopias Kat tas aAAas daravas (Thue. vi. 
15, 3). To endeavour to establish anything 
beyond an accidental resemblance between 
the Euripidean and Thucydidean passages 
would perhaps be unjustifiable. That there 
is however a striking similarity no one can 
deny. 


Suppl. 253—256. 

4 , ? c ” > ~ 
ov Tot duKacTHV o €iAOpNV Epywv Emov, 
ovd €l TL Tpagas p27) KaADS etploKopat 
TOUTWV KOAaCTHV KaTITLLNTHV, ava, 
GAN ws dvaipnv: 


The variance of construction in this 
passage resembles that in the former and 
furnishes an excellent instance of final 
apposition. Moreover it proves that the 
writer himself was conscious of the final 
force. (Of course the ‘final force’ of any 
subordinate construction is not to be re- 
garded as necessarily originally inherent in 
it.) Were we to attempt to bring the 
sentence before us into uniformity, we must 
either write os Ponfdv (a word which 
Euripides does not, [I think, employ), or, 
better, ds duxdZous—as KoAdLous KamuTynorns, 
or even employ fut. participles with os. It 
is not difficult to find other instances of 
final apposition, though I have no other 
example to cite in which the varying from 
final appositive to final clause shows the 
author so fully conscious of the finality in 
the appositival construction. Cf. e.g. Thue. 
i. 53, 4 BonOot 7APopev (= BonOorvres or 
BonOjoovres HAPopev: cf. ib. 63, 2 zpondOov 
as BonbGjycovres); tb. 94, 1 orparnyos— 
eLeréudbn ; tb. 95, 6 éxreurovoew apxovra (cf. 
ib. 109, 2 wéurec—avdpa—, o7ws—arayayot). 
In all these cases, as well as in our 
Euripidean passage, a final clause containing 
the cognate verb in the subjunctive might 
easily have been written. Indeed, it is 
the verbal force felt in such substantives 
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that renders them readily nominal equiva- 
lents of verbal expressions. One is sur- 
prised to observe that this mode of indi- 
cating finality finds no mention among the 
many varieties cited in the first section of 
Widmann’s excellent and careful dissertation 
De Finalium Enuntiatorum Usu Thucydideo 
(Gott. 1875). 

Suppl. 899 sqq. 

rodXovs 5’ épacras Kad Oneav Tooas 

EXWV KTE. 

Canter emended icas, which would 
naturally suggest itself to any one. Perhaps 


the MSS. reading is a contamination arising 
ICAC 
OMWC 


from a variant (7.e. duds). 


Suppl. 1232. 


OTELXWOLEV, "Adpac’, opKia ddpev. 


Equivalent to ote/xwpev, tv’ opkia Sdpev. 
An excellent survival of the paratactic 
construction out of which the final clause 
(in stricter sense) with subj. grew. This 
indicates the original hortatory character of 
this subj. 

Mortimer Lamson Ear.e. 





THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES VII. 


TEE, 


It is well known that from vi. 92, 5 onwards 
the Vatican and its Paris copy H (as far as 
it goes) contain a version of the text which 
varies very considerably from that given by 
all the other MSS. It is equally certain, 
after all that has been written on the sub- 


ject, that it is useless to say that either . 


version—the Vatican or the Lawrentian—is 
the better. We must test each passage 
wherever there is a difference on its own 
merits. 

Any one who observes the two versions 
closely soon notices that the Vatican con- 
stantly contains a little word—generally it is 
ze—which is wanting in other MSS. Pro- 
bably the scribe used a better MS. from 
vi. 92, 5 onwards. Sometimes he may 
be emending the text on his own account. 
Some one has called him ‘a great gramma- 
rian,’ perhaps only half in earnest. But, 
in any case, the minute addition does, in 
nine cases out of ten, carry conviction with 
it. To give instances of what is perfectly 
well known to all who are concerned with 
the text of Thuc. would be merely tedious. 

What I wish to suggest is that it is high- 
ly probable that there is a large number of 
omissions in the received text of Books i.— 
v. 92; for, if we had the second version of 
these books, we should certainly find small 
words often in that text where they do not 
appear in our MSS. Further, it appears 
that the addition of a small word where it 
seems to be required and where the omission 
can be properly accounted for, is a scientific 
method of emendation in Thuc. We can- 


not always be certain ; but at least we should 
not be ridiculed for trying this method. 

That there are occasional /acunae in the 
text, all are agreed; but I suggest that 
omissions of small words are far commoner 
than is supposed. 

I believe that some of the greatest diffi- 
culties which we encounter in the generally 
simple Seventh Book would disappear if we 
could recover here and there a word or two 
still wanting even in the Vatican. Inc. 2, 
4 for r@ 5€ adAw Tov KvKAov, Il believe we 
should read 76 6& d\Aw <dvw> Tod KUKAOU ; 
and hope to be able to show in my notice of 
Professor Freeman’s Shorter History of Sicily 
that not one of the suggested explanations 
of the vulgate is possible. Inc. 7, 1 for 
PEXpL TOD éyKapolov TELXOUS, it would be better 
to read péxpt <rov EtpuyAov> or <tov TE 
Novs> Tod éyxapotov Teixouvs than either to 
bracket péxps with some, or to explain the 
text as Freeman does. I shall have more 
to say on this passage also. 

In c. 7, 4 for tpérw & dv &vy bAkaow 7) 
motors 7) dAXws Srws av Tpoxopy, I feel fair- 
ly confident that we ought to read rpor @ 
dy évq, dAkdéow 7 TAolots 7) GAAWS OTws av mpo- 
xupp. The dative without ev occurs in the 
same way a little further on ; or even if it 
were impossible, we could fairly read <evy>, 
€V. 

In c. 56, 4 we at present read €6vn yap 
rheiata 8) ext pilav rédw tavrny EvvHr6e, 
ayy ye 01) TOD EvprravTos OxXAoV Tov év TOE 
7G Toke mpos THY “AOnvatwy te TOAW Kal 


Aaxedapoviwv. But Stahl rightly objects 
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(1) that wé cannot legitimately supply EvveA- 
Ociy after roAguw; for that in all other 
cases the infin. or partic. is only supplied to 
complete some verb that is expressed in the 
second clause, as in od pevtor etOds ye avéorn 
a\XG dtevoetro: and (2) that, even if we could, 
the sense given is absurd. Sol suggest év 
THE TH TOACUW <7oAELOdVTOS>Tpos THV..., and 
all becomes satisfactory. 

Lastly, in c. 75, 6 there has been much 
dispute over kal pyv 7 GAAy aixia, Kal 7 ico- 
poipia TOV KaKOV, €xovTd Tia Opws TO pera. 
ToAAGv Kove, otd' Os padia ev TO TapovTe 
edofaéero. The remarks of Classen and Stahl 
have been severely handled by Junghahn in 
his Studien zu Thuk. It seems plain that 
9 icopopia Tov KaxOv is part of the aikia: 
was it not a terrible thing that highest and 
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lowest, that Nicias and the humblest camp- 
follower, should be inthe same plight ? Yet, 
as Machiavelli remarks, ‘general evils are 
endured more easily than private ones.’ 
Hence both 7 aAAy aixia and the special aixia 
brought in them kovduciv twa, namely 76 
pera 7oAXG. 

But, in order that we may get this sense 
from the Greek, must we not follow the 
regular Thucydidean form of expression by 
reading 7 <r’> adA7n aixia kal 7 icopoipia TOV 
kaxov, that the one part may be the comple- 
ment of the other ? 

I have still to deal with a few passages in 
which either the punctuation is wrong or 
the letters have been confused. 


EK. C. Marcuant. 





PROPERTIUS 


Dindymus et sacra fabricata inventa Cybebe 
(or Cibele). 


This MS. line has been variously corrected, 
the change which has found most favour 
being Haupt’s e vite, for the unmeaning 
inventa. 

But a passage in Pausanias, vill. 46, makes 
it probable that the word which Propertius 
put before Cybebe was dente; for Pausanias 
there says that the face of the Mater 
Dindymene at Cyzicus (to which Propertius 
is referring) was made of ‘ wrought teeth of 
the hippopotamus.’ Kuvgixnvoi re dvayxacavres 
moh€uw IIpoxovyvnoiovs yevéeoGar odio. cvvol- 
kous Mytpos Awdvpynvyns ayadpa eAaBov eék 
IIpoxovvycov: To d€ ayaApa éeote xpvood, Kat 
avtov TO tpocwrov avtt ehéhavtos imrwv TOV 
ToTapiwv dddvTes eicty cipyarpevol. 

I pointed out this passage to Mr. Robinson 
Ellis, and proposed to read fabricata e dente ; 
but he thinks that would not account for the 
corruption wmventa, and that the true reading 
must be im dente. He happily cites ‘ casus 
effingere in auro’ (the sense being ‘in the 
material of gold’), Virg. Aen. vi. 32. So 
‘caelataque in auro,’ Aen. i. 640. 

What word should precede /abricata, is 
more doubtful. It might be sacro, if the 
point thereof could be discerned. Mr, Ellis 
cites a curious remark of Aelian’s, //ist. Anim. 
vii. 19, on the hippopotamus, doeBéorarov de 
kal 6 ToTap.os ir7ros, yeveTar yap Kal TOU TATpOS. 


IIE. (IV.) 22, 3. 


He suggests that sacro might be meant to 
refer to this habit of the animal, as if his 
tusks were set apart for use in the goddess’ 
image ‘in some connexion with the ideas of 
piety to parents, which Lucretius associates 
with her cultus, ii. 614-617.’ Otherwise sacro 
seems pointless. But I venture to think 
the lost word is secto, if it be not too wide of 
the MS. sacra. Virgil has ‘ secto elephanto,’ 
Aen. ili. 464. The idea would be ‘ sections 
of teeth,’ so that secto would roughly corre- 
spond to Pausanias’ word cipyacpévor. The 
teeth, if used at all, must have been in 
sections, or they could not have fitted; so 
that, if dente be right, the idea of secto is 
naturally implied, whether it be expressed 
or not. 

On the other hand, if Propertius wrote 
secto, it could hardly have kept its place 
when dente was once lost, having become 
thereby unmeaning. 

Mr. Ellis says, ‘I do not deny that secto 
would be far better in every way ; nor is 
the change very violent. The passage too 
is obviously one which descended from an 
early period in a completely vitiated state ; 
secto may therefore be considered very 
likely.’ 

If we accept these views, the line runs 


Dindymus, et in dente 


Cybebe. 


secto fabricata 


A. T. Barton. 
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ON THE MODE OF SELECTING JURORS FOR THE LAW COURTS DESCRIBED 
IN THE LAST PART OF THE PAPYRUS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS. 


In the second edition of my translation I 
gave no opinion on the uses of the various 
vessels and implements which are named in 
chapter 63 and subsequent columns of the 
papyrus as employed in the process of filling 
each law court with its complement of 
jurors. I imagined the data were insufli- 
cient to found any serious conjecture, and 
was led by a misconception of the functions 
of the letters, A, B, C, etc., to suppose the 
problem more intricate than it really is. 
But after a careful perusal of the remarks 
of Dr. Sandys in his edition of the text, 
the following view seems to me to harmonize 
with all the positive statements of the papy- 
rus, and to supply a tolerably satisfactory 
scheme. 

In chapter 63 we should adopt the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Sandys: «lcodo. d€ ciow eis 
Ta rAnpwrypia (instead of dixacrypia) déxka, 
pia TH vy éxdory. There were ten 
balloting-rooms in a common building in 
some central position, each tribe having its 
room with a separate entrance. Although 
it is not stated in any of the extant 
columns, we must further suppose that each 
court (dicacrypiov) had ten entrances, not 
one for each tribe but, one for each juror 
division, A, B, C, ete., of whatever tribe. 
Each court also had its its individual name 
Green, Red, Triangular (Batpayiotv, pour 
KLOvV, Tplywvov), ete. 

The text should then proceed: kai kdn- 
potpioes (not KAnpwrypia) etkoot, Ovo TH PvAq 
éxaoty. In each balloting-room there were 
two balloting-urns (xAnpwtpides), destined 
for the lottery by dice (xvPeia), one origin- 
ally filled with a certain number of black 
and white cubes, the other receiving them 
as they were successively drawn by the 
archon. This last emendation is called for 
by two considerations : (1) no vessels for the 
cube-drawing are otherwise mentioned, and 
(2) a second balloting-room, as Dr. Sandys 
observes, would be superfluous. Similarly 
two vases (idpiar) served for the reception 
of the acorns (Gadavov) whereby the jurors 
were allotted to the separate letters, LZ, J/, 
NV, ete., which in their turn were allotted to 
the separate courts. The employment of 
two wdpiat, the second receiving the acorns 
as they were successively withdrawn from 
the first, is suggested by M. Haussoulier. 


Every juror had a ticket, of which Dr. 
Sandys gives a representation, containing 
the name of the juror, his father, and his 
deme, and in the left-hand corner one of 
the first ten letters of the alphabet, A, B, 
C, ete. These letters did not distinguish 
the tribe of the juror, for the jurors of 
every tribe formed ten divisions, each dis- 
tinguished by one of the letters. The 
divisions were permanent and simply or 
principally served, it would seem, to facilitate 
ingress and egress into and out of the law 
courts ; each of which, as above suggested, 
must be supposed to have had ten entrances 
and exits, each distinguished by one of 
these letters. If ever the tribes consisted 
of precisely ten demes, each letter, A, 5, C, 
etc., may have been the symbol within each 
of the tribes for one of its demes. 

The whole process of sortition appears, 
so far as it is described in the legible 
columns of the papyrus, to have consisted 
of five operations, two of which served to 
the allotment of the courts to the causes 
which were to be tried (kAjpwors dixacrnpiov) 
and three to the selection of the jurors and 
their distribution among the courts (kAy- 
pwous oukaoTov). 


KAnpwors duxaorypiov. 


1. Assignment of a letter, Z, M, WN, etc., 
to a court (érixAjpwots TOV ypappatwv Tots 
ducacrypto.s, ch. 63). This process would be 
simple and the work of the united archons, 
as would also the next stage. 

2. Assignment of a court to a magistrate 
(émikAyjpwots Tov SiKacTypiwy Tats apxats, ch. 
59). 

ee this was done it would not be | 
known what cases would be tried and how 
many jurors would be wanted in each 
court. 

KAyjpwots dixacrov. 


3. Exhibition of the juror-tickets (zwakia) 
on frames (xavovides). 

Tn each balloting-room the tickets of the 
jurors had been cast into ten boxes («Bdrua) 
marked like the tickets with the first ten 
letters of the alphabet. From each of these 
boxes a ticket was drawn by the archon to 
designate the Aflixer (éuxtys), Whose duty 
it was to affix the tickets as they were 
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successively drawn from the «Portia on one 
of the ten xavovides marked with the same 
letter as the ticket, where they would be 
visible to all who were interested. ‘This 
operation, besides enabling the tickets to 
be easily counted, seems only to have deter- 
mined the order in which they were to be 
withdrawn from the frames in the next 
operation. 

4. Drawing lots for the service of the 
day. 
Each ticket was taken in order from its 
frame, and simultaneously a white or black 
cube was drawn by the archon from the 
balloting-urn (xAypwrpis). A white cube 
imported selection for service, a black cube 
rejection. The proportion of white cubes 
to black depended on two things, the num- 
ber of jurors required from each tribe, and 
the total number of tickets on the frames. 
If there were 500 tickets on the frames, 
aud only 300 jurors wanted from each tribe, 
there would be 300 white cubes and 200 
black. In another room the number of 
black cubes would be different. 

5. Assignment of jurors to a letter, LZ, 
M, N, etc. 

This was decided by each juror, as soon 
as he was selected, drawing an acorn 
(BaXavos) inscribed with one of the letters 
L, M, N, ete., from a vase (idpia) and show- 
ing it to the presiding archon; who there- 
upon cast the ticket of the juror into # box 
(kyBwriov) inscribed with the same letter. 
The acorn drawn by the juror was then 
thrown aside into the second ‘tdpia. The 
requisite number of acorns to be inscribed 
respectively with each of the letters could 
be computed by the archons as soon as the 
courts had been assigned to the magistrates, 
and not sooner. According as different 
magistrates had the hegemony of the 
courts, some would require 251 jurors, 
others 501, others 1001, others 1501. 
Those under the hegemony of the Forty 
required either 201 or 401, ch. 53. The 
total number of acorns marked with a 
given letter, L, M, WV, etc., would be divided 
by ten, and one tenth of the number would 
have to be supplied by each balloting-room. 

To illustrate the working of the method, 
suppose, taking round numbers, ten courts, 
L, M, N, etc., were to be filled, and a total 
of 5000 jurors, 500 from each tribe, to be 
selected. Let the bodies of jurors in 
each court be denominated sections, and the 
permanent bodies into which the jurors of 
each tribe were separated divisions. The 
sections might vary much in dimension, but 
let us consider a particular section consist- 
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ing of 500. These 500 would consist of 
ten contingents of 50, contributed by each 
of the tribes: and each contingent of 50 
would consist of ten divisions of 5 each, 
viz. 5A +5B +50, ete. Or, if we take 
another line of cleavage, our hypothetical 
section would consist of ten divisions of 50 
each, viz. 5|0A +50B +500, etc., each of 
these divisions being formed by contingents, 
5A +5A +54, ete., from different tribes. 

The white cubes, being limited in number, 
would prevent the selection of more jurors 
than were wanted. but supposing in one of 
the balloting-rooms one of the boxes, A, B, 
C, etc., and consequently one of the frames 
A, B, C, etc., was empty or contained less 
than its normal quota, say 15 or 10 or 5 or 
0 instead of 20; or that all or many of 
these tickets encountered a black cube when 
drawn from the frame ; the drawing of lots 
(xuBeta) would continue for the tickets on 
the other frames until all the cubes were 
exbausted ; and, so far as the given tribe’s 
contingent affected the issue, some of the 
divisions, A, , CU, etce., would be more 
strongly represented in the sections, LZ, J, 
NV, ete., than others. But supposing the 
whole tribe was unable to furnish its quota, 
was the number made up from the other 
balloting-rooms, and, if so, by what rule? 
And what happened if the number required 
could not be furnished by the combined lists 
of all the ten tribes? Were the courts 
allowed to sit and try cases with less than 
the normal complement of jurors? ‘These 
and other problems were probably solved in 
the columns of the papyrus now illegible. 

The scheme proposed was pronounced 
above to be tolerably satisfactory. The 
only objection to it that occurs to me is 
that the combination of the two operations 
numbered 3 and 4 seems unnecessary. 
Either operation alone would have sufliced. 
If no more than the required number of 
tickets had been allowed to be affixed to 
the frames there would have been no need 
of the lottery with the cubes. Or again 
the xvBeia might have taken place without 
the antecedent insertion of the the tickets 
on the frames. But perhaps a twofold 
action of chance was thought to be a greater 
safeguard against any fraudulent manipula- 
tion of the lottery than a single one would 
have been. 

With the exception of the use of xAnpw- 
tpides the whole scheme here propounded is, 
I think, to be found suggested in the notes 
of Dr. Sandys. In one small detail I would 
differ from him. In the lines from the 
Plutus of Aristophanes 
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€v TH Topo vuve Aaxov TO ypappa ood duKa- 
feu, 

od 8’ od BadiZes, 6 5& Xapwv 7d 
didwow, 


ovpBorov 


Dr. Sandys takes 1d ypaypa as equi- 
valent to 7d mwaxiuv. It surely rather 
stands for the letter, Z, J/, V ete., which a 
juror obtained by drawing an acorn (5) and 
which by a previous sortition (1) had been 
assigned to a certain court, 7d Barpayodv, To 
owixwody, ete. 

The sentence vevéunvrar yap Kata dvdas 
déxa pepy ot dtcacrai raparAnoiws toot |tioa] 
ev éxdotTw TO ypdapmati, ch. 63, is more 
obscure and presents a more arguable ques- 
tion. I cannot myself by any permissible 
strain force it to yield the scheme above 
described if the words ev éxdoTw 7d ypdppmate 
refer, as Dr. Sandys interprets, to the divi- 
sions A, B, C, ete. I rather suppose that 
they refer to the sections, LZ, J, WN ete. 
Then xara dvAds is equivalent to év Exacry 
7™ vd, and the ten pépy are the ten 
divisions, A, B, C, ete, ; or, to distinguish 
tribal divisions from state divisions, call 
them a, 8, ¢, ete. 

The sections LZ, M, V, etc. might be very 
unequal ; and, consequently, a tribe’s divi- 
sion, a, in one section, Z, might be very 
unequal to the same tribe’s division, a, in 
another section, JZ; but would generally 
(zapamAnoiws) be equal to its other divisions, 
b, c, d, ete., within the same section LZ (év 
ExdoTw TO ypdppatt). 

The chance, however, that presided over 
the cube and acorn-drawing must often have 
produced an inequality in the number of 
jurors contributed by the different divisions, 
a, b, c, &e., of the same tribe to a single 
section: and this disparity would now and 
then exceed the limits of approximate 
equality (zapavAyoiws toa), unless that term 
is used with considerable latitude. These 
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tribal disparities would, however, compen- 
sate one another, and the state divisions, 
A, B, C, &e., would be represented in each 
section with approximately equal strength. 
This favours Reinach’s suggestion, to omit 
kata vAds as an interpolation. A some- 
what similar expression, ch. 21, dréveyre be 
kal tyv yxdpav Kati Syovs TpidkovTa pépn, 
gives no assistance. There the words xara 
djpous present a difficulty which perhaps 
should be removed by reading kat ods 
Onpous. 

A similar use of the phrase xara vAds 
may, however, be found in the beginning of 
ch. 63, 7a dé Sixaorypia awAnpotow (better 
than KAnpotow) ot evvéa apxovres kata pvdds. 
These words chiefly refer to operation 5, and 
mean that the courts received their comple- 
ment of jurors in fractions (tenth parts) 
furnished by the archons from the tribal 
balloting-rooms. In other words, the sec- 
tions were composed of contingents from 
every tribe. 

The later passage, vevéunvtac yap Kara 
prrtas déxa pépy ot dtkacratl tapatAyoius ica 
ev éxdoTw TO ypdppart, may be translated : 
‘The jurors are brigaded, by a formation 
which pervades the tribes, in ten divisions, 
which furnish, roughly speaking, equal con- 
tingents to every court.’ This may be 
decomposed into two propositions: the divi- 
sions are composed of contingents from 
every tribe, and the sections are composed 
of contingents from every division. It 
seems, then, unnecessary to adopt Reinach’s 
proposal to omit the words xara pvdds. 

Dr. Sandys, ch. 63, note 1, interprets the 
words, rovs d5& dukacTas KAnpotor, ch. 59, as 
referring to the permanent enrolment in the 
divisions A, B, C, &c. I suppose they rather 
refer to the daily sortition for the sections, 
LM, N, &e. 

E. Poste. 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ELEAN WAR. 


A COMPLETE solution of all the difficulties 
involved in this problem, which has occu- 
pied the attention of commentators and 
historians for more than a century, is 
almost out of the question: we have to 
content ourselves with weighing one set of 
probabilities against the other. 

The problem is twofold. (1) Did the 
Elean war last two years or three? (2) 


Did the war take place before or after the 
XCV Olympiad (400 3B.c.)? For Grote’s 
common-sense remark (ix. 49) that, had 
the war been going on at the time of the 
Olympic festival, the fact would hardly have 
been left unnoticed by all the ancient 
authorities, effectually disposes of Clinton’s 
chronology (i.e. 401—399 B.c.). 

As to (1) E. Curtius (Gr. Gesch. Bk. v. 
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note 70) follows Diodorus and limits the 
war to two years, regarding Grote’s view, 
which spreads it over three years, to be 
erroneous. Pausanias (iii. 8. 3—5), who is 
evidently following Xenophon, speaks of 
three years—r@ dé édesys erer...tpitw dé ere 
rov moX\¢uov. Did he then misinterpret 
Xenophon, who being a contemporary 
authority is manifestly of the chiefest im- 
portance? If we examine the passage in 
the Hellenica (iii. 2, 21—30), there can 
hardly be a doubt that he did not. Accord- 
ing to Xenophon, Agis’ first campaign was 
cut short by the occurrence of an earth- 
quake. But zepudvte to éviavtd the ephors 
again declared war against the Eleans. 
Now the phrase zepwovre 7@ éviavTd can only 
mean, ‘when the year was drawing to a 
close’ (ef. Classen’s note to Thue. i, 31 
mepuovte TO Oeper); and as Xenophon, like 
Thucydides, always begins his year about 
our April, the close of his year must be 
February or March. On this interpretation, 
what follows immediately becomes intelligi- 
ble. The Spartans, we are told, summoned 
contingents from their allies, who all, even 
including the Athenians, obeyed the sum- 
mons, except the Boeotians and Corinthians. 
Then Agis at the head of this army entered 
Elis through Aulon, whereupon the Lepre- 
ates and others revolted from the Eleans. 
The Spartan king sacrificed at Olympia 
without opposition, and next proceeded to 
plunder the country: so rich was the booty 
that many Achaeans and Arcadians volun- 
teered to join him. As he approached the 
city itself, internal dissensions broke out ; 
notwithstanding this, Agis after waiting a 
while inactive retired, leaving a garrison at 
Epitalium. All this must have occupied a 
considerable time, namely, all the spring 
and the best part of the summer of the 
second year’s campaign, so that we are not 
surprised to learn ($ 30) that this garrison 
continued to ravage the country 70 Xourov 
Oépos Kai Tov emovta yeyova. At last rod 
eriovtos Gépovs (7.e. in the third year) the 
Eleans, to avoid further suffering, consented 
to accept the terms imposed by Sparta. 
Evidently therefore Xenophon represents 
the events as extending over three years, 
and Diodorus is wrong in limiting them to 
two years. 

The second question is much more difficult. 
Grote and Curtius both follow the chrono- 
logy of Diodorus (xiv. 17 and 34), who 
places the beginning of the war in the 
archonship of Mico (July 402—July 401) and 
the end in the archonship of Xenaenetus 
(Exaenetus) (July 401—June 400). Cur- 
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tius, repeating Grote (ix. 49) with additions 
of his own, gives two reasons for his view: 
(a) that this date agrees best with the 
chronology of the life of Phaedo, the friend 
of Socrates, (8) that it is in almost exact 
harmony with the chronology of the two 
Spartan kings, Agis and Agesilaus. 

The first argument, it will soon appear, 
is not a very strong one. @aidwy ’HXetos, 
Diogenes Laertius informs us (il. 9), rév 
evTaTpioav cuvedAw TH matpid.. Curtius,! 
following Preller, maintains that Phaedo, 
who was, as we know from Plato, present 
at Socrates’ death in the month of Tharge- 
lion (c. May) 399 B.c., must have been taken 
captive in a war with Elis a year or two 
before that date. But no other war with 
Elis, at all suitable in point of time, is 
known to history, except the one recorded 
in Xenophon and Diodorus ; therefore the 
three years of the Elean war must have 
been 402—400. Could we trust Diogenes, 
this argument would of course be irrefrag- 
able. But not only is Diogenes a very poor 
authority in matters of history, but another 
version of the story appears in Suidas (s.v. 
Paidwv), who states that Phaedo was cap- 
tured id “Ivéév and sold to Athens. The 
reading ’Ivdév is manifestly wrong, but no 
satisfactory conjecture has yet been pro- 
posed to replace it. On the whole there- 
fore, if this statement of Diogenes stood 
alone, not very much weight could be given 
to it. Plato at any rate knows nothing 
about the slavery of Phaedo. 

But, Curtius goes on to say, this same 
date harmonizes with the length of the 
reigns of Agis and Agesilaus. As far as 
Agis is concerned, however, this assertion 
appears on a close examination of the pass- 
ages in the ancient authorities to rest on a 
very slender foundation. It is true that in 
xii. 835 Diodorus tells us that Agis reigned 
for 27 years, and that we know from Thucy- 
dides (iii, 89) that he came to the throne 
in the winter 427—426, so that he must 
according to these dates have died in 399 
B.c. It is true too that Plutarch (v. Ages. 40) 
sets the reign of Agesilaus, his successor, at 
41 years, which would make the date of the 
latter’s death to be 358—a date which 
agrees very well with the date (viz. 859) 
given in Manetho’s list for the accession of 
Ochus, king of Persia, against whom the 
aged king of Sparta had been serving in 
Egypt, when he met his death on his return 
march before he could reach Cyrene. Sure- 
ly, however, even if the risk of basing 
history upon isolated numerals be left out 

1 Cf, Preller, Rhein. Mus. iv. 
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of account, such a combination is purely 
arbitrary ; and if we put together Diodorus’ 
own statements about these kings, we find 
ourselves involved in hopeless contradictions. 
For in xii. 35 he makes Agis ascend the 
throne in 434—433, and even if we regard 
the appearance of Agis’ name in xv. 82, 
where it ought to be that of Agesilaus, as 
a mere slip of the pen, we hear of Agis in 
his narrative as late as the year 405—404 
(ef. xiii. 104 and 107)—dates which give him 
a reign of at least 29 years, or if we are 
to suppose him to have lived till 899—for 
Diodorus nowhere speaks of his death or 
of the accession of Agesilaus—of 34 years. 
Curtius, however, asserts that Diodorus’ 
27 years is an excerpt from some good 
authority. But if Curtius admits, as he 
does, that the war came to an end in the 
spring of 400 B.c., then, since it is plain from 
Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 1 that Agis died immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of the war, and 
we know from Thue. that he came to the 
throne in 426, he can only have reigned 
26 years. Again Diodorus xv. 93 puts 
Agesilaus’ death under the year 362—361 
—a date which gives him at most only a 
reign of 38 years, supposing that he came 
to the throne in 399. In short Curtius’ 
whole scheme rests upon a series of more 
or less arbitrary conjectures. 

The alternative system is that proposed 
by Sievers, and followed by Breitenbach 
and A. Holm. It depends on the state- 
ment of Xenophon (fell. iii. 2, 21)—who, 
it must always be remembered, was himself 
contemporary with the events —that tovtwv 
...Tpattonevov ev tH Aoia tro Aepxvdida 
at the same time the HKlean war took 
place in Greece. Now, by reckoning back 
from Xenophon’s Anab. vii. 6. 1, and from 
the eclipse of Aug. 14, 394,! it appears that 
Dercylidas took the command in Asia in 


1 Hell. iv. 3, 13. 
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the autumn of 399 and that Agesilaus suc- 
ceeded him in the spring or summer of 
396. At the time of Cinadon’s conspiracy, 
which is related by Xen. immediately be- 
fore the king’s expedition to Asia,” Agesilaus 
had not yet been a year upon the throne. 
Supposing then that his predecessor Agis 
died in the spring of 397, the conspiracy 
may very well have taken place in the 
winter months of 397—396, and would give 
an additional reason ® for the ephors being 
willing to send Agesilaus abroad at the 
head of 2000 Neodamodes or enfranchised 
Helots. If then Agis died in the spring of 
397, his first expedition against Elis must 
have taken place in 399, the year after the 
Olympic festival, and 398 must have been 
the year of his second and principal inva- 
sion. Thus this system of chronology is 
simple, self-consistent and dependent upon 
contemporary evidence. ‘The only argu- 
ments against it are the date in Diodorus, 
who just about this period? is perhaps more 
than usually inaccurate, and Diogenes 
Laertius’ story about Phaedo, the origin of 
which cannot be traced, and which, first 
appearing as it does in the notoriously 
inaccurate pages of this writer of the 
second century of our era, cannot weigh 
against the statement of the contemporary 
author Xenophon. The arguments drawn 
from the length of the reigns of Agis and 
Agesilaus are, as it has above been shown, 
in themselves worthless. On the whole 
therefore it seems that the more probable 
date for the Elean war is 399—397 B.c. 
G. EK. UNDERHILL. 

2 Hell. iii. 3, 4. 

3 Cf. Brasidas’ expedition to Thrace, Thue. iv. 
80. 

4 Thus Diodorus makes the rule of the Thirty at 
Athens extend frem 404 to 401 instead of 8 months 
only, which was the real time. Again he puts the 
outbreak of the Elean war before the downfall of 


the Thirty. Finally he speaks of Pausanias and not 
Agis as commander of the army invading Elis. 


THE REPEAL OF THE LEX AELIA FUFIA. 


Cicero tells us in many passages that 
Clodius repealed the Lex Aelia Fufia, but 
speaks of this repeal in language so vague, 
and in some cases of such obvious exaggera- 
tion, especially in the speeches pro Sestio 
(15, 33) and in Vatiniwm (7, 18), as to raise 
the question whether we have not here a 
rhetorical over-statement rather than a 
record of historical fact. Clearly the first 


question that one would wish to determine 
in an investigation of this law of Clodius is 
what were the provisions of the Lex Aelia 
and Lex Fufia, which were two distinct 
laws, as appears from many passages of 
Cicero (in Pis. 9; de prov. cons. 19, 46; 
in Vat. 7,18). It is hopeless, however, to 
try to reconstruct in detail the sections of 
these laws that dealt with the auspices, the 
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only certain point in the conclusion about 
them being that certain clauses of the laws 
regulated the ‘obnuntiatio’ (Ascon. in Pison. 
p- 9, ‘obnuntiatio, qua perniciosis legibus 
resistebatur, quam Aelia confirmaverat’). lt 
was apparently a recognition by statute-law 
of the already existing rules of ‘ob- 
nuntiatio,’ and it cannot be shown that 
these laws in any way limited or extended a 
pre-existing usage. It is probable that the 
clauses of these laws which dealt with the 
auspicia regulated the ‘obnuntiatio’ both of 
patrician and of plebeian magistrates, and 
probably also of ofticials, and even of private 
persons who were not magistrates at all. 

The conclusion which an attempt will be 
made to establish is this: that if ‘ob- 
nuntiatio,’ as understood in the Lex Aelia 
Futia, refers only to the ‘spectio’ belonging 
to the patrician magistrates, and to the 
‘auspicia impetrativa,’ Cicero is right. 
Clodius did, in this case, repeal the Lex 
Aelia and Lex Fufia, so far as those laws 
dealt with the auspices. But if ‘obnun- 
tiatio’ refers also to ‘auspicia oblativa,’ then 
Cicero must be wrong. This part of the 
laws was never repealed by Clodius. 

The really important point in this ques- 
tion is to determine what is meant by 
‘obnuntiatio. Mommsen seems to narrow 
the term too much when he holds that it 
could only be used of the announcement of 
auspices by a magistrate, not of the an- 
nouncement of auspices by an augur 
(nuntiatio). ‘Obnuntiatio’ could be used 
undoubtedly of both. The definition of the 
word in Donatus (ad Terent. ad. 4, 2, 9 ‘qui 
malam rem nuntiat, obnuntiat, qui bonam 
adnuntiat : nam proprie obnuntiare dicuntur 
augures, qui aliquid mali ominis scaevumque 
viderint’) is borne out by usage ; Cicero in 
the Philippics (ii. 33, 83) says ‘consul con- 
suli,’ augur augurl obnuntiasti’ and when 
using technical language speaks of ‘dirarum 
obnuntiatio’ (de div. i. 16, 29), the dirae 
being the ‘ auspicia oblativa,’ that might be 
observed by the augurs as well as by the 
magistrates. Again there is a tendency to 
make the principle of the use of the auspices 
by the magistrate too symmetrical. It is 
tempting to believe, as Dio explains the 
system (38, 13), that the lightning, which the 
magistrate welcomed as for him a favourable 
‘impetrativum,’ was for the holding of the 
the comitia an unfavourable ‘ oblativum,’ and 
that thus the magistrate could exercise his 
free and justifiable right ‘de caelo servare.’ 
But it does not explain everything, for it 
does not explain the ‘obnuntiatio’ of the 
tribune, who has not the right of ‘spectio’ 


and therefore not the right of taking 
‘auspicia impetrativa.’ This is of course 
recognized by Mommsen: but yet he does 
seem to assimilate the tribune to the other 
magistrates, and to regard the tribune’s 
looking for the lightning as an anomaly. 
His statement of the difliculty is as follows 
(Staatsrecht ii. p. 284 [275]) ‘Insofern die 
Obnuntiation sich auf Oblativauspicien 
bezieht, folgt ihre Statthaftigkeit auch 
gegen die Plebejerversammlung daraus, 
dass die Tribune spiiterhin als Magistrate 
der Gemeinde betrachtet wurden; darin 
aber liegt allerdings eine Anomalie, dass 
spiterhin die Tribune sogar zu diesem Zweck 
die Blitzbeobachtung angestellt haben, die 
auf der Spectio ruht und zu den Impetrativ- 
auspicien gehért.’ It certainly seems at 
first sight necessary that a magistrate who 
threatens ‘obnuntiare’ must claim for 
himself the right of ‘spectio’; but it is 
probable that, when the tribune threatened 
‘de caelo servare’ he did not do so in the 
same sense which the magistrates with 
imperium did. He merely asserts the 
likelihood of his seeing something (oblati- 
vum). It resembles the procedure of the 
consul, who has not the power to forbid his 
colleague to consult the senate, but yet 
asserts ‘se non passurum quicquam agi,’ 
a.e. that he will veto him if he does: and 
we must remember that this procedure 
belongs to the end of the Republic, to the 
period of open abuse of the auspices. There 
is really no more absurdity involved in a 
plebeian magistrate’s threatening his likeli- 
hood of seeing something than in a patrician 
magistrate’s suspending the comitia while 
he looks for a sign from heaven which may 
never come. The tribune’s warnings, 
therefore, need have no connection with the 
‘spectio’; and the main point which must 
be insisted on is this—that ‘obnuntiatio’ 
may be used consciously of ‘auspicia obla- 
tiva’ alone: that the tribune, who never 
claims the right of ‘spectio,’ to whom the 
auspices are always ‘oblativa,’ is precisely 
on the same footing as the augur, who waits 
by the comitia or the concilium, to hear the 
thunder or see the lightning, and if the sign 
comes, to bid the magistrate adjourn the 
assembly: with the exception that the 
tribune, apparently to avoid being present 
at the ‘comitia populi,’ usually, though not 
invariably, sends the message instead of 
bringing it in person (App. Z.C. ili. 7). The 
tribune, in fact, must not be assimilated to 
the ‘magistratus populi’ at all. The very 
sharpest line must have been drawn between 
the lowest of the patrician magistrates on 
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the one hand, and three classes of indi- 
viduals on the other: these being, firstly 
the plebeian magistrates, secondly the 
augurs, and thirdly any private individual 
who happened to have seen an omen. The 
respect paid to a man’s announcements de- 
pended, as Mommsen says, on the position he 
held in the state. It was only thus that the 
tribune’s ‘obnuntiatio’ became important, 
because his position guaranteed his power 
of judgment. Enough has been said to 
show the impossibility of confining ‘ ob- 
nuntiatio’ to the magistracy. If the Lex 
Aelia and the Lex Futia enjoined respect to 
‘obnuntiatio’ in the general sense, then 
Clodius’ bill of 58 B.c. repealed only a 
portion of these sections. 1t was not an 
abrogation but only a ‘derogatio’ of this 
part of the law. For Clodius’ law only 
abolished the ‘spectio’ of the patrician 
magistrates ; the correct account is in fact 
that given by Asconius (in Pison. p. 9) ‘ne 
quis per eos dies, quibus cum populo agi 
liceret, de caelo servaret,’ the last words being 
taken in the strict sense of the ‘spectio’ 
(cf. Dio 38, 13, where raparnpetv has the 
same force). His repeal did not touch 
the ‘ obnuntiatio,’ based on ‘auspicia obla- 
tiva,’ belonging to the plebeian magistrates, 
to the augurs or to private individuals. 

The proof that Clodius’ law was limited to 
this object (a proof which far outweighs any 
of the vague statements of Cicero) is found 
in the actual instancesof ‘obnuntiatio’ after 
the passing of the Clodian plebiscitum. It 
is also worth notice that a portion of the 
Lex Aelia Fufia remained unrepealed even 
after 58 B.c. ; of this we have direct evidence 
(Cie. ad Att. iv. 16, 15): but it cannot be 
adduced as proof of the above contention, 
since these laws certainly contained other 
clauses than those relating to‘ obnuntiatio.’ 
They regulated the precedence of the comitia 
for elections and for laws (Cic. ad Att. i. 16, 
13) and these regulations might not have 
been touched by Clodius. The proof, there- 
fore, must rest mainly on the instances ; 
and of these we may take the most doubtful 
instances first. The passage in the pro 
Sestio (78) in which Cicero says‘Nam si 
obnuntiasset Fabricio is, qui servasset de 
caelo [a/. praetor, qui se servasse de caelo 
dixerat], accepisset respublica plagam, sed 
eam quam acceptam gemere posset,’ which 
has excited so much comment, if the word 
‘praetor’ is retained, in connection with the 
question whether the patrician magistrate 
had the right of ‘obnuntiatio’ against the 
tribune, does not concern us here, as the 
case is purely imaginary ; and concerns us 
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the less, if we omit the word ‘ praetor’ and 
believe that ‘de caelo servare’ had by this 
time come to be used in two senses: one 
being the strict ‘spectio’ of the patrician 
magistrate, the other the mere attention of 
the augur or tribune. Equally little can be 
made out of the passage of the Philippics 
(i. 25) where we find the words ‘ paratos 
habemus qui intercedant, paratos, qui 
rempublicam religione defendant.’ Here too 
the statement is quite general. Where they 
become more particular, there we find that 
it is the the tribunician ‘obnuntiatio’ which 
is dwelt on, as in Phil. ii. 99, where, in 
reference to Antonius’ attempt to hold the 
‘comitia censoria’ Cicero asks ‘Cur autem 
ea comitia non habuisti? an quia tribunus 
plebis sinistrum fulmen nuntiabat’? with 
which may be compared the question asked 
by Cicero, in a letter to Atticus of the year 
56 or 55 B.c., ‘sane velim scire, num censum 
impediant tribuni diebus vitiandis (ad Att. 
iv. 9, 1). And in fact ali the actual instances 
of ‘obnuntiatio’ after this period are those of 
the tribune or the augur. Such is that men- 
tioned in the pro Sestio (79 and 83) and that 
in Appian (B.C. ili. 7) of the tribune 
Asprenas’ fruitless attempt at ‘ obnuntiatio.’ 
The somewhat grotesque instances in ad 
Att. iv. 3,3 and 4, in the year 57 B.c. are also 
instances of tribunician interposition. The 
former passage has a peculiar interest for 
us. It runs ‘proscripsit Sestius se per 
omnes dies comitiales de caelo servaturwm,’ 
which shows that this latter expression had 
ceased to be technical and could be used of 
the ‘auspicia oblativa’ of the tribune. 
The instances of religious interposition in 
the year 54 B.c. were certainly tribunician 
(Cic. ad Q. fr. ili. 3,2; ad Att. iv. 16, 7). 
It is generally admitted that Antonius was 
acting strictly legally when, at the election 
of Dolabella, he pronounced the ‘obnun- 
tiatio’ not as consul but as augur ; and the 
difficulty of the augur’s position in this case, 
as contrasted with the impregnable position 
of the patrician magistrate before the law 
of Clodius, is well brought out by Cicero’s 
criticism (Phil. ii. 83), ‘confecto negotio 
bonus augur (C. Laelium diceres) “alio die” 
inquit. Quid videras? quid senseras? quid 
audieras? Nec enim te de caelo servasse 
dixisti, neque hodie dicis.’ A detailed ex- 
amination of Cicero’s further criticisms of 
Antonius’ action (Phil. ii. 87) would occupy 
too much space. Two brief passages that 
are instructive may however be quoted. He 
says, ‘nos enim (ie. the augurs) nunti- 
ationem solam habemus, consules eé reliqui 
magistratus etiam spectionem’: and again 
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he asks, ‘ How can any one tell that there will 
be a vitium ‘ nisi qui de caelo servare consti- 
twit ? quod neque licet comitiis per leges (i.e. 
the Clodian). Cicero is here availing him- 
self of the ambiguity of the words de caelv 
servare, noticed above. Antonius was admit- 
tedly keeping the Clodian law by making 
the ‘obnuntiatio’ as augur, not as consul : Ze. 
he refused to avail himself of his right of 
‘spectio.’ He might, however, have ‘observed 
the heavens’ for an ‘augurium oblativum’ 
as augur: and it would have made no diff- 
erence to the legality of his act whether he 
did or not. This Cicero wilfully confounds 
with the ‘ spectio.’ 

It surely cannot be a mere accident that 
all the instances of ‘obnuntiatio’ after 
Clodius’ law, which was never repealed, are 
those of the tribunate and the augurate. 
It shows that the Clodian plebiscitum 
abolished the ‘spectio’ of the patrician 
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magistrates, so grossly abused by Bibulus 
the year before—an abuse which made it 
a question calling for immediate legislation. 
If we accept Dio’s account of the motive of 
this measure, that is, that Clodius was 
afraid of his own legislation being impeded— 
a theory to some extent borne out by the 
language of Cicero (de prov. cons. 45)—this 
would have been another reason why Clodius 
would not shackle the tribunes’ ‘obnuntiatio’ : 
because we know that he was convinced 
that he could carry the whole college of 
tribunes with him for the year 58 B.c. (Cie. 
ad Att. iii. 23, 3). We may conclude, there- 
fore, that the Clodian law abolished the 
‘spectio’ as connected with ‘ auspicia impe- 
trativa’ but that it did not touch the 
auspices as possessed by the tribunate or 
the augurate. 
A. H. GREENIDGE, 


JOWETT’S DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


The Dialogues of Plato, translated into 
English with Analyses and Introductions 
by B. Jowerr, M.A., ‘Master of Balliol 
College, Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Oxford, Doctor of 
Theology of the University of Leyden. 
In five volumes. Third edition, revised 
and corrected throughout, with marginal 
Analyses and an Index of Subjects 
and Proper Names. Oxford. At the 
Clarendon Press, 1892. (New York. 
Macmillan & Co.) £4 4s. 


WE may accept these five substantial 
volumes from the Master of Balliol as a 
pleasant intimation that no further bulletins 
about his health are to be expected. A 
scholar who can publish a third edition of 
a monumental work like this may well feel 
that he has accomplished the work of an 
ordinary lifetime, but he is in no immediate 
danger of being relegated to the retirement 
of an emeritus. For twenty-one years 
owett’s ‘Plato’ has been the Plato best 
known to English readers, and during this 
period it has probably done more than even 
the Greek text itself to make the ‘father of 
known in England and _ the 
United States. Let no one suppose that 
the second and third editions have been 
mere repetitions of the first with a few 
unimportant changes. The second was 
NO. LIX. VOL. VII. 


distinctly in advance of the first, while the 
third is in many respects a new work. A 
slight inspection will show that the state- 
ment in the introductory note, that the 
additions and alterations ‘affect at least 
a third of the work,’ is a very modest and 
moderate one. The introductory essays 
have been enlarged, the analyses have been 
thoroughly revised, each page of the text 
and of the introduction has a heading to 
show its contents, and a copious marginal 
analysis with the speakers’ names accom- 
panies the whole text. It is seldom that a 
new edition makes such an advance on its 
predecessors. 

Ten interesting pages of the new preface 
state the principles on which the present 
translation has been made. The chief of 
these is, that the translator must seek ‘ to 
produce on his readers an impression similar 
or nearly similar to that produced by the 
original. To him the feeling should be 
more important than the exact word.’ In 
some cases he ‘ will re-write the passage as 
his author would have written it at first if 
he had not been “‘ nodding”’ ; and he will not 
hesitate to supply anything which, owing to 
the genius of the language or some accident 
of composition, is omitted in the Greek, but 
is necessary to make the English clear and 
consecutive.’ The manner in which these 
principles have been applied in translating 
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Thucydides and Aristotle as well as Plato is 
already familiar to scholars, and the success 
which Dr. Jowett has attained is shown by 
the charm which his translations have for 
English readers. It is obvious that there 
are two classes for whom these versions are 
not made. 1. Exact scholars, who want to 
know the precise shade of meaning which 
the translator gives to each Greek word, or 
the construction which he adopts in inter- 
preting a disputed passage or a doubtful 
text, will seek here in vain. This is often 
a source of disappointment to scholars, 
especially when the translator is understood 
to speak with authority about an author to 
whom he has devoted no small part of a 
laborious life; but this is not the place to 
look for learning of this kind. 2. These 
translations will be useless to the other 
extreme of the world of scholars, those who 
want a ‘crib’ or ‘pony’ to help them to 
learn their Greek lessons without the aid of 
dictionary and grammar. To them even 
the despised Bohn will give more solid com- 
fort than the Master of Balliol, who has no 
idea of working for the like of these. 
Jowett’s ‘Plato’ is intended primarily and 
avowedly for the ‘general reader,’ to whom 
‘the feeling’ is ‘more important than the 
exact word,’ who wants to know what Plato 
wrote and how he wrote it as completely as 
he can without a knowledge of Plato’s 
language. The Republic, for example, is a 
work of art. The ‘general reader’ wants 
to have set before him a work of art which 
will produce the same impression on his 
mind which the Republic itself produced on 
the mind of a cultivated Greek in the fourth 
century B.c. This is a large demand. Those 
who make it seldom appreciate their dis- 
advantage in not knowing Plato’s language ; 
but they are on this account the more easily 
satisfied with the substitute, the impertec- 
tions of which they never see or suspect. 
At one period Pope’s ‘ Iliad,’ made almost as 
many English-speaking youths enthusiastic 
for Homer as the /iiad itself. The most 
dangerous part of the translator's duty, as 
Dr. Jowett conceives it, comes when he 
feels called on to re-write a passage and to 
supply defects caused by the author’s 
‘nodding,’ remembering that the ‘precise 
order and arrangement of the words may be 
left to fade out of sight when the translation 
begins to take shape.’ Wherever the text 
is certain and its interpretation undisputed, 
a taaster of English style ike Dr. Jowett, 
with his close acquaintance with Plato’s 
language, cannot fail to make a version 
fulfilling all the conditions of a true transla- 
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tion which he so clearly states. This gives 
the present translation the ‘freedom, grace, 
simplicity, and stateliness’ for which it is 
well known. Jt is also obvious that, 
wherever the interpretation of a passage is 
doubtful, the liberties which this style of 
translation allows tend to emphasize unduly 
the translator’s own view of the passage and 
sometimes to diffuse through the whole 
sentence an error or a doubt which perhaps 
concerns the meaning of only a single word. 
‘The text of Plato is fortunately well pre- 
served, but passages of doubtful interpre- 
tation are found in all the more difficult 
dialogues. An illustration of what has 
been said may be seen in Dr. Jowett’s 
version of the words in Repub. 511 A, cixoor 
de xpwpevnv adtots Tots i7O TOV KATH aTELKaAG- 
Getoi—Kai eéxelvois mpos éxelva ws evapyéeot 
dedoEacpévois Te Kal TeTYsnpevors, Which he 
thus translates : but employing the objects of 
which the shadows below are resemblances wn 
their turn as images, they having in relation 
to the shadows and reflections of them a 
greater distinctness and therefore a higher 
value. Dy. Jowett differs from most inter- 
preters in his understanding of avexacGeior, 
and his peculiar view of this word colours 
his translation of the whole passage. The 
word is generally thought to mean the /ke- 
nesses (cf. dpowbév, 510 A) of the ideal 
triangles, squares, spheres, etc., which the 
mathematician finds in the world of sense 
and uses to represent to the eye the ideal 
forms. Thus the passage would mean: but 
employing as images (of ideal triangles etc.), 
those very likenesses of them which the world 





below (the world of sense) presents—these 
likenesses, moreover, compared with the 
original ideas, being in human opinion 


reputed to be distinct and being honoured 
accordingly. 

Dr. Jowett still holds to his original 
opinion, with which we most cordially agree, 
that the youth of Athens were not corrupted 
by Sophists. He says (iv. p. 290): ‘ There 
is no ground for disbelieving that the prin- 
cipal Suphists, Gorgias, Protagoras, Prodiéts, 
Hippias, were good and honourable men. 
The notion that they were corrupters of the 
Athenian youth has no real foundation, and 
partly arises out of the term “ Sophist ” in 
modern times.’ Still, he cannot quite agree 
with Grote in thinking that ‘an Athenian 
in the fifth century B.c. would have included 
Socrates and Plato, as well as Gorgias and 
Protagoras, under the specific class of 
Sophists.’ And, although Aeschines, only 
a few years after Plato’s death, called 
Socrates a Sophist, we cannot help feeling 
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that Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle do 
belong, in the history of human thought, to 
a distinct class from Gorgias, Protagoras 
and Hippias. But what is the fundamental 
distinction? Is it one which we should 
recognize as valid, or only one which would 
appeal to the prejudices of ancient Athens 4 
If, for example, Protagoras could have 
taught Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, and if 
Gorgias could have taught Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric, would they have been any the less 
stigmatized as Sophists! The obvious 
answer, that they were smaller men than 
Plato and Aristotle and so took a narrower 
view of philosophy, does not cover the case. 
The very name Sophist implied a stigma, 
and Plato merely adopts the prevailing 
notion when he uses the term. The Sophist’s 
fee, with all that it implied in ancient 
Athens, is the real ground of distinction. 
The use of philosophy as a means to a 
further end at once took it out of the 
exalted class of eAevGepa pabjpara, sciences 
which are their own masters and slaves to 
nothing. The example of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, who scorned to make profit 
of philosophy, intensified the common belief 
of the age that working for one’s livelihood 
was degrading ; and the epithet ‘hireling,’ 
with which the Sophists were constantly 
taunted, shows the deep-seated. prejudice of 
a people who left hard labour to slaves and 
who invented the term ‘liberal education ’ 
for an edueation fit for free men, to which 
only men of leisure could aspire. Zeiler, in 
his History of Greek Philosophy (ii. p. 432, 
English translation), thus detines a Sophist 
perfectly : ‘ Every paid teacher of the arts 
included under higher culture is called a 


Sophist.’ He adds concerning the name: 
‘In itself it implies no judgment concerning 
the worth or scientific character of this 
instruction ; it rather admits the possibility 
that the Sophistic teacher may impart 
genuine science and morality as well as the 
reverse.’ When Zeller says elsewhere (note 
on il. p. 5902) that ‘a Sophist is one who 
comes forward with the claim to bea teacher 
of wisdom, whereas he is not concerned with 
the scientific investigation of the subject, 
but only with the formal and_ practical 
culture of the subject,’ he merely echoes the 
prejudices of ancient Athens against ‘ every 
paid teacher of the arts.’ There is no 
evidence that Protagoras took any less 
‘ scientific’ interest in rdvtwv pérpov avOpw7ros 
than Socrates did in the identity of all 
virtues with knowledge. Further, we must 
remember that all the great Sophists were 
dead before Plato began to teach and before 
Aristotle was born. The later race, whom 
they so thoroughly despised, have amply 
justified this contempt by disappearing and 
leaving no trace of themselves on the history 
of thought. As to the older Sophists, 
Plato had ample opportunity, in his dia- 
logues devoted to the interviews cf Socrates 
with Protagoras and Gorgias, to expose the 
corrupting doctrines of these two represen- 
tative men if there were any. On the con- 
trary, he never puts into the mouth of either 
of them any sentiment which could possibly 
be called corrupting or immoral. This is 
perhaps the most complete justification of 
the opinion respecting these eminent 
teachers which we have quoted above from 
Dr. Jowett. 


Oct. 1892. W. W. Goopwiy. 


KEENE’S ZLECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 


The Electra of Euripides, with Notes and 
Appendix by Cuartes Hartnes KEENE, 
M.A. Dublin. London: Geo. Bell & Sons, 
Covent Garden. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell and Co. 1893. 10s. 6d. 


AN edition of this play was much needed, 
and Mr. Keene has not only supplied a 
desideratum in his scholarly and elegant 
edition, but has produced a work which will 
be valuable to teachers and students. I 
own that his introduction, though written 
with great ability and in excellent style, has 
not removed the prejudice which I have 


always felt (in common with most admirers 
of Euripides) against this drama. I cannot 
help feeling that Hlectra is vulgarized. At 
the same time I heartily recognize the skill 
with which Mr. Keene has turned many of 
the angry lunges of the German assailant 
of Euripides, and I thank him for giving us 
the just remark of the great German poet: 
‘Tf a modern like Schlegel must pick out 
faults in so great an ancient, he ought only 
to do it upon his knees.’1 Mr. Keene makes 
as good a defence as could be made of the 
play as a work of art; but one cannot help 
1 Eekermann’s Conversations of See 
M 2 
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fancying that one hears the Electra of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles appealing to the 
editor in the words of the modern poet, and 
asking 


‘Ts it well to wish thee happy? having 
known me, to decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower 
heart than mine 4’ 


We, however, do wish the editor happy, and 
the edition all the success which it de- 
serves; and we anticipate that the very 
discussion which has raged about the 
literary merits of the play will invest it 
with a peculiar interest and largely increase 
the number of its readers, 

Mr. Keene has made a considerable num- 
ber of suggestions as to readings which 
might be adopted in the text, but has not 
introduced them into the text of his edition. 
They are all interesting and scholarly, and 
usually involve but a very slght change 
of the MS. reading. His é\AeAoizac’ for 
é\AéAouras, published already in the Classical 
Review, seems to be a certain emendation. 
Of the rest perhaps the best is yeyedoGa 
for yeveoGac in 785, where Mr. Keene 
should have pointed out, for the sake 
of beginners, that Schenkl’s yeveoGar is 
unmetrical, not an uncommon fault in 
German conjectures. I also like his 
suggestion of dewov for devod in 985; 
and to his able defence of it I would add 
the consideration that copyists are prone to 
assimilate adjectives to the nearest sub- 
stantive. In 990 his Gaféow seems the best 
of the proposed corrections of dyafow, and 
his conjectures on 1058 and 1060 are in- 
geniously defended. 

The note on 30 contains a shrewd remark 
‘on a fragment of Sophocles, but I must 
protest against the theory in note on 96 
that Bad\Aw means ‘to go,’ and that that 
meaning is established by Dr. Verrall on 
Aesch. Ag. 1172. Perhaps for 2xBadw we 
should read éxpoAw. Neither can I agree 
with Mr. Keene that évoras tadaov ratpos 
ocdayiacpev could mean ‘her father’s blood 
that cries from the ground for vengeance’ ; 
nor do [ think such a translation would 
seem possible but for ‘the voice of thy 
brother's blood crieth unto me from the 
ground * in Genesis. Mr. Keene might have 
noticed that popov in 50 has a meaning 
exactly opposite to that of ‘lewd, sensual,’ 
which it often bears, and seems to denote a 
certain dypouia or dvareyoia involved in 
the continence of the peasant husband of 
Electra. Nor would it have been super- 
fluous to notice the rare use of 7Alouvs for 
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‘days’ in 654 (it is however subsequently 
noticed and illustrated in the note on a 
similar use of oeAjvy in 1126); nor to point 
out that his, undoubtedly right, explanation 
of 662 is borne out by 1046; nor to warn 
beginners that xeAdde in 716 is the imperfect, 
and that elcopw in 1085 is ‘an object- 
lesson.’ 

I add a few comments and suggestions 
which have occurred to me on a reperusal 
of the play :— 


394, 395. cs €ol mevns 
ely mpoOvpos tAovaiov pGAXov E€vos. 


Does not this justify the ordinary view of 
the meaning of ogwmnAds codds in Med. 
320, as against Dr. Verrall’s more subtle 
explanation 4 

In 475, the fourth syllable (corresponding 
strophically to the first syllable of dypoript) 
may be long as well as short. Accordingly 
T would read 


Tleipnvaiov pbepovoa zoXov. 


In 606, 607 I propose with some confi- 
dence 


clpnpa yap Tou pHa yiyverau TOOE, 

‘Kowp petacyev TayaG00 Kal TOD KaKOD.’ 

The verse in inverted commas is pyya ‘a 
saw,’ and could hardly be called ypjua. See 
Pindar Jsthm. ii. 1. 10 where ‘ ypijpara 
xpypar’ dvyp’ is called pip’ ddrafetas eras 
ayxicta Patvov. 

615. Perhaps 


/ ‘ > 6 ° \ > Xa 5 ~ 
TELXEWV [LEV €\Gov evTos ovK Gv evOevots. 


616. gpovpats Kexacrat detats Te dopv- 
dopuwv. 
For deéuais I would suggest diadoyxais, a 
military term used also in /ph. 7. 79. 


685. Kat cot tpopwvO mpos a0’ AtyoGov 
Gaveiv (or Gevety). 


Whatever Electra says in this verse, she 
assigns in the succeeding ones, as her rea- 
son for saying it, her resolution to destroy 
herself if her brother should be slain in his 
attempt. She may therefore have said 


\ \ r \ mm? »” 
Kat GOL Tpopwvea T pos TOO LO XLOTOV (or 
aAyurtov) Gaveiv. 


‘that your death will be most disgraceful 
(or most bitter) to you, as involving that of 
your sister.’ What she would most natur- 
ally have said would have been 


X\ \ nw Lal XN nr , 
Kal Tol TPOPwVO Taira wpds TOV PiATaTwv (or 
apos Tov eyyvGev), 


a 
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‘in the name of your nearest and dearest 
kin.’ 

In 719 I would accept Seidler’s conjec- 
ture, ds éote Adyos @veorov, reading in the 
antistrophic verse 705 kxaddizAdKxapov with 
the MSS. ; for zAdxapos does not necessarily 
refer to human hair; see Eur. Bacchae 112. 
Nauck’s <iza 60\o. @veorov is un-Greek and 
frigid. 

865. For dyrrvyai perhaps read dvorpo- 
dat. 

941—944, This passage seems spurious. 
The sentiment is a mere repetition of the 
foregoing verses ; and the use of aipe can 
hardly be really paralleled in classical 
Greek, though there are passages which 
seem to defend it at first sight. It seems 


to bear here the post-classical sense of tollit © 


‘takes away,’ as in the precept of Marcus 
Aurelius, dpov 76 BéBrXRappar, pra 7 
BrAaBy 
In 1191 I would take dzracas adavra 
together, rendering ‘Thou didst vouchsafe 
that a cursed marriage should be utterly 
abolished out of the land.’ 
The passage in the play which seems most 
worthy of Euripides is 294, 295— 
eveott 6 oiktos apabia pev ovdap0d 
codoist 6 avépav: Kai yap ovd’ akjp.ov 
yvopny evetvar Tots copots Niav codyv. 


This recognition of the penalties entailed 
by superior culture is very Euripidean, and 
recalls a less temperate judgment in Brown- 
ing’s Paracelsus— 


‘ Mind is nothing but disease, 
And natural health is ignorance.’ 


There is fine irony in Electra’s invitation 
to Clytaemnestra to enter her poor abode, 
1139, when she bids her be careful lest she 
soil her robes in the smoky cabin— 


Xmpet mevytas eis Sojmous" ppovper d€ pow 
py o aifation to\vKarvov oréyos Teémlovs. 


The reflections, too, of Orestes on his 
mother’s murder are in the good vein of 
Eur.: 1206: 


in} e « , War ar a 
KaTELoEs OLOV & TaAGLY E“ov TEeTAWY 
er ed > AN \ > a 
edaPer’, ederge parrtov ev hovaicw, 
i® io) pot, Tpos TedW 
a / / , r Ld Sass! 
tieioa. yovata peXen ; TAKOUAGV é eyu. 
For the rest, I fear we must still admit 
that the play really contains nothing worth 
reading, except some choral odes which, 
though finely executed lyrics, are absolutely 
irrelevant to the plot of the drama. 


R. Y¥. TYRRett. 





ZIEGLER’S CLLOMEDES. 


@®EOPIAS 
ad novorum 
Teub- 


KAEOMHAOYS KYKAIKHS 
METEQPON BIBAIA AYO 
codicum fidem edidit H. Z1EG LER. 

r, 1891. Mk. 2.70. 


THE editor tells us that he has made use of 
three MSS. in framing his text. The most 
important, in his opinion, is a Florence MS. 
of the 12th century (Laurent. Ixix. 13) 
which was previously uncollated. The 
second, a Leipzig MS., belongs to the same 
family, but is in worse condition. The 
third, a Nuremberg MS. of the 14th century, 
belongs to a later family and has many in- 
terpolations. Omnes alios codices, he says, 
consulto negleximus. Whether this neglect 
is justified or not, does not appear from the 
Preface. He has also admitted into his text 
emendations by Manitius and others, given 
an improved Latin translation, and added an 
excellent Index both of names and words. 

I cannot say that the new text strikes me 


as altogether an improvement on that of 
Bake (1820). The emendations by Manitius 
are, I think, often needless, to say the least. 
Thus in I. 1, p. 12, 1. 26 (after 6 aifyp 
KaTaAnyel €ls TE TOV GEpa Kal TO KEVOV, Kal TO 
vdwp eis Te THY yhv Kal TOV Gépa, Kal H yy Eis TO 
vowp) we have <kai tov dépa>, of which the 
note says coniectura addit Ma. But in the 
physical scale of the Stoics (aether, air, 
water, earth) it is correct enough to say that 
aether is bounded by vacuum and air, air 
by aether and water, water by air and earth ; 
but earth is the heaviest element occupying 
the centre and is bounded on all sides by 
water. It is curious that, on turning to 
Bake, we find in his note omisimus kat tov 
aépa (read by Balt.) auctoritate MSS. So in 
I. 2, p. 26, 1. 20 <ra xara Tas> avféyoers, the 
note has ra kara tas coniect. add. Ma., but 
Bake in his note states that it is read in 
a Bodleian MS. P. 28, 1.13 6a. ri avre- 


‘ X ‘ 7 \ ‘ ‘ ‘\ 
OTPaTTAl TA KATA TAS WPAS KAL <TU KAaTA> TAS 


166 


ses \ , cl « ‘ 
QAVEYTELS KAL MELWOELS TWVY YMEPWVY TE Kal 


VUKT@V> Tols THY avTEvKpatoy Exyovow. Here 
the note has wnreis inclusa add. Ma., but in 
Bake I find Balf. addit re xai vuxrov. The 


insertions however seem to me unnecessary. 
If they really formed a part of the original 
text, how are we to explain their repeated 
omission by the copyist in pp. 36, ], 21 ras 
avgynores Kal Hewes HLEpOv <Te Kal vuKToY>, 
50, 1. 15 at de aveyoes <Kal jrewmorens > TOV 
Heepov Te Kal vuxtov, 66 bis (Il. 16 and 1%) 
MELomrers TOV HLEpOv <TE Kal VuKT@V>, 68, |. 44 
Surely Cleomedes may be allowed to lighten 
his labours by dropping words which any 
intelligent reader would supply in an often 
recurriug phrase. 

Lig i, p. 65. Ziegler reads after 
dei yap Tods dpxtikods ... ypaderbar oAov 
duactHpmaT. ard TOU Tap’ ExagTors dpiCovTos. 
Bake reads, with all Ziegler’s MSS. (except 
that one has roAA@ for moAy), ypadeo Far TOAw 
Kal OlasTHMATL TO 7 Tap éxacrtots Optovtt. Bake 
in his note says solennis videtur mathemate- 
corum locutio qua circuli magnitudinem 
indicent, comparing among other passages 
Plut. De Garrul. 513 C as Kévtpw kai 
dtacTHpat. Teptypayat THY amoKpiow, Which 
is, | think, sutticient to prove the correct- 
ness of the reading rodw kat diacrHpate. 
II. 1, p. 138, Cl. argues against the Epicurean 
view (that the sun is no bigger than it 
seems) from the fact that over the whole 
earth streets running east and west are 
free from shadow at sunrise: zadw 6€ kata 
TH peonpBpiay TavTa Tepuportlerat Ta ev OAY 
7 olkoupery) §=<€ppvpotopnpeva>  appoda 
<mpos peonpBpiav>. Omitting the words in- 
serted by Manitius, the latter clause would 
mean that, ‘at noon the streets (blocks 
of building) throughout the world are il- 
lumined—the sun shines on all sides of 
them.’ The words inserted seem to me not 
in accordance with zepidwrilerat, which is 
apparently distinguished from doxva roet by 
Cl. <A similar needless insertion is made 
in p. 140, 1. 3 zepipwticas 7a <apos abrov 
dpovTa> aydoda. The statement is probably 
not intended to be taken quite lterally— 
mAatutepov Aéyera, as Cl. says just below. 
Even with Z.’s emendation it does not be- 
come mathematically accurate ; ¢.g. 1t Is not 
true that, within the Arctic Circle, streets 
facing the south would be illumined at 
noon in winter. 

If. 1, p. 146. After stating that Posi- 
donius had calculated the sun’s orbit to be 
ten thousand times the circumference of the 
earth, Cl. continues: ei yap 6 <7AtaKos> KiKAos 
TOU <7THS yys> Kv’KAOV pupLoTAaciwy, Kal TO 
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THA TOD KUKAOU, OEP _emeXEL TO TOD WAtov 
pEyebos, puptoT Ado Lov elvat bet TOUTOU TOU 
Tpa|MaTOS THS YI» oTep 6 Atos Karo Kopuprayy 
brepkeimevos aoKiov Tapexerar. ‘The reading 
of the MSS. seems to me to put the argu- 
ment more forcibly than Ziegler’s reading. 
Similar doubtful emendations, as they seem 
to me, will be found in pp. 82, 84, 88 

Other readings which seem to me unsatis- 
factory are I. 1, p. 12, 1. 13 Kai ovd€ dvvarar 
E&ews crelpou eivat, Which is translated ef ne 
potest quidem esse habitus corporis infinitus. 
I can make sense of neither the Greek nor 
the Latin; but reading é&is, with Bake and 
Z.’s best MS., we get the excellent sense 
‘there can be no principle of cohesion of (in) 
an infinite substance’: cf. p. 2,1. 15 dzetpov 
ovdevos diow evar duvarov. — I. ia eae Si (ie 
If the outer void is limited, it must be 
circumscribed by something incorporeal : ti 
iv ovv eg TOUTO; xpovos ; enipdavera ; NEKTEOV 
eTepov «i Tov TapatAnuiwv ; GAN ovK evoyov 
«.7.A. The translation given of Aexréov is 
Afferamus aliud his simile? But it is plain, 
as Bake observes, that such a phrase comes 
in very awkwardly here. His suggestion 
is Aexr@v, but we may be satisfied with the 
Nextov of one of Z.’s MSS. meaning ‘ ab- 
straction.’ The general sense will thus be 
‘What is to limit the all-surrounding void ? 
Is it time, or superficies, or some other 
abstraction of the like kind’?! 

I do not of course deny that the text is 
occasionally improved, e.g. in I. 5, p. 42, 1. 4, 
speaking of the parallels of latitude, Cl. 
says, according to the old reading, that the 
circles are smaller as they approach the 
pole : ol Lev T™pos TOV 
ionpepwov iovTwv y p a popevou peious 
™pos oyov THS awoO TOV TOAWY aroTTATEWS 
yevyoovTa. Here Z. reads iOVTES Ly, pao- 
pevor], the latter word being a gloss, which 
got into the text, and required the alteration 
of idvres into the genitive, in order to find 
some construction for it. Soin p. 12, lL 20 
TOV TO TETEPAcLEVoV cis ETEPOYEVES TEPATOUTAL 
[kat 0 €OTW ETEPOV TOD TeTEepac pevou |, Z. is NO 
doubt right in bracketing the last words as 
a gloss. 


7 
WOTE aro TOUTWV del 


J. B. Mayor: 


1 Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson has most kindly 
examined for me two of the Bodleian MSS. of 
Cleomedes, (@) Cromwell 12, ascribed by Mr. Coxe 
to the 15th or 16th century, (b) Selden B. 17 
(Seld. 29 in Coxe’s catalogue) ascribed to the 
beginning of the 16th century. In p. 12, 1. 13 Z., 
both MSS. read €és; inp. 16, I]. 3, « 2 has Xpovos, 
éemipavera, Aexteov. While has Sehiee eTLPaI Eva ; 
AexTéov ETEpdy TLK.T.A. 
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QUILL’S HISTORY OF P. CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. Trans- 
lated into English with an Introduction 
and Notes critical and explanatory, by 
ALBERT WILLIAM QuiLL, M.A., T.C.D., 


sometime scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Vol. I. Londen: John Murray. 


Ts. 6d. 


Mr. Quitt is so fervent an admirer of 
Tacitus and so outspoken in his enthusiasm 
that it is a difficult and ungracious task to 
criticise him seriously: yet it must be 
admitted that as a translator he has not 
said the last word. In fact his very enthu- 
siasm is a stumbling-block to him: it 
vitiates his style and disfigures his pretace 
with rhapsodies and needless digressions : 
and with a conscientious desire to follow 
closely in the footsteps of his great original, 
Mr. Quill attempts to imitate the forms, of 
the Tacitean sentence (an impossible feat in 
English), while he omits to reproduce the 
literal sense of the words, sacrificing mere 
fidelity to an often unsuccessful striving 
after epigram. The general result is that 
the translation is slipshod : not only where 
the Latin is really difficult, but even where 
it is quite easy. Thus quamvis capite defec- 
tionis ablato is rendered ‘ although he was 
gone’: superstitione ac lascivia discordem, 
‘ distracted by profligate superstition’ : Capi- 
tonem occisum etiam que guert non poterant 
tamen indignabantur, ‘there was much 
groundless indignation over Capito’s death’ : 
while although there is no doubt a certain 
cleverness and ‘modernity’ in such render- 
ings as ‘born conservative’ for voltw habi- 
tuque imoris antiqui, or ‘neither slaves nor 
anarchists’ for gui nec totam servitutem pati 
possunt nec totam libertatem, they do not at 
all reproduce the meaning. ‘This same 
smartness occasionally degenerates into 
slang, as when Mr. Quill translates i sus- 
penso tenuit by ‘looked blank,’ and uses 
such expressions as ‘to square the troops,’ 
‘featherbed soldier,’ ‘the legionary was 
tossed’ (in a wrestling bout) ‘and the Gaul 
‘rowed over him’: and even a newspaper 


scarcely speaks of ‘the Vindex war,’ ‘the 
Caesar pedigree.’ Slang and untidiness are 
the more objectionable when we find them 
side by side with such high-flown phrases as 
the rendering of imperium cupientibus nihil 
medium inter summa et praecipitia— the 
imperial votary hath no resting-place ’twixt 
pinnacle and perdition.’ It should, however, 
be said that although there are certain faults 
from which the translator is never free,—a 
tendency to smartness and a very bad habit 
of modernising place-names,—still his ver- 
sion grows distinctly more faithful as he 
proceeds, the second book containing com- 
paratively few instances of slovenliness : and 
no doubt the remaining books will show a 
like improvement. 

Criticism is invited for some renderings 
which are especially noticed in the preface : 
of these it may be said that while paraia 
contio (2. 79) may, but need not, mean a 
packed meeting, the suggestion of a nautical 
metaphor in panderet modo sinum et venrentr 
Jortunae occurreret (‘crowd canvas towards 


approaching fortune’) is ingenious and 
plausible. Several pages are devoted to an 


enthusiastic eulogy of Meiser’s ‘ magnificent 
emendation ’—inguies cupidine for quaestus 
cupidine (2. 86). Here, ‘ by a stroke of the 
critic’s pen, and in conformity with all the 
canons of modern criticism, a picture is con- 
jured up, from the dusty parchment, of the 
past, full of life and beauty and originality. 
We now see the knight-errant in his true 
colours...... Such criticism breathes hfe into 
the past, and conjures up before the mind’s 
eye visions of yore radiant with life and 
beauty.’ What a delightful series of scenes 
must life present to the eye which can 
extract such aesthetic enjoyment from a 
various reading ! 

Mr. Quill is generally judicious in his 
choice of the text to be followed. His notes 
are based principally upon those of previous 
commentators: they are brief and to the 
point, 

A, D. GopLey. 
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SCHULTHESS ON CICERO PRO C. RABIRIO. 


Der Prozess des C. Rabirius vom Jahre 63 v. 
Chr. von Orrvo ScuuttueEss. Frauentfeld. 
J. Huber. 1891. Mk. 2. 


Tuts is a most thorough exposition of the 
legal and historical difficulties attaching to 
the so-called ‘pro C. Rabirio perduellionis 
reo oratio ad Quirites.’ The writer however 
does not profess to offer any final solution of 
his own. He examines in succession the 
views of Huschke, who, following Niebuhr, 
proved that the Speech was not made in a 
trial for perduellio: and of Wirz, who 
argues in favour of a tribunician trial for 
perduellio, combined with a fine-process or 
multae irrogatio in the same case; this he 
rightly pronounces an ‘ impossibility in pro- 
cedure. Next he discusses Schneider’s 
attempt to explain away the words of § 8 
in eadem multae trrogatione as a sort of 
proverbial expression ‘in one judicial finding’ 
#.e. ‘in one breath’ (!) and his view of § 10 
perduellionis tudicium a me sublatum. In 
conclusion, the writer states his own opinions 
as to the procedure in this cause célébre : 
which are essentially the same as those of 
Mr. Heitland, to whose excellent edition he 
frequently refers, an honour too often with- 
held from English editions by continental 
scholars. There are appendices on the method 
of appointing duumviri perduellionis and 
other matters. The writer’s method is aggra- 
vating. It entails much vain repetition: why 
could he not have given each scholar’s argu- 
ment first, without comment or censure, and 
reserved himself for a final section? As itis, 
we have to discover the disiecta membra of 
Schneider up and down the book, and are 
only told on p. 50 for the first time that he 
is an advocate of perduellio pure and simple. 
Jt would indeed have been far more satis- 
factory, had Herr Schulthess thrown his 
treatise into the form of a commentary on 
certain passages of the Speech, with excur- 
suses on special points. 

Mr. Heitland’s introduction and appen- 
dices give English scholars almost all the 
results at present attained: so that it would 
be superfluous to enlarge upon them. I will 
notice one or two points for which this 
treatise is indispensable to a student of the 
‘pro C. Rabirio.’ 

On §8 ‘nam quid ego ad id longam oratio- 
hem comparem, quod est in eadem multae 
irrogatione perscriptum (codd. praescriptum), 
hune nec suae nec alienae pudicitiae peper- 


cisse!’ ‘The passage naturally interpreted 
compels us to the view that the trial was a 
fine-process ; eadem vefers not to the active and 
passive impudicitia alone, as Schneider 
supposes, but to all the charges of § 6-8 as 
comprised in one part of the indictment, 
while the other and main part (¢//a altera pars 
§ 9) refers tothe nea Saturnini. The first 
words of § 9, in which Cicero complains ‘ eo 
mihi semihoram ab Labieno praestitutam 
esse ut ne plura de pudicitia dicerem’ are 
also in favour of a fine-process in the comitia 
tributa : for there the tribune would preside 
and not merely accuse, as in a case of per- 
duellio before the centuries. Mr. Heitland 
says, ‘the limitation was probably in any 
case an arbitrary act, but it was clearly based 
on the tribune’s power of ¢ntercessio,’ in 
which Herr Schulthess sees (p. 32 n. 2) self- 
contradiction: but ‘arbitrary’ power may 
be legal enough, and as Q. Hortensius had 
spoken at length ($ 18), the tribune thought 
fit to limit Cicero’s periods. This brings us 
to an interesting point: the words of § 17 
liberum tempus nobis dabitur cet. have been 
adduced in evidence that the Speech was not 
delivered at the last of the tribunician 
hearings usual in the fine-process. They 
refer doubtless, however, to a_ political 
encounter with Labienus in another place 
on some future occasion. (Cp. Heitland, p. 
37, introd. K(f. i1.)°.) The strong language 
of $$5, 36, implying a present crisis for 
Rabirius, would decide us for the fourth and 
final hearing. Mommsen (R. St. iii. I. p. 
358, n. 4) questions whether counter 
pleadings could take place at this hearing. 
Yet it is unlikely that after adjournment 
for a whole trinuwm nundinum the procedure 
was restricted to a bare vote by the tribes. 
In § 25 the words numquam projecto istam 
imaginem...in rostra atque in contionem at- 
tulisses should be referred more decisively 
than Mr. Heitland has done toa contio at one 
of the three previous hearings : compare quam 
tu habes with quod habuit domi suae of 
§ 24 (Heitland); and observe that Cie. 
does not say in hance contionem. (The men- 
tion of rostra shows that there can be no 
reference to a trial before the centuries, 
which would have been held in the Campus 
Martius. Cp. what was said above on § 9 
on the part played by the tribune: and v. 
Momms. /.c. note i.) $10 perduellionis 
iudicio quod a me sublatum esse criminari 
soles: afact to which there is no reference 
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in Dion Cassius xxxvii. 26-28: the words 
might possibly refer to the hauling down of 
the flag on the Janiculum by Metellus 
Celer ; but more probably imply that during 
the orovdal tapaxwdes Kai prroverkiar which 
preceded the appointment in the first in- 
stance of duumvirs for perduellio, the Senate 
at Cicero’s instance modified the ancient 
penalties of the ‘lex horrendi carminis,’ 
viz. the carnifex crux vincla flagella. This, 
Herr Schulthess conjectures (p. 46 and 


Anhang 1), the Senate did in the exercise of 
its powers of ‘Nomophylaky ’ in regard to 
a plebiscite commanding the praetor to 
nominate duumvirs. There is rhetorical 
exaggeration alike in Labienus’ invective 
against the action of Cicero, and in Cicero’s 
declamations upon the pains and penalties 
of perduellio, now antiquated and moreover 
irrelevant in a fine-process. 


W. YorKE FAUSSET. 





SCHANZ’S HISTORY OF 


Geschichte der Riémischen Litteratwr, von 
Martin Scuanz. (Second Part. From 
the End of the Republic 30 B.c., to 
Hadrian 117 a.p.) Miinchen 1892 [pp. 
476: 8 marks. | 


WE have here a meritorious but not over- 
successful attempt to accomplish a very 
difficult task. A handbook of Roman 
literature on this scale demands great 
mastery of details, an unfailing sense of 
method and proportion, and critical appreci- 
ation at once versatile and acute: a rare 
combination and apparently one not found 
in the author of this handbook, Undoubt- 
edly his work contains a great deal of useful 
and valuable information ; but in respect of 
completeness it is much inferior to Teuffel’s 
well-known /istory of Roman Literature as 
re-edited by Prof. Schwabe and accessible to 
the English reader in the excellent transla- 
tion of Prof. Warr, while if it be regarded 
as a selection, it cannot be relied on to 
present what is absolutely or relatively of 
most importance. As an illustration may 
be taken the treatment of an author for 
whom Prof. Schanz expresses a warm 
admiration. Ten pages are devoted to 
Propertius. Section 285 deals with his life. 
Most (not all) of the principal facts are 
given. But no mention is made of Maece- 
nas ; and weare told that his contemporaries 
are silent about his life. Ovid then was 
not one of his contemporaries. Some space 
might have been given to the literary rela- 
tions of Propertius, and mention made of the 
very puzzling verbal coincidences between 
him and Virgil and Tibullus. In smaller 
type we have a discussion of the old question 
of the number of the books. This is sober 
though not original; but the theory of 
Baehreus (praef. pp. 41 sqq.) that i. 6 to 
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13 (inclusive) do not belong to the second 
book ought not to have been passed over in 
silence. Of the next six pages (sections 286 
to 288) nearly five are taken up with an 
account of the contents of the poems ; this 
not very difficult task might for the pur- 
poses of a handbook have been despatched 
in a page, and valuable space have been 
gained for matter now omitted. The small 
type deals very shortly with the Cynthia 
attachment and its chronology, and the 
chronology of the poems. The writer 
believes against Lachmann and others that 
the last book was published by Propertius 
himself and he sees in the juxtaposition of 
poems 7 and 8a mark of design. I have 
drawn from this juxtaposition the opposite 
conclusion. When we are told that an 
early death seems to have struck the singer’s 
harp from his hand,’ we might at least have 
been warned that the natural interpretation 
of the passages in the younger Pliny reter- 
ring to Passennus Paulus (mentioned in 
section 290) is that Propertius married and 
had at least one child. Section 289 deals 
with the ‘Characteristik’ of Propertius. 
The estimate is sympathetic but deficient in 
penetration and fails to give us an impression 
of the Propertian individuality. The small 
print of this section deals with the manu- 
scripts and editions. All reference to that 
extinct voleano, the Groninganus, might 
have been omitted. The importance of the 
manuscripts collated by Baehrens does not 
seem to have been realized. That scholar 
made, it is true, a great mistake in depreciat- 
ing the Neapolitanus ; but in other respects 
his views will form a basis for all future 
research. The list of editions is chiefly 
remarkable for its defects. A bibliography 
which omits amongst others the editions of 
Passerat, Broemkhuyzen, Volpi and Palmer, 
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is worthless. Professor Schanz might have 
learned better from M. Plessis whose Htudes 
he quotes. We conclude with a somewhat 
slight account of the poet’s posthumous in- 


fluence. ‘The author regrets that to the 
modern world Propertius is ‘eine wenig 


bekannte Grisse’; he thinks that what is 
required to remedy this is a * geschmack- 
volle Nachdichtung, such as Buecheler has 
given specimens of.’ The book of which 
this is taken as a specimen is certainly more 
readable than Teuffel. It is not so closely 
packed and shows more of the private 
interests of the author. Its fuller, more 
rhetorical and impressional exposition may 
prove attractive to readers who are repelled 
by Teutfel’s somewhat bare and meagre 


sentences. But the advantage is dearly 
purchased. It is not easy, even if it be 


possible, for a writer on literature to exclude 
his predilections: but predilection exceeds 
all bounds when, for example, it allots eleven 
pages to the /erotdes of Ovid and only three 
to the Metamorphoses, while two again are 
assigned to the pseudo-Virgilian Culea which 
contains about half as much as any one of 
the tifteen bocks of the latter. 

The author’s literary judgments frequently 
fail of being judicial ; we can plainly hear 


the feeling vibrating through them. Lucan 
and Persius are repugnant to him. Their 


obvious immaturity does not move him to 
qualify his condemnation, ‘We are glad’ 
he writes of the latter, ‘to lay the poet 
down.’ It may be so; but this is the 
tone of the unwilling reader, not the critical 
historian. And it follows that their high 
place in the judgment of their countrymen 
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is left a problem without a solution. Where 
feeling does not interfere, Prof. Schanz’s 
critical utterances are rather safe than 
profound or acute. He presents the obvious 
or the accepted view without generally 
venturing beyond. Hence the portraits of 
the most remarkable geniuses convey an 
impression of superficiality and insutliciency. 
We feel this in reading his estimate of the 
genius of Tacitus. His Livy is_ better. 
Martial’s great poetical qualities he appears 
very imperfectly to realize. For his abuse of 
them he offers a poor and wholly ineffective 
apology. If there ever was a man who 
sold filth and flattery, knowing them to be 
such, that man was Martial. On the “pistles 
of Horace, one of the best touch-stones of 
the literary critic, Prof. Schanz passes the 
following estimate, which I quote in the 
original, as a fair example of his results, 
only italicizing what is especially significant 
of the writer. ‘Auf beiden Gebieten’ 
(literature and life) ‘werden uns die kést- 
lichsten Schatze mitgeteilt. Man wird ausser 
Goethes Faust kaum ein Werk nennen 
kénnen das so viel zu den gefliigelten Worten 
beigetragen hat als Horazens Briefe. Sie 
sind das reifste Denkinal seiner Poesie, sie 
gehoren zu den edelsten Hrzeugnissen der 
romischen Dichtung, sie smd und werden 
bleiben so lange eine hohere Kultur besteht, 
ein anmutiges Lebensbrevier, das reden 
anziehen wird der die Kunst des Lebens zu 
wiirdigen weiss.’ This is high praise and 
the /pistles of Horace deserve high praise ; 
but is it the right kind? 
J. P. PostGare. 


RIESE’S GERMANY IN ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


Das Rheinische Germanien in der antiken 
Litteratur, von ALEXANDER RigEsz. ‘Teub- 
ner, 8, 1892; vill. + 496 pp. Mk. 14. 


Tuts is a most useful book. It contains all 
the passages in ancient literature which de- 
seribe or refer significantly to the history, 
geography, and civilization of Roman Ger- 
many, carefully arranged under suitable 
heads and minutely indexed. It does not 
present much that is absolutely new, but it 
gives us something much better. At last 
we have all the important literary evidence 
sorted and put into one volume. We are 
spared the labour of hunting through endless 


editions, and overhauling the J/onwmenta 
Historiae Germaniac, or the Vienna Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum. We have oné 
handy volume, in which our authorities stand 
face to face for search or comparison. It 
goes without saying that the extracts are 
mostly cut very short. Tacitus’ narratives 
of Germanicus’ campaigns are given only in 
excerpts from the important parts, and there- 
fore it will still to some extent be necessary 
to consult the originals. But for historical 
reference the book is as good as it could be, 
and the Rhenish scholar who went through 
the labour of composing it has made a most 
valuable contribution to the study of homan 
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and of German history. It were much to be 
hoped that others in other parts of what was 
the Roman Empire would follow his example. 
For Britain the labour would not be great, 
and I hope that some day I may (in default 
of abler scholars) try to fill the gap, though, 


indeed, more has been done already for our 
province than had been done anywhere else 
previously to the issue of Dr. Riese’s admir- 
able book. 

}’, HAVERFIELD. 


DE NOLHAC ON PETRARCH AND THE HUMANISTS. 


De Nolhac’s Pétrarche et 0 Humanisme. Vol. 
91 in Bibliotheque de V Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. Paris. 1892. 


Tue readers of M. de Nolhac’s Bibliotheque 
de Fulvio Orsini will require no other ad- 
vertisement to procure and read his new 
volume. The same extraordinary knowledge 
of libraries and MSS. distinguishes both 
works; a knowledge almost unique and 
proportionably valuable. But whereas the 
Library of F. Orsini dealt principally with 
the sixteenth and somewhat less with the 
fifteenth centuries, the new volume is mainly 
occupied with the century which started the 
Renaissance, the fourteenth. Of that cen- 
tury the first literary name is Petrarch. It 
is not however with that side of Petrarch’s 
activity by which he is most widely known, 
his poetry, that M. de Nolhac deals: but 
with his equally important 7d/e as the earliest, 
and in some ways greatest, of Humanists. 
An Erasmus, it is true, could talk slight- 
ingly of a predecessor before whom his own 
light pales more and more; but Italy may 
smile as she reflects that, while the con- 
temptuous words of the Ciceronianus (quoted 
on p. 90), ‘reflorescentis eloquentiae princeps 
apud Italos uidetur fuisse Petrarcha, sua 
aetate celebris ac Magnus, nunc uix est in 
manibus,’ are disproved by the ever-in- 
creasing interest which attaches to every 
detail of Petrarch’s life, not more as poet 
than as humanist and reviver of classical 
literature, not even the greatness of the 
religious struggle in which Erasmus bore a 
conspicuous part, not even the excellences 
of much that he wrote, can do more than 
assign to him a secondary place among the 
lasting lights of literature. 

The poet tells a story of his boyhood 
which forms, so to speak, an anticipation of 
his future life. His father had thrown 
into the fire some of the books which he 
read for amusement to solace the dreari- 
ness of his law studies: among them Virgil 
and a volume containing some of the 


oratorical treatises of Cicero. Petrarch 
burst into tears, and his father relenting 
drew from the flames the two volumes, 
telling him he might keep them; the one 
to beguile his leisure moments, the other to 
help him in the prosecution of law. In 
the minute account which M. de Nolhae 
gives of Petrarch’s classical studies, these 
two authors bear the foremost place. 

The Ambrosian Library of Milan pos- 
sesses a MS., written on 269 leaves early 
in the fourteenth century, containing the 
Bucolics, Georgics, Aeneid with Servius’ com- 
mentary; scholia on the Achilleis of Statius, 
then the poem itself, followed by some Odes 
of Horace. This MS. was Petrarch’s, and 
one of the earliest he possessed; it was 
stolen from him in 1326 and restored in 
1338 when he was at Avignon, for so a 
note informs us in his own handwriting. 
It shared his travels, spite of its size and 
heaviness, and bears the traces of his pro- 
longed and continuous study in a thick mass 
of notes with which he has filled its text 
and margins. It exhibits the ingenuity 
and elaborate learning of the humanist from 
many different sides: not only such as 
directly touch the poems, eg. history and 
geography, but less directly, as in moral or 
religious reflections bearing on his own 
contemporaries, and occasionally as suggest- 
ing a symbolic or allegorical meaning which 
must have been quite alien from Virgil’s 
thoughts. A most amusing, nay almost 
laughable specimen of this kind is to be 
found on pp. 122-5, where over the text of 
Ecl. i. Petrarch has written a running 
explanation, of which the following are 
samples :— 

Rome discipulos tecum uersatos 
hic, inter flumina nota 

mayistros ex quibus wnbrosum et repositum 

flumina sunt studium 

Et fontes sacros, frigus captabis opacum 
and 

materia de amoribus 
sunt nobis mitia poma 
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artificio uel moralis scientia 
scilicet vel ars aliqua 
molles et pressi copia lactis 


satyrica yrsuta 
de se 
Castaneae 
[ex multorum preceptorum ad unum finem tenden- 
[tium, uel preter romana ystoria uliqua ex multo- 
{rum actuum quadam uelut coagulatione composita. 


Instances of historical and geographical 
notes will be found on pp. 125-128; of 
metrical remarks on p. 129; for Petrarch 
was a careful observer of deviations from 
ordinary prosody, and illustrated them in 
his Virgil by examples taken from other 
Latin poets; Propertius is twice quoted 
from this point of view. Of the extent of 
his reading the list of authors, which fills 
pp. 131-152, is a voucher; these are all 
cited in the margin of the Virgil. They 
have been written in inks of different colours 
and times: for not even the suspicion of 
magic, which his constant perusal of the 
Mantuan poet brought down upon Petrarch 
at the papal court of Avignon, could 
frighten him from his favourite study ; and 
he seems to have been one of the first who 
openly professed himself a disbeliever in 
this popular and widely diffused tradition 
of the Middle Age. In this respect he was 
in advance, not only of his time, but of one 
of his most enlightened friends, Boceaccio.! 
M. de Nolhac recounts a dialogue (p. 109) 
between Petrarch and King Robert of Sicily, 
in which, on the king asking him whether 
he believed that Virgil had pierced by art 
magic, as currently reported, the tunnel of 
Piedigrotta at Naples, the poet replied, 
amidst a large circle of bystanders, that he 
had nowhere read that Virgil was a magic- 
monger ; and the passage from whence this 
is quoted goes on to suggest, as the poet’s 
own explanation of the legend, that the end 
of the tunnel was very near the traditional 
site of Virgil’s tomb. Not less in advance 
of his age was his view that the 4th Eclogue 
was not a prophecy of Christ ; as this was a 
prevailing belief of the Middle Age, and 
has its supporters still, we may admire his 
courage not less than his advanced training. 

Of Cicero Petrarch was not only a fer- 
vent admirer, as the address to him, quoted 
p. 175, proves, O Romani eloquit summe 
parens, nec solus tibi ego, sed omnes gratias 
agimus, quicumque latinae linguae floribus 
ornamur, &e., but an indefatigable resuscita- 
tor. No chapter of M. de Nolhac’s book 
is so interesting as that in which he recounts 
the details of these recoveries, or discoveries, 


1 Ts it not time that Comparetti’s classical work 
on Virgil in the Middle Age should find an English 
translator ? 
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of Ciceronian works at that time little read 
or known, and of life-long attempts to find 
what has remained hidden to the present 
day. At a comparatively early period of 
his life Petrarch seems to have interested 
himself, his friends, and patrons, in a more 
or less systematic research for everything 
written by Cicero. The popes at Avignon, 
doubtless following his guidance, strove to 
enrich their libraries with copies of the 
orator’s works. Clement VI. begged Petrarch 
to arrange his MSS. of Cicero for him, and 
in 1351 addressed a request to the Bishop of 
Valence for copies. The inventory of 
Urban V. (1369) contains four volumes of 
Cicero, one of them thus described, Libre 
Tulii multi qui raro inueniuntur, i wno 
magno volumine. Gregory XI. in 1374 
requested a eanon of Paris to inform him 
what works of Cicero were in the library of 
the Sorbonne, and to procure him good 
copies of them, Petrarch himself states 
(p. 182) that he had spared neither money 
nor prayers in the attempt to find new and 
good MSS. of Cicero, and this not oaly in 
Italy, where he was well known, but in 
France, Germany, Spain, and even Greece. 
Each successive journey brought him some- 
thing new. Mihi quidem wix umquam 
peregrinatio longior suscepta est, ubi non in- 
cognitos Ciceronis ne dicam libros, sed inaudi- 
ta librorum nomina comperiam. In 1333, 
whilst on a visit to Liége, he fell in with 
two works which at that time he had not 
yet seen ; one of them was the pro Archia ; 
and his discovery resulted in the speech 
being copied, sent home, and read by the 
friends in whom his own ardour roused a 
similar emulation. In 1344 he was at 
Bologna and ill; among the books scattered 
about his bed was the de Finibus (p. 185). 
The following year he copied with his own 
hands, seemingly in the Capitular Library of 
Verona, the Epistles to Atticus ; a discovery 
which must rank with the greatest made 
by the Humanists. The MS. appears to 
have contained, besides the sixteen books of 
letters to Atticus, the three to Q. Cicero, 
the correspondence of Cicero with Brutus, 
and the apocryphal letter of Octavianus. 
In 1350, on his way back from Rome to 
Florence, Petrarch visited his friend Lapo 
da Castiglonchio, and borrowed from his 
library a MS. which he kept for four years 
by him, hoping to find a competent tran- 
seriber. A letter from Vaucluse, written 
while this MS. was at Petrarch’s house, in- 
forms us that it contained the pro Milone, 
pro Plancio, pro Sulla, and de imperio 
On. Pompeti. apo also supplied the poet 


———— 
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with a copy of the Philippics : probably with 
several other works of Cicero. 

The Municipal Library of Troyes con- 
tains a large MS. of Cicero (No. 552) which 
must have belonged to Petrarch. It was 
written in the first half of the fourteenth 
century and is filled, like the Virgil, with 
scholia in Petrarch’s handwriting. The 
first 122 leaves are filled with St. Jerome’s 
commentary on the Book of Job; then 
follows a life of Cicero by an unknown 
writer (it is given at length by De Nolhac, 
pp. 190-194), and the following series of 
his works: (1) De Officiis; (2) Tusc. 
Quaest.; (3) De Natura Deorum; (4) De 
Diuinatione ; (5) De Fato; (6) De Ami- 
citia; (7) De Senectute; (8) Paradoxa ; 
‘9) Acad. Prior. Liber II. siue Lucullus ; 
(10) De Oratore; (11) Partitiones; (12) 
In Catilinam ; (13) Pro Marcello; (14) Pro 
Ligario ; (15) Pro Rege Deiotaro; (16 and, 
17) The two spurious Controuersiae Salustii 
adversus Ciceronem and Ciceronis adversus 
Salustium; (18) Cum Populo gratias egit ; 
(19) Cum Senatui gratias egit ; (20) De 
Fato (a duplicate) ; (21) De Legibus. The 
list omits the Orator, part of which however 
(xxvii. to end) is included in the De Oratore. 
The lacuna occasioned by this caused 
Petrarch to believe erroneously that the 
De Oratore was an imperfect work. The 
MS. originally contained two other works 
besides, (22) Ad Herennium; (23) De 
Inventione. It must have been in Pe- 
trarch’s possession towards the middle of 
his life ; most of his scholia are in a writing 
which M. de Nolhae recognizes as after 
1344 (see note on p. 194), and it would thus 
seem to be probably the text of Cicero 
which he used ordinarily when at Vaucluse. 
This is confirmed by the agreement of the 
list of works given above with the descrip- 
tion of the illustrious companions of his 
solitude on the banks of the Sorgue, whom 
he catalogues in a letter to Lapo da Castig- 
lionchio, dated April, 1352. The names are 
just those that figure in the various works 
of Cicero contained in the MS. But other 
MSS. containing works of Cicero have been 
identified bearing notes which show that 
they had been used by Petrarch. One of 
them is a MS. of the twelfth century, Paris, 
5802, containing Philippics i-iv., and the 
Tusculan Questions. This latter work was 
a great favourite with the poet; the quota- 
tions he makes from it are more numerous 


than from any other treatise of Cicero, and 


he confesses in a passage which will in- 
terest many sufferers from gout and rheu- 
matism that he found nothing more eftica- 


cious in relieving the pains caused by these 
afflicting maladies than a perusal of the 
second of the five books of the Tusculans. 
Tllum in manibus habeas, quotiens notis indi- 
ciisaduenture podagricum senseris dolorem. On 
the other hand, the Philippics have also been 
studied with particular care, and corrections 
written in the margin, whether proceeding 
from Petrarch’s own divination, or obtained 
from other MSS. which rival the most cer- 
tain specimens of emendation ; and of which 
M. de Nolhac gives some very interesting 
samples (p. 205). Neither the Orator nor 
the Brutus were really read by Petrarch ; 
the allusions to them are drawn from other 
sources. It was not till 1422 that they 
were unearthed by Bishop Landriani, tran- 
scribed and circulated through Italy by 
Barsizza and Flavio Biondo. 

The De Republicaand Consolatio were alife- 
long, but disappointed object ot Petrarch’s 
researches. He despaired ultimately of 
meeting with either. It was reserved for 
another Italian, the great Cardinal Mai, 
to find the former lurking under a palim- 
psest copy of St. Augustine on the Psalms ; 
and that not till the present century! The 
Consolatio first published at Venice in the 
sixteenth century is now generally believed 
to be a forgery of Sigonius. The style 
indeed is very Ciceronian, and T can remem- 
ber no less a critic than Max Miiller 
declaring that he had read it with no idea 
that it was not by Cicero: but though its 
ascription to Sigonius appears to me to rest 
on rather insecure evidence, the absence of 
any existing MS. makes it impossible to say 
whether its genesis can be traced to an 
earlier period. For my own part J am 
unwilling to allow that so great a scholar as 
Sigonius could have been the forger of this 
pleasing and admittedly clever imitation, on 
the bare authority of a supposed death-bed 
confession! For such is the statement of 
Latinus Latinius in a letter written from 
Rome towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

In the De Officiis 11. 9 Cicero says he had 
written two books De Gloria. It has long 
been a question among scholars whether 
there is any real reason for believing that 
these existed in the Middle Age, and the 
usual opinion, based on a_ passage of 
Petrarch’s letters, is that they did. Petrarch 
in a letter to his friend Luca della Penna, 
in which he speaks of his MSS. of Cicero, 
makes the following statement: ‘ Ab hoc 
(Soranzo) habui et Varronis et Ciceronis 
aliqua ; cuius unum volumen de communibus 
fuit sed inter ipsa communia libri de Oratore 
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ac de Legibus imperfecti, ut fere semper 
inneniuntur, et praeterea singuliares libri 
duo de Gloria, quibus uisis me ditissimuin 
aestimaui.’ The poet goes on to tell how a 
man muchin his confidence and who had been 
his instruetor from boyhood had, under the 
pressure of poverty, carried off not only 
other valuable books and chattels but the 
very MS. containing the De Gloria (pp. 216, 
217). The pawned treasure could never be 
recovered, though Petrarch made continual 
applications for it not only during the lite 
of his indigent instructor, but after his 
death. [t was thus, if Petrarch’s story 
may be credited, extant in the earher part 
of the poet’s life: and traces of it are said 
to be found in the following two centuries. 


Philelfus, it is said, and Alcionius both 
drew from it for their writings. M. de 


Nolhae, who has examined the question 
with more minute knowledge of the facts 
than any of his predecessors, has arrived 
at an opposite conclusion. He _ believes 
that neither Philelfus nor Alcionius nor 
Petrarch ever had the work in their 
possession. As to Philelfus, the statement 
that he had it does not rest on contempo- 
raneous evidence. Alcionius, living in a 
time when the discovery of a new classic 
was one of the surest avenues to wealth and 
distinction, would surely have published the 
text of such a treasure, 1f he had had it 
before him. And where did he find his 
supposed MS. of the De Gloria? In the 
possession (it is asserted) of Bernardo 
Giustiniani, himself an eminent bibliophile, 
and son of a distinguished humanist, 
Leonardo Giustiniani. How improbable 
that either of these savans should have 
failed to take special note of a work so well 
known to have been written by Cicero and 
so well known to have been lost, if they 
had really had it in their collection i AS 
to Petrarch, the Latin letter above quoted 
was written in extreme old age; and it 
seems far from improbable that his failing 


1] think it possible that Alcionius did really 
work up some professedly Ciceronian excerpts, on 
Gloria, such as are found ia some of the collections 
of moral extracts which were not unfrequent in the 
Middle Age. I have myself seen in the Bodleian a 
large Defloratio which included, if my memory does 
not deceive me, such excerpts and on this very 
subject, 
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memory dressed up some slight basis of fact, 
possibly some extracts De Gloria, into an 
imaginary whole, which his knowledge of 
the passage in the De Offctis presented to 
him as Cicero’s lost treatise in two books. 
At any rate, in the letter to Cicero where 
Petrarch speaks of his extant and of his 
lost works, he specially includes in these 
latter the De Gloria: ‘tuorum = sane 
(librorum) quorum insignior iactura est, 
haee sunt nomina; Kei publicae, Rei 
familiaris, Rei militaris, de laude  philo- 
sophiae, de Consolatione, de Gloria quamuis 
de his ultimis spes magis dulcis quam 
desperatio certa sit.’ 

In the above sketch I have attempted to 
give some idea of the minute pains which 
M. de Nolhac has taken to make out every 
detail of the great Humanist’s life as such, 
This however is but a very small _por- 
tion of the fund of information which 
the book contains. Most of the great and 
some of the less known Latin authors were 
read by Petrarch, and many of them have 
notes in his writing, still extant in the 
margin of the MSS. he used, But to some 


readers the chapter describing his Greek 
studies will be even more interesting : for 


indeed Humanism lay far more in the 
resuscitation of Greek than in the recovery 
of Roman writings long lost or forgotten. 
But Petrarch did not live long enough to 
see more than the dawn of the Greek 
Renaissance ; the Plato which he early 
acquired remained a sealed book to his latest 
days, and when at last he found an exposi- 
tor of Homer in the person of Leo Pilatus, 
he had occasion to complain that the instrue- 
tion he got from him was too often that of 
an only half-trained scholar. 

If the utility of classical—especially of 
Greek—-studies 1s becoming every year a 
more disputed question, a book like the 
one before us may be considered specially 
opportune. The pleasure with which I have 
read Petrarch’s life-long efforts to recover 
the lost writers of Rome, and understand, 
however imperfectly, Greek, is, IL must 
confess, occasionally crossed by the im- 
truding thought that the new era threatens 
to have as little as it ean of either, 


Ropinson Eis. 
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MULLER’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


Historische Grammatik der Hellenischen 
Sprache ; von Dr. H.C. Mttier. Leiden, 
Brill. 1891. 


Tais work consists of two. parts—a 
historical grammar, together with chapters 
on the pronunciation of Greek, on mediaeval 
and modern Greek literature, and other 
subjects; and a chrestomathy, containing 
extracts from Greek authors from the 
Homeric age to the present day. Of the 
former of these, the grammar, we are 
obliged to say that it is very disappointing, 
for a historical Greek grammar is a great 
desideratum, and what is here presented to 
us is in reality nothing of the kind. The 
true method to be pursued in such a 
grammar is to trace the history of the 
changes to which the forms in the accidence, 
and the usages in the syntax, have in the 
course of time been subjected ; to show in 
each case the origin of the variation, and 
to follow its gradual development and 
expansion from the earliest to the latest 
period, illustrating throughout by examples 
and quotations. How this may be done for 
the syntax in the early period of the cow? 
dudAextos and in Hellenistic Greek, has been 
excellently shown on a small scale by Prof. 
Jebb in his essay on ‘The Relation of 
Modern to Classical Greek,’ appended to the 
second edition of Vincent and Dickson’s 
Handbook of Modern Greek. Instead of 
doing this, Dr. Miiller has given us the 
paradigm of each declension or other group 
of forms, as it appears (1) in the cultivated 
modern language, (2) in the popular modern 
language, (3) in Attic, (4) in the Homeric 
dialect, or, as he calls it, ‘ Homerische 
Volkssprache’—a misnomer surely, when 
applied to an idiom which was carefully 
elaborated for use in poetry. Now the first 
of these, the language of the modern Greek 
press and of the higher prose writing, 
whatever its merits may be, can hardly be 
regarded as possessing historical value, 
because it is in the main a creation of the 
last half century, in so far as it differs from 
the popular language—that is, not the 
dialects, but the traditional language of 
conversation, as it is used, with more or less 
purity, by all classes of Greeks. The 
language of Homer also, from its dialectic 
character, is of little service in illustrating 
the later developments of Greek grammar, 
or at least requires great caution when so 





applied. To take an instance of Dr. Miiller’s 
method: his first example is ywpa, as a 
specimen of feminines in -@; here the forms 
of the modern cultivated language are 
identical with those in Attic, and the 
Homeric forms are the corresponding ones 
in the Old Ionic, so that hardly anything is 
gained by the comparison. In __ the 
masculines of the same declension it is a 
serious error to class together in the popular 
language words like zwaazas, plu. waamades 
and kAéprys, plu. kAé€prers, simply because 
they end in as, ys; the former of these 
beiongs to a _ separate declension, as 
Dr. Miiller himself elsewhere remarks 
(p. 65). Again, in treating the verbs, it is 
hard to see what is gained for historical 
purposes by giving different lists of 
irregular verbs for different periods of the 
language; nor does it add much to our 
knowledge to be told that the meaning of 
the Homeric ré#y7a is expressed at the 
present day by exrerAnypar, or that of yaZopar 
by troxwpo, or that of yéyova by éfaxovoros 
yivonat Boov. Indeed, throughout the 
whole work we look in vain for any 
systematic treatment of the subject, and the 
author has an unfortunate tendency to 
introduce superfluous information, especially 
in the notes, sometimes when it is quite 
alien to the matter on hand. There is, no 
doubt, a large amount of curious learning 
to be found in his book, and a great wealth 
of references to other writers on points of 
detail. But even here Dr. Miiller’s state- 
ments require to be received with caution. 
Thus owt, the Modern Greek for ‘ house,’ 
is derived, not, as he says (p. &0), from the 
Italian ospizio, but, as its form shows, from 
the Latin hospitiwm, which appears early in 
mediaeval Greek as éo7iti0v or oomytLov. 
And in the account of the Modern Greek 
dialects at the end of Part II. we note, that 
not a few forms which are almost universal 
in the mouths of the common people in 
Greece, are mentioned as peculiar to certain 
districts ; thus of for €& is described as 
Epirotic, tpaéypa tor zpayyna as Cretan, &e. 
Indeed, this part of the work teems with 
mistakes. 

It is a pleasure now to turn to the 
chrestomathy, the passages in which are 
well selected, and serve to give the reader a 
good idea of the various phases through 
which the Greek language has passed. The 
extracts from the principal classical writers, 
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as they require no explanation for scholars, 
are accompanied, with a view to comparison, 
by translations in Modern Greek, and the 
ancient swallow-song from Athenaeus is 
paralleled by its modern counterpart. In 
the post-classical period Plutarch, the New 
Testament, Lucian and Julian are repre- 
sented; and a place is found for the last- 


named emperor’s witty, though most 
uncomplimentary, epigram on beer. The 


early Byzantine literature is illustrated by 
selections from the famous hymn-writer 
Romanos, and by extracts from Malalas, 
Theophanes and Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus for the more popular style of prose 
writing, and from the learned Photius for 
the more cultivated style. The tenth 
century introduces the extensive literature 
of the poetical romances in the vulgar 
tongue, the earliest specimen of which is the 
Byzantine epic of Digenes Akritas, some 
being of native growth, while others were 


imitated from similar compositions in 
Western Europe Along with selections 
from these, Dr, Miiller has furnished 


extracts from the collection of beautiful 
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love-poems which form the — so-called 
‘Alphabet of Love,’ from the curious 
metrical ‘Chronicle of the Morea,’ which 
relates the achievements of the Frank in- 
vaders of that country after the Fourth Cru- 
sade, and from Emmanuel Georgillas’ poem 
‘The Plague of Rhodes. For specimens of 
the poetic art during the three centuries 
that succeeded the Turkish conquest the 
romantic Cretan poem of Erotocritus, the 
drama of Erophile in the same dialect, and 
the early Romaic ballads, are laid under 
contribution. Again, to exemplify the 
various phases through which prose writing 
passed from the time of Anna Comnena 
onwards, passages are given from authors of 
various dates, until we reach the works of 
Coray at the end of the last century, with 
whom the modern renaissance commences. 
Finally, a short anthology from the best 
poets of the present century is furnished, 
from which the reader may learn how rich 
this literature is, and prose extracts to 
illustrate the different styles that prevail at 
the present day. 


AeoP Porm: 





BUSOLT’S GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 


Klassischen  Alterthums- 
herausgegeben von Dr. 
4te Band, Iste Abthei- 


Die Griechischen Staats- 


Handbuch der 
Wissenschaft, 
Iwan MULLER. 
lung, 1 Hialtte. 


und Rechtsalterthiimer, von Dr. Grore 
Busott. 2te umgearbeitete und sehr 
vermehrte Auflage. Miinchen. Beck. 
1892. (pp. 384, 6 mk. 50 pf.) 

Dr. Busoit's clearness of exposition, 


accuracy and learning have made the first 
edition of this work one of the most useful 
text-books on Greek political antiquities. 
The appearance of the second edition 
requires especial notice; it has been so 
much expanded and so large a portion has 
been rewritten that nearly half of the new 
edition is new work. It contains now 384 
pages instead of 222. It is moreover the 
first important work in which the new 
evidence on the Athenian Constitution has 
been fully used. This has necessitated a 
complete rewriting of most of this section, 
which has now become one of the fullest and 
most Important treatises on the Athenian 
Constitution. 

In using the ’A@nvatwv ToAureta the author 


has been very successful. As the book was 
finished in August of last year, the work 
must have been done with great rapidity, 
and he has not been able to make much use 
of the later literature. He accepts the 
treatise as Aristotelian and in nearly all 
points follows it. Only in extreme cases, as 
e.g. in the notorious story about Themistocles 
and in the false date at the beginning of 
ch. 41 (ézi IlvGodepov), does he reject its 
authority. In the account of the 400 and 
of the 30 he follows Aristotle even when he 
differs from the contemporary writers 
Thucydides and Xenophon (p. 173, n. 4; 
p. 174, n. 6). Relying on the absence of 
any mention of this office in Aristotle he 
dates the institution of rév éi 77) duoiuKjoe to 
shortly before 308, instead of the earlier 
period formerly accepted. The new account 
of the introduction and history of the 
Archonship, the reforms of Solon and 
Aristeides are accepted ; and even the full 
account of the Draconian constitution is put 
into the text, although in a note he 
recognizes the difficulties which his ex- 
position does not remove. It is however 
in the descriptive portion that the value of 
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the new material is most obvious. There 
has been a tendency in England to under- 
value it; the real gain will be best ap- 
preciated by reading a chapter like that on 
the officials. Innumerable small /acunae are 
filled up, and points of dispute are settled ; 
many bold conjectures which could formerly 
find no place in a book like this are 
confirmed. However much still remains 
doubtful, fragmentary as our knowledge still 
is, the amount of information that can be 
given as certain is very largely increased. 
One of the merits of the book is that the 
author generally knows how to distinguish 
between ascertained truth and conjecture ; 
he avoids the common mistake of quoting 
the latest theory as a fact. The chapter on 
the dparpia, which has been rewritten in the 
light of new inscriptions and some new 
works on the subject, does not appear quite 
free from this fault. The statement that 
after the time of Cleisthenes the dpatpiar 


‘erhielten eine hohere  staatsrechtliche 
Bedeutung’ must be considered - still 
problematical. Two other minor points I 


may refer to. The explanation of the 
number of the édéra: given on p. 143 as ‘3 
times 17 or 3 times 4 X 4+ 1’—a number 
founded on ‘a combination of the number 
of the courts with that of the tribes, one 
being added ’—is certainly no less unsatisfac- 
tory than previous numerical explanations 
of the kind. On p. 136 the positive state- 
ment is made that the éxtjpopor received one- 
sixth of the produce. This on general 
grounds is very improbable, if not impossible: 
and the words of Aristotle are decidedly in 
favour of the other view. 

In the other parts of the work there are 
very considerable additions. There is a new 
paragraph in § 57 on the methods of arbitra- 
ting between states. In § 62 etc. the 
account of the administration of the Delian 
and Delphian temples and Amphiktyonies 
has been altered and enlarged, chiefly from 
the materials supplied by the French exca- 
vators. Inthe account of the Cleruchies, 
§ 80, and the history of the 2nd Athenian 
Confederacy he has also been able to avail 
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himself of fresh material. The most import- 
ant additions however are in the sections 
dealing with the different federations: that 
on Thessaly is almost entirely new, new 
sections are added on the other tribal 
unions of Northern Greece, and at the end 
important chapters are added dealing with 
the Boeotian, Achaean and Aetolian Con- 
federacies, which in the first edition were 
completely omitted. 

The work is therefore now more complete 
than it was. There still remain however 
considerable lacunae. Very little informa- 
tion is given about the secondary states ; 
towns such as Argos, Corinth, Syracuse and 
Miletus are only casually referred to in the 
lst chapter on the general development of 
the state; in no part of the work is there 
‘any separate description of them. Some 
space might have been gained for this by 
the omission of a good deal of purely his- 
torical matter which is inserted in the 
descriptions of the Achaean and Boeotian 
leagues. It is surely a serious breach of 
proportion to devote 25 pages to Achaea and 
Aetolia and say nothing at all about Cyrene, 
Sicily, Italy and the states of Asia Minor. 
Moreover in a work which professes to 
deal not only with Staats- but also with 
Rechts-Alterthiimer we are justified in 
looking for some information on legal 
matters: with the exception of a short 
account of the Gortynian code these are 
omitted. There isa full account of Attic 
procedure but none of Attic Law. Even 
though our knowledge of Greek Law is too 
fragmentary to form a regular treatise, a 
clear statement of what is known on the 
laws of inheritance and adoption, and the 
forms of land tenure and marriage would 
have added very greatly to the value of the 
work. These omissions are the more to be 
regretted because of the very high quality 
of the work both in form and matter. It 
will doubtless not be long before a third 
edition will be required, and an opportunity 
will be given of making it more complete 


than it is now. 
J. W. HEADLAM. 








KRUMBACHER’S LEGENDS RELATING TO 8. THEODOSIUS. 


Studien zu den Legenden des S. Theodosios, 
by Kart Krumpacner (from the Svt- 
zungsb. of the Akad. d. Wiss., Munich ; 
separately printed, 1892). 

NO. LIX. VOL. VII. 


Tue title of this book gives a most in- 
adequate idea of the important matters 
which it contains. It is well known what 


valuable historical and philological in- 
N 
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formation springs to the light wherever 
Usener digs in the vast field of Hagiology. 
Krumbacher, the historian of the Byzantine 
Literature, has given usa sequel to Usener’s 
work on the Life of 8. Theodosius (7529). 
Usener had published it from a Laurentian 
MS. (11th cent.), whose readings he had 
recorded with the most careful minuteness. 
Krumbacher has found several other MSS., 
three of which belong to the 10th cent. 
Thus, much of Usener’s acute emendation is 
confirmed, and new light is shed on the text. 
But the real interest and importance of 
K.’s work lies in the disclosure of method 
in regard to the collection of MS. evidence 
and the editing of post-classical texts, and 
in the lexicographical and other studies with 
which he has enriched us. 

1. In dealing with the MSS. of short 
treatises it is always important to note the 
surroundings in which they lie: the other 
books which occur in the same volume are 
often a guide to the genealogical relations of 
the text. K. distinguishes three grades of 
Greek Hagiological MSS.: (1) texts prior 
to the extraordinary activity of Symeon the 
Metaphrast in embellishing and resetting 
the old jewels; these are found in con- 
siderable volumes, especially of the 10th 
and llth centuries, sometimes arranged 
according to the Calendar, and sometimes 
not: (2) the Metaphrast’s enlarged texts : 
(3) abbreviated texts of the SBasilian 
Menology and the Menaea. This division 
is of course recognized; but what is fresh 
in K.’s treatment is the urgency with which 
he pleads for a systematic examination of 
the first group. The Catalogues of MSS. do 
not distinguish these from the second: a 
list of them would be of the greatest value, 
and it might ultimately be followed by a 
printed Corpus of these early texts, out of 
which precious treasures of history and 
geography would be dug by many scholars 
following the lead of Usener and Krum- 
bacher and Ramsay. 

2. Under the head of Remarks on the 
Text K. takes occasion to discuss the 
difficulty in which an editor of any post- 
classical text, and especially of a mediaeval 
text, finds himself through the lack of any 
standard by which to distinguish peculiar 
forms to be assigned to the author from 
peculiar forms which are due to his copyists. 
Polybius and Josephus have suffered griev- 
ously at the hands of editors who insisted 
that certain ‘barbarisms’ (7.e. forms or 
constructions which they assumed to be 
barbarous because they do not occur within 
the narrow range of our extant classical 
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literature) must necessarily have been intro- 
duced by later scribes: and K. draws a 
terrible picture of the torture of the 
Church-poet Romanus by his recent editor 
Pitra who, without a sound knowledge of 
Classical Greek on his own part, undertook 
to reform Romanus against the plainest and 
most consistent documentary evidence. This 
section of K.’s work is a mine of valuable 
materials and references, and illustrates 
again and again the value of a wide reading 
in later Greek and some acquaintance with 
the spoken language of to-day in dealing 
with Greek texts of any period. Here 
again he cries out for more workers in a 
vast and untilled field: statistics of un- 
usual forms and constructions found in 
MSS. must be collected and digested: the 
result might be at length a ‘Grammar of 
Manuscripts,’ or more fully ‘A Grammar 
based on historically arranged statistics of 
the Hellenistic cxowy, the Byzantine literary 
language, and Vulgar Greek.’ Here is 
scientific work of the most important 
character for those of our Classical scholars 
who are willing to awake from the dream 
that the Greek language died some time 
before the Christian Era. To students of 
the history of language such work would be 
beyond all price. 

3. In a long succession of notes on 
Usener’s text in the light of the newly 
recovered MSS., K. illustrates the appli- 
cation of his critical principles. The lexico- 
graphical notes on xatadéyouar (pp. 286 
ff.) and dvamtw (p. 297) should not be lost 
sight of : and the whole of this section will 
repay study. 

4, The Hymnologist now has his turn. 
The relation of Church Hymns and Poems 
to the Legends is discussed, and a long hymn 
to S. Theodosius is given from a Patmos 
MS., with variants from two others. 

5. The Third, Ninth and Fortieth days 
after Death were those to which special 
memorials belonged in the Eastern Church. 
This custom was founded on the prae- 
Christian observance of the Third, Ninth 
and Thirtieth days. In the Western Church 
the Seventh took the place of the Ninth, as 
in the EKastern Church the Fortieth displaced 
the Thirtieth. The grounds given for the 
Eastern selection of days are discussed by 
K., who prints two short tracts rept yevéoews 
x.7.X., in which a physiological basis is found 
for the custom in the periods of the develop- 
ment of the embryo. This explanation, 
typical of the mediaeval age, displaced the 
earlier scriptural explanations. Each of 
these texts has an elaborate critical 
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apparatus, for K. is true to his implied 
principle that no facts can be unimportant. 

6. The oypavrpov, which all visitors to 
Patmos cherish among their liveliest recollec- 
tions, and over which K. becomes rhetorical 
for the first time, almost poetical, is an in- 
strument for summoning the monks to the 
Church at 1 am. A _ piece of suspended 
wood beaten by the Deacon with a bar of 
iron frightens sleep away by its cruel 
din. K. says that after his first night he 
never dared to go to bed till its last sound 
had died away: he had the exceptional 
advantage of having it in the corridor just 
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outside his cell. He may have said things 
about it at the time which he regretted 
afterwards: if so he presents a propitiation 
in the form of a collection of epigrams and 
other allusions in which 70 dy.ov onjpavtpov 
is again and again most aptly compared to 
the Archangel’s Trumpet of Doom. 

7. Several useful notes, e.g. on the inter- 
change of «cis and év, on uses of katradapPavu, 
on beans and on locusts, bring to its close 
this most excellent series of studies. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


JAMES’S TESTAMENT OF ABRAHAM. 


Texts and Studies, Vol. II. No. 2. The 
Testament of Abraham, by Monvacue 
RHopES JAMES, M.A., with an appendix 
by W. E. Barnes, B.D. Cambridge 
University Press, 1892. Pp. 166. 


THE contributors to this admirable series 
continue to earn the gratitude of scholars, 
both by the selection of the material which 
they put forth, and by the manner in which 
they treat it. The importance of pseudepi- 
graphic literature, whether Jewish or 
Christian, was (until comparatively lately) 
not sufficiently recognized by students of 
Judaism and Christianity. It is now, 
however, receiving its full share of atten- 
tion ; and the present volume is a worthy 
contribution to this wide and varied subject. 
In his preface the editor of the Testament of 
Abraham points out that this document 
gives valuable information as to the rela- 
tions which exist between various apocry- 
phal revelations of the unseen world. He 
has been able ‘to make use of several 
unpublished documents of an apocryphal 
nature. These are, the Latin text of the 
Apocalypse of Paul, and the Apocalypses of 
the Virgin, of Sedrach, and of Zosimes,’ and 
he expects to give us full texts of these ‘ at 
no distant date.’ 

The two recensions of the Greek text of 
the Testament of Abraham here given are 
made from nine MS3S., all of which are late, 
the oldest being possibly of the thirteenth 
century. Two versions, the Roumanian 
and the Arabic, have also been used, the 
MSS. of which are still more modern than 
those of the Greek text. 

In his introduction on the history of the 


book, Mr. James endeavours, and with 
much success, to establish the following 
points as probable: (1) that Origen had 
seen our Zestament of Abraham: (2) that in 
quoting it he has been influenced by some- 
thing similar in the Asswmption of Moses ; 
(3) that Origen and Macarius used yet a 
third book, which also treated of the exodus 
of souls ; (4) that this was the Apocalypse 
of Peter, which (5) is the source of what is 
common to the Zestament of Abraham and 
the Apocalypse of Paul. In discussing the 
second point he re-aflirms, what is still 
sometimes disputed but is far too probable 
and too widely accepted to be shaken 
without fresh evidence, that the passage in 
the Epistle of Jude about the devil 
contending for the body of Moses comes 
from the Asswmption of Moses. Fresh 
evidence on this point is likely to be 
discovered, viz. the missing portions of the 
Assumption ; and we shall then see whether 
the dispute between Michael and Satan is 
contained in the book or not. In discussing 
the fourth point Mr. James makes certain 
conjectures as to the character of the 
Apocalypse of Peter ; and these conjectures 
had only just been printed, when the now 
famous fragments of the Gospel of Peter and 
of the Apocalypse of Peter were at last given 
to the world by French scholars, who found 
them six years ago, but appear not to have 
known their value as Christian literature. 
And it must have been with exceptional 
satisfaction that Mr. James discovered that 
his anticipations respecting the nature of 
the Apocalypse of Peter were so largely 
confirmed by the new fragment. Consider- 
ing the brevity of the fragment, the amount 
N 2 
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of confirmation supplied is very remarkable. 
To point this out in detail belongs rather to 
a discussion of the recovered fragment than 
to a notice of this edition of the Testament 
of Abraham. But it may be mentioned 
here that the anticipations (1) of a pre- 
dictive element side by side with the 
apocalyptic element, and (2) of the latter 
being largely taken up with the torments 
of sinners, who (3) are punished in a 
manner suggested by their sins, are already 
confirmed. Moreover (4) the conjectured 
dependence of the second book of the 
Sibylline Oracles and of the Apocalypse of 
Paul upon the Apocalypse of Peter, is also 
established. The remaining point, that 
whatever is common to the Apocalypse of 
Paul and to the Testament of Abraham 
comes from the Apocalypse of Peter, at once 
becomes highly probable. 

What is the probable date of the 
Testament of Abraham? It is likely enough 
that it belongs to a variety of ages. Two 
Greek recensions have come down to us; 
and these are the result of processes of 
editing, which have not always been very 
skilful, and have consequently left traces 
behind them. This repeated editing would 
not have taken place if the book had not 
been popular, and it would require a long 
period for its completion. Mr. James con- 
jectures that the first edition was compiled 
out of still earlier material in the second 
century ; and that the form in which we 
now have the book is as late as the ninth or 
tenth century. As to the place of its 
composition, ‘the mention of the weighing 
of souls, and partly also the terrific present- 
ment of Death, seem to point to Egypt as 
its birthplace’ (p. 29). 

The five pages on the influence of the 
Testament upon later literature are of 
considerable interest. It is shown that the 
vision of Thurchill, an Essex labourer, 
recorded by Matthew Paris (Chronica 
Majora, Rolls Series, II. 497—511), may 
have been indirectly influenced by the 
Testament. The vision has been greatly 
elaborated, if not wholly invented, by the 
monks of 8. Alban’s Abbey, where some 
knowledge of Greek apocryphal literature 
is known to have existed. Some Greek 
scholar at the Abbey, like John of 
Basingstoke and Nicolas the Greek who 
translated the Testaments of the XIJI. 
Patriarchs into Latin, may have known 
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enough of the Testament of Abraham to 
supply the material which somewhat resem- 
bles it in the vision of Thurchill. 

By placing a full analysis of all three 
documents in parallel columns the editor 
enables us to obtain a very clear idea of the 
mutual relations between the two Greek 
recensions and the Arabic version. Kpito- 
mizing will account for a great many of the 
differences, but by no means for all. Some- 
times there is very marked divergence. ‘To 
take a single example, in the description of 
a judgment scene. (a) Abel is judge, an 
angel Dokiel weighs souls, an angel Purnel 
tests them by fire, and two angels are 
recorders. A neutral soul is examined and 
not sentenced. Abraham intercedes for it 
and for the sinners, and all are saved.—(6) 
Abel is judge, Enoch is recorder, and two 
cherubins (sic) carry the books of record. 
The neutral soul is examined and con- 
demned. Abraham destroys the sinners.— 
(Arabic) God is judge, and Enoch is recorder. 
The neutral soul is examined and saved. 
Another soul, proved guilty of great sins, is 
condemned: but there is no destruction of 
sinners. 

Extracts from the Arabic version, trans- 
lated by Mr. Barnes from the MS. at Paris, 
are given in the appendix ; and one of them 
contains material not found in either of the 
Greek recensions. The appendix also con- 
tains extracts from the Arabic version of 
the Testament of Isaac and an abstract of 
the Testament of Jacob. Our knowledge of 
these two documents is still very scanty, 
but contributions such as are contained in 
this instalment of the Cambridge Zeats and 
Studies will be gratefully welcomed by the 
increasing number of students who are 
interested in this strange branch of ancient 
literature. 

The vigilance of the editors has not 
succeeded in wholly excluding the ‘ nauseous’ 
form ‘connection’ (p. 11) from their work. 
Except in relation to the Methodists, almost 
all compositors turn ‘connexion’ into 
‘connection,’ however clearly one writes 
the former. Is it too much to expect that 
at the University Press orders will be given 
to the staff to do exactly the opposite ;— 
viz. invariably to print ‘connexion,’ even 
when the copy gives the incorrect spelling ? 


ALFRED PLUMMER. 
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The Etymologies in the Servian Commentary 
to Vergii, by Witrrep P. Mustarp. Johns 
Hopkins Doctor-Dissertation. Reprinted from 
Colorado College Studies, vol. iii. Colorado Springs, 
1892. 


Mr. Musrarp’s results must be characterized as 
rather meagre. Moreover they are in general so 
obvious as to be of little value. The following are 
the chief : 

1. Servius makes free use of the lucus a non 
lucendo principle. 2. He is fond of deriving Latin 
words from Greek, e.g. ars awd tis apetns. 3. In 
several instances he fails to follow his own principle 
that a word should agree in its vowel quantities with 
the word from which it is derived, ¢.g. sécwris from 
*semicuris. 4. He sometimes advocates different 
etymologies for the same word in different parts of 
his commentary, e.g. cadaver Aen. vi. 481 a cadendo, 


but viii. 264 cadaver dictum quod honore sepulturae “ 


careat. 

The writer’s claim that Servius is further inconsis- 
tent in deriving castor a castrando, and tus a tun- 
dendo, can hardly be allowed, for while Servius does 
forbid the derivation of Greek words from Latin, yet 
it is clear that to him castor and tus were not Greek, 
but Latin, and he proceeds to explain them accord- 
ingly. 

Apart from the above general conclusions Mr. 
Mustard’s dissertation is of a mechanical nature. 
Thus he gives us a list of the different languages 
from which Servius derives Latin words, a summary 
of his phonetic resources, aphaeresis, synaeresis, 
rhotacism, etc., an enumeration of the different writers 
whom Servius expressly mentions as his authorities, 
and lastly a complete list of all those etymologies of 
Servius ‘ which according to the highest and most 
recent authorities are no longer tenable.’ This last 
list constitutes by far the larger part of the entire 
paper. Naturally most of the etymologies contained 
in it are of the most fantastic order,—etymologies 
whose falsity is so obvious to the most casual ob- 
server, that it is difficult to understand the object of 
the compilation. A few of these however challenge 
comment, and stimulate curiosity as to whom we are 
to understand by ‘the highest and most recent 
authorities.’ Brugmann and Stolz evidently do not 
belong among them, for Mr. Mustard rejects without 
discussion the etymology of ara for asa (Gramm. )— 
a conclusion from which Umbr. asa apparently 
leaves no escape. Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, i. p. 
427. Cf. also the author’s rejection of soliwm for 
*sod-ium, from root sed-, where Brugmann and 
Stolz illuminate the change of d to/ by other 
undoubted examples. Other similar words are 
TInpercal, inferiae, Liber. Mr. Mustard’s list to be 
useful ought to have included the reasons for his 
position in case of disputed words. Discussion of 
moot points cannot properly be waived in scholarly 
research by a general appeal to authority. 


Cuas. E. BENNETT. 
Cornell University. 


Stories from the Greek Comedians: by the 
Rev. A. J. CHurcu, with sixteen illustrations 
after the antique. London, Seely & Co. 1893. 


- PROBABLY no one knows better than Mr. Church 


how difficult a task he undertook in preparing a 
volume of Stories from the Greek Comedians. But 
a writer who has achieved so much success in his 


‘Stories’ from Homer, the Greek Tragedians, Virgil, 
Livy, ete., was not unwise in adding another volume 
to lis popular series. The task was not made lighter 
by including specimens of the New Comedy, in the 
shape in which it has reached us. But the difficulty 
is not the same with the New Comedy as with the 
Old. The Old is somewhat too real, and the New 
not real enough. Still, for the sake of completeness, 
Mr. Church is right in giving us samples from 
Diphilus, Philemon and Menander, as they have 
filtered through Plautus and Terence : yet we have 
to remember that it took all the genius of Plautus, 
with his quips and cranks, his bold jests, and his 
rich vocabulary, to win the applause of a Roman 
audience for hisrenderings from the Greek. And the 
same audience failed to appreciate the more genuine 
article, presented in the delicate colouring of Terence. 
However, Mr. Church has been quite as successful in 
this part of his book as circumstances allowed : and 
the ‘ New Comedy’ will, for not a few readers, have 
an intelligible meaning for the first time. 

The case with Aristophanes is different: but the 
difficulties in the way of the adaptor are not less. 

There is a full flavour about the plays which has 
to be toned down, a grossness of expression has to be 
pruned, without leaving the plays scentless and flat : 
there is a ‘topical’ element in the jests and the 
situations, which must neither be neglected nor 
overborne by commentary : there is the political and 
social purpose, which must be kept in view without 
being obtruded: and—hardest of all—there is a 
characteristic subtlety and lightness of touch, and a 
constant suggestion of true poetry, never obscured in 
the original by the coarser and commoner surround- 
ings, which must, somehow, be retained even in an 
epitome, if itis to give a truthful sketch. These 
difficulties Mr. Church has very fairly faced. His 
method is to give a short introductory outline of each 
play, followed by sundry scenes, more or less 
complete, linked together so as to maintain the 
thread of the plot, and diversified with metrical 
renderings of lyrical passages. The volume is quite 
suitable for young readers ; and few of them will fail to 
enjoy the description of the jin de siécle Athenian 
youth and his old-fashioned father, the ‘ Paradise of 
the Birds,’ the formal trial of the thievish dog, the 
contest of Aeschylus and Euripides, and other scenes 
familiar to scholars. Older readers too may find a 
new interest in refreshing their memory with the 
treatment of social problems—ever old, and ever 
new—which perplexed the Athenian thinker no less 
than the modern Socialist. Praxagora and Blepyrus, 
in the ‘Parliament of Women,’ (p. 215) fight out 
the complications of communism most delightfully, 
and succeed in bringing the question to a solution— 
or a deadlock, whichever we like to call it. Prax. 
‘The first thing inmy plan is that all should share 
and share alike....I shall make all land common pro- 
perty, and the money. Every man will have what- 
ever he wants for the asking...No one will steal 
then. He would be stealing his own property. And 
if a manshould say ‘‘ Your coat or your life?” 
you'll only have to give it him, and go to the public 
store and get another.’ This—if we subtract the 
humour—is not unworthy of Trafalgar Square (on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and Bank Holidays)! — Mr. 
Church would have added to the interest of his illus- 
trations, if he had given some better account of them 
than the mere title ‘from the antique.’ It may 


mean so much, or so little. 
W. W. Merry, 
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In his instructive and—may I add?— 
most kindly notice of my Notes on the Nic. 
Ethics in the March No. of the Classical 
Review, Mr. Herbert Richards dissents from 
my view of the relation of ‘justice in ex- 
change’ to ‘distributive justice’ in Book v. 
If I am wrong—and I readily admit that I 
may be wrong, for an objection coming from 
Mr. Richards comes with weight—my error 
is a very ancient one. It originates with 
the writer of M. M. who, ini. 33, 1193 6 
36—1194 a 25—a passage to which I refer, 
vol. i. p. 433—treats ‘justice In exchange’ 
as a case of ‘distributive justice. It will 
be observed that, though the writer 
does not use the expression ‘ distributive 
justice,’! he starts with the subject of 
EL. N. v. 3 (the chapter on ‘distributive 
justice ’) in his mind, and, after saying that 
returns are in proportion to labour, im- 
mediately goes on to instance exchanges in 
which labourers get the returns of their 
labour—ezel otv éort TO dtKavov toov, Kal TO 
TO avaXoyov toov dSixavov av ely. TO 8 dvadoyov 
év Tértapou yiverat eAaxioTos’ as yap TO A 
mpos 70 B, 70 T' zpos 70 A. otov avadoyov eote 
Tov TX TOAAG KEKTNMEVOV TOAAG cioéepetV, TOV 
dé Ta OALya KexTnmEvov 6ALya TaAW Gpotws TOV 
peev woAAG TeTOVIKOTA ToAXG Aap Baveu, Tov be 
odtya TETOVIKOTA odiya Aap Pave. ws Oe € EXEL 
6 TETOVIKOS ™pos TOV Ma) TETOVI|KOT Os OUTW TO 
TOAAG Tpds TA OALya. ws O€ 6 TETOVAKwS TPOS 
TX TOAAG, OUTWS 6 7) TETOVNKOS TpOs TA dALya. 


1 Nor does he use the expression ‘corrective 


justice.’ 
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€ouxey O€ Kat UAarwv tH avadoyia tavty Tod 
Sixatov yppoOac ev tH woduretar 6 pev yap 
yewpyos, pyai, citov moet, 6 8 oikoddpos 
oikiav, 6 b€ iddvrns twariov, 6 S€ cKTOTOMOS 
brddna. 6 pev odv YewpyOs TH OiKOddpwW OtTOV 
didwow, 6 8’ oixkodopos TO yewpyd oikiav: dpotws 
d€ of dAXou wavTEs OVTWS ExovTW GoTE TA Tap’ 
avTots avTikataAAdtrec Oat TOV Tapa Tots aANoLS 
—then follow remarks, down to 1194 a@ 25, 
parallel to #.V. v. 5 (chapter on 70 avr 
merovOos) $$ 6—16, but differing from these 
sections in not using the term dyvzurerov6os, 
which does not occur till the subject of 
retribution in criminal cases is begun 1194 
a 29. 
J. A. Strewart. 


Mr. SKENE writes to complain that his 
views are not fairly represented in the notice 
of his book which appeared in our last 
number. The only point in which we think 
he has any ground for complaint is in the 
misquotation which occurs twice over in 
p. 129 a, where he is made to say ‘no word 
in Archaean Greek expressed “ wet,” nor is 
any idea traced from it, unless it were com- 
posed of this monosyllable’ (186) ; the words 
actually used by him in p. 7 of his book 
being ‘no word in Archaean Greek expressed 
“wet,” or any idea traced from it’ &e. We 
regret the misquotation, but we cannot see 
that it in any way affects the argument. 


Ep. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TWO BOOKS ON 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES IN RUSSIA. 


1. Bibliotheque des Monuments Figurés 
Grecs et Romains, vol. ui.: Antiquités du 
Bosphore Cimmérien, rééditées par Saio- 
MON Reinacu: large 8vo. Paris: Firmin 
Didot et Cie. 1892. (213 pages text, 
2 maps, 5 plans, 86 plates.) 

. Antiquités de la Russie Méridionale, par 
Prof. N. Konpaxor, Comte J. Tousro1, 
et Satomon Retnacu. 4to. Paris. Leroux. 
1891—1892. (555 pages, 477 illustra- 
tions in the text.) 


bo 


Tue series of reproductions of scarce and 
expensive folios, which M. Reinach had the 
boldness to project and the energy to carry 


out, has now reached the third volume! ; and 
this volume is even more useful than either 
of its predecessors, for the original edition 
of the Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien 
was more than rare, it was practically un- 
purchasable. M. Reinach mentions that 
only 200 copies of the original work were 
produced, and that it was never sent into 
the market. Many of these have passed 
into the great libraries ; and only in ex- 
traordinary and exceptional cases can a 
copy now be obtained. There are six copies 
known to him in Paris, four in the great 
libraries, and two in the possession of 
private individuals ; I do not gather clearly 
from his words whether the copy which he 


1 For vol. i. see Classical Review, 1889, p. 83; 


for vol. 11, 1891, p. 131. 
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obtained at the cost of so much time and 
trouble is ranked among the six, or is to be 
added to them. It would be interesting to 
know how many copies there are in England 
of this work, which from the great merit 
of the plates, and still more from the im- 
portance and value of many of the works 
of art reproduced in the plates, is of the 
very highest value for admirers and students 
of Greek art, and also for archaeologists 
in general. 

The same method has been followed in 
the text of M. Reinach’s volume as in that 
of the two which preceded it ; his aim is to 
give his readers in brief and clear terms the 


gist of all that has stood the test of time in’ 


the rather diffuse and wordy original text, 
and he has added all that his own wide 
erudition, aided by the amplest command of 
books, could supply towards completing the 
history and explanation of the subjects dis- 
cussed in the text and the objects repre- 
sented in the plates. Those who have 
followed M. Reinach’s voluminous works as 
closely and attentively as I have done, will 
appreciate the accuracy that characterizes 
them ; those who have looked into almost 
any of them will appreciate the width of 
his reading. It is not possible for me in 
Aberdeen to compare the new volume with 
the original work. I have to depend in this 
review entirely on the very careful and 
minute study which I made of the Antiquetés 
and of the whole series of the Comptes 
Rendus in preparing a set of lectures on the 
‘Greek Colonies’ given in Oxford in the 
first term after I returned from residing in 
Asia Minor, 1880—1884. The lectures 
advertised under that title were afterwards, 
from the abundance of material, restricted 
to the colonies in South Russia. It is 
necessary to mention this in order to show 
that I have some justification in presuming 
to criticize and to recommend the books 
now under review. 

M. Reinach has added an index of eleven 
pages to his text, a brief summary of the 
Comptes Rendus de la Commission Impériale 
1859—1881, and a great index of fifty-five 
pages to the vast Supplements attached by 
Stephani to the Comptes. One can only 
regret that the original intention of repro- 
ducing the plates of the Comptes Rendus as 
one of the succeeding volumes of the series 
has had to be abandoned. This index will 
be of use to those who have access to the 
Comptes Rendus, which are, in England at 
least, as rare as the Antiquités du Bosphore. 
The loss of the volume we had hoped for is 
compensated in part, but only in part, by the 
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second book which I have to notice. This 
is a French translation of a work published 
originally in Russian by Prof. Kondakot 
and Count J. Tolstoi: M. Reinach has re- 
vised the translation, and made considerable 
alterations in detail, both for the sake of 
clearness and elegance, and also in the 
interest of accuracy and scientific tone. It 
is due to his influence that the destruction 
of the Museum at Kertch by the allied 
armies of England and Turkey in 1855 is 
alluded to in studiously moderate terms. 
This disgraceful act of Vandalism, perpe- 
trated in fact by a few Turks alone (as I 
have seen it elsewhere asserted), was, I 
believe, characterized in much stronger 
language in the Russian edition. 

The Antiquités de la Russie Méridionale 
contains a popular and brief account of a 
very wide subject. Parts I. and Il. give 
the more striking discoveries described in 
the two great Russian works which we have 
mentioned, and in some others, besides a 
clear and well-selected account of the 
countries and the ancient peoples who in- 
habited them. Everything that is in it 
deserves praise; and there is much in it 
that hitherto has been inaccessible to all 
but the favoured few. But, in a work that 
aims at being popular, we are struck with 
the neglect of every device for attaining 
clearness and intelligibility: the book is, 
not merely in contents, but in arrangement, 
far more difficult and above the populace 
than corresponding works are in England. 
There is no division into chapters, no 
descriptive head-lines at the top or in the 
margin of the pages; nothing but a con- 
tinuous, unbroken text with interspersed 
illustrations, and indexes at the end. Much 
might have been done by better arrange- 
ment to make the text more handy and 
practically useful. 

Part III., though lying almost beyond the 
scope of the Classical Review, is in some 
respects the most interesting and important 
of the three. It deals with the non-hellenic 
art of Southern Asiatic Russia ; great part 
of it is quite novel to me, and I cannot 
say more than that I findit of extraordinary 
fascination. Not even Afghanistan and 
India afford more striking proof of the wide- 
spread effects of Graeco-Roman civilization 
than the excavations and discoveries here 
described. The terra-cottas excavated in 
1887—8 at Afrosiab beside Samarcand 
are especially interesting, showing the 
Greek types adapted to Asiatic subjects and 
ideas. Afrosiab is the name given to a 
mound, about five kilometres in circum- 
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ference, which is either a great Graeco- 
Asiatic necropolis, or a huge kitchen-midden 
and place of discharge for the useless and 
broken objects of a great city of olden time. 
The form Afrasiab, which is common, is not 
accepted by the authors. 

The combination of a high standard in 
the illustrations with a low standard in the 
price (30 francs and 25 francs) is quite 
wonderful in comparison with English books. 
The original plates of the Antiquités du 
Bosphore are photographically reproduced, 
which however has entailed a loss of dis- 
tinctness in outline in the case of several 
of the coloured plates. The two maps, 
being reduced in size, have to be studied 
with a magnifying glass. But, in spite of 
some inevitable disadvantages, the two 
books make generally accessible a subject 
which is of the first importance and interest 
to many circles of scholars and students of 
history, and which previously was practically 
unknowable to the great majority of 
educated people. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


Excursions in Greece to Recently Explored Sites 
of Classical Interest: Mycenae, Tiryns, 
Dodona, Delos, Athens, Olympia, Eleusis, 
Kpidaurus, Tanagra. By CHaries Drent, 
translated by Emma R. Perkins, with an 
introduction by ReGinaLp Stuart Poors, 


LL.D. With nine plans and forty-one 
illustrations. London: H. Grevel & Co. 
1893. 


Mr. Dient’s pleasantly written book tra- 
verses much the same ground recently 
occupied in more scholarly and deliberate 
fashion by Professor Gardner in his Vew 
Chapters in Greek History. \t appeals how- 
ever to a much wider public, assuming no 
knowledge and offering no serious discussion 
of debateable archaeological problems. 
Detailed notice would therefore here be 
out of place, and it may be sufficient to say 
that the successive chapters are bright and 
readable in the accustomed popular French 
manner. They are arranged in roughly 
chronological order and gathered into his- 
torical unity by Professor Poole’s pleasant 
and sympathetic preface. 

As the book however is sure to benefit a 
wide public we feel bound to notice two 
serious defects, mainly in the hope that they 
will be remedied in a second edition sure to 
be shortly called for. The plans, of which 
there is a liberal supply, are thoroughly 
inadequate and unsatisfactory ; the transla- 
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tor is too well furnished an archaeologist not 
to have regretted what she probably could 
not prevent. ‘The source of these plans is 
not given; certainly they are not taken 
from the official Ipaxrika of the Athenian 
Archaeological Society or from any other 
reliable source. There are few keener joys 
than to follow out a good ground-plan 
on the spot, but if any one takes the plan 
of the Acropolis, p. 96, and tries to work 
it through on the spot they will assuredly 
wish it—at home. The plan of the 
very Parthenon itself is a disgrace. Who- 
ever drew the plan has never made up his 
mind whether he will indicate columns by 
a consecutive black line or by dots ; the 
colonnade of the opisthodomos is drawn as 
a thick black line joined solidly to the front 
antae ; that of the pronaos, precisely iden- 
tical in structure, by a thick line and a row 
of dots; the basis of the chryselephantine 
statue is grossly inaccurate as to size, The 
plan of the old Athene temple is even worse ; 
the colonnade of the pronaos is wholly 
missing ; the ground-plan of the Propylaea 
defies description. The same must be said of 
the plan of Olympia on p. 229, where the 
wall of the old Roman altis is given as the 
original altis wall and the smaller original 
precinct seems to be regarded as a mere 
terrace. We sincerely pity any traveller 
who tries to understand the complex 
structures of the Theokoleion and the 
Leonidaion from the ground-plans here 
given; from the plan of the Zeus temple we 
are driven to the conclusion that M. Diehl 
neither knows nor cares where the great 
statue of Zeus stood, and, still worse, that 
he has yet to learn that antae had any 
architectural significance. 

A second, though less serious, defect 
which must be charged to the translator 
is a general looseness and vagueness of 
reference. We have (p. 210) statements 
like the following: ‘for pediments, Six in 
Journ. Hell. Studies,’ where the student is 
turned loose on a periodical that dates 
from 1880. The plates are unnumbered 
and carelessly named. No one would 
gather from the titles that the objects 
depicted on pp. 261, 285, 286 are one and 
all in the Olympia Museum. On p. 116 a 
familiar grave relief is entitled the Stele of 
Avistion ; it is referred to in the text as 
‘the beautiful painted bas-relief known as 
the “Soldier of Marathon.”’ On the same 
page it is said of the Moschophoros that 
‘the inscription recently discovered on its 
base’ ete. which gives obviously a false 
impression, Generally we would ask for 
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a sharp revision of details in what is 
otherwise a most useful book. 
Jane E. Harrison. 


Coptic Manuscripts brought from the Fayywm 
by W. M. Flinders Petrie, Esq. D.C.L. 
Edited with commentaries and indices by 
W. E. Crum, M.A. Four Collotype 
plates. London, D. Nutt. 1893. pp. viii, 
92. 


Mr. Crum has edited the Coptic papyri from 
the Fayyfiim discovered by Mr. Flinders 


Petrie, as well as the papyrus in the Bod- * 


leian Library. The documents are biblical, 
patristic, and liturgical, with a very large 
number of letters ; the whole being more or 
less fragmentary. The value of this work 
lies in the extreme care taken by the 
editor, and in the discrimination of five 
dialects instead of the three with which we 
were hitherto familiar. These are Boheiric, 
Middle Egyptian, divided into Memphitic 
and Fayyumic, Sahidic, and Achmimic. 
This mere nomenclature shows that the 
study of Coptic in the hands of scholars 
like Mr. Crum, Dr. Stern and others is 
taking a new departure. The contents of 
the papyri throw very little fresh light upon 
contemporary history, but more upon social 
life ; their chief value however is linguistic. 
aS: k: 


Two EprpaurtaAN Cures By ASCLEPIUS. 


In the inscriptions found at Epidaurus, 
there are several instances of patients 
being cured by snakes (Hphemeris Arch. 
1883, p. 215 1. 115; zd. 1885, p. 22, 1. 117, 
130). Similarly Plutus was cured of his 
blindness by the licking of the tongue of 
the sacred snakes which lived in the temple 
of Asclepius (Arist. Pl. 730—740). They 
were regarded with veneration and were fed 
by the worshippers (Paus. ii. 11, 8) and 
were thought to be the embodiment of the 
god (Paus. ii. 10; Aurelius Victor de viris 
illustribus xxii. 1; Valerius Maximus 1. 8, 
2 etc.). This idea is so prevalent both in 
the folk-lore of other countries, and in 
Greece, that I venture to point out what I 
believe to be two more instances of the same 
in the second large Epidaurian inscription, 
though the very imperfect state of the text 
prevents us arriving at absolute certainty. 


(i.) Eph. Arch. 1885, p. 18, 1. 69. 
1. [O|épaaviposadrXeKxosPbtoikos 


ovTOS eyxabevdwv 6 ev €loE 


185 
2 ee eh apagkas ...... evs aXALets 
3 |r |@v tapov éme ........ oonotoToN 
4. sae poevos mrep[t lo ....... Aovtwvd 
D L Tov Mepala}vdpov.... ot 0 dp 
6. os kataf3[ as Tlov @€p| cavdpov. 


Starting with the possibility of a snake 
cure—there are two others in the same 
inscription—there is strong reason to suppose 
we have another here. 

L. 3 rév iapov. In these inscriptions 
this phrase almost always refers to the 
sacred animals, the dog or the snake. 


[Cf. Hph. Arch. 1883, p. 215, 1. 125. 
Oiros trap td Kvvos TOV KaTa TO tapov 


O[epar|evdpevos tods drriddovs d[ yup |s dandOe. 
Again id. 1885, p. 16, 1. 37 


, lal c a 7 a“ 4 > sf 
Kvlwly tov tapov i[rap TIa yAwooa eOepa- 
TEVOE. 


L. 5 ot 6 dp 

I read of 6 dplaxwv]. That a_ sacred 
animal is mentioned is probable from rév 
iapav. 

L. 4 .... ypévos. I propose éAnAcy- 
wévos, a word suited to the action of a 
snake. 

L. 2 ef duagéas. Why should a dpaxwv 
be connected with an dyagat Cf. Paus. 
Thigh 


ghact b€ odiow e& "Exidavpou koproOjvar Tov 
Gedv (AokAnmiov) ext Cedyous jytover dpaxovTe 
1K JLEVOV. 

The story was very likely well known, 
and may have suggested the dream to the 


patient: at any rate it does away with the 
absurdity of the idea. 


(ii.) Lph. Arch. 1885, p. 19,1. 102. 
1. KXecpwévnsapyetos adxkparis... 


2. rov évexdOevoe kal Ow idle .......0.08. ] 
3. predtEar wept 70 cGpa Kal pal ] 
4, 


viv ért Twa Aipvay Gs To Vowp 


(2) puedéfau ... 


eld[e + eddxer Spdxwv atrov ze |preAcEau. 


I propose to read 


Now in a very large class of stories, the 
snake has in his keeping the water of healing. 
(Ralston, Russian Folk Lore, pp. 233—235). 
Similarly the snake in this instance takes 
Ee viv the patient to a lake ds 7d tdwp 

idopov | ete. 

This notion of the snake with the water 
of life is one of the most widely spread 
superstitions : sometimes it has possession 
of a herb which heals and raises the dead 
(Apollodorus iii. 3, 1, Grimm, Kinder und 
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Hausmirchen, No. 16, Prym und Socin, 
Syrische Sagen und Médrchen, No. 33, p. 
121 etc.) ; and this taking of the patient toa 
lake, coupled with our certain knowledge of 
Asclepius as a snake, makes this interpre- 
tation probable. 

K. F, Benson. 


Nore ON THE CONDITION OF THE COLOSSI 
or Monte CAVALLO DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


DurinG the summer of 1892, while on a 
short visit in London, I was able to examine 
the plates (112 and 113) in the Speculum 
Romanae Magnificentiae, which represent 
the colossal statues on the Quirinal at Rome 
before their restoration. So far as I know, 
those who have written on the position of 
these statues during the Middle Ages, and 
before their restoration in 1589 by Pope 
Sixtus V., have regarded it as certain that 
the two statues stood on a common base a 
little to the east of their present position. 
This is the view of Duhn (Matz-Duhn, Ant. 
Bildw. in Rom I. 959) and Loewy (dnschr. 
Griech. Bildh. 494), and it seems to have re- 
mained unquestioned. It is based on the 
testimony of the old plans of Rome, and of 
these two plates, which apparently served 
as models for the reproductions of these 
figures in the various collections of antique 
sculpture published during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the artist 
did not care to represent the statues in their 
restored condition. As to the evidence of 
the plans there can be no question ; all show 
the statues on a large oblong base, but 
owing to the scale on which they are drawn, 
and the lack of accuracy in details, their 
testimony is not of great weight, especially 
as they regularly represent the group as 
perfect, though it is certain that this was 
not the case shortly before the restoration 
of 1589. The plates however seem to tell 
a different story as to the condition of the 
figures during the Middle Ages, and to 
make it at least probable that the common 
base for both groups never existed. Plate 
112 is a front view of the statues taken 
from the left, and unfortunately shows only 
the upper part of the bases. This however 
represents clearly the stone pedestals, 
crowned with an ‘egg and dart’ moulding, 
under each statue, and between them a wall 
of brick, rising higher than the stonework, 
and pierced by a door and window. Plate 
113 is a rear view, and here again the stone 
pedestals are carefully distinguished from 
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the brick wall between them, which is 
clearly shown to have a much less depth. 
This evidence seems to lead naturally to the 
conclusion that the statues were originally 
placed on separate and parallel bases, possi- 
bly on either side of the entrance to the 
Temple of the Sun, or the Thermae of 
Constantine, and that the height and 
convenient distance of these bases was 
utilized during the Middle Ages for the 
construction of a house between them. 
That a certain pride was even then felt in 
the statues seems plain from the almost 
perfect preservation of the human figures, 
and the rude attempt at repairing the horse 
of the group to the left, by building a lofty 
column of brick to support the head after 
the destruction of the fore-quarters. This 
building was evidently abandoned, and had 
fallen into ruin at the time the plates were 
drawn, for not only are the brick walls 
represented as uneven, but grass and weeds 
are growing luxuriantly along their tops, 
and from numerous cracks and gaps in the 
pedestals. These walls, though drawn as 
brick, and doubtless composed chiefly of 
that material, may well have been the 
source of the architectural fragments which 
Flaminio Vacca says were found in the bases 
of the statues at the time of their removal 
in 1589 ; at least it seems no longer neces- 
sary to infer from the presence of these 
fragments that the pedestals, and conse- 
quently the erection of the statues on the 
Quirinal, are a work of the time of Constan- 
tine. It is noticeable that Vacca, who was 
present at the removal of the statues, 
always uses the plural in speaking of the 
destruction of the pedestals | Leipz. Berichte 
1881, p. 59, 10]. 
James M. Paton. 
Athens, Greece. 


M. Satomon ReinAcu has favoured us with the 
following communication ; ‘ Referring to Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s note in Class. Rev. 1898, p. 108, I beg per- 
mission to state that I have recently written about the 
Berlin basalt bust in the Gazette des beawx Arts, 1892, 
i. p. 475, where I published a basalt bust belonging to 
the Vienna Museum of much the same technique as 
the Pseudo-Caesar in Berlin. I consider the latter 
as perfectly genuine, but as having nothing whatever 
to do with Caesar. It is the portrait of some Egyptian 
in Roman times. Having examined it at length in 
Berlin, I feel absolutely certain that it cannot be a 
forgery.’ 





THE ORCHESTRA AND THE STAGE. 


Mr. Ernest GARDNER has forwarded to us a 
translation of the paper on this subject which Prof. 
Ernst Curtius read before the Archaeological Society 
in Berlin. The paper has already appeared in full 
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in the Berl. Phil. Woch. 1893, pp. 97—100 and p. 
125, and it is therefore unnecessary to reprint it in its 
entirety ; but it may be of interest here to give an 
abstract of the writer’s views. 

Prof. Curtius is disinclined to accept as yet the 
new theories of Dorpfeld, which some consider to 
have settled the question definitely. It has been 
stated that in the early days the one actor stood on 
a tpame(a; but that, with the introduction of a 
second actor, both were made to stand in the or- 
chestra, and, that they might be more conspicuous, 
wore buskins with high soles. But why should not 
the table have been enlarged ? It was more appro- 
priate for a performer, whether of music or acting, to 
mount on a bema: moreover, it is unlikely that the 
Greeks, with their precision of ideas as to limitation 
(dpi¢ew), would have suffered encroachment on the 
solemnly dedicated space allotted to the cyclic 
dances of the chorus of fifty. The drama had 
originally nothing to do with the Dionysiac dances ; 
Solon protested vehemently against the innovation 
when Thespis introduced his masked play. If 
any one had attempted to cut off a segment of the 
sacred circle for the use of the actors, they would 
have been met with a cry of ‘ nolite turbare circulos 
nostros.’ 

The writer sees no reason for supposing that the 
actors descended to the lower level. The fact, that 
no foundations of a permanent stage earlier than 
Lycurgus have been found, proves nothing ; since 
we have always supposed that a temporary wooden 
stage was erected for each successive festival. We 
have a well-known example of this wooden scaffold- 
ing in Plato’s Symposium p. 194 A-B. Agathon’s 
friends say to him ‘that he should feel no embarrass- 
ment in their small circle, he who had just mounted 
the stage (avaBalvovtos émt thy dxpiBavta) so boldly 
and unabashed, and exhibited himself with his 
actors before so large a number of spectators.’ Here 
the tooodrov @é€atpov can only mean the Dionysiac 
theatre, where the poet was brought face to face 
with the assembled people: this is clear from the 
reference, which immediately precedes this passage, 
to an audience of 30,000 Hellenes who flocked 
together there. 

Besides, the very idea of the two levels is a 
distinct artistic gain, in the contrast it affords of 
two spheres of life, one raised above the other, yet in 
vivid correlation with each other. The temporary 
character of the erection was adapted to the needs of 
the Attic drama, which, as it grew, was ever develop- 
ing fresh structural necessities ; but after the creative 
energy of the Attic drama was spent, it may well be 
that the idea arose of constructing solid buildings 
for the representations. This happened, as Wieseler 
(Theatergebéude) admitted, in the fourth century. 
At the time of Lycurgus, the literary side of the 
drama was its more important aspect, and playgoers 
were content with a more conventional staging. The 
cyclic dances in the orchestra lost their importance, 
and the site of the new stage buildings was ad- 
vanced nearer to the foot of the hill, so that a part 
of the old orchestra was cut off; the earlier wooden 
scaffoldings only touched the circle as tangents. 
The semicircle by the Akropolis is, judging from its 
position,a work of ancient date. It was the first workin 
the spirit of the old democracy, entirely in harmony 
with the era of Themistokles, intended to provide 
dignified accommodation for the assembled citizens, 
and to unite them in common festivities. 

That such a theatre might be altogether indepen- 
dent of dramatic performances we see from the case 
of Sparta: and at Athens the auditorium may at 
first have been associated with the cyclic dances at 


the place of sacrifice. There is no need to question 
the tradition, that the Athenian theatre was con- 
structed in consequence of the collapse of the highest 
seats in 500 B.c. ; it is at any rate certain that the 
lower part of the slope of the Akropolis was used 
before the time of the Persian Wars to hold seats for 
spectators (Baumeister, Denkm. p. 1736). We have 
always held that the theatre at Athens was the 
model of perfection of ancient theatre-building ; and 
we cannot believe that the Romans, dependent as 
they were on Greek ideas, could have been the first 
inventors of the stage. 

It is true that the word Aoyetov does not occur 
until comparatively late; but this is accidental. 
The dxpiBas in Plato is essentially the Aoyeiov : ep. 
Lexicon of Timaeus riya Td ev TE Oeatpy TiWemevor, 
ep ob toravra of Ta Snudoia Aé€yorvres: and the 
trimeter treated by Rhode 


Aoyetov €or. Wikis EoToperuern 
EvAwY 
[eita étjs] 
oxpiBas 8 dvoud¢erar— 


where oxpiBas is expressly made equivalent to Aoyetov. 
Moreover, other words, such as oxnvn, mpooxhvioy 
serve as synonyms of Aovyelor. 

The tradition followed by Vitruvius is not con- 
nected with the development of the Greek theatre. 
He regards the orchestra as old material, which is 
cut about for other purposes, and the fixity of his 
figures, such as the twelve feet high stage, shows how 
pedantically everything with him is stereotyped. 
But the ancient grammarians, who drew their in- 
formation from Greek authorities, contain a more 
genuine tradition ; expressions so simple and decisive 
as oKnvh mev broKpit@v I.ov, 7 Se dpxnatpa Tod Xopov 
bear the stamp of indisputable truth. 





Revue Archéologique. March—April, 1892. Paris, 

1. Deloche continues his papers on seals and signet 
rings of the Merovingian period: severalcuts. 2. 
Cumont ; Silvanus in the cult of Mithras: the name 
of this god was often applied to strange divinities 
which had been assimilated to him by some 
chance relation: publishes (pl. x.) two bronzes 
of the Louvre showing that Silvanus was adopted into 
the Mithraic religion ; and a cut of a relief in the 
Vatican, representing Silvanus Pantheos. 3. Bapst ; 
concludes his study (wnte, 1891) of the Mysteries of the 
Middle Ages ; (vill.) decorative painting and painters 
of the mise en scéne; (ix.) profane pieces and the 
guilds ; (x.) end of the mysteries. 4. Carton ; pub- 
lishes a three-sided Latin inscription which he found 
near the ancient Uci Majus; it refers to a law of 
Hadrian de rudibus agris, commented on by the pro- 
curators and applied to the administration of the 
saltus of the country : it dates from the simultaneous 
reign of Sept. Severus and his sons: three cuts and 
map. 5. Mauss; the church of S. Jeremiah at 
Abou Gosch recently acquired by the French Govern- 
ment and to be restored by them is probably 
identifiable with the Emmaiis of 8. Luke and the 
Castellum of Vespasian ; with a study on the stadium 
at the time of Luke and Josephus : twenty-five cuts ; 
observations on Anathoth (the birthplace of Jeremiah) 
and Abou Gosch. 

Bulletin mensuel de l’Académie des Inser. Société 
Nat. des Ant. Note by Bréal on the epitaph of a 
poet (Notizie, 1891, p. 34) Bibliography. Cagnat’s 
revue des publications épigraphiques. ac 
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The same. May—June, 1892. 

1. Waille; note on a matrix for an ancient 
medallion, found at Cherchel : it represents a satyr 
surprising a sleeping bacchante but himself surprised 
by a youth, whose identity is uncertain: plate. 2. 
Lebégue ; discovery of antiquities at Cazbres (Haute 
Garonne): lamps, an inscription, and seulpture. 
3. Lafaye; publishes the mosaic found at Saint- 
Romain-en-Gal (Rhéne), recently acquired by the 
Louvre ; it consisted originally of a floral border 
enclosing forty squares in rows of four, each square 
measuring 0°59 m. : twenty-seven are preserved, and 
contain figures or groups representing allegorically 
the Seasons, and scenes appropriate to them : it dates 
from the early years of the third century and throws 
considerable light on the different agricultural pro- 
cesses of that period: cuts of the whole and of most 
of the separate squares. 5, Durand-Gréville ; on the 
colour of the decoration on Greek vases (second 
article): thinks that the ‘ yellow’ colour on vases is 
really due not to the desire of the artist but to over- 
oxydization of the original black colour in course of 
time; and that it naturally shows its effects more 
on the lines where the artist purposely drew 
in a thinner black ; quoting the analogy of the ink 
in certain old MSS. 6. Omont; republishes a Greek 
letter on papyrus which originally came to light 
among the archives of the abbey of 8. Denys about 
1690: it is part of the letter of an Emperor of 
Byzantium, possibly to a king of France ; proposes to 
refer it to the first half of the ninth cent. : two photo- 
type plates. 7. Cagnat ; correction of his note on 
the military diploma of Cherchel (ante, p. 296). 

S. Reinach’s Chronique d’Orient (pp. 395-435). 
Bulletin Mensuel. Société Nat. des Ant. Note by 
du Chatellier on a discovery at Plélan. Reviews on 
Goodyear’s Lotus, (G. Foucart); and a note of 
Krall’s brochure ‘ Die etrusk. Mumienbinden des 
Agramer Museums’ (G, P.). C.S. 


The same. July—August, 1892. 


1. Deloche ; signet rings and seals of the Merovin- 
gian period, continued. 2. Le Blant ; St. Augustine 
speaks of the priest of Pileatus as declaring that that 
god was a Christian; Pileatus is here one of the 
fratres pileati, the Dioscuri, who are frequently repre- 
sented with a star on their head ; this star is often 
cruciform, and this was taken as indicating the 
Christian character of the Dioscuri: five cuts. 3. 
de Jubainville ; compares the Celtic and Greek forms 
of oath. 6. Maruéjol; publishes a discovery of 
antiquities at Redressan (Gard) of the 2nd cent. 
A.D. ; including a sepulchral stele inscribed 


KPEITE. 7. Jannery ; according to a wide-spread 


theory, the origin of our signs of notation and of 
Greek musical notation is due to the Pythagoreans ; 
discusses the actual ‘mystograms’ ; and decides in 
favour of an Indo-Arabian origin. 8. Inventory of the 
Visconti collection at the Bibl. Nat., concluded 
(cf. ante. vol. xvii.). 9. Mauss; the church of 
S. Jeremiah at Abou ’Gosch, continued; furth,, 
researches into the ancient measures of lengt, 

Bulletin of the Acad. de Inserr. and of the Soc. Nay 
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Bibliography (review of Paris’ 
c..8. 


des Ant., News Xe. 
‘Platée’). Cagnat’s Epigraphical review. 

The same. September—October, 1892. 

1. Deloche ; Merovingian signet rings, &c., con- 
tinued, 2. Havet; in eighteen localities in France 
the word Igoranda or Icoranda is found, which must 
mean ‘ frontier,’ and must have marked at some period 
Gaulish or Roman the limit of territory between the 
two nations. 3. Male ; concludes his study of the 
Romanesque capitals of the Toulouse museum and 
the Toulousian school of the twelfth cent. : three 
plates ; suggests that a Corpus should be compiled of 
all similar capitals. 4. Gaidoz ; in several inscrip- 
tions we have the name of a goddess Aere-Cura, who 
is connected with Dispater ; the name is a Latinized 
form of “Hpa kvpia and naturally acquired the 
meaning of ‘she who is oceupied with money’ ; with 
the invasion of Greek myths into Latin ideas, 
TAovrwy misunderstood became Dispater. 5. Carton ; 
publishes the inscription from the temple of the 
Capitol at Numlulis. 6. Doublet ; describes the fine 
mosaic found at Hadrumetum, now unfortunately 
for the most part destroyed; it represents negro 
pygmies in scenes of hunting and fishing, and was 
obviously executed under strong Egyptian influence : 
plate. 7. Mauss; continues his researches into 
ancient measures of length, in connection with the 
church at Abou Gosch. Bulletin of the Acad. des 
Inscr. News, &c. (letter of M. Berthelot on the 
changes undergone by the colour on ancient objects). 
Bibliography (Reviews of the Berlin Beschreibung 
des ant. Sculp. ; of Collignon’s History of Sculpture ; 
Dumont’s Melanges ; and Weber's Guide du voyageur 
i Ephese). C.S. 


The same. November—December, 1892. 


1. Longnon ; criticises M. Havet’s paper (ante, 
p. 170); prefers the form Ewiranda, which occurs in 
a chart of 938; the termination -randa is the part 
that signifies limit, &c. 2. Weber; publishes two 
bas-reliefs of Laodiceia and Tripolis, now at Smyrna : 

late. 3. de Laigue ; some tombs were discovered at 
Cadiz in 1891, which contained amongst other things 
some jewels ; these are certainly Egyptian, and are 
such as are found wherever the Phoenician or Car- 
thaginian mariners touched in antiquity: four cuts. 
4. Amélineau; the head of the Nile deita has 
shifted in the course of ages ; in the time of Herodotus 
it was at Cercasora, of Diocletian at Schatanouf, and 
now it is still lower. The veracity of Herodotus is 
still further confirmed by the identification of the 
town of Bouto. 5. Cumont; summary catalogue of 
figured monuments relating to the cult of Mithras. 
6. Toulouze ; describes antiquities found in Paris in 
1891 at the angle formed by the Malebranche and. 
Le Goff roads: pottery, lamps, &c., with axes of the 
stone age, and Gaulish coins: various cuts. Notices 
of Ernest Renan (S. Reinach, Deschamps, and 
Berger). Bulletin of the Acad. des _ Inscrr. 
Bibliography (Reviews, Gsell’s Vulci, de Lessert’s 
Vicaires et Comtes d’Afrique), Cagnat’s Epi- 
graphical review. C.S. 


. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Whole No. 


51. Oct. 1892. 

On Delbriick’s Vedie Syntax, W. D. Whitney. The 
Song of Songs, Russell Martineau. Verbals in -ros 
in Sophocles ii., C. E. Bishop. This paper treats of 
(1) the neuter force of the Verbal, (2) the instru- 
mental use of the verbalia, (3) the transitive form of 
the Verbals. Ovidiana, Robinson Ellis. The fol- 
lowing passages are discussed, A. 4d. ii, 305—8, 
Rem. Am. 699, 700, Epist. Sapph. 51—56 and 63— 
66, Amor. iii. 8. 65, 66. There is a long review of 
the 3rd edition of Jowett’s Plato by Paul Shorey: ‘a 
philosopher is required to translate a philosopher, 
and Prof. Jowett’s belletristic attitude towards 
philosophy impairs the value of his translation for 
serious students.’ Briefly mentioned are the Flinders 
Petrie Papyri ‘which Mr. Mahafly has edited with 
his wonted jauntiness,’ and Bury’s Isthmian Odes of 
Pindar on the same lines as his Nemeans, ‘the most 
simple matters are stated with the air of one who 
sees a new planet swim into his ken, and the notes 
are loaded with statistics that are absolutely lacking 
in point.’ 

Whole No. 52. Dec. 1892. : 

The Limitation of the Imperativeinthe Attic Orators, 
C. W. E. Miller. An elaborate statistical paper, 
divided (1) as to number and kind, (2) as to form, (3) 
as to position. The writer criticizes Delbriick’s view 
of the origin of the imperative use of the aor. subj. 
with uj. Miscellanea Graeca, F. Haussen: (1) De 
Artemidis veriloquio, (2) De -Helenae veriloquio, (3) 
De Hellae veriloquio, (4) De Agamemnonis patria, 
(5) De Achivis et Hellenibus Homericis. Verbals in 
-ros in Sophocles iii., C. E. Bishop. The concluding 
paper, which consists of etymological and critical 
remarks. Studies in Etymology, E. W. Fay. On 


the Europeo-Armenian treatment of tr 2; splendidus 
and its congeners, with an explanation of Vrddhi in 
Sanscrit ; 7ép0w and perdo ; vibro ; vincio and necto ; 
vivo: vic-si, victus. In Soph. Ant. 1204 sq. M. L. 
Earle suggests xed@os or ywadoy for koiAov. Benfey’s 
Kleinere Schriften, parts iii. and iv. edited by A. 
Bezzenberger, are reviewed by Hermann Collitz. The 
Iphigencia at Aulis of E. B. England by J.R. 
Wheeler. ‘A noteworthy contribution to the litera- 
ture of Euripides. The editor regards the play as 
more or less patchwork.’ Syntaxis Aristophaneae 
capita selecta ot S. Sobolewski by B. L. Gildersleeve, 
a treatise on the conditional, temporal and relative 
sentences in Aristophanes which no student of Greek 
Syntax can read without interest and profit. Briefly 
mentioned are Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi’s translation 
of Eur. Hipp. and Grant Allen’s of the Aftis of 
Catullus. 


Theologische Quartalschrift. 
Tiibingen. 1892. 


Heft I. Zisterer, Die Apostelgraber nach Gajus 
discusses the passage in Eusebius (H.E. ii. 25, ed. 
Heinichen) relating to the graves of the Apostles, 
who had founded the Church at Rome. He main- 
tains that the term tpdza:a, which occurs there twice, 
is synonymous with the expressions koimntijpia and 
térot tvba Tay cipnucvey arooTéAwy Ta iepd oKnVYd- 
wata Katarédecta: which precede it, as well as with 
Tov oknveudtey a’ta@y (MatAov kal Térpov) xatabé- 


gews 6 x@pos which follows (H.E. iii. 31), Hesy- 


74 Jahrgang. 


chius explains tpéraa as vixntipia, abpBoda vikns ; 
according to Stephanus (Thesaurus graecae linguae, 
vii. 2494) rpdéwaor dicitur monumentum t7s Tay 
modeulwy tporjs. This term (as ¢.g. Kotuntfpiov) 
received under the influence of Christian ideas a 
distinct meaning, and might denote the place of 
execution as well as of burial. It is used here in 
the latter sense. For, speaking of the graves ot 
several other apostles, of Philippus and of St. John 
in Hierapolis and Ephesus, Eusebius in his third 
book uses the words kexolunra: and avamraterat. The 
tombs in Rome are compared (ii. 25) with those in 
Asia Minor ; and the sentence with which they are 
introduced (ey 5& €xw Seitar) can only refer to the 
monuments erected over the last resting-place of the 
Apostles, ‘the tombs of St. Peterand St. Paul, the 
one at the Vatican, and the other on the Ostian Way’ 
(Lightfoot’s Apostol. Fathers, Part i. S. Clement of 
Rome, vol. ii. Lond. 1890, p. 381). 

V. Funk discusses Grundl’s theory (de interpola- 
tionibus ex S. Justini philos. et mart. Apologia 
secunda expungendis, Augsburg 1891), according to 
which Cpp. 4—10 and 14 in the II. apology are 
later additions to the original writing of Justin. 
For, according to Eus. H.E. iv. 17 there followed 
upon cp. 2 of that apology eixérws kal &koAovOws an 
account of the insidious attacks which Crescens and 
other so-called philosophers made upon Justin. 
Accordingly Maran and Otto have transferred the 
whole passage (cpp. 4—8) from the place which it 
has in the MS. (Cod. Parisinus 450) after cp. 8, and 
have put it in their editions immediately after cp. 2. 
Grund! however infers that the passage is an inter- 
polation ; he considers that there is no real connec- 
tion between cp. 2 and ep. 4; that the doctrine 
regarding the demons brought forward here does not 
agree With that which Justin taught, as attested by 
Irenaeus (v. 26, 2); that the doctrine regarding the 
Adyos omepuatixds appears here very different from 
the tenet of Stoic philosophers, and would hardly 
have been thus presented to the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. The author further regards epp. 9 and 10 
as different in form and matter from the rest of the 
apology, and cp. 14 as not in keeping with the 
general plan of the work ete. On the other hand v. 
Funk maintains that the words eixétws kat dkoAovOws 
do not necessarily imply that the one passage 
followed immediately on the other, butthat Eusebius 
quoted from the apology the passages of historical 
interest, and passed over those of a didactic char- 
acter. The reviewer points out that in the first 
apology passages are found which might appear quite 
as doubtful as those which Grundl supposes to be 
spurious in the second. 

Heft II. and III. Belser discusses the theory of 
Brandt (put forward in the Report of the K. Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, Wien, Ucber die Entsteh- 
ungsverhdltnisse der Prosaschriften des Laktantius 
wu. des Buches de mortibus persecutorum) that the 
author of dem. p. was a lawyer, resident at Niko- 
demia, probably a pupil of Lactantius who published 
his work anonymously in 314 or 315 A.D. The 
reviewer agrees with Brandt that Lact. Institutiones 
were published in 311, the year in which Galerius 
died ; but the work de mortibus, he believes, was 
composed immediately after the last events related 
in it, namely the deaths of Prisca, the wife of 
Diocletian, and of Valeria, the wife of Galerius, who 
were executed at Thessalonica in October or November 
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314. Theauthor of that book exults over the victory 
which the Church has just obtained, the terrible end 
of all her enemies, the destruction, root and branch, of 
the Jovian and Herkulian families. But he represents 
Constantine and Licinius as joint protectors of the 
Christians, and—for good reasons—makes no mention 
of the fact that the two rulers had fallen out, and 
had fought each other in two battles by Cibalae, 8th 
October 314, and on the Mardian plain in Thracia. 
In the course of the years 315 and 16, Licinius had 
become estranged from, and hostile to, the Christians. 
De mort. was composed not later than December 314. 
The reviewer agrees with Brandt that the Epitome 
is a work of Lact., but differs from the latter in 
assigning its date not before, but after, de mort., 
when another persecution seemed impending through 
Licinius, 315—16. He shows the close similarity 
that obtains in regard to style, idiom, and character 
of the three works referred to, and considers it hard 
to believe that Lactantius, the celebrated rhetorician, 
should have, when composing the epitome, drawn 
upon ‘the commonplace production’ of his pupil. 
The passionate denunciation of the persecutors of 
the Chureh, the savage exultation over the end of 
Galerius (mort. pers. 33—35) and of Daia (49) are in 
keeping with the spirit of the undoubtedly genuine 
Institutiones (v. 9, 4 sq., espec. v. 11 and 12); the 
writer of the latter, and indeed the Christians gener- 
ally, regarded the heathen emperors as_ satellites 
adversarii (Instit. v. 21, 1 sqg.). The statement of 
St. Jerome (de vir. illustr. 80), ‘habemus ejus (Lac- 
tantii)...de perseeutione librum unum,’ cannot be set 
aside. Nor does the chronology present any diffi- 
culties; Belser assumes that Lact. was born about 
248 or 249 aA.p., that he entered on his career as 
public teacher of rhetoric in Nikomedia about 288, 
and that ‘extrema senectute magister Caesaris Crispi, 
filii Constantini, in Gallia fuit’ (de v. ill. 80). 
Crispus was nominated Caesar in 317, and Lact. was 
close upon his 70th year when he proceeded to 
Tréves as ‘tutor’ to the prince. De m. p. he com- 
posed in his 66th year. 

Heft II. (p. 294—303). Ehrhard discusses the 
value of the two papyrus fragm. in the Berlin 
Museum, edited by U. Wilcken, Leipz. 1891, which 
contain passages of the Pastor Hermae-—first column : 
29 lines of Simil. ii. 7, Funk’s edition p. 444—second 
column : the first few syllables of 23 lines of Simil. 
iv. 2, Funk p. 446. The most important passage as 
regards the text is the last sentence of Sim. ii., 
hitherto known only from the Aethiop. and two Lat. 
translations. Of the two latter the vulg. has the 
more faithful rendering, ‘qui hoc enim senserit, 
poterit aliquid ministrare.’ Pap. 


6 yap cuviwy 
tovtlo Oluvnloerat] kal Siakovjaal tT. 


The author is of the opinion that the fragment is 
a witness to the accuracy of the traditional text. 
He assigns to the papyrus definitely an earlier date 
than Wilcken Diels, and Harnack have done, placing 
it in the third or fourth century, and considers it 
the oldest palaeographic witness to ‘the integrity 
of the Pastor.’ From the fourth cent. the parch- 
ment code took the place of the papyrus for biblical 
literature, as we may judge from the fact that the 
bishops Acacius and Euzoius of Caesarea (¢. 363— 
70) had the papyrus MSS. of their celebrated library 
copied on parchment. 

Belser (p. 332—338), in reviewing Hand- Komment. 
z. N. Testam. III. Bd. 2 Abt. Hebréerbrief, Briefe 
des Petr., Jak. Judas, bearb. v.v. Soden, Freiburg 
1890, takes exception to the method by which the 
author endeavours to invalidate, as far as possible, 
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the external testimony to I. Ep. St. Peter, which is . 
given .by I. Ep. St. Clement, the Pastor Hermae, 
Polycarpus, and Papias, as well as to remove the 
allusions, found in 1. 8, ii. 7 sqg., ii. 22 sg., v. 1, 
which refer to the personal intercourse the writer 
must have had with the Lord, and which prove him 
to have been an eye-witness of the facts recorded. 
The reviewer fnrther disagrees with the statement 
that the Ep. shows signs of having been written 
during a persecution, in the full sense of the word, 
and later than the year 64. He lays stress on the 
passages vili. 3 sq. and x. 25 as establishing the 
traditional view that Ep. Heb. was composed before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. He recognizes at the 
same time the merit of the exegetical portion of the 
Commentary. 

In Heft ILI., p. 896—438, Funk gives a 7éswmé of 
his work Untersuchungen iiber die Apostolischen 
Constitutionen, Rottenbure, 1891, and he maintains 
that the author of the Ap. Constit., whose identity 
with the compiler of the greater collection of Igna- 
tian epistles is proved, was an Apollinarian and not, 
as Zahn supposed, an Avian. ‘The theological ten- 
dency is expressed with greater distinctness in Pseudo- 
Ignatius than in Pseudo-Clement. ‘The date of the 
latter he thinks can be fixed from the fact that the 
celebration of Christmas-day is mentioned (in the 
catalogue of holidays v. 13 ; viii. 33) and that Saturday 
is placed, as regards divine service and breaking of 
fasts, on a level with Sunday in the beginning of 
the fifth century. The Canones Hippolyti, handed 
clown to us by Arabic MSS. of the 14th century, are 
not a work of the celebrated author whose name they 
bear, as Haneburg and Achelis supposed, but have 
been themselves derived from the eighth Book of 
the A, Constit. 

IV Quartalheft contains a translation of Aristides’ 
Apology from the Syrian text by Schoénfelder (p. 
531—57). Funk, Die <Abendmahlselemente, by 
Justin (p. 648—59), discusses the theory put forward 
by Harnack, Zeate und Untersuchungen VII. 2, p. 
115—144 (1891) and Theol. Litt. Zeity. 1892, p. 
373—378, that the practice of the early Church, as 
recorded ‘by Justin Martyr, was to use in the Eucharist 
the elements of bread and water, not bread and wine. 
The question, Funk contends, depends upon the 
explanation of the passage Apol. i. 65—67. In two 
places, c. 65, p. 170, and c. 67, p. 186, apros kat 
olvos kal #Swp are mentioned here as the elements, in 
the two MSS. Ottobianus and Parisinus. Jn the 
passage impugned by Harnack, c. 65, 178, érerra 
TMpoopepeTac TG MpocoT@tt TGV adeAPav Uptos Kal 
moTypiov datos Kat kpduatos, the kpauwa may be 
explained as an epexegetical construction, ‘ water, 
namely water mixed with wine.’ The difficulty of 
this construction does not justify H.’s proposal to 
strike out the word xpéua altogether, nor does the 
fact that Dial. 69 and Apol. 1. 54 oivos isa later 
correction warrant the belief that this word was: 
similarly introduced as an emendation into the 
original MS. in the two places mentioned above. 

Review of Aug. Bludau, De Alexandrinae Inter- 
pretationis libri Danielis indole critica, Aschendorf. 
1891, by Velter (p. 660 sg.). ‘A work showing 
industry and critical acumen; of interest is the 
investigation into the manner in which the early 
Fathers have used either the Septuagint or Theodo- 
tion’s translation ; the latter is older than usually 
assumed, and dates from the first half of the second 
century.’ C. Merk. 


In No. 26 of the Theologische Literaturzei- 
tung for 1892, O. v. Gebhardt reviews a catalogue 
(Athens, 1890, pp. 14, 840) of the MSS. contained 
in the monastery of St. John the Divine, Patmos. 
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It was compiled by Sakkelion thirty years ago, and 
supersedes the labours of Guerin (Paris, 1856) and 
Coxe (London, 1858). The library now contains 
305 MSS. on vellum, 530 on paper, some of as late 
date as last century. There are few MSS. of great 
antiquity, as, even to the beginning of this century, 
it was the custom to burn worn and imperfect MSS. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. June 1891. 


Livy By H. J. MO.ueEr. 


I. Editions. Tite-Live, Narrationes, by O. Rie- 
mann et J. Uri. Paris 1890. Contains in 69 
extracts the most interesting narratives. The choice 
must be approved. TZ. Livi libri i. et ii. ree. 
Robertus Novak. Prag 1890. Too fond of 
assuming glosses and interpolations. Livy, Book v. 
by L. Whibley. Cambridge 1890. Makes an 
excellent impression. 7. Livi, W. Weissenborn’s 
edition, revised by H. J. Miiller, Vol. 3, Part 2, 
Books viii.—x., 5th edition, Berlin 1890, and 
Vol. 4, Part 2, Book xxii., 8th edition, Berlin 
1891. A great improvement on the last editions 
respectively. 7’. Livi, W. Weissenborn, 2nd edition 
by M. Miiller, Part 1V., Fase. 2, Books xxxvi.— 
xxxviii. Careful and conscientious. Our uncer- 
tain and partial knowledge of the text of the 4th 
decade surrounds the textual criticism with difficulty. 

IL. Contributions to criticism and interpretation. 
(a) Dissertations. L. Winkler, Die Dittoyraphicen 
in den Nikomachianischen Codices des Livius. Part I. 
Wien 1890. We must distinguish four groups 
among the codd. of the 1st decade—viz. (1) V, (2) 
MW, (3) PFU, (4) RDLH. Groups (2), (3) and (4) 
go back to the same archetype. K. Niemeyer, Zu 
Livius, N. Jahr f. Phil. 1890. Various emendations. 
R. Novak, Zw Livius. Zeitschr. f. d. Ost. Gymn. 
1890. Various emendations. fF. Gustafsson, De 
Livii libro xxi. emendando, Helsingfors 1890. His 
conjectures make the impression of inconsiderate 


whims. H. Sauppe, Variae lectiones, Index schol. 
G.-S. Gottingen 1890. Three passages in Livy are 


handled viz. xxx. 43. 13, xxxiii. 18. 2, and x]. 42. 1. 
A. Luchs, De Sigismundi Gelenii codice Liviano 
Spirensi commentatio, Univ. Progr. Erlangen 1890. 
The MSS. of the 4th decade fall into two classes (1) 
M, (2) Bambergensis (B) and later ones (#), The 
Spirensis which G. used belongs to the 2nd class and 
is nearer to @ than to B. (b) Scattered contributions 
consisting of conjectures by various scholars. 

III. Writings of mixed contents. Lexicon Livi- 
enum. Partim ex Hildebrandi schedis contecit F. 
Fiigner. Fasc. 2. Lipsiae 1891. ‘The praise due to 
Part I. must also be given to Part II. [Cl. Rev. Y. 
346]. W. Soltau, Hine annalistiche Quelle in Cicero 
de officiis iii. W. S. f. Klass, Phil. 1890. The 
many excursuses in Cie. de Off. iii. on older Roman 
history are probably to be referred to Claudius 
Quadrigarius as authority who was also used by Livy, 
and the Polybian information in Books xxi. and xxii. 
has probably come through Claudius. J. Thirle, 
Ueber Nachahmungen des Demosthenes, Thukydides 
wnd Xenophon in den Reden der Rimischen Archdo- 
logie des Dionysius von Halicarnass. Leipzig 1890. 
In this excellent dissertation the writer shows that 
the speeches of Livy and Dionysius are independent 
of one another. A. Nagl, Ueber eine Parallelstelle 
bei Plutarch und Livius. Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn, 
1890. Seeks to weaken the objections which the 
reviewer made [C7. Lev. V. 346] against N.’s proposed 
insertion in the text of Livy (xxu. 10. 7) owing to 
Plut. Fab. 4. O. Moltzer, Das ‘ Schine Vorgebirge’ 
in den Karthagisch-rémischen Vertragen. Commen- 
tationes Fleckeisenianae, Leipzig 1890. Shows the 
identity of KaAddy axpwrnpioy (Polyb. 3. 22. 5), with 
Pulehri promunturium in Liv. xxix. 27, 12, and of 
both with the present Ras Sidi Aliel Mekki. Livy 
has probably here used Polybius. Chr. Hiilsen und 
P. Lindner, Die Alliaschlacht. Rom 1890 with a 
map. Agrees with Mommsen that the battle cannot 
have taken place on the left bank and that the 
account of Diodorus is the more trustworthy. 
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THE STRANGE HISTORY OF A FLAMEN DIALIS. 


(Nore on Livy XXVII. 8.) 


Tuis chapter of Livy has been frequently 
quoted in connexion with the Curio Maximus 
as well as with the /lamen Dialis: but both 
historians and antiquarians seem to have let 
another matter of real interest escape their 
notice. This is a singular bit of family 
history, which seems to me to deserve 
attention as illustrating the Roman life 
and manners of the age as well as the 
decay of a once important Roman priest- 
hood. 

Livy here interrupts his narrative of the 
war with Hannibal, before proceeding to the 
events which led to the battle of the 
Metaurus, to record one or two events of 
minor importance which might very well 
in the Augustan age have had a real interest 
for some of his readers, including, as we 
may conjecture, Augustus himself. His 
information came no doubt, directly or 
indirectly, from the books of the pontifices, 
and may be taken as representing the facts 
accurately so far as the priesthoods are 
concerned. It may indeed have been 
supplemented from the work of Valerius 
Antias, as the family prominent in the story 
is that of the Valerii Flacci ; but Livy had by 
this time learnt to distrust Antias, and the 
singularity of the story itself and the fact 
that it is not entirely to the credit of that 
eminent family lead me to think it in any 
case worthy of belief. And, as we shall see, 
it is incidentally confirmed by subsequent 
events which cannot be called in question. 

NO. LX. VOL. VII. 


After briefly narrating the first election 
of a plebeian to the office of Curio Maximus, 
Livy goes on to tell us that at this same 
time, at the beginning of 209 B.c., a young 
man, C. Valerius Flaccus by name, was 
compelled by the Pontifex Maximus against 
his will to be inaugurated as Flamen Dialis. 
The inauguratio was the final ceremony in 
the process of appointment, and it was here 
apparently that the unwilling youth made 
some kind of struggle to escape. He had 
been previously ‘ captus a pontifice maximo,’ 
z.e. selected out of a certain number of 
persons nominated (Tac. Ann. iv. 16), and 
brought by a kind of mancipatio under the 
potestas of the Pontifex. The coercive power 
of the head of the Roman religion,—a power 
which at one time must have belonged to the 
Rex,—is now brought to bear on the reluctant 
one to compel him to be inaugurated. 

One can understand that a young man 
may have been unwilling to fill a priesthood 
which brought him no political advantages, 
and in fact placed him under many disabili- 
ties which in our eyes at least are highly 
ludicrous ; but it it not so easy to see why 
he should have been forced into it against 
his will. Livy however supplies us with the 
explanation, and a most extraordinary one 
it is; so strange in fact that he says he 
would have preferred to suppress it, ‘ni ex 
mala fama in bonam vertisset’; words in 
which we may perhaps see a kind of apology 
to Augustus for mentioning a circumstance 
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which would naturally give pain to that rigid 
moralist, now engaged in resuscitating this 
as well as other ancient sacrificial priesthoods, 
This young man was selected by the Pontifex 
on account of his loose life,—‘ob adule- 
scentiam negligentem luxuriosamque.’ 

This is sufticiently puzzling ; but fortu- 
nately Livy adds a few words which seem to 
me to let us into the whole secret, words of 
which no one seems to have caught the full 
meaning. At the end of the sentence we 
are told the youth was ‘lL. Flacco fratri 
germano cognatisque aliis ob eadem vitia 
invisus.’ In other words, he was the black 
sheep of a great Roman family of the best 
type; for this brother was no less a person 
than the friend and discoverer of M. Porcius 
Cato, who afterwards had that still more 
eminent man as his colleague in both con- 
sulship and censorship.! It was a disgrace 
to sucha family that at a time of great 
public peril and anxiety any of its members 
should be indulging in idle and luxurious 
habits, even if there were nothing worse to 
be laid to his charge. Clearly he was not 
fit for a public career, and must be prevented 
from embarking on it. His elder brother 
therefore and the rest of the family con- 
spired to shut him away in the monastic life 
of the Flamepv Dialis, where he could not 
very well do any harm, and might conceiv- 
ably come to some good. 

The extraordinary series of taboos which 
were placed upon the holder of this priest- 
hood are familiar to scholars, and I need not 
detail them here: the more so as Mr. Frazer 
has done full justice to them in Zhe Golden 
Bough, while explaining their original 
object and meaning.? One restriction how- 
ever he has not mentioned, which is of im- 
portance to us in trying to understand this 
strange case of Flaccus. The Plamen Dialis 
was not allowed to leave his house for a single 
night during the year.’ He was so precious 
a personage, in early times at least, that he 
had to be most carefully guarded and looked 
after; and when as time went on the real 
meaning of all his disabilities had vanished, 
the outwaid forms of them survived and 
made the post a very uncomfortable one to 
hold. For further explanations I must 
refer the curious to Mr. Frazer ; but I have 
said enough to show why Flaccus was dis- 
posed to kick, and why his family were so 
anxious to circumvent him. It is not im- 

1 This is proved by Livy xxxi. 49 and 50; ef. 
Xxx. 42. 

* Golden Bough, vol. i. ch. 2, section 1. 

3 Livy v. 52, 13. Even after Augustus’ revival, 
the restriction was almost as severe; Tac. din. ili. 
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possible that this priesthood had already 
been used for the same purpose ; for Livy a 
few lines further on mentions the fact that 
the ‘indignitas’ of recent flamines had 
deprived them of the privilege of attending 
meetings of the senate, which had formerly 
attached to the office. And here one natur- 
ally thinks of the story told by Velleius and 
Suetonius, that Julius Caesar when very 
young was destined by his friends to be 
Flamen Dialis, which would chime in well 
enough with a certain saying of Sulla’s 
about him, if we were to explain it in the 
same way in which Livy explains the fate of 
Flaccus. On the other hand, it may be that 
the rigid rules for the life of the Flamen had 
by that time become so much relaxed as to 
destroy its monastic character. “It was 
certainly at that time possible to hold it 
together with a magistracy.* 

This strange story shows that there was 
no necessary connexion between religious 
oftice at Rome and a geod or decent life, at 
the time of the Hannibalic war. But the 
sequel, which is almost as strange, also 
seems to show that the religio of the 
Romans might not be without its influence 
on life even at so late a date as this. Livy 
goes on to say that this young reprobate, 
when once his mind came to be occupied 
with the ‘cura sacrorum et caerimoniarun,’ 
speedily became repentant. He put off his 
former evil ways, and took a leading place 
for virtue among the youth of his day, being 
highly approved of by the weightiest men 
in the Senate,—and not only by those of 
his own kin. Encouraged by the confidence 
placed in him, he even ventured to claim 
the old privilege of admission to the Senate. 
Here however he met with a rebuff: the 
presiding Praetor (the consuls being ap- 
parently outside the city with their troops) 
turned him out of the Curia. With a com- 
mon sense worthy of a Roman and a praetor, 
yet a little surprising in those days, he 
argued ‘non exoletis vetustate exemplis 
stare ius’; words from which we may infer 
that the priesthood had even then long begtn 
to sink into insignificance. Flaccus at once 
called on the Tribunes to support him, and 
here the Tribunate accurately represents the 
popular feeling of what was due to so signal 
an example of repentance. Amid the 
applause of Senate and people they brought 
him back to the Senate-house, and the 
Praetor himself offered no further opposi- 
tion. 

We are able to trace the history of this 





4 Caesar’s predecessor in the priesthood, Merula, 
had been also consul ; see Drumann, iil. 130. 
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man for a quarter of a century after the 
events recorded in this chapter. He seems 
to have retained his character for ‘ sanctitas 
vitae,’ for in the year 200 B.c. he was 
elected curule aedile.! On this occasion a 
difficulty occurred. One of the taboos on 
the Flamen was that he might not take an 
oath ; but every magistrate must ‘iurare in 
leges’ within five days of his entering on 
oftice.2 The way in which the difficulty 
was overcome is very characteristic of the 
harmonious working of the constitution at 
that time. Flaccus asked the Senate to 
absolve him from the law ; and the Senate 
resolved that if he could find some one to 
take the oath for him, the Consuls should be 
commissioned to use their influence with the 
Tribunes to get the matter submitted to the 
plebs. The same elder brother, now praetor 
designatus, who had nine years earlier been 
instrumental in forcing him into the 
priesthood, now took the oath for him ; and 
the plebs sanctioned the whole transaction, 
which may be compared with familiar in- 
stances of legal fictions. Sixteen years 
later Flaccus was a candidate for a praetor- 
ship accidentally vacant, and narrowly 
missed election.? Several points of interest 
suggest themselves in connexion with this 
story ; | must be content.with noticing two. 

First the words ‘cura’ sacrorum_ et 
caerimoniarum’ exactly represent the true 
character of the old Roman religio. For 
the agricultural and fighting Roman of early 
times, this cura was the one force daily 
binding his conscience. By the time of the 
second Punic war the bond had already 
become relaxed among the higher classes of 
Roman society ; but this incident exactly 
marks a time when it was still possible, by 
enforcing attention to ceremonial of an 
exaggerated kind, to renew the old con- 
scientiousness. | No wonder it was seized 
on by Livy at the time of Augustan 
religious revival, or that it was copied from 
Livy by Valerius Maximus,* and so no 
doubt became a popular story. It was 
exactly this cura that Augustus wished to 
resuscitate in men’s minds; and though 
among the educated it could have done little 
more than the revival of mediaeval ritual can 
do with men of to-day, with the masses his 
skilful adaptation of it to the circumstances 

1 Livy xxxi. 50. 

2 See also the Lex incerta reperta Bantiae, lines 
GL 7: 

% Livy xxxix. 39 ; a chapter worth attentive study 
for other reasons. ‘The identity of the C. Valerius 
Flacecus here mentioned seems to be established ; 
Livy expressly says that he was Flamen Dialis. 

eeVal’ Max, vi.-9, 2: 


of his age may for a time have partially 
succeeded. 

Secondly, a word about the history of 
this priesthood. . In writing on the Vestals 
for the new edition of the Dictionary of 
Antiquities, I hinted that as the Vestals may 
be now regarded as originally the daughters 


w a : . : 
of the king or chief, so the Flamines may 


have been his sons. Of the other ‘ kindlers ’ 
we know very little, but in the case of the 
Dialis the analogy with the Vestals is too 
strong to be disregarded. The method of 
selection is the same in each case, and so 
also is the subjection to the potestas of the 
Pontifex Maximus (here supplying the place 
of the Rex); the rigidity of rule, the secluded 
life, and the inability to take an oath, are 
likewise characteristic of both priesthoods.° 
Theimmense importance of the Flamen Dialis 
to the State in the earliest times has been 
effectually proved by Mr. Frazer in his 
examination of ‘royaland priestly taboos’ ; 
and it would be quite natural that such a 
priesthood should be held by a member of 
the kingly family. In one sense indeed it 
always remained a royal priesthood ; for from 
this chapter of Livy we learn thatthe Flamen 
Dialis had not only the toga praetexta but 
also the sella cwrulis,® like those magistrates 
whose power descended directly from the 
Rex. But the good sense of the Romans 
gradually disentangled their political forms 
from the fossilizing influences of primitive 
superstition ; and it was perhaps one of the 
first steps in this direction when the Rex 
was empowered to choose as priest of Jupiter 
some person outside his family. Such a 
person must however be still in the safe 
keeping of the Rex, and absolutely devoted 
to the service of the god, or the community 
might meet with serious disaster ; hence the 
use of the cus coercitionis, and the subjection 
to the potestas of the king, and afterwards 
to that of the Pontifex Maximus. These 
forms survived long after their meaning had 
vanished from men’s minds; and we can 
still faintly trace their decay under the later 
tepublic, as for instance in the claim to 
appeal to the people against the coercive 
power of the Pontifex,—an appeal which 
in one case at least seems to have been 
successful.’ 


W. W. Fow Ler. 


® Vor full details, see Marquardt, Staatsverwal- 
tung (ed. Wissowa), iii. 328, 336 foll. 

® Cf. Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 113. 

7 Livy xl. 42; on this occasion the tribes decided 
in favour of the Pontifex Maximus. A mutilated 
passage in Festus (p. 343) seems to show that the 
appeal might be successful. See Momnisen, Staats- 
recht, i. 27, 30 note. 
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JUROR-PANELS AT ATHENS. 


Ir should be observed that the description 
given in my former article of the mode of 
constituting an Athenian law court dilfers 
toto caelo from the views hitherto current. 
According to the doctrine contained in the 
last edition of the work by Meier, Schoe- 
mann, and Lipsius on Attic Procedure, each 
court was permanently assigned to a given 
magistrate and the causes under his juris- 
diction. These writers know nothing of 
Sections as distinct from Divisions; and 
suppose that each Division formed the 
juror-panel of a given court. In the fourth 
century B.c. the assignment was supposed to 
take place day by day, in the fifth century 
year by year. This conception must now be 
abandoned. Indeed, that it should ever have 
been thought possible that the fragile virtue 
of the Athenian juror was left exposed so 
entirely without protection to the wiles of 
corruptors like Anytus, ch. 27, may excite 
our wonder. 

Before dismissitig the subject, a passage 
in the LZeclesiazusae, which mentions ta 
kAnpwtypia and ta ypdupara, will repay 
examination :— 


B. ra 8 KAnpwrnpia wot tpeWes; IL. eis tiv 
ayopay Katabynow, 
Kata oTycaca Tap “Appodio KAnpdow TavTas, 


Y Xv 
ews av 

elows 6 Aayov aru ( ey 0 i 
‘ Xov dry Xalipwv év OTOL Ypappare 
OELTTVEL. 

X ad \ > A a 3 + ees ‘ \ 

Kal KNpvgeL TOUS ek TOU PHT em THY TTOLAY 

akoXovbety 


‘ / / \ cS _) ~ 
tiv Bacideov demvncovtas, TO Oe Ont és Tiv 
‘\ 
Tapa TATHV, 
\ 8 > A , a} \ ss lal s. 
TOUS €k TOU KaTT és THY OTOLAY XwWpELY THY 
> /, 
addirorwdw. 
: ; ; : x 
B. wa xaztwow; Tl. pa A’, adArN WwW éexet 
~ o N 
dazvoow. B. btw dé 70 ypappo 
ares \ On »> aA Q Ss / , > ~ 
py SeAkvoby KaP 0 deamvyjce, TovTOUs aTEAGOW 
4 
ATOVTES ; 
> ? u “ A 
II. aAX’ ov« Eotat TOvTO Tap’ Hut, 
A ‘ »” 1¢ 
Tac. yap adlova ravra Tapéeopev. 


The words xatafjow and otjcaca seem to 
show that xAnpwrjpiuv was a thing that 
could be taken down, folded up, removed, 
deposited, and re-erected like a tent or a 
booth: and, notwithstanding the hesitating 
statement of Pollux, it is permissible to 
doubt whether xAypwryjprov was ever used to 
signify a balloting-urn (kAypwrpis). It may 
be objected that if the balloting in Praxa- 
gora’s Utopia was to be as simple a thing as 


will be presently described, ten assembly- 
rooms were hardly required. They could 
indeed only serve the purpose of shelters or 
waiting-rooms or a rendezvous to hear the 
result of the ballot. This would be a 
decline in their importance, which, however, 
may not have given much trouble to the 
mind of the comie poet. There would have 
been still less employment for 20 balloting- 
urns, 

Of the process by which letters were 
assigned to the courts in the operation 
described as No. 1 in my former article we 
have no record. Two ways at once occur 
by which the thing may have been done. 
Suppose that ten courts were available and 
that only three were wanted : then (1) the 
archons might choose the three most con- 
venient courts, and, casting their names 
into one vessel, and three balls inscribed 
with the letters Z, J, MN, into another, 
assign by the mode of simultaneous drawing 
each letter to a court or each court to a 
letter. (2) But there might exist some 
democratic motive for depriving the archons 
of all choice in the matter and leaving it to 
be wholly decided by the arbitration of 
chance. Then one vessel might contain the 
names of all the ten courts, and another 
seven blank balls and three inscribed with 
letters. Conjunction of a name with a 
lettered ball (étw (red, green, new, &c.) 7a 
ypappa (L, WM, N) e&Axvoby) would then 
determine both what courts were to be 
occupied and what letters were to be their 
eponyms. If this method was in the mind 
of Aristophanes, it explains the expression : 
OTw O€ TO ypdppa py EeAkvoOy Kal’ 0 derrvycet, 
In the Utopia of Praxagora the men were to 
dine in their juror brigades, 4, B, C, &c., 
and the only question was, where each 
brigade should find its banquet. Accord- 
ingly the dining-halls were intended by 
Praxagora to be balloted for by the brigades. 
But Blepyrus has not quite realized that 
no brigade is to be dinnerless (kAynpdcw 
wavtas) ; and just as all the courts (new, 
green, red, &c.) in the supposed process No. 2 
ballot (if the expression is permissible) for 
letters, though, if all are not wanted, some 
will draw blanks: so Blepyrus assumes that 
though all the brigades ballot, some will 
fail to draw a letter that would assure a 
feast. The letter here, then, that fails to 
be drawn is not A, B, C, &e., as Dr. Sandys 
suggests, but L, W, V, &e. A, B, C, ke., on 
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this occasion would have to be drawn from one 
of the vessels, but their companion balls might 
be blank and exclude from the revelry. 

It is obvious that in the preceding lines the 
expression év ézotw ypappate deurvet refers 
to a letter of the last part of the alphabet. 
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The messing together of the permanent 
brigades in Utopia may have contributed to 
the belief that each brigade formed the 
juror-panel of a law court in Athens. 


's E. Poste. 


ON THE PSEUDO-CICERONIAN CONSOLAT'O. 


In the last number of the Classical 
Review I have stated my doubts as to the 
prevailing belief that the so-called Consolatio 
was a forgery by Sigonius. The work was 
first printed at Venice in 1583, with no 
remarks of any kind. In 1584 Sigonius 
printed two Orationes defending it as the 
genuine work of Cicero. In April of the 
following year Latinus Latinius (/pist. vol. 
ii. p. 188), in a letter written from Rome, 
says he had been informed that Sigonius had 
confessed on his death-bed that he had 
forged the work, and asks whether the 
information is true. Death-bed confessions 
of this kind are very suspicious ; the high 
character of Sigonius as a scholar appears 
to me a strong @ priori argument against 
our attaching more weight to this than 
to other similar confessions. 

As far back as 1432 there was extant at 
Perugia a Consolatio, which Ambrosio 
Traversari discovered there when visiting 
that city at the end of May in the double 
capacity of inspector of monasteries and 
investigator of lost Greek or Latin works. 
In his Hodoeporicon, a copy of which, printed 
in the 17th century, is in the Bodleian, he 
gives an account of his visit to Perugia as 
follows (p. 11): I. itaque die Viterbium 
venimus ; II. ad Vrbem veterem ; tertioque 
Perusiam, ubi a Thoma nostro, Priore 8. 
Trinitatis, gratissime accepti, diem integrum 
remorati sumus. Inde socius nostri itine- 
ris, Abbas Valliscastri, cum bona gratia 
nostra Fabrianum profectus, deseruit nos. 
Invenimus illic opusculum de Consolatione, 
Auctoris ignoti quidem, sed bene eruditi. 
Id nobis a Priore memorato dono datum, 
grate accepimus. Profecti Perusia, Arre- 
tium venimus. 

It seems not impossible that this Conso- 
latio, which as described by Traversari very 
closely corresponds to the editio princeps of 


-1583 (except that it is there called MW. 


Tullii Ciceronis Consolatio), after coming 
into the possession of Traversari, found its 
way to Venice, and was the original from 
which the edition of 1583 was directly or 
indirectly copied. 


This of course opens another question. 
If the Consolatio printed in 1583 was the 
Consolatio read by Traversari in 1432, it can 
hardly be a modern forgery at all: for the 
style of it is far too classical to have been 
possible at the beginning of cent. xv. 

This pushes back its composition to the 
third century of the Christian era. For 
the fragments of what was believed to be 
the genuine Consolatio of Cicero (vol. 
iv. pp. 989—991 of Baiter and Halm’s 
edition, Zurich 1861), all of which are 
embedded in the Venice Consolatio of 1583, 
are found in Lactantius, whose date is 
the latter third and early fourth century a.p. 
But between 45 B.c. and 300 A.D. it is not 
impossible that the true Ciceronian treatise 
was lost, and replaced by a spurious one, 
which Lactantius and after him Augustin 
and Jerome read as Cicero’s, without taking 
the trouble to examine whether any sus- 
picions attached to it. 

Sigonius, indeed, believed that the Venice 
Consolatio was the genuine work of Cicero, 
and dwells in his two Orationes on the 
natural way in which the Lactantian excerpts 
reappear in it. In common with most 
scholars who have studied the question, I 
find it difficult to ascribe to Cicero a work 
which seems rather a successful imitation of 
his style than an adequate reproduction of 
his treatment and reasoning. I no less feel 
it to be im the highest degree improbable that 
Sigonius, who, earlier in his career, had 
edited the fragments of Cicero, and whose 
interest it could not have been either to lend 
his name to a forgery or a fortiori himself 
forge a supposed classical work, should have 
written two discourses upholding its genuine- 
ness as Cicero’s real Consolatio ; and almost 
immediately after the publication of these 
should have made (1585) a death-bed con- 
fession of being himself its author. Nothing 
in Sigonius’ acknowledged writings reminds 
the reader of Cicero’s style: he used a good, 
but distinctly modern, Latin: and the more 
he did so, the less chance of his executing 
such a tour de force as this Consolatio. 

RoBINsON ELLIs. 
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ADVERSARIA. 


Tue corruptions caused by inversion of 
the order of letters have been well illustrated 
in various brilliant papers by Mr. Housman. 
Without being quite so great a believer in 
the saving grace of anagram, I agree that 
many such corruptions still lie hidden in 
our MSS. What has occurred in Herod. 3. 
82, where (Gaisford’s) 8 gives ovAAoxiwvTe 
for cvAX\oxiréwv, or in Eur. Lph. Awl. 623, 
where MSS. have @axevers for xafevdes, has 
doubtless occurred in less obvious instances. 

In Pind. Vem. v. 43 Mr. Bury reads 
ToOmot 7 digas avra for WTO. peratgayTa, 
adopting "Io@uor from Mezger. The correc- 
tion is, & venture to think, even better than 
Mr. Bury supposed. He calls jjrou a gloss, 
and derives peraigavra from povragacavta. 
Rather » = w (v. Cobet, Vov. Lect. p. 745), 
+ = @ (a corruption equally common), and 
yromer is an anagram of yrporte = "loOpot 
TE. 

Of this kind of error I propose to correct 
two instances :— 


Herodotus i. 116. éwet d€ treAeXarTo 
BovkdXos podvos, povvwbévta b€ aitov etpero 
"Aatudyns, Kobev Ad Bor Tov Taida. 


Or On 


The MSS. vary between povvwéevrade, 
povvubevta tade, povvwbévra d& Tdde, and 
povvobev rade. There is of course no objec- 
tion to $€ in apodosis: the objection lies to 
such an expression as ‘when the herdsman 
was left behind alone, Astyages asked him, 
being left alone,’....Even the wbertas of 
Herodotus does not cause style to slop over 
quite like that. The MSS. divergences too 
are significant. With a view to correction 
compare (a) i. 126 os d€ rapjoay dravtes 
exovtes TO Tpoeipypevoy, €vOatTa 0 Kipos 
mpoeime K.T.A. (6) ii. 173 oe yap xpyv év 
Opove TE mVG TEepvov Goxéovta K.7.A. (Cc) 
ii. 52, where some MSS. give xkoopwéevtes for 
xoopw Oevtes. In our passage restore ev 6 
for Oev and read éwet d€ tredeAeutTo 6 
Bovxddos ppotvos povtvea, évOaita bé 
K.T.N, 


Euripides, Medea 228, 229. 


e X > / rn 
€v @ Yap 1V LOL TAVTA yryveackew KaAds, 
, UN eo > , > cea , 
KAKLOTOS GVOpOV exBEeBnx OVJLOS TOGLS. 


With those who consider this passage 
sound I feel that I have little common 
footing. I do not wonder at the actors of 
whom it is said that, 0b cuprrepipepopevor TO 
tporw, they substituted yryvackes. But 


yeyveokers Was a poor makeshift. I am per- 
suaded that Euripides wrote, not HNMOI, 


but OIMHN, aud that we should read 
> 2. ‘ ” , , a 
eV w yep w B 1) V TavTa VLYVwOKEelv Kas, 


‘for he in whom J thought I knew all’...... 
has turned out to be something I did not 
think.’ 

{There may be some who will be willing to 
consider further the claims of xaAwv for 
xados. It is true that ‘to know all the 
ropes’ is vulgar English, but it may be very 
poetical Greek, like so many other nautical 
metaphors. Cf. mdvra efvévar kddwv. A 
Greek sailor who knows every inch of his 
ship might be said zavra yryvockew Kadov, 
and there would be nothing awkward in 
‘ transferring ’ the expression here. | 


Clement of Alexandria p. 592. 


” aA c a 3 \ ” lal 

non youv at yvvaixes ovdev €AatTov Tov 
dppevov KaLoiKkovupovage Kal Onpevovor kat 
Tas Tolwvas pvAatTovat. 


On this passage Cobet observes (AOTIOX 
EPMH® 1866,i. 513) rodAa paryny Cytycas 76 
ev 79 OIKOYPOYSI Kekpuppevov TaAnGes 
epewvav kal dvixvevew GdAors Tapinee. In the 
Journal of Philology, vol. xv. no. 30, Pro- 
fessor J. E. B. Mayor suggests AY Toup[ odor 


for O|Kovpoto., and, I venture to think, 


demonstrates the unlikelihood of the correc- 
tion while enlarging the type. AYT 1s not 
sufficiently akin to Q|kKK on any _ palaeo- 
graphic ground. Moreover avrovpyéw is 
apparently too general a word to suit the 
Onpevovor and zoipvas pvAdtrovat. 

Remembering the identity of pronuncia- 
tion of y and o, and their constant confusion 
in almost all MSS., and remembering further 
that the rare word lends itself most easily 
to mutilation, I should read ovédév é€Aatrroy 
TOV appyov GNKNKOpPOVTL Kal Onpevovor 
K.T.A. 

onknkopos (‘cleanser of the byre,’ and then 
in connected senses) is the later form for 
the Homeric oyxoxdpos. I feel tolerably 
certain about onKykopotor itself, but am in | 
doubt whether we should still keep kat and 
suppose a genesis of error thus kat onx(K)- 
opovat, Kal goukopodot, Kai oiKovpotot. 


Lucian, Philopseudes 21, p. 49. 


Antigonus the doctor says that he has a 
bronze figure of Hippocrates dcov mnxvatos 
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TO peyeOos. After the lights are out, this 
figure walks all about the house and makes 
havoc in the surgery ras tvuéidas dvatpérwv 
kal Ta ddppaxa ovyxewv kal TiV Ovpav 
mepitperwv. ‘To mix the drugs and upset 
the pill-boxes is, no doubt, a natural enough 
proceeding for a mischievous mannikin of a 
foot anda half. But how you turn a door 
upside down, how a zyyxvaios could do it 
(granting it feasible), and where the special 
appropriateness of the fun comes in, I fail 
to see. I found also that a class of intelli- 
gent undergraduates, with notions of fun 
still keen enough, failed equally. What the 
mannikin really upset was trav Ovdav 
(according to later Greek spelling) or 7 7 v 
@vecay (as Lucian himself wrote it). 


Sophocles, Antigone 2, 3. 


ate f Lc \ a ? Q7 a 
dp otc 6 tT Zevs tov ax’ Oidirov Kaxav 
© a > \ ° ” , x 

OTOLOV OVXL Vv ETL Coa TEAL ; 


It would be needless to travel over the 
ground of Prof. Jebb’s note and appendix. 
So far as the text and existing conjectures 
go, his discussion is exhaustive. After much 
conscientious effort, however, I find it im- 
possible to discover a construction in the 
text, and therefore venture to add one to the 
conjectures. ‘The error lies (where no one 
seems to have looked for it) in Zevs. One 
might ask in any case—Why Zeus, and not 
the Fates or the Curse? Apart from that 
objection, it is the word Zevs which admits 
of easiest correction. Regarding rede as 
intransitive (cf. Hlect. 1419, Aesch. S.c.7’. 
659, Cho. 1021, Pers. 225), IT would read 

ap otc 6 tt Cy tav aw Oidtrov Kaxdv 
drrotov obxt vov ere Cdoaty TEAC | 
‘Do you know what ill there yet lives 
(unspent) of all bequeathed by Oedipus, 


which will not find fulfilment on us while yet 
we live?’ With & cf. Ant. 457, O. 7. 482. 


ff is antithetic to reAe? and is played upon 
by Cooauv. 


Sophocles, Antigone 4-6. 


ERND! ‘ ee aye \ , ae TE ” 
*  obdev yap ovr adyewov ovT aTns areEp 


y? > ‘ y > » , > ve ee a > 

OUT ALO XPOV OUT GATLILOV éo6 » OTTOLOV OV 

TOV GOV TE Kap.OV OUK OTWT’ eyo KaKOV. 
Before I had seen Mr. E. M. Thompson’s 


transcript of ovr’ arns atep in Prof. Jebb’s 
appendix, I had convinced myself that ovr’ 


atns ™é€pap was the true reading. That 
transcript greatly confirms zépap. There is 


no doubt that the tragedians deliberately 
affected rare forms in -ap for poetical tone, 
and there is equally no doubt that such forms, 
being unknown to copyists, often caused 
corruption. In Aesch, Suppl. 762 (784 
Dind.) L write oxérap and quote papap, 
Atpap, besides the better known dAkap, 
pinxap, <iAap, Oevap, ke. wetpap is common 
enough. 

In point of meaning drys répap = ‘the 
ne plus ultra of arn. Cobet (Nov. Lect. pp. 
71, 72) gives full illustration of the state- 
ment that ‘zépas Graecis est TO Exdortov 
éoxarov, id quod in quaque re extremum est.’ 
Such expressions as Aelian’s “Azikwos jv 
acwtias 7épas are by no means the outcome 
of late Greek nor of slang. 


Sophocles, Antigone 392. 


GAN 7 yap éxTos kal wap’ eAridas xapa 
4 » a 39S CaN a 
€oikev GAAH pijKos ovdev 7)d0V7. 


[ propose to read kapraveAmibos for Karap- 
eAvidas and emend 


~~ , ¢ 
aXN’ 4 yap €k TOU KapT aveATLOOS 
xapa. 


‘the joy which cometh after sheer despair.’ 


T, G. Tucker. 


VIRGIL, HCL. TV. 60—63.: 


60. Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere 
matrem : 

61. Matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia 
menses ; 

62. Incipe, parve puer, cui non risere 
parentes, 


63. Nec deus hune mensa, dea nec dignata 
eubili est. 


I do not think that the conjecture qui... 
parentt in 62thas received the attention it 


deserves. It has recently been put forward 
by Bonnell in his Quintilian and is approved 
by Benoist in his note on the above 
passage. 

(1) Though all MSS. agree in euwt... 
parentes, yet Quintil. (ix. 3, 8) quotes the 
line with qut....parentes. Voss (followed by 
Conington) supposes that Quintil. found 
quot in his copy and read it gui instead of 
cui. But Quintil. must have meant qut, 
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because it is given as an example of irregu- 
larity in the use of number, and one would 
hesitate to attribute such carelessness to 
Quintilian in quoting the very word which 
is the point of the quotation. 

(2) A difficulty occurs about the grammar, 
but if, as Mr. Page remarks, the transition 
from the plur. gui to the sing. hunc did not 
trouble Quintilian it need not trouble 8-2 
Anyhow it is no harsher than Homer’s 


Gvpods St péyas eat diotpepéwv Bacrdyov 
ryt) 0 &k Avés eore, pided S€ E pytieta Leds 
(B 197 and ef. 6 691). Mr. Monro (//.4. 
§ 255, 1), quoting these two passages, 
remarks that ‘the change from plural to 
singular is not unusual in passages of a 

gnomic character.’ 

(3) Parentes might conceivably stand with 
qui, as in Plaut. Capt. 3, 1, 21, but the ace. 
after rideo in the sense required is rare and 
parenti would naturally have been altered to 
parentes when cut had supplanted qui. 
Moreover the sing. agrees better with the 
sing. matrem in 60. 

(4) It is generally allowed that quit... 
parentt makes excellent sense, catching up 
the thought of isu cognoscere matrem, 
indeed it appears to me to be much more 
pointed than cut non risere parentes. For 
these reasons then I think the proposed 
emendation a very probable one. 

Does risw refer to the smile of the infant 
or the smile of the mother? Sonntag, in 
common with several other commentators, 
understands it of the mother’s smile on two 
grounds: (1) that this meaning accords 
better with the habits of infants ; (2) that 
it suits the context better. In support of 
(1) he quotes Pliny’s Vat. Hist. to the effect 
that an infant does not smile before his 
fortieth day, but whatever the literal fact 
may be, if Virgil chooses to make an infant 
smile or recognize on the day of his birth 
he is surely within his rights as a poet. 
With regard to (2) Sonntag takes risw of 
the mother’s smile on the ground that only 
so taken does it suit the following line, 
the connexion of thought being that the 


1 A somewhat similar change occurs, Ov. 77. 3, 4, 7, 


Nam quamquam soli possunt prodesse potentes 
Non prosit potius, plurimum obesse potest. 
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mother smiles on the child when it is first 
brought to her after she has undergone the 
pain of giving birth, and he adds ‘ Darum 
ist auch die Erwiihnung des Gegensatzes 
matri longa decem tulerunt fastidia menses 
nicht otiosum, wie Forbiger meint, sondern 
notwendig, weil durch dieselbe die 
Erwiihnung des Lachens motiviert wird.’ 
On the other hand, Conington and Page, 
following Servius and Wagner, take risw of 
the infant’s smile on precisely the same 
grounds, the connexion of thought then 
being, ‘Greet thy mother with a smile ; 
she needs cheering for she has suffered ten 
long months.’ Whichever meaning we give 
to risu I hold that 62 must agree with it, in 
other words that 62 catches up and repeats 
60. I cannot believe that there is any 
question of an answering smile whether 
from parents (as Conington and Page) or 
child (as Kennedy ‘The infant’s smile is 
supposed to be enticed by that of his parent, 
not the mother’s by that of the infant’). 
A further difficulty in the passage is the 
connexion between the smile (whether of 
the child or the parents) and the idea of the 
child thus becoming a favourite of heaven. 
The last line is usually referred to the 
Homeric lines on Heracles who per’ d6avd- 
rot Oeoior | répretar ev Oadiys Kal exer 
kaddtopupov “HByv (A 602), but that explains 
nothing. Sonntag in accordance with his 
conception of the whole Helogue, viz., that 
Virgil is only prophesying a return to the 
Golden Age conditional on the birth of a 
certain child, is obliged to take cut non 
risere parentes to mean no more than ‘the 
child who has not managed to be born.’ 
Benoist, following Servius, sees an allusion 
to Vulean, of whom his mother Juno was 
ashamed (cf. 3% 395), and whom Jupiter 
refused to admit to the table of the gods, 
while Minerva declined to wed him. This 
allusion, not in itself improbable, is hardly 
consistent with his preference for qut.... 
parenti. No other commentators, as far as 
I know, have attempted an explanation, 
and yet one seems required. Perhaps it 
may be after all merely a high-flown way of 
expressing an old nurse’s saw that a dull 
infant comes to a bad end. 
R. C. Seaton. 





HERMAS AND THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


In the Witness of Hermas to the Four 
Gospels, which was noticed in the Classical 


Review vol. vi. 453 (Dec. 1892), I pointed 


out what seems to me to be a symbolical 
allusion to the Four Gospels in the structure 
of the tower in the ninth Similitude of the 
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Shepherd. I am indebted to Mr. Rendel 
Harris for an illustration of this from the 
pseudo-Cyprianic tract De montibus Sina et 
Sion § 10 ‘De Sion exiet lex et uerbum 
Dominiab Hierusalem. Dicit Hierusalem de 
caelo descendentem nouam civitatem quad- 
ratam per Quattuor Euangelia’ (Hartel). 

The tower is the Church, and its building 
is the outcome of the preaching of the 
Gospel. In the foundation are four orotxou, 
or tiers, of 10, 25, 35, 40 stones respec- 
tively. It is not clear what the numbers 
signify, but the four tiers are the four 
‘ generations’ or ages of the world from its 
beginning. 

The presence of pre-Christian genera- 
tions in the Church is accounted for by an 
extension of the idea that Christ went down 
to Hades and preached rots Kowpwpeévors, as 
the ‘Gospel of Peter’ has it. In the 
Shepherd the Apostles and others do like- 
wise, kouunOevres...exnpvéav Kal Tots TpoKEKol- 
pypevors. If each of the generations re- 
ceived the kyjpvypa in a form specially 
adapted to its own requirements, the Gospel 
must have been ‘quadriform,’ as Irenaeus 
terms it, meaning that there were Four 
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Gospels ‘of the Apostles,’ and no more, 
The sayings of Irenaeus on the four catholic 
covenants, given severally to the four ages 
of humanity, and corresponding to the 
Four Gospels, agree strikingly with the 
alleged preaching of the Gospel to the four 
ages in the Shepherd of Hermas. Given 
that Irenaeus knew the Shepherd and quoted 
it as ‘Scripture,’ is it likely that the agree- 
ment was merely accidental ! 

In De montibus Sina et Sion § 3 ‘ Sion...in 
quo monte Spiritus sanctus Filius Dei rex 
constitutus est’ the Son is spoken of as 
Spiritus sanctus in the manner and probably 
under the influence of Hermas. Compare 
in Migne on Cyprian De idolorwm vanitate 
§ 11 the note on ‘carnem Spiritus sanctus 
induitur,’ where the reading is justified by 
a parallel from the Latin of Hermas Sim. v. 
It was likely a priori that the writer of De 
montibus would know the Shepherd, his 
‘Spiritus sanctus Filius Dei’ suggests that 
he used it, and we may say that he was 
perhaps under some further obligation to it 
for his ‘quadratam per Quatiuor Huangelia.’ 


C. Tay or. 





EMENDATIONS ON TACITUS, DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS. 


Ch. i. 8-9.—Vor excipere ut...existiman- 
dum [sil] read excipere, erit enim...existi- 
mandum. 

Ch. ii. 6.—For in iudiciis non utrosque 
modo, read non modo in iudiciis utrosque. 

Ch. iii. 10.—For leges tu quid, ov quidem, 
read intelleges tu quidem quid. 

Ch. iii. 24.—For [ut]... adgregares, read 
adgregando. 

Ch. v. 12.—For quatenus arbitrum litis 
buius inveniri, read quatenus arbitrum litis 
huius inveniri contigit. 

Ch. v. 13.—For apud eos arguam, read 
apud hos arguam. 

Ch. vi. 27.—for quamquam alia diu 
serantur atque elaborentur, gratiora tamen, 
read quamquam grata quae diu serantur 
atque elaborentur, gratiora tamen. 

Ch. xxi. 4.—For quique alios, read quique 
alii omnes. 

Ch. xxii. 23.—For olentia, read insolentia. 

Ch. xxv. 9.— For si cominus fatetur, read 
ubi nimirum fatetur. 

Ch. xxv. 28.—¥For solitos et invidere et 
livere, read solitos esse invidere et livere. 

Ch. xxvi. 13.—For frequens sicut his 


clam et exclamatio, read frequens facetis 
hominibus exclamatio. 

Ch. xxvil. 7.—Vor nam nee vos (o7 nam 
et vos) offendi decebit, read nec nunc vos 
offendi decebit. 

Ch. xxxi. 32.—For Stoicorum* citem, read 
Stoicorum divitem. 

Ch. xxxu. 16.—For ius civitatis, read ius 
huius civitatis. 

Ch, xxxvii. 39.—For quorum ea natura 
est ut secura velint, read quorum ea natura 
est ut secura vellicent. 

Ch, xxxviiil. 2.—Vor quae etsi nunc aptior 
est ita erit eloquentiam tamen, read quae 
etsi nune aptior est, veterum eloquentiam 
tamen. 

Ch. xxxix. 12.—¥For probationibus et 
testibus silentium patronus indicit, read 
probationibus et testibus audiendis silentium 
patronis indicit. 

Ch. xl. 11.—Vor sine obsequio, sine veri- 
tate read sine obsequio, sine reverentia. 

Ch. xli. 23.—For ac deus aliquis vitas ac 
vestra tempora repente mutasset, read ac 
deus aliquis vitas vestras ac vetera tempora 
repente mutasset. W. Pererson. 
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THE PROSPECTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE.—A REPLY. 


T am far from wishing to insist upon the 
originality of any of the views that I ex- 
pressed in my recent article on the ‘ Prospec- 
tive Subjunctive’ (C. #., Feb. 1893). Ina 
certain sense all grammarians say the same 
thing; all are attempting to find some 
formula more or less adequate to express 
certain facts familiar to the advanced 
scholar. The object of my article was to 
draw a distinction which has been commonly 
ignored by grammarians and commentators, 


and to subsume certain instances of the 
Subjunctive under the category of the 
Prospective, é.e. the relatively future. Mr, 


W. hk. Inge (C.#., April, 1893) is ‘at a loss 
to know wherein the discovery consists.’ 
That he regards my general statements as 
self-evident is a matter of great satisfaction 
to me; but any undue complacency is dis- 
pelled by his criticism of my instances, in 
which he expresses his disagreement with 
most of my interpretations. I am therefore 
driven back upon the supposition that there 
was something new, though perhaps not true, 
in what I wrote. Thus in regard to Hor, 
Ep. I. 20, 10 carus eris Romae donec te 
deserat aetas, Mr. Inge believes the Subj. 
to be ‘impossible in Horace,’ and calls it 
‘post-Augustan.’ If so, then I am guilty 
of error, not platitude. { Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Inge will modify his opinion when he 
reflects that the Future Indicative, which 
he proposes to substitute for the reading of 
the archetype, is extremely rare in the 
classical period with words meaning ‘until’ ; 
[ believe there is no example with donec in 
Horace or in classical prose ; whereas the 
Pres. Subj., which, as I contend, took the 
place of the Fut. Indic. in expressing futu- 
rity from the point of view of the present, 
is used by Horace in Ep. I. 16, 23 donec 
manibus tremor incidat unctis, Epod. 17, 34 
donec.. ferar (which must be regarded as 
Subj. till instances of the Fut. Indic. are 
forthcoming), Ep. I. 18, 64 donee alterutrum 
velox victoria fronde coronet, and A. P. 155 
sessuri donec cantor....dicat ; the latter two 
are quoted by Prof. Wilkins, who adopts 
deserat in his note on Hp. I. 20, 10, though 
he has deseret in the text, apparently by a 
misprint. According to my view all these 
Subjunctives are prospective simply. | 

As to Conditional Sentences, the points in 
my treatment which I have not seen in any 
eee. writer! are (i) the treatment of 


1 Mr, Inge says that ‘the true view, clearly ex- 
pounded by Prof. Sonnenschein in this Review in 


Sractus 


sentences like si negem mentiar, (ii) the 
denial of anacoluthon in sentences like si 
Wlabatur orbis, impavidum ferient 
ruinae. In regard to sentences with two 
Indicatives and with two past tenses of 
the Subjunctive in Latin, I have never 
claimed to have made any advance upon 
commonly received dectrines ; though even 
on these points grammarians are nob so uni- 
versally agreed as Mr. Inge supposes.” It is 
curious to read in the Lion Latin Grammar, 
of which Mr. Inge is joint author (2nd ed. 
1890, p. 314): ‘An impossible hypothesis 
...18 sometimes rhetorically regarded as possible, 
and so (!) referred to Future Time ’—pre- 
cisely the statement to which I objected, 
and which, according to Mr. Inge in the 
Classical Review, ‘has long since faded into 
the limbo of exploded grammatical heresies.’ 

I must not attempt to re-discuss the 
particular passages on which I originally 
commented. Bnt there is one point which 
perhaps I ought to have stated more ex- 
plicitly, as I think it has caused Mr. Inge to 
misunderstand me. J do not in the least 
deny the familiar idiom in which the 
Indicative is used for the Subjunctive in 
expressions of possibility, right, duty, etc. 
I fully recognized them in my Grammar 
($ 356), published in 1889. But what I do 
maintain is that not every instance in which 
the Indicative of possum, debeo, etc. is found 
is ‘uno ordine habendus.’ Thus in sz vivere 
vellet, Seranus rogandus erat means not < if 
he wanted to live [implying that he does 
not !|, he would have to address his entreaties 
to Sejanus,’ but ‘if he wanted to live [im- 
plying merely ‘I do not say that-he did’, 
he had to address...,’ as in Shakspere ‘If 
it were so, it was a grievous fault.’ Such 
sentences are quite different from emenda- 
turus, st licwisset, eram ‘1 should have 
amended, if I had been allowed,’ or s¢ veram 
respondere velles, huec erant dicenda. ‘The _ 
context alone can decide upon the correct ” 
rendering of such sentences. Sie jflendus 
Peleus, st moreretur, erat seems to me to 
1887, was taught me by “Mr. A. H. Cooke at 
Cambridge many years before.’ This I could not be 
expected to know. Butif I was anticipated in my 
treatment of the above points by Mr. Cooke, I can at 
least be unfeignedly glad to know that the matter 
has presented itself to another mind in the same 
light as to me. 

“ Witness recent discussions in the Classical Re- 
view. Even in this year cf grace the Germans talk 
of a Realer Fall (Scheindler, Lat. Gram., 2nd ed.), 
and Gentsch thinks it necessary to protest in a recent 
Jena dissertation, 
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belong to the former class (not, as Mr. Hal- 
lam and Mr. Roby in Sch. Lat. Gr. p. 394, 
‘Such would have been the mourning for Pe- 
leus, if he had been dying).’ Mr. Inge’s ques- 


tion ‘how can si moreretur mean “should he ~* 


die,” after the past verb sfabat ?’ is unintel- 
ligible to me: if there had been any other 
than a past tense, I could have understood 
his difficulty. The lines run Stabat, ut ante 
patrem, lacrimis perfusus Achilles; Si 

flendus ete. ‘ Achilles stood bathed in tears, 
as before his father ; thus was Peleus to be 
mourned (or ‘ would P. have to be mourned’), 
should he die.’ My reason for rejecting the 
other translation was not so much that we 
should expect /wit for erat,! as that the 
sense so arrived at seems less suitable. 


1 T did not deny that the Imperf. may refer to past 
time (=‘it would have been’); I only meant that 
the Perfect is more common in such cases. Does Mr. 
Inge deny this? See Madvig (Eng. Transl. 5th ed.) 
§ 348 e, with Obs. 1, and the instances in Driger’, 
§ 550 and § 140 b—d. I have recognized both eram 
and fui in my Grammar, p. 142, as legitimate in 
past time. 


Heropas ii. 75 (Kenyon) : 


kat Batrapos prot Tovvop, EaTe 


Cf. Plutarch, Quwomodo Adolescens Poetas 
Audire Debeat 18 C ottws 6 véos avayryvécKwv 
a (0) 4 < Xr ‘\ xX SWZ < 6 \ 
i Oepaityns oO yeAwtorovos 7) Licudos 0 Plopevs 
i) Batpaxos 6 ropvoBockds Néywv 7) TpaTTwV 
reroinrat, diwackecOw Tijv pyLovpevnvy Tada 
dvvap.v Kal Téxvynv evatvety x.7.A., and correct 
Batpaxos into Bdtrapos or vice versa. 


Aristotle VY. #.1144a@ 27 tots dpovipeus 
dewovs Kat Tavovpyous dapev civa. Sense can 
only be made of this passage if tavovpyous 
be taken as a term of praise, which editors 
hesitate to do. But cf. Plutarch 27 F pa- 
Aura S€ ToTO det Torety ev Tais Tpaywotlars, 
baat AOyous Exovot Tavods Kal Tavovpyous ev 
mpagecw addgors Kai tovnpats, and 28 A pdev 
ovv Tovtwv Kopov ayeicbat Kal tavodvpyov 6 
véos eOiléc Ou. 


Xen. Hell. iv. 3, 17, érpelav 76 ka airovs, 
and Anab. i. 8, 24 erpefe tovis éEaxiotyid~Lovs. 
As the 1 Aor, Med. is commonly used rather 
than the Active in this sense, it seems pro- 
bable that we have examples of hemigraphy 
in these passages, erpeWayto for etpefavtoro, 
and etpearovs (corrected into érpewe tovs) 
for eTpEWATOTOUS. 


F. B. JEVOoNs. 


Similarly Plaut. Bacch. 563 Quid ? tibi non 
erat aliarum Athenis copia, nisi eam occiperes 
amare (the exact reading is doubtful) means 
‘What! were there not plenty of other 
women for you at Athens, without falling in 
love with her?’ ; a sentence precisely analo- 
gous in past time to Cicero’s si nom possim 
dicere, quid habet admirationis? (present 
time). My point is that these contain open, 
not rejected, conditions. 

Longum est ad omnia respondere. The 
above explanations will perhaps suffice. | 
will content myself with one further remark. 
That ‘the Imperf. Subj. in Consecutive 
Clauses [always] denotes an action future 
in the past,’ may be ‘ known to every school- 
boy,’ but is not known to me. (See note | 


of my article.)° 


EK. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


2 I avail myself of the opportunity of correcting 
two misprints in my article: (i) p. 9, col. 1, 1. 41 
Ego (for Ergo) ; (ii) p. 10, col. 2, 1. 42 ‘reported (for 
repeated) without obliquity.’ 


On MarrvriAt iii. 46, 5. 
This line appears in the MSS. as 


In turbam incideris, cunctos umbone re- 
pellet : 


Turnebus and Heinsius suggest ‘ cuneos,’ 
which is adopted by Schneidewin in his last 
edition and also by Paley and Stone, who 
say that it is intended to keep up the meta- 
phor in ‘umbone.’ But why should not 
‘umbo’ here mean the footpath, as it 
does in Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 472 

In this passage of Statius some take 
‘umbones’ to mean the kerb-stones: either 
translation would suit the line of Martial. 

S: Bi Srack 


* * 
* 


On Statius Zheb. x. 527. 


This passage appears in most MSS. as 
follows :-— 
trabibusque artata sonoro 
pellunt saxa loco. 


Most editors adopt this with the substitu- 
tion of ‘sonoris’ for ‘sonoro’: ‘artata’ 
then will have the sense ‘ beaten,’ which it 
can hardly perhaps bear. Moreover we 
have still to account for the reading of the 
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most important MS. of Statius, the Codex 
Puteaneus, which has 


trabibus et ariete sonoro. 


Mr. R. Ellis suggests to me that the 
correct reading is :— 
trabibusque arietata sonoris, 


and for the quantity of ‘arietata’ he com- 
pares Theb. ii. 492 :— 


celsum crebris arietatibus urbis 
inclinare latus, 


where however ‘arietatibus’ is only a con- 
jecture of Gruter, though a very probable 
one, for arietibus. Other suggestions are 
‘trabibusque atque ariete moto’ (Baehrens) 
‘trabibusque aut aere sonoro’ (Kohlmann). 
Sandstroem reads ‘ trabibusque artata sonora 
pellunt saxa lyra,’ alluding to the story of 
Amphion. This seems the right idea, but 
the order is rather against his reading. I 
propose 
fidibusque artata sonoris 
pellunt saxa loco. 


Tt is well known that our MSS. represent 
two different texts of Statius and I suppose 
that here the MS. reading may have arisen 
from confusion with another reading which 
may have been :— 


trabibusque atque ariete crebro 


or something of that sort. This would ex- 
plain the ‘ trabibus’ and the termination of 
‘sonoro.’ These confusions of the two texts 
confront us elsewhere : for example, in Xi. 
45 the two classes of MSS. have respectively 
‘procumbit ’ and ‘expirat’ but one of them 
has (originally) ‘ proexpirat.’ I should add 
that Mr. Ellis compares for arietata the 
scansion of ‘tenuior’ in such lines as :— 


Ortus et instantem cornu tenuiore videbat 
(Theb. xi. 2). 
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Possibly however this is intended to be 
read ‘ténvydre’ rather than ‘ tCnuidre, 


S. B.S. 
* * 
* 
In his article on the ‘Elision of the 
Dative Iota in Attic Tragedy’ Mr. 


Brennan rejects Lobeck’s emendation of 
kapatopov for kapatopm in Ale. 1118 on the 
ground that it reflects on the courage of 
Perseus. The emendation occurred to me 
years ago when reading the Alcestis with 
boys, and I sent it off to Mr. Shilleto at 
once, only to find that Lobeck had preceded 
me. Surely the attitude of Admetus is the 
point of the comparison. He is unwilling 
to look at the stranger for fear he should 
be attracted by her beauty and so even 
for a moment false to his wife’s memory ; 
and in thus standing with hand outstretched 
but averted face, he is like Perseus, who 
dares not with all his courage look at the 
features which turned beholders into stone. 
EK. D.S. 


* * 
* 


"AO. zoA., C. 49 1. 4. Mr. B. Lacon, of 
Athens, wishes to propose an emendation 
of this passage. In place of the corrupt 


AN 
M.S. ANATOYCI he would substitute 


HAAKTIZOYCI, in support of which he 
quotes Xen. De Mag. Hq. 1, 4, kat ot Aaxticov- 
tes 6€ dvaBeBapevor immor exTodwv ToLTEoL, 
ib. 1, 15, dyaOov d&€ Kal Tods ev Tats immactats 
Naxrigovras irous tpoppnOjvar OTL drodoKipac- 
Ojoovrat, Mem. ili. 3, 4 éav odv, ep 6 
Soxpatys, Tapexwvtal cor Tovs irTovs.....- ot 6 
otrw AaktisTas wate pyde Takae Svvarov civat 
This emendation is sent to the Classical 
Review in accordance with Mr. Lacon’s 


request. 
BE. Gs ik; 





LEXICOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


ér axpa Baivev (to walk on tiptoe). 
Poseidippus (To a Statue of Time). Cf. ée7’ 
axpwv of Sophocles «&e. 

avipnOnv. Aor. pass. of dvyzdw (draw up). 
Appian (Mithridatica, 32) :—dzox\ew Geis 
avipnOn du. Kadwoiwv. 

azopveowv (to change into a bird). Used 
in the active voice by Apollodorus 
(i. 7, 4):—Zeds d€ aitods aropvéwoe, Kal THV 
pev aAkvova éroinoe, TOV de KHUKA. 


a@avaros (used of soldiers). Dio Cassius 
(52, 27). Maecenas is made to say :—rovds 
dé 67 oTpatiwTtas abavarous Tpéper bat TpOTHKEL. 
(1t was necessary for Augustus to have an 
army, the number of which should be fixed, 
and not allowed to fluctuate.) Cf. Herod. 
vii. 83 of the Persian ‘ Immortals.’ 

duorotpew is used in the active voice by 
Theodoridas apud Athenaeum p. 302 e:— 
Givvor Te diovcotpycovtTt Vadeipwy dpopov. 
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éxrtwots. In Arrian (Hpictetus ii. 17, 21) 
exrrwots Wuxns means aberration of mind. 

eiavéys (elastic, elongating). Aristotle 
Hist. of An. i. 13, 4):—7d 8& Aourov péEpos 
xovdp@des, evavées, Kat e€pxeTar Kai eicepyxerau. 
L. and 8. are wrong in giving the meaning 
of quick-growing to the word here. 

jyactpayaXos (having half an ankle). 
Aristotle (Hist. of An. ii. 1, 33) :— pev AWyE 
Spovov tpuactpaydAw. L, and 8. do not 
recognize this reading. 

év 7@ KaOdXov (on the whole). 
p. 30 e. See Casaubon’s note. 
(Zpictetus i. 8, 8, et passim). 

kptOwos = aypouxds (rustic). Hermogenes 
p. 384 (speaking of Dinarchus) :—déor 75 
Twes Kal mpoomailovtes atTov ovK axapitws 
kptOwov Anpoobevny cipyxact. Cf. Dionysius 
(de Dinarcho, ¢. 8) :—év aito yap rovtro Kat 
dypouxov twes Anpoobevyv aitov edacayv 
elvat. 

xud7) (a kind of shrimp). Aristotle (/ist. 
of Animals iv. 2) :—rtév pev yap Kapidiwv ai 
Te kudal Kal ai Kpayyoves Kal TO puKpov évos 
attrac yap ov yiyvovrac petCovs. (Not in 
L. and 8.) 

ds é paduota. Plato to Archytas (apud 
Diogenem viii. 81) :—ra pev rapa ood eOovra 
iropvipata Gavpactds as dopevot tT Ad Bopev 
Kat” Tov ypaavTos atta AyacOnmey os et 
padiora. Cf, Xenophon’s os eve Hdira. 

otov = quasi (with a noun). Diogenes 
Laertius ix. 69 :—otrou waves [uppovevoe pev 
dd Tov didacKdAov, aropytikol O€ Kal OKETTLKOL 
Kal ére édextixol Kal CytytiKol, ad Tov otov 
déypatos mpoonyopevovro. Cf. Antoninus 
(vi. 20) :—oAAa rapevOvoueba tov otov 
Tpooyupvalopevov. 

éxds (gravy). Athenaeus p. 402 ¢:— 


TepiepepovTo Kal epipor modAdKis roiKtAws 


Athenaeus 
Cf. Arrian 


éoxevacpevot, aAAor 0€ Kat ToAD TOD dod 
EXOVTES. 
kNipaé (gangway). Arrian (Anabasis 


v. 7, 5, description of the Roman method of 
bridging rivers) :—é€xarépwHev d€ tod Cevy- 
patos KAipakes tpoBddAovrat Katamrnyvipevat, 
Tov dohadeoréepay Tots Te immo Kai Tots Levyeot 
Tv epodov yiyverOar Kal dpa ws avtvderpos 
elvat tov Levyparos. The meaning assigned 
in L. and 8. for this word in this passage is 
manifestly incorrect. 

év wtAas ynpws (growing old). Dio 
Cassius (57, 24, speaking of Cremutius 
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Cordus) :—év wvAats 76n yypws fv Kal évec- 
Keotata €BeBuoKer. 

. dwoBia (a violent flood) :—éwoBias de 
ocupBaons, Hypothesis to  Demosthenis 
contra Calliclem p. 1271. (Not in L, and 8.) 


In reading Appian I have noticed the 
following words and expressions which may 
be worthy of remark :— 

Preface, ch. 11. €ws éxtaxocociows érect 
KakowalovvTés Te Kal KiwodvvevovTes AY xX w- 
paws Thy apxiv és T6d€ tponyayov. Thucy- 
dides has dyxwpada. L. and 8. cite an 
instance from Lucian V.//, 37. 

Preface, ch. 15. émiveos, ov, adjective. 
In classical Greek the neuter is used as a 
noun, but there is no adjective. «i tu 
mpocavahiaxovaw és Tas emuvelovs poupas. 
Nipperdey proposes to read és ra ézivewa Kai 
poupas. 

Punica, ch. 112,  dyopavopuia used for the 
Roman aedileship (Plutarch and _ others 
translate aedilis by dyopavopos). 6 Sxuriwy (od 
yap ww Ou HAtKiav aiT@ cvvexwpovv brarevewv ot 
VOPLOL) GYOPAVvopLlav [ETHEL 

Punica, ch. 129. koAamrev (of horses). 
immo. 6 avtovs duabéovtes és Tas OWeis 7 TOV 
eyKepadov éxoarTov. 

Punica, ch. 130. daravav (of time). 
Kal TATA ToVOUpEvuWY edaTavnOnoav FE éepat 
TE KQL VUKTES. 

Syriaca, ch. 46. pedAdrA\av (with reference 
to the will of others). This rare use of the 
word is found in liad xi. 700. zpéoBas 
éreutov ol Tovs eAéhavtas cvyKowew €weAdov 
Kal Tas vads dvarrpyoev. Cf. Kuripides (Her. 
Fur. 463): Eipuc6éws 8 eweddes oixnoev 
dopous. 

Civil Wars i. ch. 61. Kxatappéw (of young 
eagles flying down). Aristophanes uses the 
word of men falling down. adi yap ovte 
haciv és Tov KoArov deTOU veoTTOvs ETA. 
KATAppUnvVat. 

Civil Wars v. ch. 144. éxiypadev (to sign 
a man’s name, to forge a name). «ici 6° ot 
[[Adyxov Néyovtes exvypadew tov ’AvTwriov Kal 
TH ohpayid. xpno Ga. 

Civil Wars v. ch. 87. atrooyxédios meaning 
extemporised, hurriedly prepared. ot d€ rakiap- 
Xo. Tov avToKpaTopa és avTooxedioy oKyVIV 
éoayayovres. Compare Achilles Tatius iii. 
ch. 7, €orxe 70 Papa aitoryxediw Tadpw. 

EK. J. CHINNOCK. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


BOHMER’S SICILIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


Pindars Sictlische Oden nebst den e nize hyr- 
Psepyey 


ischen. Mit Prosaiibersetzung und 
Krliuterungen, von Epuarp Boumer. 
Bonn, 1891. 5 Mk. 


Tue origin of this work may be traced 
back, we are told in the Preface, to a Pro- 
gramme which appeared in 1829 at Stettin 
entitled Bemerkungen tiber Pindar by the 
author’s father, F. Béhmer, and which seems 
to have attracted considerable attention. 
Drawn by his father’s tract to the study of 
Pindar, Mr. E. Bihmer attended the lectures 
of Boeckh in 1849, and has, since that time, 
constantly occupied himself with the study 
of the poet, and has formed a Pindaric 
library which is, | have no doubt, the most 
complete in Europe. He made a collation 
of the Medicean MSS. for the Olympian 
Odes, which he placed at the disposal of 
Bergk, who however wrongly refers to him 
under his father’s name. The present edition 
of the Sicilian Odes—the first work which 
he has published—thus represents some of 
the ripe results of a lifetime of familiarity 
with the poet, and therefore deserves the 
respectful attention of all students of 
Pindar. 

Mr. Bohmer has aimed above all things 
at compression. His edition consists of only 
xx. and 113 pages ; one of the chief purposes 
of the prose translation (printed opposite to 
the text) is to save the necessity of 
‘countless notes on construction and 
meaning.’ He has paid special attention to 
metre on which he has some original views, 
and gives in his section on Silbenrhythmus 
some useful statistics. His speculations on 
Orchestik ave ingenious, difficult and rather 
daring, but well worth reading. 

The Odes are arranged chronologically. 
In Pyth. vi., which comes first, Mr. Bohmer 
has made two striking contributions to the 
correction of the text. The opening lines at 
present appear in our texts thus: 


> ‘ ? , 
axovoat 7) yap €Aukwmudos ’Adpoditas 
xX r 
apoupav 7 Xapitwv 
avatro\tCopev K.T.X. 


An alternative has no place here, and Mr. 
Bohmer by writing 7 Xapitwv—a change 
which is really no change—restores the sense. 
This correction is in my judgment quite 
certain. The other emendation is, though 
not certain, at least worthy of considera- 
tion. In ll. 47, 48 the MSS. give 





vow 6€ TAOVTOV aye 

adicov ov0' ixéporAov yPav dpéerwr, 
violating the metre in |, 48,—the scheme 
being 


EPe Miele i 2 kd. Neon 


Bohmer reads 
Gdikov WPatov ov’ br€éporAov dperov 


‘indem er Unrechtes nicht das Geringste 
noch auch Hoffirtiges pfliickt.’ For ai ep. 
aiokea, Pyth. iv. 233, Pavadyw, Ol. xiii. 78. 
With the treatment of other difficulties in 
this difficult ode I cannot always agree. 
Hermann’s vaiov in |. 4 for vaov seems 
extremely doubtful. In 12 sgq.— 


OUT’ GvELoS es LVXOUS 
c ‘\ ” , f. 
Gdos a€oior, Tappopw XEpaou 


TUTTOLEVOS.— 


four MSS. have dvenou and rurropevor, Which 
Mr. Bohmer adopts. I question the phrase 
dvepo. TuTTOpevor yepade. and most editors 
have found it a stumbling-block. I think 
we should read (dveor and) rturropévos, 
agreeing with pvyxovs. The same error occurs 
in Vem. x. 62, where the MSS. have jpevos 
instead of jpévos. This solution at once ex- 
plains the pairs of variants, dvepor, -os and 
turTopevos,-ot. Kor when the accusative par- 
ticiple was read as a nominative, two courses 
were open, either to assimilate turropevos to 
dvesot (whence turropevor) or to assimilate 
dvewo. to TurTopevos (Whence avepos). 

There is another well-known difficulty in 
1. 46. 


zov vov € Kal OpaciPovdos 
, 1 \ , ” 
Tatpwav pavota mpos oTabpav €Ba, 
> fs ’ > / > ” m” 
46 wdtpw 7’ erepxopevos dyhaiav edekev. 


So most texts. But there are two difficulties. 
(1) The MSS. give cegkev azacay, which 
makes the line too long by U_v. The 
question is, Are we to reject dzacayv or 
éde€ev? (2) How is érepxopevos to be 
explained? Mr. Bohmer, keeping cdeéev, 
explains in the usual way, ‘und dem Oheim 


nachstrebend zeigte er sich glanzend.’ But 
it may be gravely questioned whether 
eTepYoWevos CA bear such a meaning. And 


it seems to me (as to Christ) that eéecev is 
far more likely to be the adscript than 
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Gmacav. dyatavy dmacay is a characteristic 
Pindaric phrase. 
feel this, but keep édeéev because they 
regard a verb as absolutely necessary. 
érepxopevos ayAatay amacay can only mean 
‘traversing a world of splendour,’ and thus 
rdrpw 7 remains as the problem demanding 
solution. I suggest that Pindar here used 
the genitive form in -w (which is implied by 
the dative zézpw), and propose to read : 


, , ‘ / »” 
Tatpwav paliota mpos ordbpav Ba 
oh 
TatTpw 7, eTEepyopevos dyAaluy daca. 


‘ He walked according to the lines marked 
out by his father and his uncle.’ 


But if dracay is original in |. 46, on the 
other hand zdoais is surely an ‘additamen- 
tum’ in 1]. 50. This is one of the most 
puzzling verses in Pindar. The reading of 
the MSS.— 


tiv Tt ?EXeALYOov 6pyais racais Os tmmelav 
€o-000Vv 
(udra dddvre vow MLooedav mpow€xerat)— 
7 


gives neither metre nor meaning. The 
omission of zdaas rectifies the metre but 
does not restore the sense.  Christ’s épyas 
Os immeav eoddwv (after M. Schmidt) is per- 
haps the simplest correction that has been 
yet proposed, but is, | am sure, not what 
Pindar wrote. Mr. Bohmer reads 


> a \ c , 3. SQ 7 
opyats TOV liTTELAV ES O00V 


‘sein Trachten ganz in die Rossebahn,’— 
a rather halting construction. I submit 
that it is a mistake to buiid any restoration 
of the passage on wacas. The corruption 
lies in odpyats and récais was introduced to 
eke out the meaning. I cannot satisfy my- 
self about the restoration ; I will only suggest 
that éprats may lurk behind épyais. 

In Pyth. xii. 12 Mr. Bohmer gives «civadia 
te Sepidw Adoi re for civadia Yepidw Aaoior Te, 
and in O/. xi. 15 rév Zehupiwv Aoxpov for 
tov Exieduptwov Aoxpov, both excellent cor- 
rections, though I doubt whether the second 
be really necessary. In Pyth.i. 4 he adopts 
the form zpovorziwv, which seems very 
probable, but it is hard to accept Biicheler’s 
evtparAos in Pyth. i. 92. 

In O/. 1. 50 


fe L 43s £5 ‘ , ~ 
tparelaot 7 apd OevtaTa Kpeov 
/ N , ‘ , 
oev dueddcavto Kat payor, 


Mr. Bohmer translates ‘um die ‘Tische das 


I fancy that most editors. 
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Letzte von deinem Fleisch vertheilt und 
gegessen, and explains in his brief note ; 
‘es sei zum zweiten Mal herumgereicht 
(de’repa) und dann noch der Rest, so dass 
gar nichts iibriggeblieben.’ It is hard to 
believe that Pindar meant to insist on three, 
if not more, dishings-up of the flesh of 
Pelops. I cannot acquiesce in this interpre- 
tation of devrara. A Paris MS. (V) has 
dpdwevpara and a Venetian (W) dpdi 
devpara. I suspect that devpara is the right 
reading and that we have here an unusual 
word connected with yevouat and the 
Hesychian glosses CevoacGa, devacGar. 
A little further on in the same ode we read 
of Tantalus : 
Kopw 6 €Aev 
atav bTepoTAoy av ot TaTIp UTEP 
Kpepace Kaptepov atta AGov. 


The duplicate pronoun, of aire, is strange as 
there is no point in the emphasis. Mr. 
Bohmer translates the text in the only pos- 
sible way, taking airé in close connexion 
with xaptepov, ‘einen ihm _ beharrlichen 
Stein ;’ but one still fails to see the point of 
the limitation. Now it is to be observed 
that the MSS. all give zav oi, which violates 
the metre. Hermann restored dv. I have 
no doubt that 7 accidentally got into the 
wrong place and that Pindar wrote 


” c / a A 
aTav uTEpoTAOV, WV TOL TATHP K.T.A, 


‘which, as all know.’—In 1. 80 Bergk’s con- 
jecture patjpas for pvacripas is adopted. In 
89 érexe for & Téxe gives an asyndeton which 
is quite in Pindar’s manner. In 104 (réroa 
de E€vov py TW auddotepa KadOv Te lOpw apa 
Kat dvvap.vy KUpLorepov K.T-A.), Where dpa Kai 
is unmetrical, Mr. Bohmer makes _ the 
striking emendation dpaxt kat, comparing the 
form @apax. In 112 he keeps aAxa tpéde 
‘zur Stirke nihrt,’ which, I think, is impos- 
sible. a\xa would have to be either 
instrumental or dative of interest. I propose 
dAxap = ‘ut praesidium, munimentum.’ 
In O/. ii. 6 the MSS. have (@ypwva) 


Y¢é WOVT €ov on i OLKaLOV Eévov Eperrp. A Kp@. Yav- 
y = ’ 
TOS. 


Hartung, Mommsen, and Bergk read oz 
dikaov Eevwv. But such a use of dmus seems 
extremely doubtful, as Mr. Bohmer also 
judges, for he adopts Hermann’s 6m with 
Hartung’s éevwv. But is not ome for ode as 
questionable a form as ¢Awi would be for 
eArioe or épt for épidi? = Surely the obvious 
emendation is 


yeywvntéov Omid t dikavov €€vwv,— 


a good instance of the omission of one of two 
identical syllables. In his metrical scheme 
Mr. Béhmer admits . J for _ in this place. 
In 1. 10 (aitiv & efere popoysos wAodrov TE 
kal x¢pw dywr) I suggest popoy’ eri, if erayw 
seems called for; ef. below 1. 37.—By the 
simple change of ov rc to ov ré, the editor has 
restored vv. 30 sqgg., Which now read thus : 


> cal , 
7ToL Ppotav ye KEKpiTaL 
“ x , , 
Telpas ov TL Gavarou, 
a) , , , ’ 
odd dovxLov ayLépav OFOTE...... TehevTam omer. 


But it is hard to accept the doctrine of a 
causal genitive with the perfect passive, 
which Mr. Biéhmer adopts to explain /porév. 
He cites Pyth. ii. 90 oraOpas dé Twos EAKopevor 
mepuroas éevéraéay kos, but surely the causal 
ordOpas depends in strict grammar on €\kos, 
not on éAkdmevo. Again in Nem. iii, 52 
(Aeyopevov TodTo mporépwv €ros) mpoTepwv 
depends on éros; and in Ol. viii. 43 (daopa 
Kpovida weupbev Ards) Acds depends on 
dopa, not on reupbév—the dacpa is con- 
ceived to belong to Zeus. The same 
explanation applies to O/. ix. 100; and even 
if the editor’s interpretation of Vem. i. 8 be 
correct, Geay must depend on dpxat, not on 
BéBdyvra. So too here; Ppordy is deter- 
mined not by xéxpitat but by retpas.—In v. 
52 Mr. Bohmer reads dudpoovvav for dvadpo- 
ctvav which is metrically impossible. I 
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venture to regard Dindorf’s dvedpovay as 
more probable. In 74 the text is altered by 
punctuating after oppo :— 


Ta pev xepodbev am’ dyady devdpewr, 
vdwp 8 adda epee 


ud lal / > , \ / 
Spmowt. Tov xX€epas avamA€eKovTt Kal oTepavous 


dppocis thus taken to mean ‘in the havens’ 
of the happy island, whereas, according to 
the old punctuation, it was explained ‘ with 
wreaths.’ The following words are ex- 
plained : ‘ Von ihnen winden sie Hindevolle 
auch zu Kriinzen.’ Can yxépas mean ‘ hand- 
fuls’? I should prefer to read oredavors 
with a few MSS. In 97 xpudov te Oemev 
éoddv Kaxois is read and xpudov (sic; vulg. 
kpvov) explained as an adjective (cf. cudos), 
I have no doubt rightly.—In Nem. i. 72 
Mr. Bohmer reads vépov with Mommsen. 
In Jsth. ii. 10 he accepts Bergk’s eras. 

Within the limits of this notice I have 
only been able to deal, and that imperfectly, 
with one side of this suggestive edition, 
namely the treatment of the text. I need 
hardly say that new light is thrown on the 
interpretation of many passages, where the 
actual text needs no discussion ; and I only 
hope that Mr. Béhmer will soon permit him- 
self to give us his views on some of those 
odes of his poet which were composed for 
other than Western victors. 

J.B: Burky. 





ISOKRATES UND DIE GESCHICHTSCHREIBUNG. 


Vortrag gehalten zu Miinchen am 23 Mai 
1891 in der vierten allgemeinen Sitzung 
der 41 Versammlung deutscher Philo- 
logen und Schulmanner, von RUDOLF VY. 
Scata. Leipzig: Teubner. 1892. 12 Mk. 


Tur most ardent admirer of Isocrates would 
scarcely venture to maintain that he can be 
regarded as a trustworthy authority on 
matters of history, and the author of De 
Studien des Polybios is as sensible of his 
shortcomings in this respect as even Busolt 
himself. Nor does he credit him with 
philosophical insight, though he has shown 
both here (p. 6 sqg.) and elsewhere (Zur 
philosophischen Bildung des Isokrates, Jahrb. 
f. Klass. Philol. 1891, 445—448) that he 
was not unacquainted with the earlier 
philosophical systems. But he maintains 


that the ability and influence of Isocrates 
as a politician have been underrated and 
that as a ‘preacher of unity’ he is worthy 
to be classed with such men as Fichte, 
Machiavelli and Manin. Dr. von Scala 
adduces (p. 15) as a striking instance of 
political insight what he elsewhere (Stud 
des Pol. i. 303) calls the ‘marvellously 
statesmanlike advice’ given by Isocrates 
to Philip (Philipp. § 154). It is interesting 
to notice that this more generous estimate 
of Isocrates, so different from that of 
Niebuhr, has the support of such author- 
ities as B. Keil (Analecta Isocratea, p. 11) 
and Holm (Griech. Gesch. iii. 448). 

But the most important part of this 
Isocratean ‘study’ is that which treats of 
the influence of Isocrates on later writers of 
history. Greek prose literature has sus- 
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tained no greater loss than that of the 
works of Theopompus and Ephorus. Their 
indebtedness to their teacher in regard to 
style is clearly indicated by Dr. Blass in 
his valuable account of them (Att. Lered. ii. 
369 sgq.), but he distinctly denies the direct 
influence of Isocrates on their mode of 
treating history. Dr. von Scala, on the 
other hand, strives to show that there is 
evidence of an intellectual bond of union 
between teacher and pupils. Of course 
opinions may differ as to the existence of 
this connexion in particular cases, but the 
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instances of similarity cited by Dr. von 
Scala are certainly rather striking. Lastly 
the writer finds both in the language and in 
the political views of Polybius some traces 
of Isocratean influence. 

One or two of the references need correc- 
tion: p. 9, note 6, for z. «ip. 16 read ’Apeoz. 
16, and for “Avrid. 26 read z. rod Levy. 26, 27, 
’Avrid. 306; on the same page, note 11, 
after Ilavyy. insert 49; p. 11, note 2, for 
9760 read 8700. 

Henry Cuiarke. 





ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. 


Aristotle's Constitution of Athens : a revised 


text &e. by J. E. Sanpys. Macmillan. 
1893. 15s. 

Aristotelis lodirela = AOnvaiwv.  Edidit 
Fripericus Buass. ‘Teubner. 1892. 
Mk. 1.50. 

Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch, October, 1892. 


Mitteilungen aus papyrus -handschriften. 
F. Brass. 


Aristoteles, Der Staat der Athener. Der 
historische Hauptteil ‘fiir den Schulge- 
brauch erklirt von Dr. Kart Hupe. 


Teubner. 1892. 60 pfg. 

Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens: 
translated and annotated by E. Poste. 
Second edition. Macmillan. 1892. 3s. 6d. 


In the second edition of his translation Mr. 
Poste has added a good many short notes 
on the contents of the treatise as well as 
statements of the readings which he is 
translating. Both these additions will make 
the book more serviceable. The translation 
has been modified in a few places, and in 
others some of the explanatory additions, 
previously inserted in the text, are now 
relegated to the notes. There still remain 
however many additions of this kind, which 
have no business to appear in the text of 
the translation. Such are (p. 78) ‘deme or 
township’ (rather awkwardly called ‘ muni- 
cipality’ a few lines further on); p. 79 
‘epheboi or cadets’; p. 82 ‘Tholos or 
Rotunda.” Any reader would think that 
the Greek author was responsible for these 
explanatory words, as Mr. Poste does not 
indicate that they are his own. There is 
now appended to the book a useful sketch, 
occupying some thirty pages, of ‘legal pro- 
cedure’ at Athens. 
NO. LX. VOL. VII. 


Dr. Sandys’ book is much the most 
complete edition of the ’A@nvaiwv Todrtrela 
which has yet appeared, and it will be found 
a valuable piece of work. It is not so much 
that the editor has further improved the 
text or that he has thrown much new light 
on the historical difficulties arising from it. 
The merit of the book consists rather in the 
thorough collection of all the information 
bearing upon the contents of the treatise 
and their copious illustration from _his- 
torians, orators, inscriptions, and miscel- 
laneous sources. This is perhaps more 
especially valuable in the second half of the 
book, which describes the constitutional 
arrangements of Athens in the authoyr’s 
own time. As far as I can judge this part 
of Dr. Sandys’ work, in which he states 
that he has had assistance from Mr. Newman 
and from Professors Mayor and Wyse, there 
would seem little left for other editors to add. 

The commentary is preceded by eighty 
pages of introductory matter, divided into 
sections, the most important of which are 
(3) ‘the evidence of ancient authorities on 
the authorship of the zodrreta,’ and (7) 
‘date and authorship of the treatise,’ while 
(10) ‘conspectus of the literature of the 
subject’ will be useful to specialists. In 
the first of these he collects the passages 
in which the zoAcreta, or any of them, are 
ascribed to Aristotle by ancient writers : 


in the second he considers the doubts 
which have been expressed as to the 
authorship and concludes in favour of 


Aristotle. On the first point, the ascription 

to Aristotle by ancient writers, he seems to 

concur more or less in the arguments by 

which Prof. J. H. Wright in the American 

Journal of Philology has sought to show 
P 
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that Philochorus quoted the ’A. II. as 
Aristotle’s. As this would be the earliest 
authority, we cannot be too careful in 
scrutinizing it. The evidence seems to me 
by no means sufficient. It is contended 
that the scholium on Ar, Vesp. 1223 may 
be shown to come ultimately from Philo- 
chorus and that it contains some words 
from the ’A. Il. The evidence does not 
at all prove it to come from Philochorus ; 
but, even supposing that it does and that he 
borrowed from the ’A, II., the scholium does 
not mentiun any treatise, much less ascribe 
it to Aristotle. So again, supposing that in 
fragment 57 Philochorus had a phrase of 
the ’A. II. in mind, how does that tend to 
show that he regarded the ’A. I. as 
Aristotle’s? The truth is that these two 
arguments, if we admit their soundness, 
only go to show that he knew the work, not 
that he knew it as Aristotle’s, and no one 
that I know of since the discovery of the 
treatise has disputed the fact that at any 
rate the greater part of it was earlier than 
Philochorus and might have been known to 
him. A third argument of Prof. Wright’s, 
which unlike the others does tend to the 
required conclusion, is admittedly too much 
founded on what ‘may have’ been to carry 
any serious weight. It might be added to 
other evidence, if evidence there were: in 
itself it is purely conjectural. We are 
therefore still far from proof that ‘a careful 
historical student and critic, who lived and 
wrote at Athens in the generation im- 
mediately following Aristotle’s’ believed 
the ’A. II. to be the genuine work of the 
philosopher. But, even if he did, this 
would not be quite conclusive against a 
theory which ascribed it to the Aristotelian 
school. Descriptive Sociology is easily con- 
fused with Mr. Spencer’s own writings. 
Dumont’s work has been mistaken for 
Bentham’s before now. 

I am not concerned to defend the thesis 
that Demetrius Phalereus or Dicaearchus 
was the author, but there is a palpable 
fallacy in part of the editor’s reasoning 
against it. ‘Of all the passages attributed 
to the work of Demetrius zepi ris ’AOjvnor 
vopobecias...not one is to be found in the 
moAireta’: and again ‘It is equally impos- 
sible to assign it to Aristotle’s pupil, 
Dicaearchus, for not a single fragment 
attributed to him by ancient authorities is 
to be found in the ’A. II.’ But if, as weare 
all agreed, the work was from early times 
ascribed to Aristotle, what likelihood was 
there of passages from it being quoted by 
late writers as belonging to some one else ? 
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Dr. Sandys’ argument shows, not that 
Demetrius or Dicaearchus did not write it, 
but that they were not thought to have 
written it, and this we knew before. 

Though he thinks Aristotle wrote the 
roXwretat, Dr, Sandys holds that the ovvny- 
pevat woAtretat of Nth. x. 9, 25 refers not to 
them, but to what Aristotle was going to 
write, and afterwards did write, in some 
parts of the Polttics. To me it seems that 
the words are unsuitable to what we find in 
the Politics, and that they clearly refer to 
some collection or collections already in 
existence, not implying at all that Aristotle 
was the collector, but, if anything, the 
opposite. This is Rose’s view, as Dr. Sandys 
mentions. He points out a resemblance 
between ’A. II. c. 16 and certain parts of 
the Politics, in respect of both language and 
ideas, which is undoubtedly noticeable. But, 
if the work belonged to the Aristotelian 
school, might we not expect this sometimes 
to be the case, as it is in a few other 
passages? He believes himself that the 
greater part of the Politics was written 
some years at least before the ’A. IT. 

At the time of the publication of the 
"A. IL. attention was called in this eview to 
various points of language in which it 
seemed noticeably different from the Greek 
of Aristotle. A few of these have been 
removed by emendations now generally 
adopted, but there remain a fair number of 
things which a student of Aristotle’s lan- 
guage will observe with some doubt. Dr. 
Sandys, who notices most of them, has not 
done much to weaken the argument (what- 
ever its strength may be) which is founded 
on them. For one or two (e.g. the use of 
otoxalerGat in the second sentence of c. 22 
he has found an Aristotelian parallel. As 
to the doubtful use of the ‘ retrospective’ 
xépw with a genitive in c. 29 and of éevrds 
with numbers inc. 49, he urges that they 
are really quoted from public documents. I 
had not overlooked the fact that this might 
be pleaded in their behalf; but it does not 
appear at all certain how far the writer is 
giving the actual words of the law or other 
document referred to. If ydpw was the 
word used in the document, it is a somewhat 
curious thing; for Meisterhans § 83, 53 
states that, as a preposition, it never occurs 
in prose inscriptions until 50 B.c. Whether 
évros 1s used with numbers in inscriptions I 
do not know: Meisterhans makes no mention 
of it. The final conjunction tva occurs twice 
at least in abstracts of documents in the ’A.I. 
(29 and 31), but according to Meisterhans 
it occurs twice only in all Attic inscriptions 
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before the third century. In illustration of 
és dvy=simple és with participles (c. 7 os av 
amd Tod mpaypatos Keiwevov) Dr. Sandys 
quotes three passages. But I pointed out, 
in first calling attention to this use, that 
two of the three (which are given in the 
Index A) come from a work, the epi 
dxovetov, now generally considered of later 
date ; while in the third (An. Post. i. 3, 72 
b 9) &s dv does not really=as, but dv has 
its proper meaning and ds ov« dy eruttapevous 
represents something like ézedi ovd« dy 
érurtainea, not éredi) ovK ériotapeda. This 
use of ds dy is just one of the small things 
that may mean a good deal. I cannot help 
doubting the os dy in line 12 of the long 
iambic quotation from Solon. 

In the commentary more attention might 
perhaps have been given to some curious 
words, such as aapactparyynOnvat, Kata- 
gati~o, and others, and to a few rather 
noticeable uses of words otherwise known. 
Is there any parallel for reAciv wevtaKxocwo- 
péedmvov in c. 7? C. 15 has éxxdrnoudlew 
érexe(pet, ‘he began to harangue the people.’ 
Is there any certain parallel for éxxAnovdlew 
in this sense? Thue. viii. 77 seems doubt- 
ful. The use of xaOjxwv at the end of c. 
16 seems peculiar enough to need illustration 
or notice. The phrase dvaypddew tiv 
mwoXteiav, Which occurs four times in chapters 
30—32, is strange. If it occurred only once 
or twice, we might think it a blunder for 
ovyypddev, which occurs at the beginning of 
ce. 30, but cvyypadev can hardly have been 
corrupted four times. Yet dvaypddew does 
not seem to occur elsewhere in this sense of 
‘framing.’ Perhaps some of these points 
may be illustrated from inscriptions. 

It has been noticed that the author of the 
°A. II. occasionally goes so far in following 
his authorities as to use un-Attie words, e.g. 
the zpodéepew of Herodotus in c. 19. (Xpyo- 
typiacouevols in the same sentence is 
Herodotean, not Attic.) Dr. Sandys 
remarks ‘this is no proof of spuriousness, 
as Aristotle frequently refers to Herodotus 
in his undisputed works.’ There is however 
a great difference between referring to 
Herodotus by name as an authority for 
something and transferring his un-Attic 
vocabulary to an Attic book without any 
indication of what is being done. No doubt 
Aristotle is not a writer of pure Attic, but 
one would be glad to think he did not com- 
pile in this rather servile and inartistic way. 
Dr. Sandys has by an oversight included 
some references to Hesiod in his list of 
Aristotelian references to Herodotus, and in 
the first reference 125 isa misprint for 1236. 


(I cannot find in the C./.A. the passage 
referred to by Dr. Sandys on p. 61 as 
containing the form zpdmvdov.) 

Is not the note on c. 12, line 51 somewhat 
misleading, when it implies that ppalecGar 
can, like @pdfewv, mean ‘tell’? The middle 
voice has surely no such meaning. Inc. 30 
can tov dd\Awv dolwv xpnpdtwv, as opposed to 
rav tepav, really be defended as good Greek ? 
The article would have to be repeated before 
éciwv. Perhaps éciwv isa gloss on dAAwv. I 
observe however that Blass prints rév dAAwv 
ioiwv, just as he agrees with the English 
editors in retaining the indefensible present 
tense in c. 42 yewporovet...didarKadovs, olTwes 
drhopaxeiv...d5dcxovow, where Greek idiom 
imperatively requires didafovow. In c. 39 
the subject of cupzeiHev is most certainly 
not ‘the people, but the emigrants to 
Eleusis, who are the subject of the infini- 
tives preceding and following; this the 
sense requires. Earlier in the same chapter, 
in a note on the words tots Bovdopevous 
’AOnvaiwy tov év dare pewavtwv eLouceiv €xew 
’EAevoiva, Dr. Sandys joins the last three 
words together, but in reality éfoixeiy goes 
with Povdopévovs. At the end of c. 43 he 
seems, if I understand him rightly, to make 
dvev mpoxetpotovias = avev mpoPovdev patos : 
does it not rather mean that they discuss 
the rpoSovevpa without first voting on the 
question whether it shall be discussed? But 
it is a piece of clumsiness in the text, if 
complete, that mpoyeporovia has not been 
previously mentioned and explained. Perhaps 
something is lost. In e¢. 15 he seems to 
understand éfo7Auwlav év TO Onceiy romoa- 
pevos of the actual building: surely it is 
only the precinct that is meant. 

In preparing his text Dr. Sandys was 
unfortunately not able to avail himself of 
the results of Blass’s examination of the 
papyrus. When Blass published his text, 
he had studied the facsimile only: but in 
the course of last year he was able to work 
at the papyrus itself (which it is interesting 
and important to know that he found con- 
siderably easier to read than the facsimile) 
and he extracted from it a fair number of 
new readings, as a rule not of great im- 
portance, which are published in the article 
cited at the beginning of this review, As- 
suming what is probably the case, though 
we should like to know Mr. Kenyon’s 
opinion on the point, that most of these 
are tolerably certain, it follows that Dr. 
Sandys’ text as well as Blass’s own requires 
alteration in not a few places. He has 
however been able to give the new readings 


at the end of his introduction, though it 
p2 


was too late to introduce any of them into 
the text. Among the most noticeable are 
évOvpuov Fv for Mr. Kenyon’s original 
[ rapwpeate|ro in c. 16, where Blass had 
himself previously read é@pvAdActro (évOv- 
puov jv does not seem to give the right 
sense) : tats dv... ats for tats dyopats in c. 48, 
which Blass thinks may possibly represent 
dvadixiats, though this again seems unsatis. 
factory: and év tep@ cat trafMpioe in ec. 57, 
which is supported by a mention of the tepdv 
further on and seems likely to be right. 
Dr, Sandys had meanwhile conjectured év 
WAcata in this last passage. In Hude’s text, 
which does not extend to the descriptive 
part of the A. IL, but contains the historical 
part only, most, if not all, of Blass’s 
readings in chapters 4 to 41 are embodied. 

I will now briefly remark on a few 
passages where the right reading seems still 
doubtful. Inc. 3 Kenyon and Blass agree 
now that the MS. has ot évvéa apxovtes 
éuvvover Kabdrep ert “Axdorov Ta opKia 
roujrer’, and so Dr, Sandys reads. Not one 
of them however explains in what sense the 
last words are to be taken. ‘Swear that 
they will swear’ or ‘swear to make a treaty ’ 
is surely a very strange sense, to say nothing 
of the fact that the middle zovetoar would 
seem required. One would expect something 
like 7a Sikara (Ta voptpa) toujoe, like the 
duxatws dpfev of c. 55. Nor can I find any 
satisfactory explanation of dv7t trav dofeav 
(avrarodobecav Sandys) 76 dpxovte dwpedy in 
the next line. Surely dwpe@y cannot mean 
‘ privileges,’ z.e. powers. Inc. 5 Blass now 
reads in the papyrus 


, , ‘\ ” 4 a 
ylyveokw, Kal por hpevos evoobev ahyea Keita, 

mpecButatny ecopav yatav ‘laovias 
KALVOJLEVV, 


thus substituting xavwomeévyv for the disputed 
kat yap éeAatvea of the editio princeps. It 
is hard to believe that Solon could use so 
violent an expression as yatav Ko.vomevny 
instead of one of the words he uses elsewhere, 
dAvpevyv, HOepomevyy, tpvxomevynv. I suggest 
therefore that the original word was 
pawopevyv. In the first hand of the papyrus x 
and seem to be by no means unlike. Hude 
reads ésopov7 aiav from his own conjecture. 
The same change had occurred to me, but I 
think it is to be rejected, first as unnecessary, 
secondly from doubt whether Solon would 
have either made use of the form aia or 
elided the c of the dative. Is the dative « 
ever elided in elegiac verse? Teyrwoxw has 
been questioned, but in such a mere frag- 
ment we can perhaps hardly say that it is 
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not the right word. As to ‘Iaovias, I still 
think we ought to read the accusative. | 
do not feel sure whether Dr. Sandys quite 
apprehends my objection to the genitive. I 
find “Iwvia used as a name for Attica 
separately (so at least Strabo says), for 
Achaia separately, and for part of Asia 
Minor separately. It does not seem to be 
used anywhere as a collective name for 
all places inhabited by Ionians ; and, even 
if it was in later times, is it likely to have 
been so used as early as Solon? Read 
therefore mpeoBurarnv...yatav “laoviav, like 
mue(pas xOovds warpidos quoted later from 
Solon. In wishing for the Ionic 7 (Iaovéjv) 
I was wrong: see Meisterhans § 9, 13. In 
the trochaics of Solon quoted in c. 12 I 
should read in the words viv d¢ pot yodov- 
pevor Aokov SOaApois Spor wavres date dijiov 
not dyiov but dyiw. The MSS. of Platarch 
as well as our papyrus appear to give the 
accusative, but I ean find no construction 
for it. Reiske and Bergk read dyio., but 
the dative seems better. In the first line of 
the trochaics I should not be surprised if ot 
Sef dprayaicw jAOov stood for ot 8 ép’ 
dprayn spdOor (cf. éf dprayy in Solon Lr. 
4, 13), more especially if Evvyyayov is the 
right reading in the first line of the long 
iambic quotation following. In the latter 
much disputed passage Dr. Sandys accepts 
as quite satisfactory (uwnice veram) the 


reading and explanation of Jebb and 
Blass : 


éyo d¢ TOY pev obveKa Evviyyayov 

Onov, TL TOVTWY Tply TUXELY ETAavTaLNY ; 
ouppaptupotn TadT av ev diky Xpovov 
pytnp peylaty Sapovev ’OAvpriov 
apirta, yn p<Aawva. 


‘ But, as to the ends for which I formed the 
popular party....why did I desist before I 
had attained those ends?’ Surely Solon 
does not admit that he failed to attain his 
ends. Dr. Sandys strangely thinks this 
explanation confirmed by the subsequent 
words tatra pev...€peca Kal dupAOov ws v7eo- 
xounv, which seem to me on the contrary 
enough to upset it. If Evjyayov is 1ight, 
as seems probable, I should rather expect 
something like éyw dé, Tav pev ovveca Evv"n- 
yayov (i.e. dpov), <as ov> Te TOUTWY TpLV 
Tuxe eravodpny, Tvppaprupoin K.T.d. The 
pev is then repeated in 7vavra pev (line 15) 
and answered by 6€ in xévtpov 6 aAXos k.7.X. 
(line 20). But it may be too bold to con- 
jecture that a gloss, djmov, has ousted as ov. 
At the beginning of 26 I would suggest now 
that, if an epithet to #yenova has been lost, 
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as I hold to be tolerably certain, it is likely 
to have been rodurixov. This would have 
the incidental advantage of doing away with 
the hiatus between jyenova and é€xew. Com- 
pare the use of woAutixds in cc. 18 and 28. 
In 51 zwdAFjrac should be altered to zwdy- 
werat, AS xpyowvta has been to xpyoovtat. 
Perhaps I may mention here that on pages 
8, 65, and 113 the editor attributes to me 
emendations which were not mine. 

In concluding this notice of Dr. Sandys’ 
book, in which I have dwelt most upon 
points on which opinions differ, I may say 
that 1 have myself derived much informa- 
tion and assistance from it and that no one 
studying the °A. II. carefully can afford to 
neglect it. The materials collected by the 
editor will be found very serviceable and 
his judgment in dealing with them is always 
entitled to respect. The notes consist of 
three divisions: (1) critical notes on the 
text, giving in many cases even the proposed 
emendations which the editor does not 
accept ; (2) testimonia, or references to all 
the passages of lexicographers, scholia, &c., 
in which quotations or paraphrases of our 
text are to be found, these passages being as 
a rule given in full; (3) a very full com- 
mentary of a miscellaneous kind. With 
the help of the indices in the Dutch edition 
Dr. Sandys has given a complete and useful 
Greek index, in which ‘ passages quoted from 
the poems of Solon and the decrees of 
Athens’ are distinguished from ‘ citations 
from the body of the work,’ and all words 
hitherto unknown or not occurring in the 
Index Aristotelicus have distinguishing marks 
attached to them. 
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The Teubner text, edited by Blass before 
he had studied the papyrus itself, is pre- 
ceded by an introduction dated January 
1892, from which a few points of interest 
may be noted. He pronounces decidedly in 
favour of the genuineness of the treatise, 
but does not discuss the question. He 
concurs with Mr. Kenyon as to the four 
hands of the MS., and this is repeated in 
the Mitteilungen above cited. He holds the 
MS. to have been written at any rate before 
the third century, but does not seem con- 
fident of its being much earlier. Applying 
his rhythmical theories to the text, he finds 
that the earlier part of the treatise is very 
carefully finished in this respect, and 
apparently that there is nothing to make 
him doubt the Aristotelian authorship. 
Many scholars however will think that this 
rhythmical theory is pressed too far. See 
some remarks of Professor Butcher on the 
subject in Class. Rev. V. 311. There are 
short critical notes to the book, references 
to the testimonia, and an index to the more 
noticeable words, phrases, and_ things. 

Hude’s school edition of the historical part 
of the treatise has short German notes—the 
book also appears in Danish—well adapted 
for their purpose. Using as it does the new 
readings derived by Blass from personal 
study of the papyrus, it is probably at 
present the best text of the historical 
chapters, though no doubt a second edition 
of the Teubner text will appear before long. 
There are also a certain number of new 
readings of Hude’s own. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 





TIMAI1OS’ GEOGRAPHIE DES WESTENS. 


Philologische Untersuchungen herausgegeben 
von A. Kiessting und W. v. WILAMo- 
witz-Mor.LiteNporr. Dreizehntes Heft: 
Timaios’ Geographie des Westens, von 
JOHANNES GEFFCKEN. Berlin, Weidmann : 
S02. NE 


A new and valuable addition to our rather 
meagre information upon an author in the 
large list of little known Greek writers 
who flourished in the generation after the 
death of Alexander appears in Geffcken’s 
Timaios’ Geographie des Westens. The 
author of this work has carefully collected 
and examined the various passages in 
different authors which seem to have 


Timaeus as their source, and as a result 
has got together nearly seventy pages of 
Greek text from which one can get a good 
idea of Timaeus’ work. Geffcken begins his 
book with a discussion of the authorities 
from which he has drawn his material. He 
takes up Lycophron first, then Diodorus 
Siculus books iv. and v., Trogus Pompeius, 
Varro, the Paradoxographers and other 
minor sources in due order. Where he finds 
a story relating to the western Mediter- 
ranean both in J.ycophron and in Diodorus 
he concludes that Timaeus was the source 
from which it was taken, since both of these 
writers are known to have made use of his 
work. Curiously enough Geffcken thinks 
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he finds traces of Timaeus in lines 1226— 
1280 of Lycophron’s Alexandra, although 
this passage has long been regarded as 
spurious. Following the discussion of the 
sources comes the Greek text interspersed 
here and there with bits of Latin and 
arranged under the following headings : 
Sicilia, Aeolides, Illyria cum Liburnia, 


LIAS'’S SECOND EPISTLE 


The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Corinthians, with Notes and Introduction. 
By J.J. Lras. (Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment for Schools and Colleges.) Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1892. Pp. 
xxix. 156. 3s. 


Tuts neat little edition has the merits and 
defeets of the same editor’s work on the 
companion epistle (Class. Review, 1887, p. 
235). A short, clear introduction (pp. 
xiiii—xvii.) on the origin, character and 
genuineness of the Epistle is followed by 
two notes: firstly a resumé of Paley’s use 
of the Epistle in the Horae Paulinae, 
secondly on the ‘ Thorn in the Flesh.’ Mr. 
Lias, who wrote, as he ingenuously confesses, 
without consulting Lightfoot’s note (Gala- 
tians, pp. 183 sgg.), adds one more to the 
multiplicity of conjectures on the subject, 
viz. that St. Paul suffered from irritability, 
which betrayed him into frequent asperity 
of manner. An analysis paves the way for 
the text, constructed on the well-known 
plan of this series. Then comes the com- 
mentary. Here the excellence of the 
matter seems to vary directly with the 
square of its distance from the text. Of 
general illustrative matter Mr. Lias has 
made a very valuable and discriminating 
collection from many sources; e.g. the note 
on érwpaby (iii. 14) draws upon the science 
of the oculist for a very happy illustration. 
The vexed question of St. Paul’s ‘zwischen- 
reise’ to Corinth is sensibly discussed and, 
as the present reviewer holds, with the 
right result, although the editor does not 
appear to have wrestled with Schmiedel’s 
elaborate analysis of St Paul’s alternative 
plans of travel. But when we come to the 
strictly scientific problems of the determina- 
tion of the true text and of its historical 
exegesis, there is a falling off. Lest it be 
said that such nice problems are above the 
heads of ‘ schools and colleges,’ there is the 
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Italia, Liguria, Gallia, Hispania, Britannia, 
Libya and Corsica et Sardinia, The book 
ends with a summary of the results 
obtained, followed by three indices and two 
maps. 
Wiii1aM N. Bates. 
Harvard University. 


TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


brilliantly simple little book of Mr. T. E. 
Page on the Acts, a perennial witness to 
the contrary. The present volume makes 
us sigh for a like treatment of Corinthians. 
As to exegesis, I will only point out v. 38, 
where Mr. Lias, who uses Waite, has yet 
missed one of the happiest things in that 
scholar’s commentary. On the text, much 
might be said, but the most obvious 
weakness of the treatment is the habit of 
throwing into the lighter scale, under the 
name .of ‘the great weight of patristic 
authority ’ or the like, a great unsifted mass 
of unspecified ‘early fathers’ with the 
general result of giving an appearance of 
traditional authority to the Zextus Receptus. 
Among many examples of this method, ir 
may specify ii. 3 (for kapdéas) ; 11. 16 (against 
ex. . ek); vi. 16 (for tpets against ijpets). 
The last example exemplifies the necessity 
for weighing, not merely counting, alleged 
patristic testimonies. Quite apart from the 
known tendency of late patristic M&S. to 
assimilate citations from the N.T. to the 
Text. Rec., many of the current ‘testimo- 
nies’ require verification. Tischendorf in 
the present instance gives among the witness 
for ipets ‘ Athan. 704.’ The reference is to 
a probably spurious treatise, de Inc. et c. 
Arian. Athanasius himself (Orat. i. 16) 
quotes nets. . éopev, but the editors have 
failed to note the reference. Hence the 
false report. A propos of Athanasius, Mr. 
Lias quotes the contra Sabellii gregales as 
genuine. Has he consulted Montfaucon ! 

If the function of a Greek Testament for 
schools and colleges is to initiate their 
members into the elements of a genuinely 
historical study of the text, the present 
commentary cannot be unreservedly com- 
mended. But the general reader who is 
sufficiently educated to follow notes on a 
Greek text will find much in it of interest 
and value. 

A. ROBERTSON. 
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SCHWARTZ’S ATHENAGORAS. 


Athenagorae libellus pro Christianis, Oratio 
de resurrectione cadauerum.  Recensuit 
Epvuarpus Scuwartrz (7exte und Unter- 
suchungen, Band iv. Heft 2). Leipzig. 
1891. pp. xxxii. 143. M. 3. 60. 


Tue series of Zexte und Untersuchungen 
continues, on a masterly and comprehensive 
plan, its work of supplying preliminary 
materials for a future history of early 
Christian literature. One stone of the 
great fabric, the fourth volume, is to consist 
of a critical text of the four Greek Apolo- 
gists—Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus and 
Justin. The price is such as to render the 
texts available as class-books for the lecture 
room. But the two first numbers which 
have so far appeared, under the editorship 
of Mr. E. Schwartz, classical professor at 
Rostock, not only supply convenient editions, 
but add most materially to our knowledge 
of the texts. The same may be confidently 
expected of the same scholar’s edition of 
Theophilus ad Avrtolycum, and of the 
Apologies and Dialogue of Justin which 
are being edited by von Gebhardt and 
Harnack. : 

In the instalment now under review we 
have for the first time a satisfactory text of 
Athenagoras. Some twelve years ago, von 
Gebhardt, who was collecting material for 
the present undertaking, ascertained that 
Schwartz also was at work upon the MSS. 
of the Greek Apologists. The two scholars 
joined forces, and agreed upon a subdivision 
of labour. Accordingly, for the work 
which fell to his share, Schwartz has had 
the benefit of von Gebhardt’s independent 
work on the materials—especially as con- 
cerns the most important MS., which the 
two have separately collated. Moreover, 
Schwartz cordially acknowledges the aid he 
has received from the counsels of von Wi- 
lamowitz-Mollendorf, who contributes many 
excellent conjectures, and deserves, accord- 
ing to Schwartz, the title of joint-editor of 
Tatian and of Athenagoras alike. From 
scholars of this calibre exceptionally good 
work is to be expected: and in this case 
the expectation is amply justified. 

The name and writings of Athenagoras 
have reached us, as is well known, by the 
slenderest thread of tradition. With the 
exception of Methodius (Bonwetsch p. 130, 
also Epiphan. Haer. 64, 20, Phot. Cod. 234) 
no extant Father knows anything of him. 


The ‘silence of Eusebius,’ here as elsewhere, 
challenges explanation. Rufinus, Jerome, 
even the omnivorous Photius, ignore him 
wholly. Only the questionable Philip of 
Side, as cited by an unknown writer, has 
something—and that in part unlikely—to 
tell of Athenagoras. 

The MS. tradition, as is now conclusively 
proved, hangs from a single thread, namely 
the famous codex (Paris 451) written by 
one Baanes in the year 914 for Arethas, 
the learned Archbishop of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia. This conclusion had been 
approximately anticipated by Harnack, 
whose preliminary survey of the problem 
(Texte u. U. vol. i. 1882) suggested results 
which—apart from errors due to the faulty 
materials then alone available in Otto’s 
Corpus—have since been signally confirmed 
by the labours of von Gebhardt and 
Schwartz. 

That the Paris codex 174 is derived from 
that of Arethas (A); that A originally con- 
tained Tatian’s Oratio ad Graecos ; that the 
scholia (by the second hand) in A are by 
Arethas himself—these and some _ other 
conjectures of Harnack’s were verified by 
von Gebhardt in 1883. That the works of 
Athenagoras are anonymous in A, their 
true author’s name having been supplied by 
a hand of the eleventh century, is an error 
which Harnack owed to von Otto’s collators. 
The scribe of A, Baanes himself, gave both 
tracts to Athenagoras. This fact removes 
one indirect support from Harnack’s theory 
of the early ascription of the Apology of 
Athenagoras to Justin; but there remains 
much to be said in its support. 

Harnack had not ventured to assert the 
dependence on A of two MSS., viz. Paris 
450, which contains Athen. de Resurrectione 
but without the author’s name, and the 
Strassburg MS. famous as the one Greek 
source for the letter to Diognetus, which, 
after suffering many things of opict mures, 
was finally annihilated by von Werder’s 
shells in 1870. 

Schwartz offers conclusive proofs that 
these also, with all other extant copies, are 
of the lineage of A, the prima manus of 
which therefore is our sole MS. evidence 
for the text of Atheragoras. The correc- 
tions of Arethas himself, as well as some 
readings of the Modena (iii. D. 7) and Paris 
(450) MSS., rank as conjectures only, 
sometimes good as conjectures, ut any rate 
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as compared with those of more recent 
editors, of whom—Maranus more especi- 
ally—Schwartz speaks with marked severity. 

The secondary MSS. then fall into four 
groups, headed respectively by the Modena 
and Paris (174 and 450) MSS. and by a 
lost copy of A, from a copy of which, 
similar or identical with Monac. 81, Gesner 





printed what is reputed to be the editio. 


princeps. The burnt Strassburg codex was 
derived from that now at Modena. 

Of the reason for this profound neglect by 
Christian antiquity of one of the very ablest 
of pre-Nicene writers, Mr. Schwartz can 
only offer a very tentative account. He 
was too much of a Platonist for any but 
the Alexandrines ; too realistic in his treat- 
ment of the resurrection for the latter. He 
yielded little material to the historian, none 
to the martyrologist. These reasons, like 
Harnack’s ingenious theory of the Apology, 
leave something to be explained. But 
whatever the cause of the neglect, we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the learned Byzantine 
bishop, but for whom in all probability 
Athenagoras would have been to us at most 
nominis umbra. 

The edition comprises a preface, dealing 
with the materials for the text, and giving 
the readings of the secondary MSS. ; the 
text of the two tracts, with the readings of 
A when rejected, also the corrections of 
Arethas, and critical notes; and lastly 
indices. With regard to the text, that of 
the de Resurr. is in a far more satisfactory 
state than that of the Supplicatio: for some 
reason it would seem to have been less 
frequently copied. As to the indices, the 
eare and thoroughness with which they are 
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done may be partly estimated from the fact 
that they occupy 64 pages to 79 of text. 
OF the 64, 51 are taken up with the 
‘Index graecus’ which cites every occur- 
rence of the most important words (although 
the strictly theological vocabulary is incom- 
plete: e.g. mwvedua) and adds copious illus- 
trative quotations. This part of the work, 
so far as I have been able to test it, is 
beyond praise. The Jndex Nominum et 
Rerum (pp. 81-91) comprises most of the 
material interesting to the classical scholar ; 
e.g. the misquotation of Pindar common to 
Clement Alex. and Athenagoras, probably 
from some one second-hand source. To the 
New Testament quotations I would add a 
reminiscence of Acts xxv. 11 (p. 3, lines 1, 
2); amore obvious use of 1 Tim. ii. 8 (p. 14, 
], 23); of 1 Tim. vi. 16 and Gal. iv. 9 
(p-g 105, aul. ai U6) s abo. ds 2 he 
reference is to Gen. vi. 4; at p. 43, ll. 11, 
12,to 1 Tim. v. 1, 2; at p. 44, 1. 17 probably 
to Rom. i. 27. Of the very few misprints 
uncorrected at p. Xxx., daeOvycKov (p. 39, 
1, 21) is the only one I have observed which 
does not come under the head of accidents 
‘per typothetae culpam post plagulas cor- 
rectas’—a misfortune in which Mr. 
Schwartz is not without companions, 

In spite, therefore, of the somewhat tart 
criticism to which Preuschen (wir fortis » 
peioraque passus) has subjected it in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung (1892, No. 22), 
this edition of Athenagoras may be ealled, 
with trifling deductions, an exemplary piece 
of work. and a worthy sequel to the same 
editor’s Tutian. 





A, RoBertson. 





DR. WORDSWORTH’S EDITION OF THE LATIN VULGATE. 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu 
Christi Latine Secundum Editionem Sancti 
Hieronymi. Ad codicum manuscriptorum 
fidem recensuit IloHANNES WorDSWORTH, 
S.T.P., Episcopus  Sarisburiensis, in 
operis societatem adsumpto Henrico Iutt- 
ANO Wuits, A.M., Societatis 8S. Andreae 
Collegii Theologici Sarisburiensis Uice- 
Principali. Euangelium secundum Lucam. 
Oxonii, e ‘Typographeo Clarendoniano. 
mpccexciil. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis new part of the Bishop of Salisbury’s 
great edition of the Latin Vulgate well 
maintains the character established by its 
predecessors and it is with great satisfaction 


that we see the steady progress made with 
the publication of a work of such vast 
labour. We shall only note the readings in 
a few passages. = 

In vi. 35 we have two readings, both 
representing pydev ameAmilovres, viz. ‘ nihil 
desperantes’ and ‘nihil inde sperantes.’ 
The latter agrees with the A.V., the former 
with the Revised Version. The Greek word 
is of frequent occurrence in Polybius and 
Diodorus and later writers, always in the 
sense ‘despair.’ Nor does there seem any 
reason for giving it a different signification 
(‘to drive to despair’) in Ecclus. xxvii. 21, 
where we are warned not to reveal the 
secret of a friend, since thus we should lose 
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our friend, for a wound may be bound up 
and for reviling there may be reconciliation 
but he that has revealed secrets ar7jAriwev 
(i.e. has lost hope of recovering his friend). 
‘The present editor judges that of the two 
readings ‘inde sperantes ’ is the more likely 
to be Jerome’s emendation, and although 
this is against the usage of the verb else- 
where, it is etymologically admissible as we 
have é.g. dmodaBeiv=AaBeiv azo, and the 
necessity of the context here is all but 
decisive. It is however curious that in this 
case it is conceivable that ‘ nihil desperantes ’ 
might have originated by a clerical error 
from ‘nihil inde sperantes.’ Compare xi. 
20 where ‘ praevenit,’ ‘ pervenit’ for epéace 
may be either a difference of translation or 
an instance of error of transcription. 

In xv. 8 we have a notable instance of 
the undoubtedly true reading being lost 
from all the MSS. The Greek has capot, 
and almost all the Latin copies have ‘ ever- 
tit’ instead of ‘everrit.’ The author of the 
Vatican ‘ correctorium’ (13th cent.) already 
conjectured that ‘everrit’ was the correct 
reading and it was accordingly adopted in 
the Clementine edition. The Old Latin had 
‘scopis mundavit.’ Compare ‘ unoculum’ 
in Matt. xix. 9. Is it not likely also, as 
Bentley conjectured, that ‘tenebrarum’ in 
xi. 36 (=oxorewov) ‘non habens aliquam 
partem tenebrarum’ is a primitive error for 
‘tenebrosam ’ 4 

Some interest attaches to the reading of 
the tenses in xxii. 20, ‘ funditur,’ ‘fundetur’ 
(‘effundetur’). The former corresponds with 
the Greek éxyvvvopevov. In the three Gos- 
pels the MSS. are divided variously between 
the two readings. The confusion between 
present and future of the third conjugation 
is very frequent. We have it in this very 
verb in v. 37, where the original is éxyv0jce- 
rac and some MSS. have ‘effunditur.’ In 
xi. 17 there is practically a consensus for 
‘cadet’ (ximrer). There indeed many MSS. 
have also ‘desolabitur’ for épypotra. In 
both words the editors adopt the reading 
which conforms to the Greek, rightly disre- 


garding the consensus for ‘cadet.’ In xii. 
42 it is not easy to say whether ‘ constituit’ 
for ‘constituet’ has a similar origin or 
represents the Greek future, which has got 
into some few copies from the parallel in St. 
Matthew. In the present case then (xxi. 
20) it seems natural to suppose that the 
original reading was the present in agree- 
ment with the Greek. But when once a 
scribe found the future in one or two copies 
he would be very likely to prefer it (if he 
did not consult the Greek) as more appro- 
priate to the occasion on which the words 
were spoken. The same consideration would 
account for its adoption in the Liturgies, 
which again would influence copyists. That 
this is the true account is certainly con- 
firmed, if not proved, by the fact that ‘ datur’ 
is universally read in v. 19. If the trans- 
lator designedly wrote the future in v. 20, 
why not also in v. 19% But ‘datur’ gave 
no occasion for the clerical error. The 
Liturgies adopt ‘tradetur’ from 1 Cor. xi. 
24 where there is a similar variety, ‘ trade- 
tur, ‘traditur’ as well as ‘frangetur,’ 
‘frangitur.’ So also in St. Luke xxii. 22 
(and parallels) a great majority of MSS. 
have ‘tradetur,’ the Greek being zapadc- 
dora. The present editors adopt the present 
tense in both verses in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, but the future in St. Luke. Surely 
in such a case it is very much a matter of 
accident on which side the majority of MSS. 
happens to fall. A notable instance of a 
clerical error being adopted in a considerable 
majority of MSS. is ‘suspiciens’ for ‘susci- 
piens’ (izoAaBwv) in x. 30. The converse 
error is found in a few MSS. in xix. 5 
(the narrative of Zaccheus), viz. ‘suscipiens’ 
for ‘suspiciens’ (advaBAdpas). 

A curious instance of a marginal gloss 
intruding into the text occurs in more than 
one MS. xxiii. 15 ‘in alio sic remisit eum ad 
uos nam remisi vos ad illum,’ or as it is in 
another MS. ‘in aliquo remisit enim eum ad 
nos nam remisi uos ad illum.’ 

T. K. Assorr. 





ALY’S LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CICERO. 


Cicero, Sein Leben u. Seine Schriften, von 
Friepeich Ay. Berlin: 1891. R. 
Girtner. Mk. 3.60. 


Ir was perhaps inevitable that after the 
undiscriminating homage of generations of 
‘Ciceroniani’ (if we may extend the mean- 
ing of the term) a Nemesis should follow ; 


that Middleton should make way for 
Mommsen. Either view is alike bound to 
irritate us, when we return to the facts 
themselves. We are tempted to say of 
a mixed character such as Cicero’s— 


Odi et amo: cur id fiat, fortasse requiris : 
Nescio: sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. 
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It is the partisanship of historians, friendly 
and hostile, which is to blame if a great 
name suffers temporary injustice. But in 
the end time may be trusted to trim the 
balance. We are probably not far from a 
final estimate of Cicero’s life and character, 
which has been attempted with considerable 
success in the monograph before us. Cicero 
is no longer a ‘fallen greatness’: the. 
‘caricature’ of Drumann and the ‘piquant 
but malicious portraiture’ of Mommsen are 
set aside. At the same time faults and 
failures of character are recognized. 

Dr. Aly holds that ‘it was the misfortune 
of Cicero’s life that he turned his attention 
to a political career’ (p. 190). It was by a 
sort of irony of Fate that he won a marvel- 
lous triumph in attaining the consulate, the 
goal of his ambition, ‘ swo anno’; and that 
having attained it he was confirmed for 
ever in the conviction of his own political 
capacity by his success in crushing the 
Catilinarian conspiracy. This latter success 
ushered in a melancholy train of conse- 
quences, the ruin of his future peace. He 
was no man of blood and iron, to will and 
to do ruthlessly and recklessly. Dr. Aly 
notes his receptivity, an openness to every 
external influence, as a serious bar to his 
political success. There is a good deal in 
this : it is in his statesmanship the counter- 
part of his eclecticism in philosophy ; it 
involves vacillation between conflicting 
claims and interests, a constant ‘respecting 
of persons,’ an incapacity to distinguish the 
true drift of events, as contrasted with the 
unerring instinct of a Caesar. Dr. Aly 
might have observed, in confirmation of this 
view, that as soon as events had simplified 
the issue, in the death-struggle of the 
Republic after Julius Caesar’s assassination, 
Cicero stood for the first and last time as a 
resolute and able leader. His irresolution 
had been intellectual and not moval 

The only novel contribation which Dr. 
Aly offers to the political history of this 
period is his characterization of M. Brutus. 
He was the ‘hard-hearted usurer,’ whose 
creature, the vampire Scaptius, had wrung 
interest at 45 per cent. (it should be 48 per 
cent., ad Att. v. 21 § 11) from the wretched 
people of Salamis. His pitiful selfishness 
wrapt itself in the philosopher’s mantle. 
He joined Pompeius at the last moment, de- 
serted him in the first moment of defeat, and 
betrayed the direction of his flight. He was 
loaded with honours by Caesar, whose heir 
he expected to become. Disappointment 
threw him into the arms of Cassius. He 
imposed on Cicero, who dedicated six 
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treatises to him, as the type of an upright 
republican. Afterwards he goes to the 
Kast, leaving the interests of the patriotic 
party at Rome in the sole charge of Cicero : 
and the two books of the Hpistolae ad M. 
Brutum, which Dr. Aly considers authentic, 
do little to redeem his character from the 
charge of selfish apathy. In vain Cicero 
implores him to return and rally the forces 
of freedom. He had embroiled Cicero with 
Antonius, and he abandoned him to his 
vengeance. ‘To this formidable indictment 
might have been added the fact that M. 
Brutus ‘did not blush to govern Cisalpine 
Gaul for Caesar, while his uncle still held 
Utica against him’ (Merivale ii. 449, Cic. 
Orat. § 34): showing himself however a 
model administrator. 

This is a view which is not likely to be 
generally endorsed. It leaves out of 
account those elements in the character of 
Brutus, which unquestionably commanded 
the respect of many and very different men. 
The view of Shakspeare is a truer one. 
Brutus was academic in his idealism and 
pedantic in his morality. A morose in- 
sistence on his private rights as a money- 
lender, a morbid conviction of his public 
duty as a Brutus, led him alike into crimes 
which were in truth not the exaggeration 
but the perversion of his principles. They. 
were the crimes of a fanatic. This was the 
meaning of Caesar’s words about him, 
Quicquid uolt, ualde uolt. 

We should have liked a fuller treatment 
of the relations between Caesar and Cicero. 
In what did the spell exerted by the one on 
the other consist? For Cicero rebels against 
it and finally shakes himself free from it, 
but in a way which reflects more unfavour- 
ably upon his character than almost any- 
thing else in his life. But Dr. Aly sums up 
the matter thus: ‘to have misunderstood 
Caesar is Cicero’s first and only error, and 
one which exhibits his political insight in a 
bad light, his love of country in an honour- 
able light,’ p. 106. 

So of his relation with Atticus. And 
generally, the Letters are not laid under 
contribution to the same extent as the rest 
of his works. It is» from these that the 
most serious charges of insincerity, duplicity, 
or inconsistency are drawn: and a Life of 
Cicero should meet these fairly. It is 
perhaps on principle that Dr. Aly ignores 
much. He rightly denounces the belittling 
of a great man’s life, to which so much of 
modern biography devotes its energies 
somewhat after the manner of Suetonius. 
‘This rummaging in waste-paper baskets 
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exhibits not the genuine scientific spirit, 
but a paltry curiosity.’ 

Cicero’s vanity is a weakness which 
‘every schoolboy’ has discovered. His 
self-worship was indeed carried to the pitch 
of fanaticism (p. 63). ‘ Fortunately only a 
few fragments of his panegyrical verse have 
come down to us’: but his Speeches afford 
only too much illustration. His biographer 
' pleads that the veto interposed by Metellus 
Nepos (Dee. 31, B.c. 63) had put him on his 
mettle, that in the waning of his greatness 
he lived on the glory of his ‘annus mira- 
bilis,’ that he compensated himself by the 
luxury of self-laudation for the sufferings 
entailed on him by his action against the 
Catilinarians. The damaging fact remains 
that he prided himself on his weak points 
rather than on his real strength. With 
regard to the Catilinarian business Dr. 
Aly weli remarks that posterity condemns 
in a Cicero what it will condone in a 
Caesar. 

We look in vain, however, for any dis- 
cussion of the legal question involved in the 
execution of the conspirators. Points of 
this kind are generally ignored. The wide 
range of the book, including a separate 
notice of each of the orator’s works, per- 
haps precludes it. Thus the pro Cluentio 
is dismissed with an expression of wonder 
that Cicero ever undertook such a case: the 
writer ignores its political interest to eques- 
trian iudices. He is totally unaware of 
Prof. E.. 8. Beesly’s attempt to whitewash 
Catilina: such a ‘ Rettung’ has not been 
attempted, even in our days! (p. 47). 

Space forbids us to criticize the estimate 


offered of Cicero’s philosophical works. It, 


is true doubtless that they are in themselves 
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of less permanent value than his rhetorical 
treatises: true also that indirectly they are 
invaluable as preserving to us much of the 
post-Aristotelian philosophy which might 
otherwise have perished. The reaction of 
Cicero’s theory of knowledge (that of the 
New Academy) upon his oratory is noticed 
(p. 13) and might well be expanded into a 
treatise. The statement that ‘his philo- 
sophy is always only a means to an end’ (p. 
22) appears to us to leave out of account 
much that is afterwards conceded ; unless 
we complete the statement by saying that 
this end was od yvaots GAAG mpagis. Cicero 
had no taste for metaphysics. His task 
was to popularize, to give the results rather 
than pursue the reasoning of the great 
philosophers. But he had an enthusiasm 
for virtue ; and Dr. Aly does well to assign 
him, in recognition of the de Natura Deorum, 
‘an honourable place in the history of re- 
ligious philosophy.’ 

The writer has, in his own words, dis- 
pensed with ‘ the ballast of learned notes’: 
with all references, analyses of chapters, 
marginal headings and the like. This 
seriously detracts from the practical value 
of the work to scholars. But it was evi- 
dently written with a purpose: to con- 
tribute evidence, accessible to all, of the 
permanent interest of the study of Latin, in 
view of the attacks made upon it in the 
Schul-Konferenz of 1890. From this point 
of view Dr. Aly has set an example to the 
defenders of a classical training, which we 
may hope that English scholars may follow 
more frequently than has hitherto been the 
case. 

W. Y. Fausser. 





RONSTROM ON THE STRUCTURE OF VERGIL’'S HEXAMETER. 


Metri Vergiliani recensio. 
Jou. Ronstrom, 
Lundae: 1892. 


Scripsit Th. O. 
Philosophiae Doctor. 
Typis Malmstrémianis. 


Tus short but valuable treatise deals with 
the structure of Vergil’s hexameter: its 
various rhythms, its phases and _ closes, 
whether normal or abnormal, in fact all the 
stock in trade of the great master of melody 
is here rigidly dissected and illustrated by 
examples. ‘lhe work seems to have been 
done thoroughly ; the references are accurate, 
and the quotations well arranged. Inter- 


esting remarks abound. Thus the author 
sees in Vergil’s spondaic endings with Greek 
proper names (such as Oriona, Anchiseo) the 
influence of Catullus : thus too he observes 
that hypermetrical lines which are affected 
by Roman poets are avoided by the Greeks. 
A collection of Vergil’s hypermeters reveals 
that the superfluous syllable is usually -que 
(cp. Kennedy’s Vergil, p. 578); often the 
form -que -que is used as in den. ii. 745 
hominumque deorumque. Here is Dr. 
Ronstrém’s inference from this fact: ‘Iam 
vero cum haec iteratio iis omnibus locis 
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cernatur, ubi diremptio sententiarum post 
priorem versum interpunctione significatur, 
credendum videtur illius iterationis ipsius 
causa hae licentia usum erse poetam, non 
versuum coniungendorum causa.  Retineri 
igitur non potest epicus noster, quin etiam 
tum que encliticam iteret, ut assolet, cum 
una syllaba longior fiat versus. Quamobrem 
alienum non est putare hune usum hyperme- 
trorum versuum in elegantia et venustate 
quadam ponendum esse, qua poeta decus 
versibus addere voluerit’ (p. 15). It is 
amazing how before the advances of re- 
search the licentious poet, imagined of school- 
boys, insensibly discovers himselfas the friend 
of order and subject of law. 

The monosyllabic endingsof lines areneatly 
assorted ; these we find that the poet employs 
sometimes for sonorous effect, sometimes for 
emphasis, and sometimes to produce an 
archaic colour. Ionic a minoricloses are rare 
inVergil, such as animamque, terebintho ; they 
are chiefly confined to Greek proper names. 
Dr. Roénstrém supplies full references on this 
and on many other points. 

It is a pity that Dr. Rénstrém did not add 
to the completeness of his work by a full 
account of that branch of Vergil’s prosody 
which concerns the quantities of letters and 
syllables. Vergil writes guas non oraveris 
urbes (den. vi. 92), Horace dixeris esse satis 
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(Sat. i. 4, 41, cp. ii. 3, 220), but Ovid 
dederis in carmina vires (Fust. i. 17); it 
would have been instructive to see how so 
excellent a metrist would have discussed this 
question. Indeed the whole subject of 
Roman prosody requires a methodical treat- 
ment. Some scholar with leisure at his 
command would confer a great boon by 
compiling a complete digest of Latin prosody. 
The nature of the Saturnian, the metres of 
Plautus and Terence, the prosody of Catullus 
and Lucretius, of Vergil and Horace, of 
Phaedrus and the elegiac poets, of Manilius, 
of the poets of the silver age and the deca- 
dence, would afford a noble field for the 
application of exact knowledge. Why are 
we in England inundated with school editions 
of Vergil and Cicero and Livy, tedious 
repetitions of perfectly ascertained facts, 
when so many questions connected with the 
classics remain unexplored or only partially 
investigated? Alas! the siren bookseller 
is too much with us; our younger scholars 
listen mainly to the music of his familiar 
exhortation—O cives, quaerenda pecunia 
primum est. Dr. Ronstrém has broken 
fruitful ground ; Sweden speaking through 
him may perhaps suggest to England better 
things. 
S. G. Owen. 





STATIUS. 


De P. Papirtii Statii Thebaide: scripsit 
Rupo.puus Hew, Dr. Phil. Berolini, apud 
Mayerum et Mullerum. 1892. 


Up to the end of last century Statius was 
reckoned one of the considerable poets of 
the world. Then a change took place. 
The new interest in science and in the most 
imaginative kind of pcetry—things which 
are Greek—cast into the shade the more 
rhetorical literature of Rome. Statius’ 


master, Virgil, his acknowledged superior— 


of my flame 
those sparkles were the seeds, which I 
derived 
from the bright fountain of celestial fire 
that feeds unnumbered lamps: the song I 
mean 
which sounds Aeneas’ wanderings— 1 


was depreciated in comparison with the 
more natural and simple Homer: and for 


1 Dante, Purgatorio xxi. (Cary’s translation). 


Statius himself the change meant extinction. 
He ceased to be read except by a few 
scholars and specialists. This fate was not 
altogether deserved, though it is difficult to 
see how it can be reversed. Statius labours 
under an accidental disadvantage. He 
wrote for an audience which knew well all 
the names and stories of Greek mythology, 
and he could be allusive without being 
obscure: but ignorance of these stories is 
now becoming more and more common. 
When Statius writes :— 


quis non in funera cunctos 
Heliadum ramos lacrimosaque germina duxit 
et Phrygium silicem atque ausum contraria 
Phoebo 
carmina nec foeda gavisam Pallada buxo 1— 
(Silvae v. 3, 85 f.) 


there are few schoolboys who would recog- 
nize quickly the stories of the sisters of 
Phaéthon, Niobe, and Marsyas: and the 
invention of the flute by Athena is still less 
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familiar.! Besides this allusiveness Statius 
no doubt has positive faults, such as mis- 
placed ingenuity and misplaced inflation of 
style: ‘tumidus poeta’ he has been called 
‘et ompia ridicule exaggerans.’ But these 
faults do not pervade all his work: much of 
it is subtle, pleasing and graceful in a high 
degree. 

Dr. Helm has set himself to investigate 
the obligations of Statius to earlier poets. 
Is this a profitable enquiry, and does it 
yield any interesting results? Nothing, it 
must be said, that quite justifies a disserta- 
tion of some 200 pages, but still some points 
worth noting. Homer, it appears, is directly 
imitated by Statius in many passages: for 
instance in Zeb. vii. 261 f. there is fre- 
quent translation from the Ne@v Katadoyos. 
Virgil, therefore, has not yet entirely sup- 
planted the Greek poet, as he did in later 
centuries. But Statius, no doubt, had 
special reason to be acquainted with the 
poets of Greece. His father lectured upon 
them, he tells us in the St/vae, not merely 
expounding the lyric poets and explaining 
the principles of the Pindaric strophe— 


qua lege recurrat 
Pindaricae vox flexa lyrae— 
(Silv. v. 3, 151) 


but also giving a paraphrase in prose of 
Homer, which reproduced all the force and 
fire of the original :— 


tu par adsuetus Homero 
ferre iugum senosque pedes ae juare solutis 
versibus et nunquam passu breviore re- 
linqui.? 


It is not surprising that the son knows his 
Homer. Statius appears to have seen the 
force and picturesqueness of a touch in the 
Homeric Doloneia, an idea which some 
critics made away with by excision of a 
line—Iliad x. 496— 


‘ ‘ ” fol 5 /, 
kakov yap ovap kehadnduw erertn 
‘ , ’ > oh fas \ ~ ? / 
tiv voKT Oiveidao ais bua pytw ’AOnvns— 


1 Heinsius’ ‘foeda” seems the best word to read 
in the passage (fida MSS., fissa, victa, a/.). ‘Athena 
who rejoiced not in the deforming flute’—who 
rejected it because it distorted her face—is an allu- 
sion to the ducdpbaruov aloxos which was the 
alleged cause of its rejection (v. Telestes, fr. i., 
Bergk. Poet. Lyr. vol. iii.). 

2 i.e. keeping stride with Homer. He was the 
‘Butcher and Lang’ of the first century. ‘verbis’ 
for ‘ versibus’ is one of Bahrens’ unfortunate conjec- 
tures. ‘versus soluti’ are verses with the metre 
taken out, i.c. prose: ‘ verba soluta’ would presum- 
ably mean letters or syllables ! 


for in the Zhebais he writes :— 


fors illi praesaga quies, nigrasque gravatus 
per somnum Thebas et Thiodamanta vide- 
bat (Theb. x. 624). 


Passing to Latin poets, Dr. Helm finds 
that Statius took some hints from the plays 
of Seneca (Oedipus and Phoenissae)—Seneca 
having followed Euripides, whom Statius 
does not directly imitate. Statius also 
owed something to Ovid: compare Ov. Met. 
jii. 32 f. with Stat. Zheb. v. 508 f., and Met. 
xi. 589 with 7heb. x. 80 f. (the cave of 
Somnus). This examination results in 
showing the superiority of Ovid, who ‘ ut 
homo vere poeta’ is more simple, natural 
and picturesque than his suceessor (Helm, 
pp. 59-67). The influence of Lucretius 
appears chiefly in the Invocation of the 
Earth-goddess, Zeb. viii. 303 f., which is 
modelled on the Address to Venus. But it 
is to Virgil that Statius owes the largest 
debt ; he constantly follows him in language, 
incident and versitication. In the plot and 
structure of the epic Virgil’s influence 
would seem to have been sometimes harmful. 
The fact that warfare begins in the seventh 
book of Virgil caused Statius to reserve the 
actual siege of Thebes for the same point in 
his poem, with the result that in the first 
six books the action drags a little and there 
is much that is not very important for the 
main story. Here however Statius had 
Epic precedent, for Antimachus of Colophon 
is said to have expanded the same theme 
with such skill ‘ut xxiv. volumina impleret 
antequam septem duces usque ad Thebas 
duceret.’ Further, imitation of Virgil's 
eighth book (Aeneas and Evander) has 
made Statius’ first book obscure and incon- 
sistent—it is night at the outset, but this is 
forgotten and we have a feast by day as in 
the Aeneid. Dr. Helm next proceeds to 
discuss various passages of doubtful authen- 
ticity, acting on the admirable principle 
‘libidini, qua viri docti quicquid ipsis 
displicet poetae adimere non verentur, quod 
eius per vires nostras fieri posset, obsistere ’ 
(p. 149). He then deals briefly with the 
relations of Statius to Lucan and Valerius 
Flaccus, both of whom died before the 
Thebais was written (‘ante Thebaidem 
editam aut inceptam,’ p. 150), and discusses 
at greater length the connexion between the 
work of Statius and that of his contemporary 
Silius, whose claims to priority are more 
doubtful, bringing his essay to a close with 
an encomium upon Statius, whom he places 
above Virgil in the art of delineating 
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character, and above Silius, Flaccus, and 
Lucan in the art of constructing an Epic 
narrative. 

The whole enquiry is a somewhat unat- 
tractive one. You do not account for or 
exhaust the qualities of a poet by tabulating 
the passages which have influenced him ‘ any 
more,’ as Goethe said, ‘than you explain 
away the strength of a strong man by 
reckoning up the nourishing food which he 
has eaten.’ Echoes or reminiscences of an 
earlier poet are things which an instructed 
reader will feel; but there is no good 
reason for collecting and analyzing them at 
length. <A long dissertation could be justi- 
fied only by unusual insight or by a success- 
ful attempt to make the two poets illustrate 
and explain each other: and though Dr. 
Helm does not descend to the level of the 
scholar (Friesemann) who proposed ‘arcano 
Julgentes lumine posites’ in Zheb. i. 210, 
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forgetting the Virgilian ‘ florentes aere 
vatervas,’ he does not seem to be acutely 
sensitive to the recurrence of a Virgilian 
cadence (e.g. on p. 27 he quotes ‘unde haee 
tam clara repente | numina,’ Zheb. x. 236, 
apparently without any suspicion that it is 
an echo of ‘unde haec tam clara repente | 
tempestas), and he sometimes misses the 
obvious in his reading of Statius, eg. on p. 
42 he does not quote Oedipus’ speech to the 
end, although the last words make his point 
much clearer—‘ modo digna veni, mea 
pignora nosces, ‘come but in thy full 
malignity, and thou wilt find them true 
sons of mine’: this speech, he wishes to 
show, has reminiscences of Seneca, who had 
written 


agite, O propago cara, generosam indolem 
probate factis. 


W. R. Harpie. 





A. COLLIGNON ON PETRONIUS. 


Etude sur Pétrone; la critique littéraire, 
Vimitation et la parodie dans le Satiricon. 
A. Cotuienon. Pp. viii.+ 406. Paris: 
Hachette. 1892. 


M. CouiiGNon’s study is chiefly concerned, 
as his second title indicates, with the relation 
of Petronius, as critic or imitator, to other 
authors and forms of literature. 

Chap. I. (pp. 1-49) deals with the analysis 
and form of the Satiricon, and with its place 
in Roman literature. There is little in this 
chapter that calls forremark, except the state- 
ment on p. 9, note 1, that the Trau MS. begins 
with the words Jpse nescit quid habeat c. 37. 
The MS. really begins with the words uenerat 
iam tertius dies c. 26. The results which the 
author draws from his comparison of the 
Satiricon with the Menippean Satires of 
Varro, the ’AzoxoAoktvtwots of Seneca, the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius and the Greek 
novels are not in any degree new. On the 


Sumendae voces a plebe semotae, ut fiat ‘odi 
profanum uulgus et arceo.’ 


Most of c. 118 is treated twice in this 
manner. 

Chap. III. attacks the question of parody 
and imitation in the Satirtcon, with special 
reference to the ‘Troiae halosis’ and the 
‘de bello ciuili.’ As ‘to ‘the ‘first,, M. 
Collignon concludes, no doubt rightly, that 
there is no intention of parodying Vergil, 


other hand, the important suggestion of 
Elimar Klebs (PAilologus xlvii. 623 ff.) that 
the wrath of Priapus incurred by Encolpius 
served as a Lettmotiv to give unity to the 
composition, is relegated to a footnote on 
p. 8, although quoted with approval; it 
reappears in a position of greater honour 
on p. 323. It was scarcely necessary to 
waste words on the theory that the Satiricon 
is identical with the sealed document des- 
patched by Petronius to Nero. 

Chap. II. (pp. 51-108) proves, at consider- 
able length, that Petronius was an Epicu- 
rean in morals and religion, and a supporter 
of the ‘Classical’ theory in literature. 
This part of the book would be improved 
by compression, The passages of Petronius 
which contain literary criticisms (ce. 1-5, 
88, 116) are printed at full length, with 
illustrations from other authors in parallel 
columns. ‘These are sometimes filled with 
unnecessarily diffuse references, ¢.g. af 


La citation d’Horace: Odi profanum, &e., est 
tirée de 1} Ode I. du livre III., vers 1. 


and adopts the opinion of M. Souriau (and 
others) that Petronius utilized an exercise 
in the free adaptation of themes already 
treated by classical authors, which he con- 
sidered of suflicient merit to be put into the 
mouth of Eumolpus. Little, however, is 
gained by printing the poem at length, with 
interspersed quotations from Vergil which 
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correspond more or less closely in sense or 
expression. There is no excuse for such 
rapprochements as the following : 

13. Hoe ad furta compositus Sinon 

14, Firmabat et mens semper in damnum 
potens. 

II. 54. si mens non laeua fuisset. 

22. ictusque resilit et dolis addit fidem. 

Ll. 43. aut ulla putatis 

dona carere dolis Danawum ? 

M. Collignon next discusses the interesting 
question as to the relation of the poem ‘de 
bello ciuili’ to the Pharsalia of Lucan. 
This problem has called forth several expres- 
sions of opinion within recent years. For 
a long period, the discussion was almost 
confined to the writings of Justin Méssler,! 
who in a series of dissertations endeavoured 
to prove that Petronius’ poem was intended 
as a criticism in detail of the opening por- 
tion of the Pharsalia. He assumed that 
Petronius was acquainted with the first three 
books only of the Pharsalia, i.e. with those 
published during Lucan’s lifetime. As 
Lucan’s death falls in 65 a.p. and that of 
Petronius (if he be identical with the 
courtier of Nero) in the following year, it 
would seem highly improbable that the latter 
could have used the last seven books of the 
Pharsalia, which, according to the ‘ Vita 
Lucani’ of Vacca, were published after the 
poet’s death. Westerburg, however, who 
in Rheinisches Museum 1883, pp. 93-96, 
upheld the theory that Petronius intended 
to parody and travesty Lucan, and at the 
same time to ridicule the critics who blamed 
the absence of epic machinery in the Phar- 
salia, detected, as he supposed, traces of the 
influence of book vii. on the poem of 
Petronius, and concluded that that author 
had heard the seventh book at a recitation 
during Lucan’s lifetime. Westerburg’s 
theory, however, found no favour with 
scholars, and was unhesitatingly condemned 
by Friedlinder (Bursian’s Jahresberichte 
1886, p. 196), Jeep (ibid. 1850, p. 182) and 
Klebs (Philologus xlvii. p. 631). Friedlander, 
in the Jahresberichte for 1892, p. 163, ex- 
presses his agreement with the last-named 
scholar, that ‘ the purpose of the “‘ carmen de 
bello ciuili” is simply to put into practice the 
requirement that for the painfully accurate 
handling of history a free and _ poetical 
treatment should be substituted, and the 
reduction of events to their causes replaced 
by the intervention of divine powers.’ 


1 Besides the four dissertations enumerated by M. 
Collignon on p. 190, a fifth was posthumously pub- 
lished in Philologus |. p. 722 sqq. Mossler died in 
1874. 


Similar opinions have been expressed within 
the last year by Ribbeck, in the last volume 
of his History of Roman Poetry, pp. 125, 
163 (‘The poem as a whole does not claim to 
be an elaborated work of art, but is merely 
intended to illustrate the theoretical position 
of the writer. All idea of ridicule is com- 
pletely absent.’) and Schanz, in the second 
volume of his History of Roman Literature, 
p. 291 (‘The questivn arises whether the 
interlude is a parody (travesty) or an 
illustrative example of the theory set 
forth. We must decide in favour of the 
latter alternative: for the intervention of 
divine powers is cousistently carried through, 
in opposition to Lucan, who disdains the 
use of the ‘apparatus mythologicus.” ’). 
With this, which may now be considered 
the orthodox, view M. Collignon is in sub- 
stantial agreement, regarding the poem as 
an exercise, probably of Petronius’ earlier 
years, consisting in the adaptation of a part 
of the Pharsalia to the requirements of the 
traditional school of Epic poetry. Again 
we have the parallel passages drawn out in 
great detail, and here it is impossible to 
follow M. Collignon, who not only sees traces 
of the influence of book vii. of the Phar- 
salia, but also of various other books of that 
poem. It may with safety be asserted that 
not one of the passages quoted proves that 
Petronius was acquainted with any of the 
later books of the Pharsalia. One instance 
will be sufficient to show the nature of the 
parallels on which M. Collignon relies :-— 

187. Sed postyuam turmae nimbos tregere 
ligatos. 

IV. 50, 51. Pigro bruma gelu, siccis 
Aquilonibus haerens, 

Aethere constricto pluuias in nube tenebat. 

Comment is unnecessary. It should be 
noted that, if M. Collignon’s thesis could be 
established, to the effect that ‘the entire 
‘¢ Pharsalia ’’ was in the hands of Petronius,’ 
it would be well-nigh impossible to maintain 
the identification of the author of the 
Satiricon with the ‘elegantiarum arbiter’ 
of Nero. M. Collignon, who casts doubt 
upon the assumed identity of the two per- 
sonages, fails to make the use which might be 
expected of this argument ; for, although on 
p. 357 we read ‘It is more than probable 
that Petronius knew the whole Pharsalia 
and not merely the first three books, the 
only ones published in the lifetime of 
Lucan ’—who, be it remembered, died only 
a year before Petronius—he writes on the 
next page, ‘These imitations cannot then 
serve to establish a date,’ and leaves the 
question unsettled. 
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In Chap. IV. (pp. 227-326) are collected 
the reminiscences of earlier authors found 
in Petronius. Some interesting parallels 
are here drawn, and we are not surprised to 
find that the writer who speaks of ‘ Horatii 
curiosa felicitas’ should betray, often by 
the use of a single word or short phrase, 
his intimate acquaintance with the diction of 
the earlier poet. Reminiscences of Ovid are 
also not infrequent. But in this case, as in 
others, M. Collignon’s lists of parallels are 


Petr. chap. 44, 1. 8. non...buecam panis inuenire 
potul. 

chap. 43, 1. 26. Durae buecae fuit, linguosus. 

chap. 64, p. 43. 1. 20. Buceca, bueca, quot sunt 
hic ? 

chap. 70, 1. 5. Ad buecam. 

The above speaks for itself. On the other 
hand, some curious and instructive parallels 
are absent. M. Collignon complains of the 
scarcity of parallels between the work of 
Petronius and the Menippean Satires of 
Varro : yet he omits the following :— 

Petr. ce. 46,1. 19 uolo illum ad domusio- 
nem aliquid de iure gustare; c. 48, 1. 30 
in domusionem tamen literas didici. 

Varro, Sat. Men. fr. 517. Diogenem 
literas scisse, domusioni quod satis esset. 

As M. Collignon does not shrink from 
enumerating expressions which Petronius 
and Seneca independently borrowed from the 
common stock of colloquial Latin, he might 
have noticed the pleonastic use of inczpere 
uelle (or coept uelle), which occurs in the 
’ArokoXoxitvrwars ¢. 14 (incipit patronus uelle 
respondere), and is found three times in the 
Satiricon } (cc. 9, 70, 98). 

Pp. 312-326 are devoted to the Greek 
sources of Petronius ; but no very tangible 
result is arrived at. On p. 322, note l, 
one or two parallels are drawn from 
Herodas, and points of general similarity 
between the MuyiapBor and the work of 
Petronius are justly indicated. To the 
parallels may be added the use of roddWnazpov 
by Herodas (v. 30) as compared with Petr. 
ce. 57, 1. 3 (cp. c. 27, 1. 37). The position of 
Gastron in the fifth MupéapBos reminds us 
forcibly of the early days of Trimalchio (ce. 
69, 1. 16, 76, 1. 20). Crusius, however, goes 
much too far when, in comparing Herodas 
v. 27 dvOpw7ds ci’, jpaprov with Petr. c. 75, 
]. 2 homines sumus, non dei, he says ‘the 
coincidence is not due to chance.’ The 
phrase is merely proverbial; see Otto, 


1 Oddly enough, Friedlander’s note on the use is 
attached to a passage where it does not occur in the 
text of Petronius, but is printed without a word of 
explanation in the ‘lemma.’ 
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often the result of uncritical compilation. 
He justly criticizes Gottschlich for tracing 
the influence of Seneca in the use of the 
formula J nunc et...., and quotes instances 
from Horace, Juvenal, and Vergil, although 
omitting that which is perhaps the earliest, 
Prop. ii. 29; 23. It is therefore somewhat 
surprising to meet with the following within 
a few pages (in a list of phrases common to 
Petronius and the ’AzoxoAokvvTwots) :— 


Sen. 
wener it, 


Apokol. i. 7. Dicam quod mihi in bueccam 


Sprichworter, s. v. homo 2, where to the 
quotations from  Petronius, Pliny the 
younger (Zpp. v. 3, 2) and Juvenal (vi. 283) 
should be added Plin. VY. H. Praef. 18, 
Homines enim sumus et occupati offictis. 
This leads me to mention a turn of expres- 
sion which, belonging originally to colloquial 
language, forces its way into elevated prose 
soon after the time of Petronius, having 
been previously almost wholly confined to 
comedy, epistolary prose, and other styles of 
composition where colloquial expressions 
were in place. I refer to the use of the nega- 
tive in comparisons, which is_ specially 
frequent in the case of dv@pwros—homo. As 
the instances hitherto collected are somewhat 
widely dispersed in commentaries &e., I 
subjoin the following list of those in which 
dvOpwros or homo (mulier) forms a term of 
comparison:— Philemon (fr. incert. 155 
Kock orpatiara xoix avOpwre, Menander Opy7 
Sr. 363 Krijoirros obk avOpwros, Krobylos /r. 
incert. 8 kdpwos ovk avOpwros, Plaut. Stich. 
i. 2, 7 non homines sed sues, Asin, il. 4, 88 
lupus non homo, Ter. Hee. ii. 1, 17 lapidem 
non hominem, Cic. Att. i. 18, 1 non homo 
sed ‘litus atque aer et solitudo mera,’ Pis. 
Jr. 6 beluam non hominem, Aft. vil. 13, 6 
non hominem sed scopas solutas, M. Plotius 
Sacerdos p. 461, 30 K (of Pompey) non homo 
sed ropio, Catull. cxv. 8non homo sed mentula, 
Petron. 38 phantasia non homo, 43 discordia 
non homo, 44 piper non homo, 74 codex non 
mulier, Plin. VW. H. xxxv. 81 non hominem 
sed iracundiam (omitted in the lists), Quint. 
x. 1, 112 (Cicero) non iam hominis nomen 
sed eloquentiae habeatur (omitted in the 
lists), Schol. Juv. iv. 77 (of Pegasus) liber 
uulgo non homo diceretur, Lucian, Dial. 
Mar. 12, 2 Aios, otk dvOpw7os, Jul. Capitol. 
Balb. et Max. 11, 1 non hominem sed 
Cyclopem, Vopise. Bon. 15, 2 amphoram non 
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hominem, Amm. Mare. xvii. 11, 1 capella non 
homo. (Apul. Met. viii, 25 has been quoted, 
but is not a true instance. Laberius fr. 47 
Ribbeck and Cie. Q. fr. ii. 9, 3 are less 
direct parallels.) The chronological arrange- 
ment will illustrate the remark made above 
as to the history of the expression. 

Comparatively few cases are as yet col- 
lected in which homo does not form a term of 
comparison: Petronius and Herodas, how- 
ever, both figure in the list :—Philemon /*. 
incert. 123 odtyy appev’, ov wayepov, Herodas 
vi. 4 AlGos, od dovAn, T2 Epc’, odx iplavres], 
Theocr, xv. 8 cidedv, od otknow, Asklepiades, 
Anth, Pal. v. 181 Anoriy, ob Oepdrovr’, Petron. 
58 mufrius non magister, 134 lorum in aqua 
non inguina Mart. x. 55, 7 non manus sed 
statera (omitted in previous lists). 

M. Collignon is not indisposed to believe 
that Petronius may have borrowed the frame- 
work of his story from a Greek realistic 
novel for which he would suggest the title 
IIpiareta. Biicheler, in a private communica- 
tion quoted on p. 324, note 1, inclines to the 
same view, but suggests MacowAwrtixa as the 
title. The question as to the existence of 
such novels is, however, at present unsettled. 
M. Collignon appears not to be acquainted 
with Thiele’s article in Aus der Anomia 
(1890), in which an unsuccessful attempt is 
made to deduce the existence of this class of 
literature from a passage in Cornificius ad 
Her. i. 8, closely paralleled by Cic. Jnv. i. 
19. More recently a controversy has arisen 
between Th. Biirger (Hermes xxvii. 345 ff.), 
who seeks to prove that the MiAyovaxd of 
Aristides and similar works (v. Ov. J'rist. ii. 
412 ff.) were not collections of tales but 
actual novels, and Rohde (heinisches 
Museum xviii. 125 ff.), who defends the posi- 
tion which he laid down (Der griechische 
Roman) to the effect that the realistic novel 
is unknown in Greek literature, and that an 
impassable gulf separates the Novellen of 
Aristides and others from the romances of 
the Second Sophistic. He seems to have the 
best of the argument, nor does it appear to 
me that, if we adopt Klebs’ attractive theory 
as to the influence of Priapus in determining 
the successive adventures of Encolpius, we 
are obliged to assume that Petronius adopted 


Petron. c. 37, 1. 10 quemuis ex istis 
babaecalis in rutae folium coniciet. 

C. 39,1. 6 hoe uinum inquit nos oportet 
suaue faciatis (cp. 48, 1. 3). 


On the whole our verdict must be that the 
book suffers from undue expansion and lack 


1 Geschichte der rém. Dichtung iii. 168. 
NO. LX. VOL, VII, 
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the motive from a Greek author, nor that his 
own originality may not have led him thus 
to parody the wanderings of Odysseus pur- 
sued by the wrath of Poseidon. (That this 
was the intention of the author may be 
inferred from certain touches of detail in 
ec. 97, 105, 127, 132, noticed in M. Collig- 
non’s book pp. 317-319.) 

In the last chapter the author seeks to 
draw conclusions, which are chiefly of a 
negative character. He is extremely scepti- 
eal as to the identification of Petronius 
Arbiter with the ‘arbiter elegantiae’ of 
Tacitus. He finds insuperable difficulties in 
believing either (1) that ‘ Arbiter’ was the 
true cognomen of C. Petronius, on which 
Tacitus hazarded a pun, or (2) that a later 
age baptized the author of the Satiricon 
Arbiter in allusion to the words of the 
historian. As to (1) the theory of Biicheler 
(now supported by Ribbeck?) is not that 
Tacitus was the author of the play on words, 
but that he embedded in his text the phrase 
current at Nero’s court ; while with regard 
to (2)—the explanation of Mommsen, to 
which Schanz? has recently given a qualified 
adhesion—it may be observed that the cog- 
nomen appears in no ancient author earlier 
than Terentianus Maurus, which leaves an 
ample interval for the process assumed to 
have taken place. Neither theory seems to 
present unsurmountable difficulties. 

On p. 328 we read that ‘Gerhard had 
already demonstrated the importance of the 
words in c. 126, p. 94,1. 16: Osculum quale 
Prasxiteles habere Dianam credidit, which are 
justified by the Artemis Colonna of the 
Berlin Museum.’ The identification has 
little in its favour, and it seems highly 
probable that the text should be cor- 
rected so as to make Petronius refer to 
the Cnidian Aphrodite. Otto Jahn suggested 
Cnidiam or Dionem, Meyer Dionam, Biicheler 
(ed. min.) deam (= Cnidiam). See Studnicz- 
ka, Vermutungen zur griechischen Kunst- 
geschichte, p. 36. 

The book ends with appendices on the 
fragments of Petronius, and cvincidences in 
expression with Martial and Juvenal, to 
which might be added :— 


Martial xi. 31, 16 
ut condat uario uafer sapore 
in rutae foliwm Capellianae. 
v. 78, 16 uinum tu facies bonum 


bibendo. 

of arrangement, while in some respects it is 
singularly uncritical. H. Stuart JONEs. 
2 Geschichte der rom, Litteratur ii. 297. 
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GOUMY’S 
Les Latins. Par Epovarp Goumy. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 3 fr.50. 


Ir is to be inferred from M. Goumy’s 
posthumous work that he was not ardently 
Jevoted to the form of his country’s con- 
stitution : one leading note of these essays 
being a strong parti pris for Caesarism, or 
at least an antipathy to the republican 
institutions of Rome. For the rest, they 
are brightly and pleasantly written, if not 
always to be taken quite seriously : and are 
in fact—if M. Goumy’s mot about the De 
Amicitia and De Senectute may be applied to 
himself—-‘ Declamatiunculae non sans quelque 
agrément.’ The preface states that the 
author had no intention of writing a history 
of Latin literature: literary criticism pure 
and simple plays a subordinate part: by 
Les Latins are meant not only the works but 
also the men, much more in fact the latter 
than the former. We deduce the personality 
and motives of an author from his own 
writings—a much more immediately inter- 
esting process, as offering a wide field for 
speculation, than a merely impersonal 
survey of so many pages of verse or prose. 
This is the method of M. Gaston Boissier as 
a critic of Juvenal: and if the method does 
not always tend to the actual advancement 
of learning, it is at least generally amusing. 
M. Goumy’s ingenious imagination has thus 
arrayed before us a very remarkable 
gallery of portraits,—including a Sallust who 
plunders his province apparently out of pure 
esprit, and a Lucretius who is a combination 
of St. Paul and Buffon. With Cicero the 
process of hypothesis will not work 
satisfactorily, because we know so much 
about him already: but that has not saved 
the unfortunate orator from some thirty 
pages of ultra-Mommsenian depreciation : 
after reading which one is really surprised 
that an author who merited ‘1l’écrasant 
arrét de Mommsen “ Feuilletoniste! ’’’ should 
still be studied in schools. Cicero the man 
has always been an easy prey to those who 
wish to display independence of the effete 
judgments of antiquity. But in this instance 
he has been so unlucky as to fall into the 
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hands of a vehement anti-Republican—and 
even Catiline is partially whitewashed at 
his expense. When that conspirator was 
driven from the senate by Cicero’s eloquence, 
it was apparently the expelled and not the 
expeller who was the real hero of the occa- 
sion, 

Modern French criticism is apt to be 
rather exasperatingly flippant, and to treat 
its victims with a familiarity that generally 
oversteps the line of contempt. Much of 
Les Latins would be regarded as simply im- 
pertinent in English: but it is redeemed 
from impertinence by the amiable vivacity 
of the French language. The book is 
eminently French, not only in liveliness but 
in the constant comparisons between the 
national literature and that of Rome, usually 
to the disadvantage of the latter. That 
Terence should be placed below Moliére is 
intelligible : and perhaps admirers of André 
Chenier may hold him superior to Catullus. 
But patriotism has its limits: and when we 
are told that ‘ Lachaud valait bien Cicéron,’ 
we feel that they have certainly been reached. 
Nevertheless the present author has often 
shown that he possessed a true and fine 
literary judgment. He is quite free from 
that enthusiasm for mere antiquity which 
has sometimes caused a very good scholar to 
be a very bad critic: and on the whole the 
essays on Virgil and Catullus show a real 
and genuine appreciation. They do not con- 
tain very much that is absolutely new— 
which indeed would be difficult—but they 
do contain (more especially the chapter on 
Virgil) a great deal of sound literary criti- 
cism. Nay, even Cicero has his meed of 
praise as at least a consummate artist in 
words: an excellence which surely might 
go far to justify the derided publication of 
speeches which no doubt have ceased after 
nineteen centuries to palpitate with actuality, 
One is sometimes tempted to wish that so 
sane a judge as M. Goumy had given us 
more criticism of style and fewer person- 
alities: but then his book would perhaps 
have been less readable. Certainly it 
would not have been so amusing. 


A. D. GopiLeEy. 
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HOFFMAN AND JORDAN’S CATALOGUE OF THE FISHES OF GREECE. 


A Catalogue of the Fishes of Greece, with 
Notes on the Names now in use and those 
employed by Classical Authors. By 
Horace Apptson Horrman and Davip 
Srarr Jorpan. From the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Science, Phila- 
delphia, August 17th, 1892. 


Tus is a catalogue of the fishes now found 
in Greek waters, classified according to their 
families and species, with the ancient and 
modern Greek names of each fish (when 
these are known), a list of the principal 
references made to it by classical writers 
and a summary of the statements made 
about it by them. The catalogue is based 
partly upon that of Apostolides (in La 
Péche en Gréce, Athens, 1883) and partly 
upon collections made in Greece by Hoffman. 
The purely zoological portion of the paper 
is the work of Dr. Jordan. What is of 
principal interest to the classical student 
is of course the identifications of fish now 
found in Greece with those mentioned by 
ancient writers. In making these, much 
weight has evidently been attached by the 
authors to resemblances between ancient 
and modern Greek fish-names. But although 
the persistence of popular names of animals 
is undoubtedly very great, it can scarcely 
furnish a secure basis for identification of 
species. The looseness with which the 
common people in every age apply names is 
well known. To take a single example, [ 
am assured on competent authority that in 
the United States the name ‘sucker’ is 
given to nearly fifty species of fish. More- 
over, there is always the possibility that a 


name which has remained in use since the 
time of Aristotle is not now applied to the 
same fish as in his day. Hence mere resem- 
blance of name should not be accepted as 
proof of identity unless supported by other 
evidence. The data collected by Hoffman 
are however interesting, and both classical 
students and scientists will be grateful for 
them. The lists of references to the works 
of ancient writers and the summaries of the 
information given by them about particular 
kinds of fish are much less satisfactory. 
They are not complete, and doubtless were 
not intended to be so; but it is hard in 
some cases to see what principle guided the 
authors of the catalogue in their selection. 
A single example, taken at random, may 
suffice. Under cadry (Loops salpa L.) eight 
references to Aristotle and one to Athenaeus 
are given ; but those to Oppian Hal. i. 110, 
Aelian ix. 7, Ovid Hal. 121, Pliny ix. 68, 
etc., from which one or two additional facts 
may be gleaned, are omitted entirely. To 
obtain a reasonably complete survey of the 
ancient ichthyological literature one must 
look elsewhere, e.g. to Giinther’s Catalogue 
of the Acanpterygian Fishes in the British 
Museum, or even to the much older work of 
Salviani, Agquatilium <Animalium Historia. 
The principal value of the catalogue will no 
doubt be as a list of the fishes now found in 
Greece. Of its accuracy as such only an 
expert can judge. But as an aid to the 
identification of ancient Greek fishes it is 
decidedly insufficient. 
H. W. Haycey. 


Harvard University. 





By Moses S. 


The Substantives of Terence. 
Johns Hopkins 


Staucurer. Thesis: 1891. 

University. 

In this dissertation we have a detailed account of 
the 950 substantives found in Terence, followed by a 
complete index of all the occurrences. A similar 
work by Rassow, Leipzig 1881, has enabled the writer 
to draw comparisons between the use of Plautus and 
that of Terence ; with the general result that Caesar 
was right in characterizing Terence as puri sermonis 
amator and that the vocabulary of Terence is not far 
removed from the classical norm of Cicero. 

The dissertation treats the substantives under 
these heads: proper names; Graf Acydueva ; words 
first employed by Terence ; Greek words ; compounds ; 
diminutives ; substantives with various suffixes ; 
nomina agentis; derivatives. The following are 
some of the interesting facts gathered and commented 


upon :— 


Of the proper names Terence shows but one-eighth 
of Latin origin, while Plautus shows one-fourth. In 
the matter of drat Aeydueva Terence is less free than 
Plautus ; so too in the employment of Greek words, 
Terence showing but one in eighteen, while Plautus 
shows one in pine. 

Terence introduces, proportionally, almost as many 
new words into the Latin language as Plautus; but 
a much larger proportion survive in the classical 
time. In composition Terence prefers con-, while 
Plautus seems to prefer, pro-, swb-, or per-, in this 
showing his sermo familiaris leanings. Terence is 
quite’moderate in his use of diminutives, and there 
seems to be a great weakening of the diminutive 
force of the termination. Thus while in Plautus 
adulescentulus is always a diminutive in feeling, 
there seems to be little if any difference between it 
and adulescens in Terence. 

In general Terence is more refined in his choice of 


Q 2 
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substantial suffixes than Plautus, as is shown by the 
fact that in substantives with both -tio and -tus 
Plautus has three-fifths in -¢ie, Terence has an equal 
division, while classical Latin shows three-fifths in 
-tus. Abstract nouns in -or are not common in 
Terence, who has only twelve examples as compared 
with forty-seven in Lucretius, The accusative case 
after nouns in -tie, which occurs in Plautus some 
eleven times, is not found in Terence at all. 

While the positive gain in a piece of work of this 
kind is not great, the dissertation is valuable as 
filling up one of the gaps in the history of the 
development of substantival usage in Latin. 

GONZALEZ LopGE, 

Bryn Mawr College. 


The Crito of Plato, with Introduction and Notes 
by St. Grorce Stock, M.A., Pembroke College. 
16mo. pp. 314+43. Oxford. 1891. 2s. 


Tur editor of this little volume in the Clarendon 
Press series offers as ‘a suflicient excuse for [its] 
appearance’ the argument that, since Oxford 
prescribes books for students, ‘it is but reasonable 


that it should supply them with editions in which 
to read them.’ He adds that ‘the wants of 
candidates for Responsions have been specially kept 
in view,’ and the needs of ‘the weaker brethren,’ 
those ‘ who will remain contented with a Pass,’ have 
been remembered. After this modest introduction 
it would be unfair to look for independent treatment 
of text or interpretation, It strikes one oddly to 
see the Apology of Xenophon referred to as if there 
were no doubt about its authorship, and as if it were 
more historical than the 4pology of Plato ; and to see 
the Zabula Cebetis spoken of as unquestionably by 
the Socratic Kebes, and as in the ‘purest Attic.’ 
There are one or two instances of that uncertainty in 
accent which results from disregarding it in pro- 
nunciation (e.g. duch tiunros for dicn tTiuntes in the 
notes on 52C.), And an Oxford man ought not to 
confuse would and should, as in the sentence of the 
preface, ‘Had I consulted Mr. Adam’s edition, I 
would doubtless have improved my own.’ In 
general, however, the book is probably well suited to 
the classes had in view. 
T. D. GoopDELL. 
Yale University. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. : 


Roman Inscriptions in Britain. II. (1890— 
91) by F. Haverriretp, M.A. F.S.A. 
(Reprint from Archaeological Journal, vol. 
xlix.) Exeter. 1892. 


Mr. HAVERFIELD, who has taken in charge 
the Roman Epigraphy of Britain, has issued 
his annual fasciculus containing the ‘ finds’ 
of 1890—91 with illustrations and necessary 
descriptions and comments. It is of much 
interest. An ingot of tin found in Corn- 
wall with 4th century stamps proves that 
Cornish tin was worked in Roman times ; 
a Carlisle tile of the IXth legion, a Devon- 
shire tile of the IInd legion; a silver 
Loman saucepan, perhaps from Sussex, once 
belonging to Romulus son of Camulogenus ; 
a dedicatory tablet to Mars Medocius god of 
the Campeses from Lossio Veda the Cale- 
donian ‘ grandson’ of Vepogenus, found at 
Colchester ; a mile-stone of the Emperor 
Victorinus, one of the ‘Thirty Tyrants’ ; 
and a fine altar discovered at Binchester set 
up by one Pomponius Donatus to Jove and 
the Transmarine Mothers (who under the 
Celtic epithet of Ollototae are apparently 
also named on other lost Binchester altars) 
—all these are of historic or linguistic im- 
portance. The Roman first-century trade in 
saucepans pursued by the firms of Cipii, 
Ateil, Polybii, Ansii is noted with sugges- 
tive references and lists of finds. A number 
of past errors in the readings and inscrip- 


tions of Roman objects are corrected in a 
useful appendix. 

Mr. Haverfield, alike by his skill and 
his caution, is proving himself a master 
in the line of research he has taken up, 
and one looks with confidence to him to 
provide us with awork that is yearly be- 
coming more of a need to those of us who 
deal with later periods of British history, 
namely, a history complete and exhaustive, 
as he can make it, of Roman Britain.! 
Every year fresh research into English 
medieval history shows increasingly the 
deep foundations laid by Rome in these 
islands, and to rightly estimate the influence 
of the invading Teutons, whether 4th cen- 
tury Saxon or Scandinavian of the 9th 
century, we must be able to form some kind 
of picture of the province as it stood in the 
4th century. It will not be an easy task— 
the making of this ideal Romano-British _ 
history. = 

Meanwhile, it is something to know that 
the classifying and collecting of the mate- 
rial has fallen into capable hands, and one 
hopes that the appeal made for help and 
co-operation from all who have the good 
fortune to possess or discover Roman anti- 
quities in Britain will not fall upon deaf 
ears. It is not very troublesome to 
send a post-card with news of a coin or a 


1 We are glad to learn from Mr. Haverfield that 
he is already at work on such a history.—Ep. 
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tile found in draining a street or digging 
the foundations of a house to Mr. Haver- 
field’s address and, in these days of Kodakry, 
a little photograph can usually be secured of 
any larger object on the spot. Students of 
later periods can only wish that there were 
persons in charge, say, of pre-Conquest or 
13th or 15th century English antiquities, 
to whom (as to Mr. Haverfield for 
Roman finds) notices could be addressed of 
fvesh discoveries and who would issue 
periodical reports of the results. 

Research is simply methodical scientific 
investigation and it ought to be carried out 
in a business-like way, in order that useless 
time and labour may be spared and the 
wearisome searchthrough numerous scattered 
periodicals entrusted to one or two trust- 
worthy persons once for all. 

It may not be out of place here to direct 
the atterition of English students to the 
accessible and excellent but too little known 
museum of Boulogne, which (besides its 
wonderful array of Greek vases lately 
published and unique Pacific-coast masks 
and dancing-staves) contains probably the 
finest existing collection of Roman glass, all 
found in the district, a noble series of local 
Roman black pottery, several large tin 
Roman platters, some noteworthy inscrip- 
tions relative to the classis Britannica and 
much else of value and rarity. To the en- 
thusiasm and care of M. de Vaillant, one 
of Mr. Haverfield’s most able correspon- 
dents, most of this Roman _ collection 
is due. 

F, Yor«x Powe t. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Silchester.—The results of last year’s excavations 
have been recently exhibited, the remains of pottery 
being especially abundant and very perfect. They 
consist of a dish and jug of white ware, dark 
Upchurch ware, highly decorated pseudo-Samian, 
red-glazed ware, and black ware from the New Forest 
and Castor ; also one small dish of a rare type, 
slightly glazed and of a slaty hue, probably made at 
Kimmeridge in Dorsetshire. Of other finds may be 
mentioned: a graceful glass vase of amber yellow, 
enamelled brooches, a beautifully modeiled seated 
bronze figure of Victory, bone pins, needles, spoons, 
and counters, and well-designed knife-handles of 
carved horn ; also important remains of iron-work, 

Near the supposed Christian church were discovered 
two much corroded metal cups, which may possibly 
have been used in the Christian worship. In the 
city-wall was found a sluice or water-gate of remark- 
able construction. It is proposed in the ensuing 
season to excavate the insula south of the forum, 


containing the round temple, and the one still 
further to the south. ? 

South Shields.—From time to time tiles have been 
found here with the inscription c-v-G:, which was 
explained as referring to the fifth cohort of Gauls. 
A stone has recently been found which confirms this 
explanation, together with a bronze figure about four 
inches high, probably of Jupiter. The inscription 
dates from the time of Severus Alexander (221-234 
B.C.), and it is interesting to note that the latter name 
has been deliberately erased. The name of the 
legatus pro practore is given as Marius Valerianus ; 
it also occurs on inscriptions from Netherby and 
Chesters.? 

ITALY. 


Bologna.—In the south-west corner of the city two 
blocks have been found, forming part of a pavement 
of hexagons laid on four substrata, viz., pozzolana, 
very hard concrete, lime formed of sand and large 
flints, and opus spicatum. It must have belonged to 
the floor of a public edifice, not improbably a 
swimming bath, as there was one on this site, built by 
Augustus and rebuilt by Caligula (C. Z. Z. xi. 720). 
Another pavement has also been found, bordering on 
an ancient street, formed of white cubes and borders 
of black fasciac.? 

Arezzo.—Part of a cippus has been found, evidently 
belonging to a large monument of pre-Augustan date, 
also the ear of an ox in bronze and a coin of Faustina 
the younger. A very interesting discovery is that of 
the workshop of the potters who manufactured the 
famous Aretine ware ; the names L. Annius and L. 
Nonius were previously known, and stamps have also 
been found bearing the names C. Annius and C. 
Nonius, and various moulds, the most interesting 
being a fragment of a decorative tablet representing 
a bestiarius, of the third century. Below the level 
of the buildings which formed this workshop were 
found an uncial as of the second century, and frag- 
ments of Etruscan vases of the fourth century, 
B.C.8 

Corneto.—A tomb containing paintings has been 
recently opened in the Tarquinian necropolis, con- 
sisting of a tumulus in which isa rectangular chamber 
with ridged ceiling. No remains were found in the 
tomb. The walls are covered with white stucco, with 
a frieze of white, red, and blue bands. Opposite the 
door is a cornice like that of an altar, on which are 
painted a chimaera, a youth on horseback, and a 
bull running. On the frieze below are obscene 
subjects, and figures of bulls, one with a human face. 
The male figures are painted red, the females white, 
and there are inscriptions in Etruscan. Below are 
panels, on which are painted an armed warrior, a 
youth on horseback, and various plants. The 
paintings are in good condition, and date from about 
500 B.C.” 

Chiust.—A mirror has been found with a represen- 
tation of Thalna, Menefra, and Sime (Faunus), and 
two inscriptions: (1) C+ ANNIVS:L* F+ COELIA- 
exat | YANS4V>_- SJNNA - V34,  Vel(ius) 
Ann(ius) Coponiae ?; (2) wnie vethswrus. The latter 
inscription is written boustrophedon. A fragment of 
a bronze tablet was also found, with the name of an 
Etruscan collegium on one side, on the other a copy 
of a lex repetundarwm ; also a mosaic pavement in 
black and white, of Roman date. A tomb has been 
opened with paintings of youths and animals, and a 





1 Antiquary, April 1893. 
* Notizie dei Lincei, August 1892. 
3 Ibid. Oct. 1892 
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marble cinerary urn has been discovered with relief 
representing Eteokles and Polyneikes, inscribed 
MIYNAAN...., dating from the third century B.c.4 

Novilara.—Further discoveries have been made 
connecting the tombs with those of Numana, which 
are of more recent date. In one were found a skeleton, 
a few vases of black earthenware, two fibulae with 
large amber studs, such as were found in the archaic 
tombs of Picenum, and a bronze spear-head of primi- 
tive type, like others found at Tarquinii. These 
objects appear to date from the sixth century B.c.° 

More recent systematic excavations have revealed 
the existence of a necropolis of altogether new type. 
A trench was dug in which were found traces of a 
hearth, with bones of animals and fragments of 
primitive vases, two scallop-shells, and a small ring 
of amber. ‘Traces of habitations of a later date were 
also brought to light. In another trench were found 
four skeletons, a fibula with amber setting, and a 
bowl of yellow clay. Most of the tombs had been 
plundered, but in others were found a few small 
vases of black ware, some askoi of peculiar form, a 
vase with patterns, apparently of Corinthian fabric, 
and numerous objects of bronze, mostly personal 
ornaments.* 

Rome.—Reg. viii. Remains of a private house 
with walls of unburnt brick have come to light. It 
contains a pavement of various coloured marbles 
arranged in chequers, below which was found another 
pavement. One of the party-walls was richly 
painted in panels with pilasters and cornice, one of 
the panels containing a life-like representation of a 
stag. The house abutted on the Servian wall near 
the Campus Martius, of which wall two courses of 
tufa stone were found. In the house were found 
pieces of white marble, porphyry, and serpentine, a 
carefully-modelled female figure from a terracotta 
cornice, and a terracotta female head with traces of 
colouring.® 

From the Tiber a large rectangular block of 
travertine has been recovered with the names of 
Nero Claudius Drusus and T. Quinctius Drusus, 
consuls in B.c. 9. On a smaller base of travertine 
was the incised inscription : Aescolapio | donom dat | 
lubens merito | M. Populicio M. F. It refers to tlie 
temple of Aesculapius on the isiand in the Tiber. 
A third inscription was found relating to the college 
of the Fratres Arvales: TI]‘CLAV[DI | P"MEMM[IVS 
REGVLYS...M | SILANV[S...T | ‘SEXTIVS*A[FRICANVS] 
...<SALAIVS O[THO MAGISTER | CONJLEGI‘F[RATRUM’ 
A[RVALIVM. The letter a belongs to the time of 
Claudius, so that it is possible to supply the names 
with certainty.” 

Reg. iii. Near S. Pietro in Vincoli has been 
found a wall of unburnt brick, also a fragment of 
stucco with a representation of Pegasos in red on a 
white ground. 

On the Aventine an ancient cwniculus has been 
excavated, with stuccoed walls, on one side of which 
is a passage with walls of tufa worked in opus reti- 
culatum. On the other side are remains of chambers 
and buildings, and a pavement of opus spicatum. 
Two ancient drains came to light, covered with two- 
foot tiles stamped M*ANNI'THOANTIS. Further to 
the south were walls of unburnt brick lined with 
marble, and a chamber with two recesses divided by 
a pilaster; in the chamber was a mosaic pavement 
with representations of Orpheus with his lyre sur- 
rounded by various animals, and a Centaur assailed 
by wild beasts. A bath was found, also two pieces 


4 Notizie det Lincei, Sept. 1892. 
5 Thid. July, 1892. 
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of stone one with the stamp of the potter Teren- 
tianus (C./.Z. xv. 624), the other stamped poL‘rx’ 
FIG’PVBLIANIS | ARVNTI FELICIS...(cf. C.2.D. xv. 
624). The fourth word should be Pudlilianis.+ 

Among other discoveries in Reg. viii. is a seated 
statuette representing Fortune or Abundance, on the 
plinth of which is incised: (1) PER VocE[M] PEGASI 
SACERDOT[IS] ; (2) SANCTO DEO SABAZI | ATTIA 
CELERINA‘D. A similar inscription was found here 
in 1889; the form Sabazi in each case shows that 
the nominative is Sabazis. Other objects: a frag- 
ment of a rpame(oddpos with a tiger’s head; a 
marble statuette representing Heracles and the lion ; 
amarble plinth with feet of two figures ; pieces of 
stamped tiles, one of which is inscribed op‘pD‘nx 
PRAE[D‘AVG'N*FIG* | OCEAJNAS MAIORE[S (ef. C.Z.L. 
xy. 371); architectural fragments, including a sar- 
cophagus with reliefs; a veiled female head, 
perhaps Augusta, and heads of Venus and Socrates. 

Castelforte.—Some thermae, the existence of which 
was previously known, have now been brought to 
light. The chief apartment is a large hall or tetra- 
style atrium, paved with slabs of white marble ; in 
the centre is a large rectangular basin reached by 
four steps, lined with stucco. Another chamber 
had a marble pavement with swspenswrac, and walls 
lined with tufa ; this must have been the tepidariwm 
or calidarium. The pracfurniwm was found in the 
place where Vitruvius (v. 10, 2) directs that it 
should be placed. Among the objects found were a 
marble statuette of a child seated on a rock, a 
marble lion’s head pierced for a jet of water, and a 
youthful female head in marble.® 


SICILY. 


Syracuse.—On the line of an ancient road, pro- 
bably the 68ds ‘EAwpivn of Thucydides, remains of 
various dates have been brought to light, mostly 
tombs, ranging from the tenth century before Christ 
to the fifth after. Dr. Orsi has here excavated a 
subterranean chamber of the Hellenistic age, reached 
by steps. The vault and walls are covered with 
white stucco of marble dust, the floor is composed of 
various materials. Originally a tomb, it was 
plundered in antiquity and apparently used again as 
a wayside tavern, judging from the inscriptions and 
sketches on the walls. The burnt corpses were 
placed in fictile urns in niches, in one case in a sar- 
cophagus. In the east wall is a large oven-like 
niche containing a skeleton, fragments of an olla 
with burnt bones, six lamps, ete. It is inscribed 


(1) MEFAAAIAOS SQSISTPATOY; 
(2) XPYZIOY QIAICKOY, in letters of 


about 200 B.c. In the south wall are niches in- 


seribed XPYCIC, AYKIZEKOY, ATHZIAA, 
and KPATEIAS , also a large sarcophagus ; in the 
wall others inscribed APICTATOPQ 


DIAI=Q, XPYZION and MEFAMIC 
(Méyaaais?). On this latter wall is inscribed 
‘HpakAeldas Nuupiddpay ptAe?, and below are sketched 
two heads in charcoal. On the right is a similar head 
of a youth, well executed, and a sketch of a_build- 
ing, apparently a peripteral temple. On a broken 
amphora, evidently from the later occupation, is 
inscribed FLA‘A‘II (Flavianum, or Flaninianum, 
annorum duo).® 

Ragusa (anciently Hybla Heraia). Dr. Orsi gives 
an account of the discoveries made by him in 1891 
in ancient sepulchres, containing tombs of three 
types. In the first, which were Greek, were found 


west 
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two large amphorae painted in imitation of triglyphs 
and metopes ; the style is geometric, but it is more 
probably of Sicilian than Greek fabric. Several 
Greek skyphoi with black figures were found, also a 
bronze jug, and a patera with guilloche border, the 
handle ending in a goose’s head and lion’s mask. 
In one of the tombs of the second type was found 
a fine black-figured kylix with eyes and figures of 
Seileni outside, and a Gorgoneion in the centre ; in 
the third were no finds of interest.* 


GREECE. 


Mycenae.—To the seven beehive-shaped tombs 
that were previously known, an eighth may now be 
added, which has been discovered between the tomb 
of Klytemnestra and the Acropolis. ‘The dSpduos is 
cut out of the rock and partly lined with a wall of 
small stones joined with mortar; its breadth is 5:7 
metres. The entrance to the tomb is constructed of 
carefully hewn stones, and the jambs of the doorway 
have been lined with four large slabs, of which the 
outer one is gone.® 

H. B. WALTERS. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. Part 8, 1892. 


1. Pernice publishes a vase of geometric style from 
Athens ; it represents a transitional stage between 
the latest Dipylon and the oldest ‘ early Attic’ vases ; 
discusses details of subject and ornament ; ‘if we can 
determine a continuous development in the history 
of these fabrics, we must conclude either that the 
Dipylon vases, this vase, and the early Attic are one 
and all un-Attic, or one and all Attic ; there is no 
need to say which conclusion is the right one’: plate 
and several cuts. 2. Ziehen; studies in Asklepios- 
reliefs ; (i.) Representations of Asklepios visiting the 
sick, and analogous scenes. (ii.) The type of head 
assigned to Asklepiosin Attic reliefs. (iii.) Asklepios 
and a Hero-physician: eight cuts. 3. Dorpfeld ; 
diseusses the different Odeia at Athens: the first 
Odeion built at Athens was that of Perikles, and all 
the pre-Roman writers refer to it as the Odeion, as if 
there had been only one building of the kind : it lay 
near the Dionysos-theatre at the S.E. foot of the 
Akropolis: destroyed 86 B.c., it lost its original 
name: and the term Odeion was applied to a little 
covered theatre which Agrippa built some years later : 
when, soon after, Herodes Attikos built his theatre, 
these two Odeia were called respectively Agrip- 
peion and Herodes-Odeion: whether the Perikles 
Odeion was still used as such, we do not know; at 
any rate, these three were the only Odeia which 
Athens ever had. 4. Mayer; discusses Pliny’s 
statements (xxxvi. 39 and xxxiv. 69) as to the 
* Thespiades’ ot Praxiteles ; this term, if not directly 
to be rendered as ‘Muses’ indicates a type (like 
Vitruvius’ Caryatides), viz. the class of statues, 
varying in number and conception, in the Tanagra 
manner and the like. 5. The same; Paus. i. 2, 4 
describes a relief ‘Amphiktyon king of Athens 
entertaining Dionysos and other gods.’ This is 
clearly one of the well-known types like the Dios 
nysos-Ikarios relief: discusses also the Akrato- 
passage, ibid. 6. Pernice ; publishes two sepulchral 
inscriptions recently found in Athens. 7. Kern; 
publishes a cut of a relief representing a sacrifice to 
a Hero, from Magnesia. 





§ Berl. Phil. Woch. 4 March, 1893. 
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Bibliography. Dérpfeld; report on discoveries 
(Athens, Sacred way to Eleusis, Eleusis, Corinth, 
Mycenae, Epidauros ; in the theatre of Sikyon he 
traces under the front wall of the Roman proskenion 
the foundation of an earlier wooden proskenion, 
with holes for wooden posts ete. ‘That this pro- 
visional wooden wall, corresponding to the notices 
of Vitruvius, was about 10 to 12 ft. high, is abso- 
lutely confirmed by the presence of two side ramps 
hewn out of the rock, which undoubtedly date from 
the earliest period of the theatre. In later times 
the wooden wall was replaced by a massive wall of 
opus incertum.’ Delphi.) C.S. 


Rémische Mittheilungen. Rome. Part 1, 1892. 


1. Mau gives his current account of the excava- 
tions at Pompeii ; among the discoveries of interest 
is that of a fragment of fine mosaic work (in Jnsula 
viii. 2), with a spirited composition representing a 
girl being carried off in a biga: Theseus with Helena 
or (more probably) one of the Dioseuri with a Leu- 
kippid: a sketch is given, p. 13. In Jnsula v. 2 
are given a quantity of minor inscriptions from walls 
and varia supellex : among others two hexameters ; 
‘Barbara barbaribus barbabant barbara barbis’ ; and 
‘Restitutus multas decepit sepe puellas.’ 2. Marx ; 
the figure on the mosaic in the Casa del Fauno 
hitherto called the ‘ genio di Bacco’ or ‘ Akratos’ is 
really, as a comparison with the Mcnuus mosaic 
(Ant. Denk. i. 47) shows, a personification of Autumn; 
and the four triclinia of the Casa were arranged to 
suit each season in turn. 38. Petersen ; publishes 
the reliefs described Bull. Com. xv. p. 267 &e. ; 
discusses this type of Aphrodite anadyomene in 
connection with literary notices of the Pheidian and 
Apelles types and the silver relief published in Gaz. 
Arch. 1879, pl. 19: considers the two side figures 
represent an hetaira and a bride, in the well-known 
antithesis of sacred and profane love ; the throne to 
which, these belong must have supported a cult-statue 
of Aphrodite, of which the head is probably that 
published in Mon. Jned. x. 1: this Aphrodite is pro- 
bably the Erucina of the porta Collina: photo- 
graphic plate and various cuts. 4. Bloch ; publishes 
an athlete statue of the Uffizi gallery which has 
been wrongly restored ; it originally represented a 
figure pouring oil: plate and cuts. 5. Petersen ; 
the so-called Medusa Ludovisi has been identified as 
a sleeping Erinys: this is borne out by further facts 
on examination of the restoration : cut. 


Meetings of the Institute. G78: 


The same. Part 2, 1892. 

1. Mau ; notes on the ‘edifizio di Eumachia’ at 
Pompeii; studies the details of the architecture and 
suggests a restoration: the building was intended 
for commerce in wool stuffs or clothing in general, 
such as the dyers who dedicated the statue of Euma- 
chia there would have had an interest in: plan and 
cuts. 2. Dressel; an examination of the originals 
of the Passeri ‘ Lucernae fictiles’ shows that many 
of them, and especially those noted for the richness 
and unusual character of the designs, are false : 
examines these lamps in detail, 3. Fuehrer; the 
Passio 8. Philippi in the Acta Martyrum refers to 
the burning of an armata Minerva, which from the 
context and other evidence must refer to the Athene 
Parthenos of Pheidias ; coupling this with the well- 
known episode in the Proklos of Marinos, we see 
that the statue was destroyed by fire about 435 A.p., 
or at any rate between 429—485 a.p.: and this 
would explain why after the fifth century we do not 
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meet with a single trace of its subsequent history. 4. 
Meyer; republishes a bronze statuette in Florence 
restored as a Kronos; it was originally either an 
Hephaistos or a Ulysses: cut. 5. Mau; Biblio- 
gratia Pompeiana. 5. Petersen ; discoveries in Sicily 
(Megara, Syracuse, Gela, Selinus), Ancona, Rome, 8. 
Bernardo. C.S. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. Athens 
and Paris. September—November, 1892. 


1. Holleaux ; publishes four photographie plates 
of fragments of bronze bands with archaic reliefs 
similar to those found at Dodona and Olympia Xe. ; 
these bands come from the excavations at the Ptoion: 
the similarity of style and, in three instances, iden- 
tity of subject show that all are traceable to the same 
original Argive-Corinthian source : compares them in 
detail with Corinthian vase-paintings. 2. Doublet ; 
publishes two new cleruchi decrees of Delos, discovered 
in 1889 ; each includes (i.) a decree of the Athenians 
of Delos, (ii.) a decree of the people of Athens. 3. 
Fontrier; the monastery of Lembos near Smyrna 
and its possessions in the 13th century. 4. 8S, 
Reinach; the sanctuary of Athena and of Zeus 
Meilichios at Athens ; M. Fauvel found near Ambe- 
lokepoi certain remains including remains of an 
lonie temple, and a cavern with two reliefs ; from 
the name, he concluded that this was the site of the 
temple of Aphrodite év smo: the name Ambelo- 
kepoi however is a survival, not of éy x7mors (which 
are probably to the S.E.) but of Alopekethen ; in 
this quarter an inscription has been found ‘in an 
ancient well’ referring to a shrine of Zeus Meilichios 
and Athene: this was doubtless the shrine which 
Fauvel found, and the bas-reliefs bear this out; 
excavation on the site would be desirable. 5. 
Bérard ; continues his publication of inscriptions of 
Asia Minor (nos. 89—97). 6. Collignon ; publishes 
in heliogravure a male head recently acquired by the 


1 


Louvre, of early Attic work. C. 8. 


The same. December, 1892. 


1. Holleaux; notes on Boeotian epigraphy : 
chiefly on inscriptions found by him in the excava- 
tions at the Ptoion. 2. Giannopoulos ; discusses the 
situation of the Phthiotic city Itonos. 3. Homolle; 
signatures of artists. (i.) an Athenian architect at 
Delos : restores from five fragments the inscription 
on the architrave of one of the temples consecrated 
to stranger divinities ; the architect’s name is Apollo- 
doros, his date is 140 B.c. (ii.) Hephaistion son of 
Myron, an Athenian (C.1.G. 2293, refound at Delos): 
the object in question is dated to 128 Bc. 4. 
Lechat ; continues his articles on the archaic statues 
of Athens (ante 1892, pp. 177—213). 5. Bérard ; 
Tegea and the Tegeatid; (i.) Geography and Topo- 
graphy ; (ii.) Demes ; (ili.) the Town ; with five 
Greek inscriptions: plan. 6. Couve; publishes a 
marble base (pll. iii. and vii.) which was noted in 
the Bulletin 1891, p. 369, signed by Bryaxis: con- 
eludes that the reliefs of this base belong to the 
early period of the artist ; they show especial care 
in the treatment of the horses, which is an import- 
ant fact in view of this artist’s share in the Mauso- 
leum sculptures. 7. Holleaux ; publishes an archaic 
statue found at Melos: this statue forms a link 
whereby the Apollo of Thera may be added to the 
group which Sauer ascribes to Naxos: plate. 8. 
Fougéres ; publishes the archaic inscription from 
Mantineia noted Bulletin xi. p. 419, giving a list of 
debtors of Alea, i.e. Athene Alea, followed by a text 
of uncertain meaning ; and a fragment of another 
inscription from the Bouleuterion of the same site. 
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9. Homolle gives some complementary notes on the 
preceding inscriptions : he thinks both form part of 
one and the same document, referring to an attempted 
sacrilege, and the murder of several people. 

Gis 


orivdtkipfe auf rimischen Miinzen der Republik 
und der Kaiserzett. By Dr. ¥. Imnoor-BLUMER. 
Leipzig (Teubner) 1892. Second edition. 


Tus very neat and useful volume first appeared in 
1879. Though only a parergon of its learned author, 
primarily intended for schools, it is compiled with 
all his well-known care, and ought not to be over- 
looked by classical scholars and archaeologists. The 
book consists of four large photographie plates dis- 
playing the portrait-heads of Emperors on 122 Koman 
coins. The accompanying pages of text (1—16) give 
a list of the Emperors (to Romulus Augustulus) 
with their dates and titles and some explanatory 
notes. Only a single portrait of each Emperor is 
represented, but Dr. Imhoof-Blumer’s choice is 
always judicious. Portraits of Emperors—for in- 
stance of Nero, M. Aurelius and Caracalla—at 
different stages of life would have been very inter- 
esting, but considerations of cost precluded—and no 
doubt rightly—a more extensive selection of coins. 

In the present edition some additions and correc- 
tions have been made in the text and notes. There 
seem to be no changes in the Plates, which, executed 
by Brunner and Hauser of Zurich, are admirable 
specimens of numismatic photography. 

Warwick Wrortu. 





Numismatic Chronicle. Part 4, 1892. Review of 
Muret’s Catalogue des Monnaies gauloises de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale, by Sir John Evans. 


Numismatische Zeitschrift. 
1891. 


J. von Schlosser, ‘ Kleinasiatische und thrakische 
Miinzbilder der Kaiserzeit.’ Rare Greek Imperial 
coins arranged according to types. Zeus of Laodicea 
and Personifications of Phrygia and Caria on coin 
of Laodicea in Phrygia. Statue of Hera of Samos on 
coin of Minoa in Amorgos. Amorgos was colonized 
by Samians, and at Minoa festivals named ‘Hpata were 
celebrated. Hephaistos. Coin of Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum representing four workmen carrying a 
statue of Hephaistos, probably at a guild-festival of 
which the god was patron. Herakles Ipoktonos on 
coin of Erythrae in Ionia, where a statue of the god 
existed. Representations of Aphrodite on coins of 
Bithynia ete. Argos building the ship Argo on coin 
of Nicomedia. Coins of Amastris.—B Pick. ‘In- 
edita der Sammlung Mandl in Budapest.’ Greek 
Imperial coins chiefly of Moesia and Thrace, in the 


(Vienna), Vol. xxiii. 


collection of Mr. Karl Mandl, many of them from a_— 


find in Roumania. Dr. Pick gives a good list of 
2oman magistrates whose names appear on the coins 
of Marcianopolis and Nicopolis.—B. Pick, * Zwei 
neue Medaillons von Thyateira.’ Two large bronze 
coins of the reigns of Severus Alexander and Maxi- 
minus. They bear representations of Helios holding 
the double axe of the local divinity Tyrimnos. This 
god js referred to in O./.G. 3500 :—tepevs Tov TMpo- 
maropos Oeov ‘HAtov Tu@iov *AméAAwvos Tupiuvatov 
(cp. O.L.G. 3497, tepeds rod mpordropos Oeov Tuptl- 
uvov).—J. Hampel, ‘ Ein Miinzfund aus Bregetio.’ 
A find of Roman aurei of Numerian and Diocletian ; 
gold medallions of Maximian Hercules, etc.—F. 
Kenner, ‘ Nachtrag zu dem Miinzfunde aus Bregetio.’ 
—_M. Bahrfeldt, ‘ Ueber die Miinzen der romischen 
Republik in der grossherzoglich Badischen Mtinz- 
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sammlung zu Karlsruhe.’—J, Scholz, ‘Bericht iiber 
eines Anzah] beim Baue des k.k. Kunst-historischen 
Hofmuseums ausgegrabener Miinzen.—Review of 
Wroth’s Coins of Mysia, by Dr. Julius v. Schlosser,’ 
W. Wroru. 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatiz. Berlin. Parts 3and 
4, 1892. 


A. von Sallet, ‘Die Erwerbungen des Koéniglichen 
Miinzcabinets yom 1 April 1889 bis 1 April 1890.’ 
The acquisitions include 38 Greek and 17 Roman 
coins. Among the coins described is the silver piece 
of ‘ Aermenaos’ a supposed Macedonian king. Dr. 
von Sallet first published this coin in the preface to 
his Beschreibung, vol. ii., and he now attempts to 
defend it from the various attacks that have been 
made on itsauthenticity. I regret that I am still of 
opinion that the coin is false. Dr. von Sallet has 
probably not seen a silver coin sent to London a few 
months ago from Constantinople: this specimen is 
from the same reverse-die as the Aermenaos coin, but 
its obverse purports to be of Terone and bears as 
type a poorly executed and obviously modern 
amphora. This forgery was brought for examination 


a 


to the British Museum and an electrotype of it is 
now in the collection. I may add that the ‘ Aerme- 
naos’ coin originally came from Constantinople : on 
being offered to the British Museum, it was 
declined as false.—Zacynthus. Stater with reverse, 
Infant and two serpents (cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. 
Zacyithus, 22). This type is usually explained as 
Herakles strangling surpents, but Dr. von Sallet 
remarks (at the suggestion of Prof. Robert and Dr. 
Dressel) that the infant is not strangling but fond- 
ling the serpents, and that he is probably therefore 
the infant Asklepios. This seems a possible but 
somewhat hazardous explanation.—Mallus (Cilicia). 
Colonial coin with legend SACRA (sic) SENATYS 
ie. IEPA CYNKAHTOC,—Achulla. Bronze 


coin with the head of P. Quinctilius Varus, Pro- 
consul of Afiica.—Rare aurei of Laelianus, Nigri- 
nianus, and Alexander (A.p. 811). ‘Die Silber- 
Miinzpragungen wihrend des letzten Aufstandes der 
Israeliten gegen Rom, von Leopold Hamburger nach 
einem in der Nahe von Chebron gemachten Munz- 
funde classificirt.” Important for the chronology of 
Jewish coins. W. Wroru, 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. June.—August 1891. 


HeEroporus by H. KALLENBERG. 


I. Editions and text-criticisms. Herodotos by H. 
Stein, vol. iv. book vii. 5th ed. Berlin 1889. With 
every new edition the text and notes are thoroughly 
revised. ‘Hpodétov ioropia, H. van Herwerden. 
Vol. iv. containing books viii. and ix. with index. 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1889. Herodots Zweites Buch with 
elucidations by A. Weidmann. Leipzig 1890. The 
writer is more copious than Sayce, and deserves the 
thanks of all Aegyptologists. Herodoti de bello Persico 
librorum epitome with select parts from books i.—iv. 
by A. Wilhelm, new edition by F. Lanezizky, Wien 
1888. The selections show good judgment. Die 
Wiener Handschrift des Herodot, by K. Abicht. Progr. 
Ols, 1888. Supports the opinion of Gomperz that the 
MSS. family Rsv is more trustworthy than ABC. 
Quaestiones Herodoteac, by E. Schwartz, Ind. lect. 
Rostock 1890. Oni. 57, 147, ix. 106, and iv. 45. 

Il. Dialect and Syntax. De particulae os usu 
Herodoteo, by G. Thomas, Diss. Leipzig 1888. De 
sermone Thucydidis quatenus cum  Herodoto 
congrucns differat a scriptoribus Atticis, by O. 


Diener. Diss. Leipzig 1889. Shows extraordinary 
diligence. Das praesens historicum bei Herodot und 


Thukydides, by K. Th. Rodemeyer. Diss. Basel 
1889. Does not explain all the instances satisfac- 
torily. Ueber den Genetivus bei Herodot, by F. 
Stourac. Progr. Olmiitz1888. Carefuland thorough. 
Zur Attraction der Relativsdtze in der griechischen 
Prosa, by K. Reisert. Part I. Herodotus. Progr. 
Neustadt a. d. Haardt 1889. More complete than 
any previous writing on the subject. The work will 
extend to Thucydides, the Attic orators, Xenophon, 
Plato, and the Attic inscriptions. Die Ihetorik bei 
Herodot and De genere dicendi Herodotco qiuumestiones 
selectac, by P. Kleber. Progr. Lowenberg 1889, 
1890. Aims to show that H.’s language is more 
adapted for hearers than readers, yet that it is 


artistically framed. Zum Vokalismus des herodot- 
ischen Dialektes, by A. Fritsch. Progr. Hamburg 
1888. By the help of the Ionic inscriptions the 
nouns in no (=evi) and eo which answer to the 
Attic in eo are exhaustively treated. De dialect. 
Tonica recentiore, by H. Lindemann. Diss. Kiel, 
1889. Though treating primarily of Lucian, 
Arrian and others, this is also concerned with 
Herodotus. 

III. Geography and History, Sources and Trust- 
worthiness. La géographie d Hérodote, by Am. 


Hauvette. Rev. de phil. xiii. Herodotus’ method a 
reaction against the geography of his time. 


L Africa secondo Erodvto, by L. Hugues. Turin 1890. 
Landeskunde von Agupten nach Herodot, by W. 
Rudkowski. Diss. Halle 1888. The information of 
H. is viewed in the light of present knowledge. 
Herodots Angaben iiber die Nillénder oberhalb 
Syenes, by E. Sparig. Diss, Halle 1889. Landes- 
kunde von Skythien nach Herodot, by C. Reichardt. 
Diss. Halle 1889. Das Skythenland nach Herodot, 
by C. Krauth, N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. Der historische 
Wert der griechischen Berichte iber Cyrus und 
Cambyses, by E. Evers. Progr. Berlin 1888. Hero- 
dot iiber die Ionier and Die Pelasger in Attika wnd 
Lemnos, by Ed. Meyer. Philol. xlviii. Le plongeur 
Scyllias de Scioné d’aprés Hérodote ct Pausanias, by 
Am. Hauvette. Rev. de phil. x. Seyllias is made 
out to beahistorical person. La véracité d’ Hérodote, 
by A. Croiset. Revue des études grecques 1888. 
A defence against Sayce’s assertions that H. was 
never in Babylon and neverin Elephantine. L/érodote 
et les Ioniens, by Am. Hauvette. Revue des études 
grecques 1888. Finds grounds for H.’s prejudice 
against the Ionians in his admiration of Athens 
and reverence for Delphi. Zur Geschichte der 
gricchischen Prosa, by E. Maass. Hermes xxii. 
Seeks to show that Hdt. iii. 80—82 comes from the 
Sophists. Die Memoiren des Dikaios, by Trantwein. 
Hermes xxv. Denies that Hat. viii. 65 foll. can 
be from Dikaeus himself. Jnter Scylacem Caryan- 
densem et Herodotwm quae sit ratio, by R. Issberner, 
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Diss. Berlin 1888. Seeks to show that there is no 
doubt that Seylax wrote a book about India and that 
he is H.’s authority for India. 

IV. Writings of various contents. Studia Hero- 
dotea, by J. Maclaren. Inangural-Diss. von Rostoch. 
Oxford 1888. Answers three questions (1) What 
were the limits of kingly power among the Persians ? 
(2) Did the Persians contemplate a world-empire ? (3) 
What was the real religion of the Persians? Ueber 


die Rethenfolge und Zeit der Abfassung des herodot- . 


ischen Geschichtwerks, by E. Ammer. Progr. Strau- 
bing 1888. An attempt to decide the order of 
composition from internal evidence. Der sogenannte 
Neid der Gétter bet Herodot, by H. Meuss. Progr. 
Leignitz 1888. Analyse herodoteische Reden, by J. 
Sauser. Progr. Salzburg. 1889. Die Bekanntschaft 
rémischer Schriftsteller mit Herodot, by H. Ball. 
Progr. Berlin 189S. Coneludes that in the time of 
the Republic Herodotus was scarcely read by the 


Romans. Zu Herodot v. 77, by H. Kirchhoff. 
Sitzungsb. der Akad. der Wiss. Berlin 1887. Die 


Griindung von Naukratis, Rhein. Mus. 1887 and Zu 
den Inschriften von Naukratis, Rhein. Mus. 1889, by 
G. Hirschfeld. Declares for Hdt. ii. 178 in preference 
to Strabo p. 801. Observationes de Herodoti loco ad 
antiquitates sacras spectante, by W. Dittenberger. 
Ind. Schol. Halle 1890. Takes dexaretoa: in vii. 
132 to refer to a destruction of the state. 

V. Seattered contributions. H. Diels on i. 200, 
Hermes xxiii. Sihler on viii. 124, Am. J. Ph. ix. [ef. 


Cl. . Rev. iii. 144], H. Diels, Thales ein Semit ? 
Archiv f. d. Gesch. der a aces 1. le.) Pha; Zu 


Herodot iii. 14, Zeitschr. 5 Osta .G. 1889, also on 
the same H. Saup pe. ae ds crit. Ind. lec. Gottin- 
gen 1886. H Usener, oni. 67 [ef. Cl. Rev. iv. 329] 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1889. Iconomopoulos, Les jewx 
sei de Panopolis on ii. 89. Revue des études 
grecques 1889. Berndt, Kvritische Bemerkwngen zu. 
griechischen und rémischen Schrifistellern, Herford 
1890, on ix. 56 and 57. FF. D. Allen on vi. 57, 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1890. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius (Leipzig). 1892. 


Heft 10 contains (1) H. Welzhofer Zur Gesch. der 
Perserkriege on the fight at Thermopylae. (2) M. 
Wellmann, Zur gesch. der Medicin im altertum, a 
brief account of what is known of Straton, Aetios 
Sikamios, Hikesios, Hermogenes, Charidemos, 
Apollonios, Antipatros and other physicians, mostly 
of the school of Erasistratus. (3) A Fuchs Die 
plethora bei Erasistratus, the origin, symptoms and 
eure of plethora, according to the school of 
Erasistratos. (4) W. Schmid Hin epistolographisches 
tibungsstiick unter den Pariser papyri, an interesting 
paper on certain school-exercises in letter-writing 
preserved on ceAides 8, 9, 11, 12 of the papyrus 
published by Brunet de Presle, Notices et Hutraits 
des MSS. de la Bibliotheque Impériale xviii. 2 pp. 
47—75, 360—374. (5) W. H. Roscher Die schatten- 
losigkeit des Zeus-abatons auf dem Lykaion, con- 
tending that the myth concerning the absence of 
shadow in the téuevos was a relic of an earlier myth 
which identified Lycaeus with Olympus. (6) W 
Sternkopf Ciceros correspondenz aus den jahren 59 w. 
58, an attempt to arrange the letters in chronological 
order. (7) P. Loewe Zu Ov. Heroides 8, 103 pro- 
posing eminus a! nos bis diruta Troia ferit. 

Heft 11 contains (1) H. Welzhofer Zur gesch. der 
Perserkriege on the naval battles at Artemision and 
the capture of Athens. (2) F. Susemihl Zum 
roman der Alexrandrinerzeit a discussion of inferences 
drawn from Cic. de inv. i. 19, 27 and Auctor ad Her. 
i, 8, 12 f. (3) M. C. P. Schmidt épa= Stunde, 
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pointing out that ’A@, moArrela c. 30 is the earliest 
passage in which épa is used in the sense of ‘ hour.’ 
(4) H. Lewy Biniges tiber Téxn, various notes, the most 
interesting of which is that a ladder is commonly used 
on Luecanian and Apulian vases as a symbol of 
Fortune. (5) L. Paul Das Drwidentum, an elaborate 
collection of the relevant passages in Latin authors. 

Heft 12 contains (1) A. Scotland: das zwanzigste 
buch der Odyssee, a very elaborate discussion of 
supposed interpolations, (2) E. Lange die bedeutung 
von aperh bet Lhukyd., contending, against Miiller- 
Striibing, that Thue. regards dper) in almost the 
Platonic way, viz. as comprising avdpela, cwppootyn, 
Sixacoodyn and ppdvnois. (3) W. Drexler Miscellanea, 
ranging from epigraphy to the mythology of the 
rainbow. (4) J. Lange Zu Cornelius Nepos, emen- 
dations. (5) R. Gitze Zu den Lateinischen panegy- 
rikern, emendations. 

1893. Heft 1 contains G, Friedrich Zum 
panegyrikos des Isocrates, contending that it was 
first published in 385 or early in 384, whereas Blass 
assigns it to 380 B.C. (2) H. v. Kleist Zu Thuk. various 
notes and emendations. (8) O. Crusius Zi topo- 
graphic von Alewandria, maintaining, against W. 
Schwarz, that Juliopolis and Nicopolis are the same 
place, a suburb of Alexandria. (4) F. Susemihl, 
notice of KE. Maass, Aratea (Weidmann), said to 
assist our knowledge of Alexandrian literature ‘more 
than almost any work except Meineke’s Analecta 
Alexandrina, Diels’s Doxographi and Wilamowitz’s 
alntigonos.’ (5) J. Franke Der angriff des M. 
Lepidus u. M. Brutus auf das reformwerk Sullas, 
contending, against recent historians, that this 
attack took place after Sulla’s death. (6) A. Nehring 
Bidens hostia, an interesting note, correcting Georges 
and Freund (also Lewis and Short) s.v. bidens. A 
sheep or ox has no incisors on the upper jaw. On 
the lower jaw, it has at first a set of milk-teeth, which 
begin to fall away, in pairs, after the eighteenth 
month, and are replaced by a second and larger set. 
A bidens is an animal which has the two “central 
incisors of the second set, and is therefore about two 
years old. The name bidens is occasionally applied, 
by analogy, to a two-year-old pig, though it is not 
usual to judge the age of pigs by the teeth, 

Rivista di Filologia. Ed. Comparetti, Miiller 
e Flechia, 1892—3. 


Fase. 1—3 contain (1) G. Turiello Suz composte 
syntattici nelle lingue classiche, contending in effect 
that syntactic compounds are of late origin, and did 
not exist in the original Indo-European language. 
(2) C. Nigra, Znni di Callimaco su Diana e sui lavacri 
di Pallade, conclusion, giving a collation of MSS. 
scholia and notes. (4) G. de Sanetis La battaglia 
dell’ Eurimedonte in Diodoro, maintaining that the 
date assigned by Diodorus (b.c. 470—69) is probably 
correct. (5) L. Valmagei Tablifer, showing that 


this word is probably the title of the soldier who, in| 


a triumph, carried the list of oppida capta (Ovid 
Tristia v. 20, Prop. iii. 4, 16). 

Fase. 4— 7 contain (1) ©. O. Zuretti, An obituary 
notice of Ciovanni Flechia, joint editor of the 
Rivista since 1874. He was born Nov. 16th 1811, 
and died July 3rd 1892. (2) F. Scerbo, Quesiti di 
lingua omerica, chiefly on the epic use of et, ov for 
e, o, and on the doubling of consonants. (3) V. 
Puntoni, Swill’ inno ad Eeate nella Teogonia esiodca, 
vy. 404—452. (4) A. Nieri, La Cirenaica nel secolo 
quinto giusta le lettere di Sinesio, a very long histori- 
eal article. (5) G. Fraccaroli, La terza € quarta ode 
nemea, discussion of contents with verse-translation. 
(6) V. Costanzi, Spigolature aristoteliche, discussions 
of the historical problems raised by ’A@. moActela. 


ty 
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Fase. 7—9 contain (1) G. Miiller An obituary 
notice of E. Loescher, publisher of the Rivista, who 
died in Nov. 1892. (2) C. O. Zuretti Sul epi rijs 
‘Papalwy tixns di Plutarco, chiefly a collection of 
evidence for the authenticity of the work. (3) L. 
Valmaggi La fortuna di Stazio nella tradizione 
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letteraria latina e bassolatina, the first part of an 
inquiry into the traditions about Statius held in the 
Middle Ages. (4) L. Levi Deeli onori funebri resi in 
Atene ai cittadini caduti in battaglia, an account of 
the proceedings, With a criticism founded on Plato 
Menexenus 234 C—235 C. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Euripides. Electra. With Introduction, Notes, Xe. 
by C. H. Keene. 8vo. Bell & Son. 10s. 6d. 
Herodotus. VIII. 1-90 (Artemisium and Salamis). 


With Introduction and Notes by E. S. Shuck- 
burgh. 12mo. Pp. 172. Cambridge Warehouse. 
2s. 6d. 

IX. 1-89 (Plataea). 





With Introduction and 





Notes by E. S. Shuckburgh. 12mo. Pp. 198. 
Cainbridge Warehouse. 2s. 6d. 

Book VIII. A Vocabulary and Test Papers. 
Crown 8vo. Sewed. Clive. 1s. 


— Book VIII. 
Clive. 3s. 6d. 

— Book VIII. 
R. M. Thomas. 

Hime (M. C.) 
Composition. 
ls. 6d. net. 


Text and Notes. Crown 8vo. 
Edited by J. Thompson and 
Post 8vo. Clive. 5s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Latin Prose 

Post 8vo. Pp. 162. Simpkin. 

Key, 6d. net, 


FOREIGN 


Belger (C.) Die mykenische Lokalsage von den 
Graibern Agamemnons und der Seinen im Zusam- 
menhange der griechischen Sagenentwickelung. 
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CREDNER AND THE CODEX BEZAE. 


A Lecture delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Nov. 19, 1892, by J. Renpen 
Harris, University Lecturer in Palaeo- 
graphy. 


In a work. just published, entitled 
Aussercanonische Paralleltexte’, by Alfred 
Resch, who is already known to the world 
of Biblical criticism by his treatise on the 
Agrapha of the New Testament, will be 
found certain criticisms of my tract on the 
History of the Codex Bezae, which was pub- 
lished last year in the Cambridge Texts and 
Studies, just as Resch’s researches are in 
Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen. The 
parallel between our publications is not 
merely an external one, though I think it is 
fair to admit that we are distinctly imitat- 
ing, in our little Cambridge series, the 
German research and enthusiasm which 
Harnack has done so much to crystallize: 
we are also working internally on parallel 
lines, and especially Dr. Resch and myself 
are engaged on the very same questions, 
viz. the origin of the variant forms of the 
Gospels, only we are working from opposite 
ends; I am working up stream, and Resch 
is working down ; I follow the readings of 
variant MSS. up stream until I find, as 
I suppose, their origin; Resch has divined, 
as he supposes, their origin and has only to 
read the facts in the light of his hypothesis ; 
and we shall meet by and bye some- 
where between our two starting-points, 

1 Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien : 
texteritische und quellencritische Griindlegungen ; von 
ALFRED Rescu. Leipzig, 1893. 
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and it would be presumptuous at present to 
anticipate whether the meeting-point is 
nearer to my end of the line of action or 
of his. 

But we may at least be grateful that each 
of us is able to appreciate the industry of 
the other, and not disposed unduly to depre- 
ciate the results which are brought forward; 
on my side I am sure that this is the case, 
and I am confident that it is also true of 
Resch, for his newest work is charitable of 
my latest brochure, and charitable almost to 
a fault. Perhaps one reason for this, be- 
yond the main reason of mutual charity 
which is happily spreading amongst Biblical 
critics, and in which Cambridge will always 
try to rival Leipsic, lies in the sense that 
Resch had that my researches, like his own, 
were as yet largely tentative and incomplete. 
Neither of us would wish to hurry the other 
to conclusions, or to prejudice work that is 
slowly maturing by an undue criticism 
of what has already been issued. 

But we have come to a point where Resch 
judges my results to have suffered, from a 
deficiency in the preliminary manipulation 
of the data of the problem. Accordingly, as 
in the case of the excavators who cut the 
famous tunnel at Siloam, ‘there is heard the 
voice of a man calling to his neighbour,’ 
and it would be extremely discourteous on 
my part not to respond to the sound of the 
tools or to the voice of the worker. Con- 
sequently, when Resch informs me, in a 
manner to which I certainly take not the 
least exception, that my results on. the 
Codex Bezae will be vitiated by the neglect 
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of the previous researches of Credner, and 
thinks it necessary for himself to restate the 
whole of Credner’s position and many of 
his arguments, I feel it my duty to point 
out some of the reasons for my neglect of 
Credner, and to warn my fellow-labourer 
that, unless he is careful to work over all 
Credner’s statements for himself, he will tind 
that an earlier writer has digged a pit for 
his feet. 

According to Resch, it became necessary 
for him to reproduce the fundamental lines 
of Credner’s investigation of the Codex 
Bezae, because the latest discussion of the 
subject, in the Cambridge Studies, had not 
once alluded to Credner, to say nothing of 
giving him a proper attention. A re-state- 
ment of Credner’s theory was, therefore, 
demanded ; for Credner’s was the most 
instructive investigation which the subject 
had received. 

Credner detected three stages of develop- 
ment in the Codex Bezae: (i) the origin of 
the MS. lies somewhere in the second cen- 
tury, amongst Ebionite (Antichiliastic Jews) 
apparently in Palestine, and in its earliest 
form the text contained the Four Gospels, 
the Catholic Epistles, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Two sources were employed in 
the production of the text, of which one is 
described by Credner as ‘an unknown 
authority’ or ‘an Apocryphal Gospel.’ 
The earliest form of the text was charac- 
terized by free handling and by numerous 
glosses (especially in the Gospel of Luke and 
the Acts of the Apostles). 

The next stage of its development or at 
all events the next stage which can be 
clearly made out, is dated by Credner about 
the year 500; the MS. tradition still lies 
within the circle of the Judaeo-Christian 
Church, but about this time an attempt was 
made to give the text a form more suitable 
for ecclesiastical use, by adopting the method 
of arrangement in sentences which Euthalius 
had introduced, somewhere about a.p. 480, 
and perhaps the Greek text may have been 
already paralleled by the accommodation of a 
Latin translation, similarly divided to the 
Greek. The ecclesiastical lections, which 
are marked on the margins of the Codex 
Bezae, must have been already attached to 
the text, for amongst them are 26 lessons 
for the Sabbath, which intimate Judaeo- 
Christian origin and usage ; moreover, since 
they are in Greek only, it is unlikely that, 
at the time of their introduction, the Latin 
text had been attached to the Greek. 

The third and last stage of textual develop- 
ment belongs to the end of the sixth or begin- 
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ning of the seventh century, when the actual 
Codex Bezae was produced, by dictation of 
the sentences to a skilled calligrapher ; the 
work was probably carried out in Southern 
Gaul, whither the text had been carried by 
some Oriental Jewish-Christian. The ltur- 
gical notes, which were in the copy from 
which the Codex Bezae was taken, had 
become defective through time and use, and 
were copied, by another hand to that of the 
calligraphist, in their worn and mutilated 
form. The Latin text was of course tran- 
scribed at the same time. 

Such, in brief, is Credner’s theory, as 
stated by Resch. And we must add that 
Resch not only states the theory but that 
he endorses it, referring the reader for the 
detailed proofs to Credner’s Beitrdge zur 
Kinleitung in die Biblischen Schriften. pp. 
452——518. It is true that Resch points out 
a weakness in Credner’s work, in that he 
did not recognize sufficiently the relations 
between the Codex Bezae and the Old-Latin 
and Old-Syriac texts, which constitute with 
it a distinct textual family. But I think 
we may say without injustice that Resch, 
with this single exception, endorses Crednev’s 
investigation and its results. For instance, 
the view that the MS. has a Judaeo-Chris- 
tian origin is endorsed; the ‘unknown 
authority’ of Credner, which les at the 
back of the Western text as one of its 
sources, is identified with a secondary 
translation of the original Hebrew Gospel ; ” 


1 Eg. p. 33. ‘Hatte der Redaktor jenes Arche- 
typus, jenes altesten Evangeliencanons, ohne selbst 
Judenchrist zu sein, die—auch von Justin getheilte, 
vermittelnde Stellung dem gemissigten Judenchris- 
tenthum gegeniiber zum Ausdruck gebracht, sofern 
er das judenchristliche Evangelium an die Spitze 
dieses im Uebrigen echt katholischen Evangelien- 
canons gestellt hatte, so verdanken wir speciell die 
weitere Ausbildung der Handschrift, die uns jetzt im 
Codex Bezae vorliegt, wusschliesslich judenchristlichen 
Kreisen, welche die Apostelgeschichte und die 
katholischen Briefe, nicht aber das _ paulinische 
Schriftthum, der Handschrift einverleibten. Auch 
die weitere Conservirung der Handschrift im Laufe 
der nachsten Jahrhunderte wird, wie Credner ganz 
richtig gesehen hat, auf diesclben judenchristlichen 
Kreise zuruckzufiihren sem. Denn wihrend in der 
orthodoxen Kirche in Folge der canonischen Text- 
recension die Exemplare jener Vorcanonischen Evan- 
eeliensammlung lingst verdringt und verschwunden 
und nur in Uebersetzungen erhalten waren, blieben 
diese judenchristlichen Kreise von der Textrecension 
der Grosskirche unberiihrt, und konnten so ein 
eviechisches Exemplar jener Vorcanonischen Evangel- 
iensammlung fiir ihren gottesdienstlichen Gebrauch 
bewahren und in jene spatere Zeit hiniberretten.’ 

2 Pp, 144. *‘ Bei der Besprechung dieser wichtigen 
Handschrift...habe ich bereits darauf hingewiesen, 
dass die aussercanonische Textrecension, mit welcher 
speciell das Lucas-evangelium in diesem Codex auftritt, 
zu erkliiren sei aus dem Einfluss einer Uebersetzung 
des Urevangeliums, verwandt derjenigen, welche von 
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and the stages of development which 
Credner indicates for the Western text, as 
we find it in Codex Bezae, are accepted and 
tabulated.! 

It is further stated, in accordance with 
Credner’s views (‘hat Credner jedenfalls 
richtig bezeichnet’), that in the history 
of the origin of the bilingual text we must 
allow that the Latin text was added to the 
Greek as early as 500, in order to allow for 
such corruptions as have arisen from the 
interaction of the Greek and Latin upon 
one another. But before this time the 
tradition of the text involved many mar- 
ginal annotations, such as the Ammonian 
sections, and apparently the Sabbath lections, 
while at the time when this redaction was 
made, the lections of Euthalius were intro- 
duced, and the stichometric division of the 
text. For we know for certain (according 
to Resch) that the stichometric division of 
the Acts is due to Euthalius. And it is 
natural to assume that if at this time 
(about 500 a.p.) the Latin text, sticho- 
metrically divided, were added to the Greek, 
the Latin text would remain free from the 
previously existing Greek annotations of a 
liturgical character. And it is these litur- 
gical notes, together with their Sabbath 
lessons which more than anything else 
(mehr als alles Andere) entitle us to refer the 
origin and use of the Western text to 
Judaeo-Christian circles, and enable us to 
approve Credner’s suggestion that the text 
was brought into Southern Gaul, in its later 
form, by some Syrian Jewish-Christian, 
probably a trader, and that it was finally 
dictated to a scribe, not very well acquainted 
with Greek, towards the end of the sixth 
century. 

It is sufficient to present this brief sum- 
mary, to show that Resch has absorbed 
Credner’s views almost without modification ; 
and since he has rarely added any reason 
dem ersten Evangelium beniitzt worden ist, und dass 
eben hierin die von Credner gesuchte ‘‘ unbekannte 
Autoritit, zu finden sei, auf welche die kiihne Text- 
recension des Lucas-evangeliums nach dem Codex D 
sich sttitze, indem hieraus auch die zahlreichen 
scheinbaren Conformierung des Lucastextes nach 
dem Matthiiustexte sich erkliiren.” ’ 

TP. 35. 

A. Archetypus. 
Griechischer Evangeliencanon spiitestens um 140. 
PB. Evangeliencanon 
mit Apostelgesch. u. Kathol 
Briefen vor 200. 

C. Neue Redaktion von B. 
Beifiigung des lateinischen 
Textes um 500. 

D. Letzte Abschrift des 
bilingualen Codex—gegen 
Ende des 6, Jahrhunderts. 
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for their reception except, by reference and 
implication, the reasons already given by 
Credner, we are entitled to conclude that he 
considers those reasons to be valid, and not 
to need much further enforcement. 

The best way to see the error which Resch 
has made in thus endorsing Credner will be 
to follow the method which I adopted in my 
tract on the Codex Bezae, viz. to begin with 
the marginal annotations. 

On p. 27 Resch has noted the following 
marginal note from the Codex Bezae, and 
given an elucidation of it :— 





TNOCMA | ava |yvoopa 
MEPITOYCA | [ wre pl TOV oa 
TWTHC ae | BBa|rov TNS 
AKOYNI | | 6 |Jaxouvve 
MOY | [ou |uou 


ze. it is a lection for the Sabbath which 
precedes the Sunday after Easter, which is 
called the duaxwyowos. And it is inferred 
that since the lectionary direction is given 
in this imperfect form, it must have been 
copied from a previous MS. in which the 
direction had become partly illegible.” 

In this Resch was simply following 
Credner, who had taken the lection from 
Kipling, and had remarked that ‘in unsere 
Handschrift konnten die verstiimmelten 
Worte aber nur dadurch gelangen, dass sie, 
Buchstabe fiir Buchstabe, aus einer andern 
Handschrift eingetragen worden sind, welche 
schadhaft geworden war, dergestalt, dass 
die Anfangssylben fehlten.’—(Beitrdge, p. 
500.) 

The mistake made (for as we shall see 
presently the explanation is erroneous from 
stem to stern) was partly due to Kipling, 
who had printed these liturgical notes on 
the margin of his text, in the same type as 
the text. But Kipling did not venture to 
make the liturgical note coeval with the 
MS., as must be the case, if the theory is 
to hold that it was to be found in the 
tradition of the text at an earlier date than 
the Codex Bezae itself. What Kipling said 
of it was as follows (p. xv.): ‘notae litur- 
gicae,...n0n a prima quidem manu, at certe 
tamen, ut mihi videtur, ante saeculum 
septimum appositae,’ and Kipling’s state- 
ment was copied by D. Schulz (Disputatio, 
p- 10) in the words ‘Haec glossemata 


* Die liturgischen Randbemerkungen, welche 
durch den fortgesetzten Gebrauch des friiheren 
Kirehenexemplars defekt geworden waren, wurden in 
ihrer verstiimmelten Gestalt der neuen Handschrift 
von einer andern Hand einverleibt. 
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antiquissima, si minus a primi quidem 
manu, at certe ante saeculum septimum 
iamiam adscripta esse.’ How then did 
Credner come to attribute an artificial 
antiquity to such a liturgical note? Ob- 
viously it was the incomplete form in which 
the note occurs, which suggested that it had 
been copied from a previous Codex. But in 
this Credner was misled by Kipling, and did 
not see that what Kipling was trying to 
reproduce was an annotation on the margin 
of a MS., where a part of the MS. had been 
cut away. 

And it is unfortunate that Resch, who 
has read through the Codex Bezae, both in 
Kipling’s edition and in the edition of 
Scrivener, did not see the mistake that 
Credner had made, nor correct it, either by 
Kipling’s preface or by Scrivener’s preface 
and annotations. If he will turn to 
Scrivener’s edition, p. 450, he will find the 
following note: 

423 b. ll. L11I—15...ayvoopa..pe tov oa...Tw 
TYS...akovve...sov (7.€. Siaxwynoysov sive EBdop. 
a’, margine abscisso L ete. ;) 
and if he will further turn to the preface of 
Scrivener (p. xxvii.) he will find conclusive 
reasons for dating this corrector (whom 
Scrivener calls L) not earlier than the ninth 
century. It is, to say the least, unfortunate 
that Resch had not taken the trouble to 
verify such an easy point as the date of an 
annotator. 

What then becomes of Credner’s Judaeo- 
Christian liturgical notes, which, according 
to Resch, more than anything else, lead us to 
believe that the Codex Bezae goes back to a 
Judaeo-Christian origin? Not only does it 
appear that this particular case, on which 
so much has been built, is a delusion ; but 
the whole of Credner’s remarks on the 
liturgical annotations in the Codex Bezae 
are at fault: first, they do not belong to 
the date to which Credner wishes to refer 
them ; secondly, they have nothing to do 
with the Jews. 

As Resch has challenged an appeal to 
Credner, to Credner he must go; but he 
must not go without the MS. or some 
trustworthy edition of its text. And if 
Credner wishes to carry these liturgical 
notes back into remote antiquity, or even 
to the time of production of the Codex 
Bezae or the century before that time, he 
must be met with a stern palaeographical 
negative. None of these annotations are 
as early as the ninth century, and some of 
them are as late as the twelfth. Conse- 
quently it is hard to regard Credner’s study 
of the Codex Bezae as the most instructive 
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that has yet appeared; it is unjust to 
Scrivener, to say the least. 

The number of errors which Credner has 
fallen into in his account of these marginal 
hands is simply appalling. I shall give one 
or two instances, if only to justify myself 
for having neglected Credner. 

Would any one believe it possible that a 


lection marked against Matt. xvi. 28—xvii. 


9 with the words peratpopdos avvayvorpa 
could be interpreted in the following 
manner !— 

‘Ich weiss das seltsame erste Wort nur 
aus eine Vermischung des Griechischen mit 
dem Lateinischen zu erkliiren. jpretrapopdos 
soll heissen, eigentlich: pera morbos. Das 
Kindringen Lateinischer Worter in die 
Griechischen Sprache des Gemeinen Lebens 
ist aus dem N.T. bekannt. Hiernach sollte 
der bezeichnete Absehnitt als Gebet und 
Trost fiir _Krinke und Genesende verlesen 
werden, und dazu passt auch der Inhalt.’ 
The lesson is, as the matter shows, the 
regular one for the feast of the Transfigura- 
tion (THs petapoppucews). The date of the 
annotation is, as before, of the ninth cen- 
tury, yet Credner does not hesitate to say 
(p. 505) ‘auch der Umfang und die litur- 
gische Beschaffenheit dieser Randbemer- 
kungen fiihren uns auf Judenchristen.’ 

A more striking case still isin a marginal 
annotation attached to John v. 18; which 
reads 


EPIANATIAY 
AMENOC 


and is rightly given by Credner in the form 
Tept advaravoapevous. That is, we have here 
a church lection pro defunctis. But accor- 
ding to Credner, who wishes to find traces 
of Judaeo-Christian usage, we are to see in 
the words an allusion to those persons who 
rest on the Jewish Sabbath; for according 
to his view (p. 506), ‘ Dies bezieht sich auf 
die Jiidische Feier des Sabbathes, welche 
avaravors heisst. Joseph. Antig. 3, 12, 3. 
Derselbe contra Ap. 2, 2. Epiphanius; 
Haer. 42,3. Thilo, Acta Thomae pp. 146, 
223. ’Avaravodpevor sind folglich diejenigen, 
welche den Sabbath nach Jiidischer Weise 
als Ruhetag feiern. Die Absicht des Ver- 
fassers dieser Bemerkung kann nun keine 
andere gewesen sein, als das Unrechtmissige 
der Jtidischer Feier des Sabbathes auf 
Johannes v. 18  gestiitzt hervorzubeben 
u.s.w.’ And it follows that, if the allusion 
to those persons who rest on the Sabbath be 
attached to the passage in which Christ is 
charged with breaking the Sabbath, then 
we are in the circle where Jewish beliefs 
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are in process of being antagonized ; that 
is, the text belongs to a time when the 
Church is being withdrawn from its half- 
Jewish state into one more distinctly Chris- 
tian. All this pyramid-on-apex-building 
depends on the curious interpretation which 
Credner makes of the marginal reading. 
Nor does he stop here, but realizing that the 
case was not dissimilar to the one which we 
previously discussed, he maintained that the 
imperfect form in which the marginal note 
is transmitted is again a case where mar- 
ginal annotations have been taken from a 
copy in which they had become partly 
illegible. 

But, as before, the marginal reading, 
which is by the very same hand, refers to 
lectionary usage of the ninth century ; the 
two missing letters have been cut from the 
edge ; and the lesson is the proper one to be 
read over the departed. And the reason 
~for the selection of the passage is to be 
sought, not in any allusion to Sabbath 
breaking, but in the doctrine that the ‘Son 
quickeneth whom he will &e.’ It is the 
more strange that Credner should have 
missed the meaning, since he cites lower 
down (p. 511) a Roman burial inscription in 
the form Toros dvaraicaws "Appoviov Kat 
Birvxetov Opexrov. But the fact is that very 
little which Credner wrote will stand an 
appeal to the manuscript, and for this reason 
I am sorry that Resch has endorsed so much 
of his work, and especially that he has laid 
such stress on the demonstration of a 
Judaeo-Christian origin which Credner de- 
tected in the marginal liturgical annotations. 
A reference to Resch (p. 34) will show that 
he has carried up to the date a.p. 500 the 
Ammonian sections, the pericopes for the 
Sabbath, the lections of Euthalius in the 
Acts, and the stichometry (=colometry) of 
the MS. Let us then see what Scrivener 
says on the subject of the Ammonian 
sections in the Codex Bezae. He tells us 
(Cod. Bezae, p. xx.) that ‘The Ammonian 
sections, without the Eusebian Canons, are 
inserted in the side margin of Codex Bezae 
by a scribe whom we shall hereafter show to 
have lived several centuries later than this 
manuscript was written’; and again (pp. 
XXVl. XXvii.) ‘it is evident from a careful 
comparison of the marginal numerals of the 
Ammonian sections with the great body of 
the liturgical annotations (written in thick, 
clumsy letters with ink of a purple hue), 
especially in the Gospels, that they are the 
work of one scribe, whom we shall call 
L....... A bare inspection of Facsimile Pl. 
iii. no. 12 will prove that L cannot be 
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dated before the ninth century.’ I suppose 
that Credner was here mislead by Kipling’s 
edition in which the Ammonian numbers are 
printed with the text, though Kipling did 
not assume them to be coeval with the MS. : 
and Resch must have followed Credner, 
though a reference to Scrivener would have 
kept him from this hydra-headed catalogue 
of errors. We have now disposed of the 
argument from the Ammonian sections, as 
well as that from the pericopes for the 
Sabbath (which are a mere relic of Gallican 
usage in the ninth century, as I think might 
have been gathered from my own modest 
little tract). We come next to the question 
of the lections of Euthalius in the Acts, 
which Credner, followed by Resch, carries 
back to the time of Euthalius, very nearly. 
Here again we are dealing with marginal 
references of a later date, by two separate 
hands of the twelfth century. I do not 
even believe that we can make out an iden- 
tification of the lections with the Euthalian 
system ; but, even if we could, there would 
be nothing gained, for no result follows 
from the marginal ascription of Euthalian 
lections in the twelfth century. And I am 
only sorry that Resch did not see that he 
was treading on the thinnest of thin ice in 
following Credner. 

But, it may be said, the stichometry of the 
MS. is surely an integral part of the MS. 
itself ; and while on the one hand it cannot 
be more ancient than Euthalius, who in- 
vented it; on the other hand it must be 
early, for the Codex Bezae was obviously 
transcribed from a copy similarly divided to 
itself. But neither can this be made out, 
for a reference to Euthalius’ reckoning of the 
orixo into which he divided the text agrees 
closely with the conventional book-measure 
obtained by dividing the text into breadths 
of sixteen syllables. And even if it be 
argued that Euthalius colified (to coin a 
word) his text into short sense-lines as well 
as measured it, there is no proof that the 
Codex Bezae contains his system, and, as far 
as the Gospels go, the line division can be 
carried back much farther, probably into the 
second century. So that all the details of 
the description of the MS. which Resch 
characterized as ‘most instructive’ are 
shown to be errors, arising from an insufli- 
cient acquaintance with the MS. itself. 
But, further, Resch has (p. 34) adopted from 
Credner the theory that the Codex was 
written from dictation. There is nothing in 
this which bears closely upon the problem of 
origins ; and yet, as I have been directed to 
study my Credner, and Resch gives no other 
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evidence than what is found in Credner, it 
may be worth while to look at the instances, 
and see whether the palaeographical argu- 
ment is a just one. 

Credner gives ten instances of errors in- 
troduced by aberrations of the ear in a 
scribe writing from dictation. Most of 
these would be rejected at once by any 
one familiar with the copying of uncial 
texts : e.g. 


Luke xvi. 26, D has TIEICE! for MICE! 
( written MEICE! in early texts). 
20, D ETIAPAC for 


Luke vi. has 


ETTAPAC. 

Acts vi. 5, 4, D has MECON CO! for 
MENON COI, where the eye has wandered 
two or three letters. 

Acts iv. 29, D has read ATTEIAAC as 
ATIAC, which is certainly a palaeograph- 
cal error. 


But what need to go further, for if these 
are copyists’ errors, the scribe was reading 
the book for himself, and not writing from 
dictation. The only instance which Credner 
gives that has any verisimilitude is John 
xiv. 21, where ¢udaviow has been read as 
evduovycw. But the human mind is quite 
capable of such confusions, without the 
introduction of a dictator. 

It seems, then, that all the particulars of 
Credner’s theory which Resch has taken 
over are invalid and unsustained by an 
appeal to the MS. We do not mean to say 
that Credner’s theory of a Judaeo-Chris- 
tian origin of the Western text is an im- 
possible theory, or the closely related theory 
of Resch. Only the reasons which have 
been brought forward thus far are out of 
harmony with the palaeographical facts, and 
new reasons must be found. Non tali 
auxilio nec defensoribus istis. We have no 
wish to disparage Resch’s work on the text, 
which is extremely interesting and may 
lead to some very important conclusions. 
Only we must ask him to neglect Credner, 
and to allow other people to neglect him, 
when they can show good reasons for doing 
so. There is too much interesting work on 
hand for us to be justified in spending 
precious time in correcting the multitudi- 
nous errors of a critic of the last generation. 
Probably it would also be wise of Resch not 
to lay undue stress on certain other points, 
which he has borrowed from Credner, in 
reference to the theory of the Canon ; for 
they do not affect his new theory of Gospel 
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origins, and may cause it to be unfairly dis- 
credited. I mean, to take an instance, the 
statement that the original Judaeo-Christian 
Canon contained only the Four Gospels, the 
Catholic Epistles, and the Acts: and not the 
Pauline Epistles (Resch, p. 33). We are all 
agreed that the Codex Bezae does not con- 
tain the Pauline Epistles, and we are also 
satisfied that it contains one page of a 
simple Catholic Epistle (probably the last of 
three originally extant Epistles of John) ; 
but we are not agreed that Codex Bezae is 
the Canon, nor that it is a Judaeo-Christian 
or Petrine book. Surely it would be better 
to reserve our judgments in the case of a 
MS. which is imperfect in the middle and at 
the end, and of which we have not even 
the right to affirm that it existed without a 
companion volume. 

It is fair to make this last suggestion, 
because Resch has made a mistake of this 
very kind with regard to the completeness 
of a MS. in his notes on the Codex 
Sangallensis (A), which he thinks may go 
back into a very early base, partly because 
it is bilingual, and partly because it is 
limited to the Four Gospels. It is quite 
true that the Codex Sangallensis does con- 
tain many very early readings, but, as to its 
limitation to the Four Gospels, it is well 
known that the companion volume con- 
taining the Pauline Epistles is extant, and 
is known in the critical apparatus by the 
sign GP", and to librarians as the Codex 
Boernerianus. 

T have said nothing so far in defence of 
my own theory about the Codex Bezae. 
The reader of Resch’s little book will see 
that my explanations are not considered 
adequate, and that there are many readings 
where Codex Bezae deviates from the 
Canonical text, which are not easily ex- 
plained by the hypothesis of Latin influence. 
[ think this is quite possible and have no 
objection to make, if Resch can establish 
his contention ; for I hope to see my way 
some day to all necessary corrections and 
expansions of my first statement. But 
perhaps I may remark that there are some 
weak spots in Resch’s lst, and in his de- 
ductions from them. For example, if it be 
true that the reading of D in Matt. x. 6 
(idyere for ropeverGe) cannot be due to any 
retranslation, as the words are wholly in- 
different in meaning, why does it follow that 
in Luke ix. 57, where D reads trayeas for 
dmépyyn, we are entitled to infer that the 
Itala MSS. also must have had izdyes or 
imdyys in the texts from which they were 
translated, because they now agree with Cod, 
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Bezae in reading zeris ; (wenn nun alle Itala- 
Handschriften mit der Vulgata: ieris lesen 
und also imdyets....voraussetzen)? Or per- 
haps the re-translation would be invalid in 
support of Harris’ theory, but good when 


employed in demonstrating the unity and 
antiquity of the Western text, which, of 
course, I hold as strongly as Resch ? 

J. Renpet Harris. 


ACHILLES AT SKYROS. 


THE outline of the pretty story is this :— 
Achilles when a boy was secluded in the 
island of Skyros by Peleus and Thetis: the 
intention of his parents being to save him 
from the early death to which he was doomed. 
He was dressed as a girl, and lived at the 
court of Lykomedes as one of the king’s 
daughters. His disguise was at length pene- 
trated by Odysseus, and he was taken to 
Troy. 

There are indications in the myth which 
may make it possible that it embodies a 
practice similar to those usages at puberty, 
commonly called ‘initiation,’ which are 
almost universal among uncivilized peoples. 
It is to be noted that there do exist other 
indications in Greek and Roman usage of 
such puberty-ceremonies. - 

As this seclusion of Achilles was, in a 
way, a preliminary to his bearing arms at 
Troy, so the ‘initiation’ of the savage boy 
marks the end of boyhood, and admits him 
to the full rights of a man. The candidates 
are secluded in special places, often in the 
depths of the forest, where they pass their 
time of probation, often extending to weeks 
or months, and undergo the various tests or 
operations prescribed by custom, the most 
conspicuous of the latter among many 
peoples being circumcision or a_ similar 
mutilation. As puberty is the end of child- 
hood, so it is not the least critical moment 
in that period of life which to the savage 
mind, doubtless because of its many atten- 
dant ills, is one of special danger. The boy 
at puberty is a ‘tabooed’ person, as is the 
child when sick, for both are considered to 
be in a state of danger, which is the primary 
idea of the condition known as ‘tabooed.’ 
Now the dangers to which the ‘ tabooed’ 
person is exposed are the attacks or malig- 
nant influence of hostile spirits, and 
protection against these is, I consider, the 
primary intention of the various rules ob- 
served and the precautions taken by the 
obnoxious person. As Achilles is said to 
have been nine years old when he was sent 
to Skyros, it will be well to note here that, 


though dates given in myth are not always 
of importance, puberty-ceremonies do not 
always take place simultaneously with the 
appearance of the signs of puberty. There 
is frequently an interval of one or more 
years, either before or after ; and in the case 
of analogous usages, or ‘survivals’ which 
may after all be simply analogous, the date 
moves very near to that of so-called bap- 
tismal ceremonies. Thus in modern Egypt, 
circumcision is performed at the age of five 
or six or later, and among the peasants not 
unfrequently at the age of twelve, thirteen, 
or fourteen years (HK. W. Lane, Modern 
Egyptians i. 61). To take an example from 
a lower level of culture, where too Moham- 
medan influence has been at work,—the 
races inhabiting the archipelago between 
Papua and Celebes practise ceremonies at 
puberty, especially circumcision, but the 
latter in some cases is performed at the age 
of seven, or between the ages of seven and 
ten (J. G. F. Riedel, de sluik-en kroes- 
harige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua 6, 
139, 177). It is an interesting coincidence 
that, as the savage boy at ‘initiation’ or 
under other conditions of taboo is protected 
against hurtful spirits, so Achilles was 
secluded in Skyros to hide from fate. J am 
not here concerned to decide whether this be 
more than coincidence, or another instance 
of a mythmaker’s attempt to account by a 
rational explanation for what would other- 
wise be unaccountable. To proceed, a very 
general means of protection for ‘ tabooed’ 
persons is disguise, a principle first demon- 
strated by Mr. J. G. Frazer in the case of 
mourners (Jowrnal Anthropological Institute 
xv. 64 ff., ‘On certain Burial Customs as 
illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the 
Soul’). Now an accredited disguise for men 
and boys against their spiritual foes is female 
dress, which the Lycians wore as mourning 
(Plutarch, Consolat. ad Apollonium 22 ; 
Valerius Maximus ii. 6, 13). This disguise 
has a further advantage, for it is believed 
that hostile spirits will not touch a woman, 
not from any feelings of chivalry, but simply 
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because so mere a chattel is beneath the 
notice of a respectable demon. 

On the occasion of his circumcision, an 
Egyptian boy, previously to the performance 
of the rite, is led through the town in pro- 
cession. He is on horseback; in his hand 
is a folded embroidered handkerchief which 
he constantly holds before his mouth,—the 
original idea being doubtless to prevent the 
escape of the soul, an accident to which 
‘tabooed’ persons are peculiarly liable (on 
the soul issuing from the mouth, see A. 
Bastian, Allerlei aus Volksund Menschen- 
kunde ii. lix. ff.,and J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough i. 123 ff.) ; and, lastly, he wears the 
dress and ornaments of the female sex, the 
clothes being generally borrowed from some 
lady, and much too large for him (E. W. Lane, 
Modern Egyptians i. 62, ii. 279). 

Such is the view that may be suggested 
by the first of the two main features of the 
myth. I now pass to the second. 

Another method of disguise is to change 
the name of the ‘ tabooed’ person, in order 
to deceive the hostile spirits. Thus the 
Ansayree change their names when ill (A. 
Bastian, Die Volker des dstlichen Asien 5, 
348). Among the Dayaks of Borneo, parents 
often change a child’s name, especially if 
sickly, the idea being, as they themselves 
explain, ‘that they will deceive the inimical 
spirits by following this practice’ (St. John, 
Life in the Forests of the Far East i. 197). 

Among the natives of the Luang-Sermata 
islands, when a child is named, the name 
must be at once changed if it begin to cry 
(J. G. F. Riedel, de sluik-en kroesharige rassen 
tusschen Selebes en Papua 327). In Tonquin 
it was the custom to give children ‘ horrid 
names, that the evil Genii may be afraid of 
them and not hurt them ; they change these 
names when they think the children are 
strong enough not to any longer fear the 
evil spirits’ (Richard’s History of Tonqueen, 
in Pinkerton ix. 734). In South-East 
Africa, when a girl returns home after her 
‘initiation,’ she receives a new name, and 
the old one must never again be mentioned 
(Rev. Duff Macdonald, Africana i. 126). 
An instructive example as regards disguise 
both of dress and name, comes from China. 
It is believed that certain evil spirits wish 
to ruin the health of bright or promising 
children ; accordingly the parents attempt 
to delude the spirits in the following way. 


* There was a statue of Achilles at Sigeum, 
wearing a woman’s ear-rings : Servius on Vergil Aen. 
i. 30 apud Sigeum Achillis statua fuisse dicitur, quae 


in ima, id est extima auris parte, elenchum more 
femineo habuerit. 
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They shave the child’s head, call him ‘little 
priest,’ ‘and treat him as a worthless child 
and of no more consequence than a despised 
priest ; they also designate him by deroga- 
tive names and epithets, so as to make the 
spirit believe they care little about him’ 
(J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese 2, 
229). Here, as in the case of women’s 
dress, the disguise depends mainly on the 
worthlessness and insignificance of the char- 
acter personated. It remains now to see how 
this change of name in childhood or at 
puberty applies to Achilles. Not only was 
Achilles when at Skyros dressed as a girl, 
but his name was changed, and so important 
does this detail appear to have been, that the 
assumed names of the boy- or girl-Achilles 
reach a total of six: ds ’AyiAdéa pev “Apurrove- 
cos 6 Tapavrivos duatptBovta év tats rapHévos 
mapa Avxopyder Kepxvaoépav xadetobat 
now, exaretro dé kai Looav cai Ivppay 
kal "Agmwetos kat Ipopyndeds, Ptole- 
maeus, apud Photium, Bibiioth. 147, a. 18 
(ed. Imm. Bekker. Since Bekker Kepxvoépa, 
"Iooa, Ivppa are read). The sixth name of 
the list is Pemptus, given by Servius on 
Vergil Aen. i. 30. Whether each or any of 
these be a‘ horrid name’ or an ‘ ornate alias,’ 
I know not; at any rate, Aspetos brings out 
well the idea that the name of a tabooed 
person must be carefully concealed. It is 
not worth while to suggest an onomatopoeic 
origin for Issa, or to put Achilles into the 
position of the man in Zhe Hunting of the 
Snark. Quod Achilli nomen inter virgines 
fuisset ? wasa query with which the Emperor 
Tiberius used to torture his learned friends 
(Suetonius, Ziberius 70). 

To sum up the above indications :— 
first, the motive given, disguise, is the same 
as that which prompts the observances men- 
tioned ; as the seclusion of Achilles took 
place in boyhood, and was a preliminary to 
his fighting career, so among uncivilized 
peoples ceremonies, a feature of which is 
seclusion or disguise, are performed to secure 
the safety of children, especially those rites _ 
at ‘initiation,’ where such seclusion is more ~ 
in evidence, and which form the step by 
which the boy becomes a man anda warrior. 
Secondly, Achilles was dressed as a girl, a 
disguise which is used by ‘tabooed’ persons 
as a means of safety, and in one case by boys 
on an occasion which, if not identical in 
origin, is strictly analogous in idea to the 
‘jnitiation’ ceremonies of savage tribes. 
Finally, the name of Achilles was changed, 
and it has been shown that a similar practice, 
asa means of disguise, is followed in the 
case of ‘tabooed persons,’ children, and 
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‘initiate.’ Further, one of these names 
points to that careful concealment of the 
name of the tabooed person, which is of 
world-wide observance. When considered 
in connection with each other, these indica- 
tions make it, I think, not improbable that 
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the story which furnished Sophocles with a 
theme and Polygnotus with a subject, may 
have been founded on a usage such as | have 
attempted to describe. 

A, E. CRawLry. 





SYAAI. 


EneuisH history offers an interesting 
parallel to this feature in Greek inter- 
national law. The Carta Mercatoria of 1303 
established the rule that in suits between 
foreigners and Englishmen half of the jury 
should consist of the foreigner’s fellow- 
countrymen. But it still remained difficult 
for an Englishman to recover debts from a 
foreigner no longer resident in this country. 
In such cases the English municipal autho- 
rities had becn wont to confiscate any goods 
they might be able to seize belonging to any 
merchant from the offender's town. Vide 
Ashley, Heonomie History i. 205—and, for 
Scandinavian parallels, Amira, Das altnor- 
wegische Vollstreckungsverfahren, pp. 169— 
129. 

An elaborate account. of this practice of 
‘self-help’ is given by Gilbert, Griechische 
Alterthiimer ii. based chiefly on inferences 
from Arist. Oecon. 2, 11,1. But I think 
he misses the real point of the custom, at 
least in historic Greece. It was essentially 
a survival from a ruder epoch. Most states 


had replaced it by recognized ovpPoda. 
This is shown by the chief instance coming 
from Oiantheia and Chaleion, cities of the 
notoriously backward Lokris. But even 
where the practice still existed in Greece, I 
think it must always have been confined to 
capture by sea. The annoyance caused by a 
foreigner Janding and helping himself to the 
goods of any citizen who was in his debt 
would soon be keenly felt in a Greek state. 
Oiantheia and Chaleion expressly confine the 
operation of their treaty to the sea: rov dé 
ovAGvTa ava TO ovArev Ta EevikKa € Oaracoas 
dyew aovAdov, TAav € Ayévos TOD KaTa TOW 
(Cauer?, 230). I should be inclined also to 
lay some stress upon the inscription C./.G. 
add. 2447b, «iva d€ att@ Kal éxydovois Kat ev 
cipyvy Kat ev TOACHM, Kal KaTa yiVv Kal év VAW 
dogadiav, where we should naturally expect 
kata Oadacoay as the antithesis. This surely 
points to ovAn being the right to capture at 
sea. 


F. W. Hatt. 





THE BURIAL-PLACE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


I wave recently seen in English and 
American magazines the statement that a 
sarcophagus has been discovered at Sidon 
supposed to have contained the body of 
Alexander the Great. As arguments have 
been adduced to support the theory that 
Alexander may have been buried at Sidon, 
I have collected the following passages to 
show that he was buried at Alexandria. I 
can find no mention of any other place 
where he is said to have been buried. 

1. Arrian (apud Photium, lib. 92) says 
that Arridaeus conveyed Alexander’s body 
from Babylon through Damascus to Ptolemy 
in Egypt, in spite of the efforts of Perdiccas 
to get possession of it. 

2. Diodorus (xviii. 2 and 26—28) says 
that the generals elected Arridaeus, the son 


of Philip and the half-brother of Alex- 
ander, king of the Macedonians and 
assigned to him the task of conveying 
Alexander’s body to Ammon for burial. 
Arridaeus spent two years in preparing a 
magnificent car and other ornaments for 
the tomb and then conveyed the body 
towards Egypt. He was met in Syria by 
Ptolemy, who escorted it with military 
honours to Alexandria, where he deposited 
it in a sanctuary specially prepared for it, 
deciding not to convey it for the present to 
Ammon. 

3. Curtius Rufus (De Gestis Alexandri 
x, 31) says that the body was embalmed by 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans, and placed by 
Ptolemy at Memphis, and a few years after 
transported by him to Alexandria where, 
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says Curtius, ‘every honour is paid to his 
memory and name.’ Curtius is supposed 
by Zumpt to have lived in the reign of 
Augustus. Others assign him to the time 
of Claudius or Vespasian, and he cannot 
have lived later than the reign of Trajan. 

4, Aelian (Varia Historia, xii. 64) also 
states that Ptolemy conveyed the body to 
the city of Alexandria, using stratagem to 
delude the regent Perdiccas who wished to 
get possession of it. 

5. Suetonius (Life of Octavian, 18) says 
that Augustus saw Alexander’s body at 
Alexandria, and placed upon it a golden 
crown, and seattered flowers over it. 

6. Dio Cassius (51,16) says that Augustus 
saw Alexander’s body at Alexandria and 
touched it, and was said to have accident- 
ally broken off a part of the nose. 

7. Strabo (xvii. 1) says that the Sema was 
an enclosure near the Museum at Alexandria 
in which were the tombs of Alexander the 
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Great and of the royal Ptolemies. He adds 
that Ptolemy buried Alexander’s body in 
this Mausoleum, where ‘it now still lies ; 
not indeed in the same coffin ; for the present 
one is of transparent alabaster (hyalos). 
Ptolemy deposited it in a golden coftin, 
which was carried of by Cocces and Ptolemy 
Pareisactus.’ This took place about 57 B.c., 
this Ptolemy being originally named Seleucus 
and called in derision Cybiosactes, dealer in 
salt fish. 

Here we have precise statements’ by three 
out of the four historians of Alexander that 
he was buried at Alexandria. Plutarch 
says nothing about the burial. From Strabo, 
Dio Cassius, and Suetonius we learn that 
the embalmed body was in existence at 
Alexandria 300 years after the death, and 
from Curtius that in the fourth century 
after his burial every honour was paid to 
him at Alexandria. 

EK. J. CHInnock. 





JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE ‘GOSPEL OF PETER.’ 


Tue Bouriant fragment of the ‘ Gospel of 
Peter’ makes free use and misuse of the 
Four Gospels. The following example will 
show how it dissects, dislocates and adulter- 
ates their statements. I quote it as divided 
by Harnack into sixty verses. The narra- 
tive of Matt. xxvii. 57-60 and the parallel 
passages is retailed piecemeal thus. In P. 3 
Joseph before the Crucifixion asks Pilate for 
the Lord’s body: P. 4, 5 Pilate asks Herod, 
who replies ending with the saying 7Avov pi 
ddvar ert redhovevpevw : P. 15 repeats this: P. 
23, 24 the Jews give Joseph the body, which 
he washes and buries: P. 32 a host of people 
roll a great stone to the door of the tomb. 

It has been suggested that Justin used the 
‘Gospel of Peter,’ and called it the ’Avopvy- 
yovevpara Uérpov. Justin being a pronounced 
anti-Docetist, and the ‘Gospel of Peter’ being 
said to be Docetic, the proof that he used it 
should be strong and convincing. Harnack 
(ed. 2, p. 38) quotes several passages from 
Justin, in which he thinks that he can see 
traces of the fragment: 

1. Ap. i. 40 rHv yeyernpevny “Hpddov tod 
Bactéws “lovdatwv Kai attdv “Tovdatwv Kat 
[ldrov...cdv Tots aitod otpatuitais KaTa TOU 
Xpictod ovvedevow. ‘ Eine solche ovvédevors 
kennen die kanonischen Evy. nicht.’ But is 
there any such ovveAevors in the fragment ? 
In P. 1° Pilate withdraws, in P. 5 Herod 


rapéduxey abrov [t. Kvpiov] 76 Xa@—a missing 


clause supplied by Prof. Bensly in the 
Academy (11th Feb.), and thus in P. 6 there 
is no reference, as was imagined, to the 
soldiers. Harnack mentions this in a Vach- 
schrift to his prefaces. The passage from 
Justin is accounted for by Acts iv. 25-27 
(cf. xii. 11) and shows no trace of the 
fragment. His airdv ‘lovdaiwy illustrates 
P. 20 airds (sic) Spas, without ris. 

In Trypho 103 dedepeéevor tov Inootv 
éxepe the word dedenévor is accounted for by 
the context, taken with Joh. xviii. 24 and 
some other N. T. uses of the word. The 
suggestion is made by Harnack, but is not 
insisted upon, that the binding was perhaps 
mentioned in the undiscovered part of the 
‘Gospel of Peter.’ 

2. Ap. i. 35 kat yap, os cirev 6 zpodpyTys, 
StagvpovtTes atvTtov é€xabiaav ert 
Bypatros kat etrwov: Kptvov yptv. 
70 b€’Opvédv pov xelipas Kal 7ddas e€yynots TOV 
év T® ocravpd TayeTwv év Tals XEPTL Kal TOtS 
Too avTov yAwy WV. Kal peTa TO TTAavpOTAL 
aitov €Badov kAjpov ert Tov ipatitpov adror, 
Kal éuepicavto EavTois of oTavpwoavTes adTov. 
Kat TavTa Ort yeyove, Svvacbe pabeiv ek Tov Eri 
Tlovréov Tuddrov yevopevoy “Axtov. Harnack 
quotes only the clause dvagvporvres... 
pctv, Mocking they set Him ért Bypartos 
and said, Judge for us. P. 6 ot 8& AaBovres 
tov Kipov bovv aitov tpéxovtes Kal €eyov: 
Spwper Tov vidv Tod Ocod...7 Kai €xadioay avdtov 
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él xabédpav Kpicews Adyovres: Acxatws Kpive, 
Baored rod lopayjr. ‘ Damit scheint Justin’s 
Quelle unwidersprechlich aufgedeckt.’ 

Some editors have mistaken d:acvportes (as 
if ‘dragged’) for ovpovres. The true idea 
was ready to hand in Aquila’s dueovpe Kiiprov 
(Ps. x. 3, Field’s Hexapla p. 99), and there 
is no reason to think that ‘ Let us hale’ 
suggested ‘ Mocking’ to Justin. He knew 


the meaning in Isaiah of ovpovaoac Tors © 


xitavas (Trypho 27). 

St. John’s éka@icev eri Bypatos (xix. 13), 
with éxaficev taken transitively—a rendering 
rejected by Westcott (1880)—accounts for 
Justin’s ékaficav éxi Byyatos. Cf. Kabile 
éri ro cupwedAAvov in Herm. Vis. iii. 2, 4, with 
the reference to Salmon’s Jntrod. to N. 7. in 
the Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels 
(p. 141 n.), and dvayovra kat xafi~ovra in 
Trypho 32. 


Justin’s os etzev 6 tpodyrns tells us plainly - 
POPyTH p y 


enough the source of his Kptvoy jpiv. Cf. 
Trypho 15 airotot pe viv xpiow duxaiav. It 
would be hard to prove that he copied P. 7 
Auxaiws kpive [Did. iv.  kpwveis duxaiws], he 
writes Byyatos and not kafédpayv Kpicews as 
‘Peter,’ and he names an authority which is 
not the ‘Gospel of Peter’ but Acta Pilati. 
Notice his reference to the nailing of hands 
and feet, unlike P. 21, and his €Badov KAjpov 
without Aayuov here and except in 7rypho 
97. Cf. Ap. i. 38, Trypho 104. 

3. Trypho 97 kai ext rov ipaturpov pov 
€Badov KAjpov. ote yap eotatvpwoav adrov, 
éumnooovres Tovs HAovs Tas XEipas Kal TOS 
70as avTOD Hpusay, Kal Ol OTAavpwWOAVTES aTOV 
ewéepioay TH tata ai’Tod éavtois, Naxpov Bad- 
Novtes ExacTos Kata THY TOD KAnpoOd EriBoARV O 
exeEacbar €BeBovrAyTo. P. 12 Aaxpov €Badror. 
Of. St. John’s Adywpev (xix. 24), Mr. Cotterill 
remarks that Aayuos may be only acci- 
dentally ‘ rare,’ and notices its use by Cyril 
of Jerusalem and Nonnus. Nevertheless, 
if there were good reason to think that 
either Justin or ‘ Peter’ borrowed from the 
other, their agreement in the use of Aaypov 
BadAew [Otto, aleam ludentes| would have 
to be taken into account. 

4. Ap. i. 50 pera obv 76 ctavpwhnvar abrov 
Kal ob yvwOpynot aiTod mavtes areotycav. Trypho 
53 of otv abt@ ovtes pabyrat avtod dvecKxedac6- 
noav. 106 petevoqnoav ext TO adictacbat 
avtov ore eotavpwOy. Matt. xxvi. 56 tore ot 
pabytat avtod mdvtes adtov adevtes edpvyov, 
namely upon the arrest before the Crucifixion. 
The discrepancy is not a great one, and the 
parallel to Justin in P. 26, 27,59 is allowed 
to be not very complete. 

5. Trypho 108 ot pabyrai airod KéWavtes 
aitov ard TOU pvnwaToS VUKTOS, OTOHEV KaTETEOH 
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adnrwheis ard tod otavpodt, tAavaou Tos 
avOpwrous Néyovtes eynyepOar aitov ex veKpav. 
P. 30 payrote éAOovres of pabynrat aitod Krépu- 
ow aitov, Kat troAdBy 6 ads Ori ex veKpOv 
aveotn. P. 49 exedXevoer otv... tots oTpatiitas 
pydev eiretv. Justin follows Matt. xxviii. 13 
Tots oTpatwotats Aéyovtes Hizare x.7.r. ‘ Peter’ 
thinks the time has come to give up the 
story. Justin éyyyep$ar, the Gospel word in 
the place referred to, which P, 30 alters to 
aVvEOTY. 

6. In Trypho 103 |ecf. Ap. i. 40] Herod 
is called ‘ Konig’ as in P. 2—in explanation 
whereof three courses are open. 

7. Trypho 106 kai ro eirety petwvopakévar 
avtov ILét pov eva tv arocrédwv, Kal yeypa- 
pba evtois dTOMVYAMOVEVpPacLV adTOD 
YEYVIPEVOV Kal TOVTO, LeTA TOD Kal GAAovS Svo 
aderAdors, vios ZeBedaiov ovras, peTwvopakevat 
dvopate TOU Boavepyés x.7.A., with allusion to 
St. Mark’s Gospel (iii. 16, 17) as the Memoirs 
of Peter. Those who claim this title for the 
‘Gospel of Peter’ must first prove with- 
out this passage (which of itself does 
not help them at all) that Justin used the 
‘Gospel of Peter.’ The alleged proof seems 
to me quite nugatory ; and there remains 
the fact that in a number of remarkable 
things not mentioned above, as in the 
preaching tots koyswpevors Which both touch 
upon, Justin shows no trace of the ‘ Gospel of 
Peter.’ The traditional ascription of St. 
Mark’s Gospel in a sense to St. Peter was 
a temptation to fabricate a ‘Gospel of 
Peter, as an expression of Justin offered 
a subject and title for an apocryphal Acta 
Pilati. 

Justin does not copy ‘ Peter,’ but is inter- 
mediate in thought and expression to the 
Gospels and the fragment. Thus in Ap. i. 
3D exdficayv ézi Byyatos is intermediate to 
the canonical éxdficev (Sing.) éxt PBnparos 
and pseudo-Peter’s éxaGicav éxi kabedpay with 
kplaews to correspond to ‘Judge’; and in 
Trypho 108 xXéWavres is intermediate to the 
canonical Eizare and the pseudo-Petrine 
pnoev eizrety. 

The difficult, not to say inappropriate 
oxvpwopev in P. 6 is now given by Dr. Swete 
without question as the reading of the 
MS. It might perhaps be illustrated by 
the treatment of the Scapegoat, which was 
‘O rimos tod “Inood (Lpist. Barn. vii.), and 
‘consputatus et convu/sus et compunctus...a 
populo...abjiciebatur in perditionem’ (Tert. 
adv. Mare. iii. 7). But I venture to suggest 
an emendation of it, and to read in P. 6, 10 
ot d€ AaBovres TOV Kiiptov...€Xeyov? YT avp o- 
feev Tov viov Tov Meod [Heb. vi. 6] efovoiav 
avTOD €oXNKOTES...Kal EcTa’pwoar...TOv Kupvov. 
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Cf. P. 16 worioare.. kat érdrurav, P. 47, 49, 
mapekdAovy KeAcdoat...exeAevorer otv K.7.A., Joh, 
xix. 6, 10 oravpwoov, AaPere...cTavpwoare, 
efovoay Exo TTALPOGAal oe. 

According to Otto on 7irypho 38, otpos for 
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oravpds ‘passim invenitur,’ and we might 
have for oravp@ey first STPQMEN and then 
SYPOMEN. 
C. TayLor, 
April, 1893. 


CYPRIAN IN GREECE. 


In the Revue Internationale de Théologie, 
no. 2, p. 219, there appears in a German 
translation by Lauchert of an Epistle written 
in 1723 by the Eastern to the English Bishops 
this passage :—‘ Und darum nennt auch 
Tertullianus in dem Briefe an Papianus alle 
Bischife Nachfolger der Apostel.’ This is 
obviously an error for Cyprian’s Letter to 
Puppianus. In Zp. 66, 4 (Hartel 729, 18) 
we read ‘nee haee iacto sed dolens profero, 
cum te iudicem Dei constituas et Christi 
qui dicit ad apostolos ac per hoe ad omnes 
praepositos qui apostolis uicaria ordinatione 
sueccedunt “qui audit uos me audit” ’ sqq. 


This adds a little to the scanty information 


concerning Greek translations of Cyprian, 
for it is not likely that Oriental Bishops in 
1723 were acquainted with the original. 
The letters hitherto known to have been 
translated—64, 71, 73, with the Sententiae 
Episcoporum—were purely synodical or con- 
troversial. Zp. 66 is however a letter of 
simply personal interest, unless it be con- 
sidered as a model of rebuke. May not the 
Eastern Church have had a completer know- 
ledge of Cyprian’s writings than has been 
supposed ? 
EK. W. Watson. 


Salisbury. 





SAAEYEIN. 


In Soph. 0.7. 694 sqq. we read (following 
at the end the first hand of L): 


a cys. X\ a“ ? > 4 
bs T éuav yav piday ev Tovouctw 
> 4 rope) X + 
advovcav Kat dpbov ovpicas, 

~ > ¥ aA 
Tavov T evropmos el SUVaL yevou. 


Dobree wrote cadcJvovcav for ddtvovcar. 
This cannot fail to be the original,—‘ es- 
pecially (to quote Blaydes’s words) as the 
rest of the imagery in this passage is 
borrowed from the sea (ovpicas, €UTOpTos).’ 
We naturally compare 0.7. 22—24 and 
Ant. 162 sqq. It is scarcely worth while to 
quote Schol. L cadever] 7) peradpopa amo TOV 
xetpalomevov veov, and ToAAGt cadwr| TpoTLKOs 
Os ért vews. But Professor Jebb’s note on 
0.T. 695 is astonishing : ‘ dAvovoav, of one 
maddened by suffering, Ph. 1194 ddvovra 
xeyepior Aira. The conjecture cadevovoay 
would be correct but tame.’ Leaving the 
latter of these sentences to fall by its own 
weight, let us direct our attention to the 
parallel cited in the former. This is in full 
(Phil. 1193—5) : 


¥ 
OUTOL VELETNTOV, 
, 
GdvovTa XEyLeplor 
4 ‘\ a r 
AUrat Kal Tapa vovv Opoeiv. 





Here yewepiw. shows plainly that the 
metaphor is from the sea (‘aro tov xXelpa- 


Copévov veov’) and directs us to read not 
édvovra but cadevovra. Indeed the Schol. 
L ad loc. points to this: yeyrepiwr | hirrat| 
rapayoder Taber, perapopiKds: odK EoTL, dnot, 
peprrov tar SvaotvxodvtT. Kal rapapbeyyerOar, 
—not apadpovoivt, Kal Tapapbeyyeobat, 
which would be the translation of the 
traditional text and would bring out fully 
its insipidity. On Phil. 1194 Professor 
Jebb cites Phil. 174, where the context 
(173—5) is: 


/ / 
VOOEL fev VOTOV ayplav 
> , »] > XN / 
adver 0 ert TaVTL TWL 

4 
xpelas LOT apLEvwl. 


This is not a parallel: ddve is right, 
as is shown by the construction of ex: cum 
dat. after it, and is rightly explained by 
the translation of Schol. L ddAve] aAyel, 
dope. With cadevew we expect a locative- 
instrumental construction, ‘in, with, by’: 
the metaphor is vigorous, and the surroun- 
ding, agitating element is not lost sight of. 
We may compare in conclusion Plat. Legg. 
923 B xal ovtw Tovtwv exovTwv, OvK, €av TLS 
ipas Oureias bToSpapav ev vogots 7 
yipatocadrevovTas, KTE. 
Mortimer Lamson HARLE. 
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ADVERSARIA (IPH. IN AUL.). 


Iphigenia at Aulis 265—269. 
Mukyvas 6€ Tas KuxAwzias 
mais Atpéws ereurre vavBdras, 
vaav éxatov 7Opoicpevous. 

‘ >” > 
avv 0) "Adpactos iv 
Tayos, ws piros piry, x.7.A. 


The only note which Mr. England makes 
on this passage is more succinct than satis- 
fying. He says ‘This introduction of 
Adrastus is inexplicable,’—and, of course, 
we are left to credit some ‘homo insulsis- 
simus’ of an interpolator with yet another 
outrage to the play. No doubt the drama has 
suffered much at the hands of some evil- 
disposed person or persons unknown ; but 
in this particular place I believe we have 
nothing worse thana corruption. Markland 
hazarded ddeAdos, Prof. Palmer (Hermath. 
xiv. p. 297) offers arpeoros. The corrupter 
had heard of Adrastus, or, more probably, 
the corrupter only corrupted, while it was a 
subsequent editor who did his intelligent 
best by the passage and thrust in Adrastus. 

It is plain from many indications both in 
this play and in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, that the command of the Greek 
forces was vested in the Atridae jointly (cf. 
Ag. 109 ’Ayatév di@povev Kpdros, “EAXdOos 
nas Evpdpova tayav), although Agamemnon 
is in both plays made the first figure of the 
expedition. The writer of the passage 
before us, whether Euripides or not, was 
aware of the dual authority. What he 
wrote was, I believe, 





Mukjvas 6€ Tas KuxAwrias 
tats “Atpéws ereurre, vavBaras 
vaav €xatov NOpoicpéevous, 
cuvvdvagTos wv 

Tayos, ws piros pidrw, K.T.A. 


‘being coupled in leadership, as kin to 
kin.’ 

ovvdvalw and ovvdvacpes are good words 
in such a sense. ovvdvdtw is at least as old 
as Plato, and the genuine Euripides has 
(Ale. 473) ovvdvddos gidias dAdxov. The 
words as ¢idos didw, accounting for the 
cvvdvacpos, exactly answer to vv. 84, 85 


Kape oTpatyyev Tkata MeveAew yapw 
el\AovTo, TV yovov ye. 
[where, I think, we read €uva 
(= xowa) |. 
The corruption of our passage began with 


may 


the not unnatural detachment of ovvd as 
oiv 6. This necessitated jv for dv, and as 
vactos was a hero unknown to fame, his 
nearest phonetic equivalent "Adpacros was 
an arrow at a venture. 

I have altered the accent of zas, so that 
the writer need not, on account of a mere 
accent for which he is not responsible, be 
blamed for making Muxjvy singular contrary 
to tragic custom. A community is fre- 
quently identified with its emissaries. 


I will offer one or two more emendations 
in the text of this unhappy play. 


vv. 446—450. 
< , > c »” , 
y Ovoyevera 8 ws exer TL XpHoyLov: 
Kal yap daxptoat padios avdtots €xEt, 
»” s ? > ~ fal ‘ / / 
GvoAGba T «€irety: TO Oe yevvaiw pvow 
aTaVvTa TATA’ TpoaTaTnv de TOD BLov 
TOV OYKOV €xopev TO T OXAW OovActopeEr. 


We have first to thank Plutarch for 
delivering us from the copyist who wrote 
mpooratnv ye Tod Biov | Tov Shpov exopnev TO 
tT odxAw dovdrevopev. Without his aid we 
should have had scholars finding point in 
tautology by drawing nice distinctions 
between djuos and oxAos, mpooratns and 
deororns. This by the way. Incorporating 
Plutarch’s reading, we still have trouble 
with dzavra, and editors since Musgrave 
transpose that word with dvoABa. dravra 
7 ize is certainly an expression with a 
meaning, but avoABa 7 ciety is a_ better 
expression still. And whence the trans- 
position 4 

I propose 7 6€ yevvalw diow | dtapva 
tavta, ‘but to the noble nature these things 
are forbidden.’ For the passive sense 
of amapvos cf. Aesch. Suppl. 1039 (Dind.) 


aT ovdev arapvov TeACGer GeAKropt ILecHor. 


vv. 498, 499. 

> / / ~ , / a 
ei O€ TL KOpNS ONS Geodatwv pEeTerti co, 
py ol petéeoto. 


pereoti is not the right word, as editors 
have felt. What is wanted is something in 
the sense of pede, ‘if the oracles touching 
your daughter give you concern.’ With 
the common change of I for T we have 


> , / a / y ? > i 
ei O€ Te KOpns ons Oeadatwv wey’ €aTé cot, 
pay pol pmeTeoTw. 


=‘if you attach any importance to......’ 
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LI venture also to attack the difficult 


verses 149—152. 


; , Q) 97 
‘ K\yOpov o efopa. 
Hv ve Topmais avTnoys 
: , 3 & , , 
‘mad €Soppacys xaXuwovs, 
, 
émt KuxAwrov lets Ovpedas. 


Mr. England reports MS. ‘corrections’ 
dvrnoets, eCopnaces, and yap inserted between 
wv (sic) and vw. Blomfield gives us the 
happy hint cete yadworts. Weil reads 
éfdppos. vw is grammatically out of the 
question and ydp has no sense. Starting 
with these materials I should reconstruct 

€lo 

by, first, correcting efoppacnurxadwovs to 
echoppmaceratyadwous a nd re-dividing € t db 
bpmavoerotxadrtivovs; second, treating 
ydp as meant for ye; and third, replacing 
dy, Which the sense requires. Thus jv yap 
vw comes from HAHTHN corrupted to 
HNININ (.=7, and H=N as often). The 
whole passage now reads 


KAynOpwv 8 eop ous 
7 On y) IV TopTats avTnoYSs, 
rodwetd Spmav cetarxadrdtvovs 
ert KuxAwov tels Oupédas. 


—‘and, if you find them already started 
and on the way, bid them return at full 
speed.’ gewrryaAtvous is not in the diction- 
aries, but it may well be put there. 


vv. 973—580. 
” > / e 7] 
enores, © Lapis, yTe ov ye 
BovkoXos apyevvats etpadys 
‘Téalars rapa pooxots, 

v. , , 
BapBapa cupilov, Ppvytov 
avrA@v OvdAvprrov Kaddpous 
[UYLNMATA TVEWY, 
evOnror de TpéhovTo [oes, 

« u 


u , » “ 
OTL we Kpiots Eweve Heavy, k.T.X. 


Editors despair of ¢uoXes 77 ov ye and in 
v. 580 follow Hermann in reading ére and 
eunve. Without wasting words where words 
are unnecessary, I will suggest that 
Kuripides wrote 7 .dAcs, & Hapis, 7o Oa in 
v. 973, and that it is this 7¢6a which governs 
the line (580) or ce xkpiow eeve Gea. 
‘Truly, little didst thou know...... that a 
judgment of goddesses was awaiting thee.’ 
For the rest érpddys may be right or wrong : 
for its construction, however, we must look 
to the end of v. 573, where the metre 
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requires a long syllable. It is easiest to 


read 
2528) 
7) pods, ® Ulaprs, 000. OU Y Te--s-0+- 
(Corruptions of forms in -ofa are common.) 


v. 734, 


oby & vdpos odTos, ot Se add’ yyy TAde. 


So MSS. xv ob had’ Musgrave. punde add’ 
yyod al. 
Read otd€ hat yynT €a. 


v. 888. 
»” , I / 2. wy ’ > / 
olxopat TadAawa, SakpvOV T OMPAT OVKETL 
/ 
OTEyu. 


Late hands have tried daxpvov (sic) and 
oteye. But it is obvious that oréyw has 
every claim to remain. Those who judge of 
an emendation by the number of letters it 
disturbs as well as those who judge by the 
sense may, perhaps, look with favour on my 
correction 


‘I , > »” , eer / 
OaKPVOV T OLLAT OVKETL OTEYY. 


‘I can no longer keep back the rushing tears.’ 
oipata = oppyjpata. The confusion of oipa 
and dupa begins with the Homeric poems. 
In 7, 21, 252 Philetas read oppar’ in aierod 
oivar é€xwov, and in JJ. 8, 349, Aristarchus 
read oipat for Topyots oppar’ éywv (Prof. 
Jebb, Soph. Trach. 1019). 


vv. 977, 978. 

a » 2. 5 a \ , , 
TOS av oO EeTawEerayin pry ALav Aoyots ; 
pyT evoOeOs py TODO’ amoA€oayne THY XApL ; 


L. has ns over ds of evdeds. Mr. England 
thinks the second line was ‘a foolish addition 
by an early scribe.’ Its faults are two: it 
is unmetrical, and it makes no_ sense. 
Obviously Clytaemnestra wishes to avoid 
excessive thanks on the one hand and in- 
sufficient thanks on the other. dzoAéocaipe 
and évdeds are both good words, but they 
can hardly co-exist in the sense desired. 
The fault of metre lies with the words after 
évoeas and principally in drodéoayu. I judge 
that dro€cope is the wrong verb, and that 
Euripides wrote 


pnd evdens TOV pavrAloatme THV XGpW : 
‘nor yet, through some shortcoming, make 


light of the favour you have done.’ 
T. G. Tucker. 
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ARISTOTLE’S JUSTICE IN EXCHANGE. 


In the Classical Review for April Mr. 
Stewart appeals to the Magna Moralia as 
authorizing his view that in the Vicomachean 
Ethics ‘justice in exchange’ is meant to be 
a case of ‘ distributive justice.’ The account 
of the matter given in the M/. J. hardly 
warrants this contention. Mr. Stewart 
admits that the writer does not use the 
expression ‘distributive justice,’ but neither 
in reality does he describe the thing. He 
says that justice (in general) is an dvaoyia, 
and he illustrates this indiseriminately by 
examples belonging to the distributive 
justice of the Zthics and others belonging 


to justice in exchange. Surely it does not 
follow that he regarded the latter as only a 
subdivision of the former any more than 
vice versa. He is simply using a wider and 
vaguer formula which embraces both. He 
goes on to show that it embraces also the 
principle of punishment, called by him 
To dvrirerovOds: but he does not identify 
this principle of punishment with any 
other principle of justice except so far as 
it too is an dvadoyia, and I take his 
meaning to be the same with regard to 
justice in exchange and distributive justice. 
Herpert RIcHARDS. 





CRITICAL NOTES ON THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


(Continued from p. 15.) 


387 E. “Herr dpa kat ddvpecba. There 
is no proper or easily to be supplied construc- 
tion for the infinitive. ddvperbar <éouxe> 
is possible. 

390 B. % Ala...@s povos eypyyopas & 
eBovretoato tovTwv TavTwv pudios émdAavOavo- 
}LeVOV. 

To suppose with Stallbaum that this 
stands for &@ éBovrevioaro as povos éypyyopes 
is to attribute to Plato a very awkward 
order and very indifferent sense. I con- 
jecture dca povos eypyyopas €Bovdevoaro and 
suppose & to have been inserted after os was 
written for éca. tovtwv zavtwv rather points 
to oa. 

393 B. wept te tv ev “iw Kat rept Tov 
év IOaxy kat odAy TH Odvocete. 

Is there not a difficulty in carrying on ev, 
which with ’I@a«y has a strict local meaning, 
to go with “Odvoceia in a semi-figurative 


sense? It would be a sort of zeugma in 
meaning. Perhaps «dv (or xat ev) 06dy 
7™ O 


397 C. dua 7o tavrodaras poppas <éek> TOV 
petaBoArav Exe. 

398 A. mpockvvoipev dv avtov....etrounev O€ 
K.T.A. 

Perhaps zpooxvvoipev <pev> av. 

398 E. rives otv padakal Te Kal cvpToTika, 
tov dppovav; 7 “lacri, 7 8 6s, Kat Avdiori, 
aitwes xaXapai kadoivra. (I have added 7 
to Iaori with one or two edd.) 

Airwes cannot be used in this way in good 
Attic prose of Plato’s date, if of any date. 


I conjecture that airwes yadapat kahotvrat 1s 
an adscript, giving the sort of information 
that such notes often contain, and written 
at a time when és and do7s were confused 
as we often find them in scholia. It seems 
some confirmation of this suspicion that in 
411 A (as viv 31 jets edéyopev tas yAukelas 
Te Kal padaxas Kal Opyvadders dppovias) the 
word yadapds is not used. 

402 A. ovr’ &v opixp@ ovr év peyddw art 
pacopev avTd, as ov déor aicAdver Oa. 

Read as od déov. 

403 B. 7a 8 dAXa ovtws Spirety (vopobery- 
wets) mpos Ov Tis oTovdaLoL, OTwS K.T.A. 

The optative orovdafor is ungrammatical. 
Read ozovddfe. with a few MSS. Just 
below, if iféovra instead of iréyew is right, 
we ought perhaps to read <ws> Woyov...... 
bpeEovra. 

407 KE. Ioduruxov, edn, Aeyers ’AoKAnrov. 
Ajdov, jv 8 eye: Kat ot aides airov, ort 
TOLOUTOS HV, OVX Spas os Kal év Tpola dyabot 
mpos Tov ToAcov epavngav. 

By translating d7 ‘because,’ it is just 
possible to make poor sense of this. Some 
inferior MSS. add decxviouey av before 6ru. 
Madvig proposed djAov...Kai ot waides avrov 
Ore Towovrou 7) ovX Spas K.7.A. I would rather 
suggest that the words have got slightly 
disarranged, as elsewhere, and read d7Aov, 
jv © ey, dr Todos Hv" Kal ot waides avTov 
ody bpas ds x.t-A. For the position of od x 
Spas as ef. 421 A. 

409 2. dperiy Ot picews TadevopEevyns Xpoveo 
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dpa avrys Te Kal Tovynplas emiotypnv Ay- 
Werat. 

Logic seems to require waidevomévyn agreeing 
with dpery. 

410 A. airol droxtevodtat. 

Although airo? is apparently found in all 
MSS. and in Stobaeus, who quotes this 
passage, it is obvious that we ought to read 
avrat, referring to ai which is the subject of 
the various future tenses. Plato would not 
change the subject so awkwardly. 

411 A. Ovxovv oTav pev TLS LOVTLKY) TApEXy 
KatavAety Kat KaTaxely THs Weyns (xaravT)etv 
[Kat Karaxeiy | THs Wuxis C obet) dua TOV WTwv 
dorep Sut xovns &s viv di) jets eXéyomev tas 
yAvukelas Te Kal parakas Kal Opnvodes appovias, 
Kat puvupilov Te Kal yeyavwpevos bd THs wdis 
dvareAy tov Biov drov, odTos TO pev TPOTov, «tl 
TU Ovpoedes cixev, woTeEp oidnpov epdhace Kal 
XPHoT Lov ef dixpyoTou Kat oKAnpovd erroinoev” 
orav 6 eTEXWV pay avin aXXo Ky), TO pera 
TovTo 7On THKEL Kat Ae(BeL, ews av exTHEN TOV 
Oupov Kat exten Gorep vedpa ek THS Woxs Kal 
Toon padOaKxov aixuntyy. 

The difficulty of this passage lies in the 
words drav 0 éréxwv ui) ave Gd\Aa Kyndryj. I 
cannot believe that either éréywv or xnA7 is 
right. There is no sufficient evidence for 
evéexev meaning either ‘to attend’ or ‘to 
continue, and the latter sense would be 
very feeble just before pz) avin. Morgenstern 
conjectured éziyewv. As for xydp, it wants 
an object expressed : it introduces moreover 
an incongruous metaphor. I am inclined to 
think that Plato made use again of two 
words which occur in the earlier part of the 
sentence, and, after writing 6rav pe tis 
ovoLKy Tapéxyn..-Kal...duaTeAH, NOW Went on 
orav O€ Tapéxwv py avin adda diareAy. (After 
Toon Wwe have to understand ryv Wvynv : 
the boldness of calling the soul, instead of 
the man, a padOakds aiypynrys is softened by 
the fact of the phrase being a poetical 
quotation.) 

The words orav 6’...AeBe are quoted by 
Demetrius de elocut. § 51. This however 
only shows the reading to be an old one: it 
does not guarantee its soundness. 

414 A. Nayyavovra seems impossible. Read 
Aayxavovrt. 

414 D. Aéy, ebm, KaL pAy poBor. Aéyw dy: 


4 > 390 
KAITOL OVK O1da O7oLa. TONY) 7) Tolous Adyous 


Xpwmevos eép@ Kal emxepyow mpeToy pe 
K.T.N 

Read ép@ kai éerixepjow with no stop after 
epo. 


415 C. If any of their own children show 
signs of base metal, it is provided that the 
guardians pydevi tporw KateAenoovow, GAO 
Tv TH pioe TpoonKoveay TiiV dmodovTES 


orovow eis Sypuovpyovs 7} 7 «is yewpyous: Kal ay 
av €K TOVTOV Tus UmrdXpLTos ” Umdpyvpos pry, 
TyLNoavTEs dvakover TOUS pev eis HudAaKHV, TOs 
dé eis eruKoupiarv. 

After tiv tH pice TpooyjKovoay Tiyniv 
dzodovres With reference to the inferior 
breed, it seems hardly possible that Plato 
can have written simply tysyoavres of the 
superior, and that too when the superiority 
itself has degrees. Perhaps he wrote some- 
thing like tijoavtes <kar agiav> dvdgovor 
and the similarity of the words may have 
contributed to cause the omission. I have 
also thought of dv Tur Tavres. 

416 A. émxeiporat rois tpoBarors Kakoupyeiv. 
Madvig, followed by Baiter, omits KaKOUp- 
yetv. Perhaps we should read xaxovpyodvra : 
cf. note on 383 A. The occurrence of 
kakovpyous in 421 B is rather in favour of 
the word having been used here. 

493 E. ryv te tov yvvaiKOv KTHTW Kal 
ydpwv Kal mavdorrotias. 

Read yapovs. xthows yapwv would hardly 
be Greek. 

421 A. ei pev ovv qpets pev PiAakas os 
GAnGds Towotpev HKLTTA KAKOUpyoUS THS TOAEWS, 
60 éxelvo N€yov yewpyo’s Twas Kal womeEp ev 
Tavnyvper GAX ovK ev TOA EoTLGTOpas EddatpLo- 
vas, dAAo av te 7) TOA A€you. 

In Madvig’s evdaynov ad\Ao av te ToAW 
déEyou, adopted by Baiter, I see no advantage, 
and the eidaimoves eotiaces of 612 A 
supports the MS. reading. I should how- 
ever be inclined to read dAAo on Te 7 TOAW 
Aeyet, She is talking about Sous sits else 
than a state properly so called’: and the 
pev after «i, to which no antithetic dé exists 
or can very well be imagined, might with 
advantage be omitted. ‘There seems to me 
however to be still a corruption remaining 
in the word yewpyovs. The critic cannot be 
said to be making the guardians Yempryoe. 
Socrates has indeed - just pointed out that ov 
6 yewpyos yewpyos éorat ovte x.7.X. If even the 
husbandmen will not be real husbandmen, 
why should the guardians be so? The critic 
does not want to give them any work to do 
at all. The truth is, yewpyovs is quite out of 
place and unmeaning here. Possibly Plato 
wrote dpyovs Twas. ‘Possibly, as the guard- 
ians, when bad, zacav apdnv oA aD 
he wrote xaxovpyovs in contrast to those 
guardians just called jxuora KaKkovpyous THs 
NEO : but this is improbable. 

425 B. ovyds Te TOV VewTepwv Tapa TperBv- 
TEpOLS, US TpETEL. 

“As is not good grammar, and as, which 
Stallbaum reads after a few inferior MSS., is 
rather doubtful grammar. Probably Plato 
wrote ois (7.e. zap ots) mpéme. Cf. 402 A ev 
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amagw ots (7.e. €v ois) Erte Tepupepopeva : 520 
D & wera ue etc. Otis mpére is put in, 
because it is only to elders of their own 
class that it becomes the young aristocrats 
to show this respect. 

426 C. Tpoayopevouet...Ti]Vv pe KATACTACLW 
TS 7Oews pa) Kweiv...05 6 ay opis. Gepa- 
Tevy)...0UTOS apa aynblds TE éorat Gvip Kal 
K.T.A, 

Read otros <as> apa. 

430 D. Socrates proposing to omit the 
discussion of temperance and go on at once 
to justice, éya pev Toivuv, says Glaucon, ove 
olda ovt dv BovAotunv aito mpotepov paviyvat, 
eltep pnkere erioxeWopela cudpoorvvyy. 

As the question is not of taking justice 
first, but of omitting temperance altogether ‘ 
mpotepov is illogical ‘and should probably be 
omitted. 

430 E. Koopos zov tis, jv 0 eyo, 7 cwdpo- 
avvn €oTt Kal TWOov Kal emOvpiov 
eyKparea, Ws pact, KpeitTw 61) abiTov atvovtat 
OUK OlO OVTWWa TpOToOV, Kat aAAa atta ToLadTa 


100VOV 


dorep ixvn adtys A€yeran. 

Paris A has daivovrar with yp. éyovtes in 
the margin. Some edd. have written 
KpettTw 61) avtod A€yovres on the strength of 
this and of a few MSS. which actually have 
that reading. Madvig’s proposed ¢aivovta, 
though of course grammatically possible, is 
most awkward in sense. It is clear that we 
need a participle, not a verb, and probable, 
I think, that drodaivovres is the word 
wanted. Aéyovres does not account for the 
appearance of daivovra. The use of dzrogac- 
vew in the sense of ‘making out,’ ‘repre- 


senting,’ needs no illustration. 
432 ©. "AANA paddAov, eav prow Exopévw XPT 


Kal Ta deuxvipreva duvapeva Kadopav, wavy Lot 
peTpins XpITE- "Exov, jv 0 ey, eddpevos 
per eo. Toujow Taira, aXXG povor, 7) S ds, 
yyov. Kat pry, etrov eyo, dvaBaros yé tis 6 
Toros patverat kal ewioKLos’ EaTL YoUV TKOTELVOS 
Kat dvaod.epetvnTos’ GAAG yap dpus iréov. 

Tldvv por perpiws xpyjoe (yor is found only 
in A and one or two other MSS.) would 
naturally mean ‘You will treat me very 
fairly,’ while the sense needed is ‘ You will 
find me a very fair companion, as com- 
panions go.’ Of. 474 A tows av adAov tov 
éppeXeatepov cou aroxpwotpnv. That sense 
would be given more clearly and perhaps 
more correctly, if we were to read wavy pot 
petpiw xpyoe. The verb érov seems to call 
for an ovv to follow it, and the repetition of 
ov accounts for the omission. "Eori yotv 
oKoTewos Kal Ovodiepetvytos is practically so 
identical with the words immediately pre- 
ceding, dvoParos...erioxios, that it can 
hardly be in place here. No one could give 
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the fact that a place was oxorewds and 
dvcdtepevvytos as a reason for calling it 
ériokios and dvcBaros. Giving the words to 
Glaucon would hardly mend matters. 

433 A. Kai piv ore ye TO Ta abrod mpdrrew 
Kal pay twoAuTpaypoveivy Sixavocvvyn etl, Kat 
tovto dA\Awv te oA dxndapev kal avrot 
mohhaaes cipyxapev. Ripyxapev yap. Todro 
TOWUV, TV 8 Yo, ra pire, Kuvdvvever Tporov TWa. 
yLyvopeevov 7) duxkacoovvn €ivat, TO TO avToOU 
mpatrew. oicba bev Texpaipopar; Ovk, ddd 
Ney’, Eby. 

As the text stands, it would certainly 
seem that the inference announced in rtoiro 
Tovey K.T.A. 18 already stated in kat pay ore 
«.7.X., which from its form (kai pry) is yet 
evidently only a step in the reasoning. 
What in the later sentence is said to be 7 
dixatoovvy is already said to be duxavoovvy in 
the earlier. Now it is quite true that the 
use of the article expresses a more close 
correspondence and identity of things than 
the predication of a substantive without the 
article: but it seems hardly likely that 
Plato meant to lay so much stress on the 
article here. The meaning certainly is that, 
whereas doing your own work has often 
been described as just (i.e. one just thing 
among many), we may now take it to be 
absolutely coextensive and identical with 
justice. It is justice, and justice consists in 
it. Doubting whether Plato would have 
trusted to the absence and presence of an 
article to make this distinction plain, | 
suggest that we should read dékavov éori for 
ducctoovvy eo in the first sentence. 

In the second we ought surely to read 
TovTO TolvuV...<OTL> Kwovvevel..., ola dOev 
TEKHALPOMLAL ; 

433 D. évov kal év madi Kat ev yovatki Kat 
dovAw Kal eLevOepw kal Snpcovpy@ Kat dpxovTe 
Kal apxXopevo. 

Here we have three pairs and dyy.ovpyd 
standing alone. Obviously kai yewpy@ is to 
be inserted, and the omission put down to 
homoeoteleuton. For the antithesis of 
yewpyot and dnurovpyot see 415 C (where very 
curiously one MS. omits 7 eis yewpyovs and 
Stallbaum omits it too without comment) : 
466 B ete. 

434 A. 7a dpyava petadapPBavovtes TANAR- 
Lov 7) tysds. Probably <ras> tias, as a few 
lines below 7a dAAyjAwv dpyava petaAapBavoct 
Kal TAS TYLGS. 

434 D. Mydev rw ravu waylws ait Neyoper, 
GAN éiv pev piv Kal eis Eva EKacTOV TOY 
avOpwrwv idv TO €id0s TovTo SpoAoyiTa Kat 
exe dixaroovvy civat, Evyywpynoopeba 767. 

It is not the eidos which goes or turns to 
individual men. - It is they, the inquirers, 
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who turn to individuals to see whether the 
same eldos constitutes justice there. For iov 
read iotow. Cf. to some extent Badham’s 
correction of eldos...iov in Phaedr. 249 B. 

436 D. Os od xara tadra EavTdv Ta ToLadTa 
TOTE jLEVOVTWY TE Kal HEepomEevor. 

Ta rowdra is clearly an error for trav 
rovovtwy, perhaps arising from ‘ accommoda- 
tion’ to ravra. 

437 D. *Ap’ oty, cad’ door dia éori, TA€ovOS 
dv Tivos 2) od A€yomev erOvuia ev TH Wey7 Ely ; 
otov diva éati diva dpa ye Oeppod rorod ») 
Wvxpod 7) ToAAOD 7) 6ALyou K.7.A. ; 

Probably this is the only place where diya 
takes a genitive, and the repetition of the 
word is awkward. All through this passage 
(as in the first words here) dia is called an 
émiGupia of some kind. No doubt Plato 
wrote here oiov diva eoriv ériOupia dpa ye 
Oeppov ToTod K.7.X. 

438 A. Myjroe (ui toivev?) tus, Hv 8 eyd, 
doKéerrous Has Ovtas OopyByon (<Adyos>? cf. 
Phaedr. 245 B pide tis yas Adyos OopvBeitw 
ws «.t.A.) os ovdels motod émubuped GAA 
Xpyotod oTov, Kat ov olrov GAAa xpyoTOd 
aitov, TavTEs yap apa TOV ayabav eribvpotow. 
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The last words would give a much clearer 
sense, if we might read ravres yap dpa TavTwv 
dyaddv eribvpodtow: ‘any one desiring any- 
thing desires it good.’ 

440 D. xty viwdérar (Madvig’s emendation 
for Kat viKa Kat) od Arye TOV yevvatwr. 

What are ra yevvata? The expression is 
most feeble. Plainly Plato wrote od Ayye 
dyavaxtov, possibly with some additional 
word before dyavaxrév. Cf. fet te 
yareraive and dpyiler bar above. 

444 B. iv’ dpyn ev aitd od mpoojKov adXdt 
ToOLOVTOV OVTOS Piaet lov rperew aiTa Sovevew 
TO TOD GpXLKOD yevous OVTL. 

Towvrov dvtos olov dovAevevw would be 
Greek. So would rovovtov dvros dare mpérewv 
ait® dovlevew. But the text as it stands is 
not Greek at all. IIpérew atro appears to 
be a gloss intended to explain olov with the 
infinitive. 

Just below for ratra pev otv tatra read 
aiTa pev ovv Tatra. Taira is unmeaning 
here, and the confusion of the words is 
common. 


\ 
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Heresert RICHARDS. 


(To be continued.) 


BUTLER’S TRAPANESE ORIGIN OF THE ODYSSEY. 


On the Trapanese Origin of the Odyssey. By 
SamueL Burier. Cambridge: Metcaife. 
1893. 


Tue following is the ‘argument’ by which 
Mr. Butler hopes to convince us that the 
Odyssey hails from Trapani. He read the 
poem, and could not understand what it 
was driving at; he concluded after a bit 
that it was written by a young lady; he 
thought the Phaeacian scenes and the 
Cyclops incident drawn from real life ; he 
‘made a note’ that Scheria must have a 
rock like a sunken ship off its harbour; he 
decided that Scheria was the ‘eye of the 
Odyssey’ and must have certain features ; 
he ‘learned that Col. Mure and others 
placed the Cyclopes on Mount Eryx’ ; and 
—vola! Mount Eryx is Scheria. The 
hardest sceptic will surely not hold out 
against that. But not only did our author 
find that Trapani and Eryx have all the 
marks of Scheria, they can also be shown 
to have all the marks of Ithaca and all the 
marks of the Cyclops incident. Argal, the 


Odyssey was written at Trapani. Q.5.p. It 
is a pity Mr. Butler did not look for the 
marks of the Trojan war too. He has not 
asked whether any other place has the 
marks, he has visited no other site to test 
his conclusion, he has been content to take 
the first that came into his head. Before 
he can show that Trapani suggested Scheria, 
let alone the rest, he must show that no 
other spot could have suggested it, and that 
it was necessary for any spot to suggest it 
at all. 

The geographical knowledge shown in~ 
the Odyssey is familiar to all; we all know 
that the author had no accurate information 
about the Ionian islands or the Peloponnese, 
and that west of them everything, os eizetv, 
is fairyland. Instead of the natural 
deduction that the author lived to the east, 
Mr. Butler boldly draws the precisely 
opposite inference. Whenever the author 
‘writes’ from ‘her’ own observation, she 
purposely changes names and throws an air 
of mystery over everything ; whenever the 
names are real, it is a sign that the author 
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did not know the places! Did ever poet or 
poetess compose a poem on such a perverse 
and preposterous system before or since 4 

If Mr. Butler expects the current view 
to be abandoned, he must really condescend 
to bring forward some evidence against it. 
He has not said one single word to over- 
throw the view that the Odyssey comes 
from the Aegean region. Instead of doing 
so, he puts forth a hasty conjecture and 
expects us all to surrender a position he has 
not attacked; like a new Hasdrubal he 
thinks to take Rome by pitching a camp on 
Mount Eryx. And now he boasts that the 
Classical Review has only been able to 
oppose one objection to his theory (see 
Prof. Warr’s review of Butler's Humour 
of Homer inthe November number). That 
objection was that ‘the Greek Drepane did 
not exist till long after the close of the 
Homeric age.’ Mr. Butler replies now that 
Thucydides (vi. 2) says a Phocian settlement 
was established there long before. Well, it 
cannot be proved by 4+ # that no Greeks 
had ever got there at such a date, though 
one would like to know what happened to 
them afterwards, but how then is Mr. Butler 
going to explain the fact that the Odyssey 
was introduced into Greece from Ionia ? 
And what right has he to say that the 
Review ‘has been able to bring’ only one 
objection to his theory? Here is another 
for him ; Laestrygonia, says he, was close to 
the abode of the poetess, yet she talks of it 
as though it were the North Cape, saying it 
is light all night there. Now it is all very 
well for Milton to say that in heaven night 
comes only as a grateful twilight, but fancy 
him saying this of Cornwall or Lancashire ! 
True, our author has utterly misunderstood 
the passage in question, for he extracts from 
it the remarkable discovery that the 
Laestrygons ‘insisted on having fresh milk 
twice a day.’ Itis not the only passage he 
has misunderstood, though quoting few 
enough. For he thinks that Pantellaria is 
the island of Calypso, ‘from which, if 
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Ulysses steered as Calypso had told him, 
he would make Trapani,’ ¢.e. if you steer by 
keeping the Bear on your left hand you will 
sail north. But with Mr. Butler all roads 
lead to Trapani. It may interest him to 
know that before now Calypso’s isle has 
been placed in the Persian Gulf and the 
Laestrygons at Cyzicus on evidence about 
on a par with his own. 

But it is really too absurd for a man to 
complain that such a hap-hazard theory is 
not demolished. As Prof. Clifford once 
asked on a similar occasion, if Mr. Butler 
proved the moon made of green cheese, 
would he expect the man in the moon to 
come hurrying down to assure us it was a 
mistake? Or if he proved to his own 
satisfaction that the book of Job was 
written by a young lady in Damascus, who 
could disprove it? Yet this Galileo of 
mares’ nests is ‘afraid the views must be 
reconsidered in spite of all the professors at 
King’s College or at Palermo’; he brings 
out a pamphlet of thirteen pages with a 
rambling preface nearly double as long as 
the pamphlet, and expects the walls of 
Jericho to fall at the first blast of this 
penny whistle; he protests against the 
‘slovenly unscholarly habit of ascribing 
the Odyssey and the //iad indiscriminately 
to Homer,’ as if any scholar ever did; he 
falls foul of poor Prof. Ridgeway because 
he argues from a talent of the Troad to a 
talent of a country so far distant as Sicily (!) 
and in the same breath thinks the watchman 
of Clytemnestra received £500 for his 
trouble; he imagines he will convert the 
world to his views by recounting the hasty 
manner in which he jumped at them him- 
self. Ican assure Mr. Butler that when he 
puts forward his views in a manner 
deserving attention, attention they will 
receive; but when he irritably attacks 
responsible scholars on the strength of this 
sort of thing, he has very much mistaken 
the situation. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 


STEUP—CLASSEN, THUCYDIDES BOOK III. 


Thukydides, erklart von J. CLassEN, Dritter 


Band. Drittes Buch. Dritte Auflage 
besorgt von J. Srevp. Berlin, 1892. 
Pp. iv. 282. Mk. 2. 70. 


In this volume, the second of Steup’s edition 
of Classen, the former editor’s work has 


been thoroughly overhauled, with results 
that are in every way creditable to his suc- 
cessor’s judgment. The notes here are 
decidedly more polemical than those with 
which Steup fitted out the second book ; 
but with this it is scarcely possible to find 
fault, since there is undoubtedly even more 
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room for differences of opinion in the third 
than in the second book. 

There is in fact plenty in the text of the 
third book that is simply inexplicable as it 
stands in the MSS. ; and the only question for 
a critic to settle is by what theory he pro- 
poses to dispose of the difficulties. Steup 


has accepted a considerable number of 
corrections ; in several instances he has 
been forced to assume a /acuna in the 


vulgate ; a few passages he leaves still 
unexplained. But perhaps most character- 
istic of his method is his frequent reminder 
that the work is incomplete: when all other 
methods of explanation fail, this reminder 
is brought in as a sort of apology for the 
author wherever he appears to talk non- 
sense. 

It would be impossible to enumerate here 
all the important changes which Steup has 
introduced in Classen’s text and commentary. 
But, to prevent any misunderstanding, it is 
best to state once for all that, upon the 
whole, these changes and corrections have 
considerably increased the value of this 
edition. I shall now proceed, as on a former 
occasion, and as was done by Stahl in 
his review of Classen’s first edition of this 
book, to direct attention only to those 
passages in which it seems necessary to 
express dissent from or to remark on Steup’s 
views. 

In the speech which the Mytilenean 
envoys delivered at Olympia before the 
Lacedaemonians and their allies occurs the 
sentence (c. 13, 2) 7) Kat padAov xpi) Evpp.dyous 
deEapevous Has ba Taxewv Bonfeav arooréd- 
New. The envoys do not suggest that Attica 
should be invaded ; they only ask that help 
shall be sent to Lesbos. But presently they 
proceed as if an invasion had been suggested 
—oaTe ovK €ikds abTovs Teplovtlav VvEwy EXEL, 
nv tpets ev TO O€per THE vavol Te Kal TELO Ga 
ereaBadyre.  Steup takes objection and 
thinks that a request for an invasion has 
slipped out of the text. But this is unlikely. 
The Lesbians only beg that aid may be sent 
to them. They have nothing to do with the 
invasion of Attica; but, as an inducement 
to Sparta to accede to their request for help, 
they mention that from the Spartan point 
of view also interference in the Aegean will 
be well-timed ; that the Peloponnesians will 
be able to forward their own designs by 
helping Lesbos, since, without reckoning 
the results of the loss of Lesbos to Athens, 
Sparta will thus have a prospect of inflicting 
great damage on Attica by a fresh invasion, 
if she chooses. This reference to a new 
invasion is thrown in merely as a suggestion, 
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because (1) Sparta might not think that the 
possible detachment of Lesbos from the 
Athenian empire was a sufficient inducement 
to prompt her to send a fleet across the 
Aegean, (2) Lesbos could scarcely request 
Sparta to invade Attica. 

Inc. 20 § 3 fadiws Kafopwpevov és 0 eBov'- 
Novro Tod Teixous, Classen’s explanation is 
rightly abandoned. Steup is indeed reduced 
to banishing és 0 €BovAovro altogether, being 
unable to obtain a satisfactory meaning 
either by taking tod reyous with Kafopwpevov 
or by making it depend on the relative as 
Classen and Stahl do, though Stahl alters 
és } into dcov. Hude proposed to make és 6 
equivalent to és doov (‘so far’), and to 
supply xafopav; but to this Steup objects 
that there are no parallels to this use. But 
are we forced to give up the passage? Is 
és 5 necessarily connected with tod relyous 
at all? Thue. says that though some of the 
Plataeans counted wrong, yet the majority 
would arrive at the right total, dAAws te Kat 
rohAdkts Gpibpovvres Kal dpa. ob TOAD amrexXoVTES, 
GANA padtws Kkafopwpévov és 0 éBovAovto Tod 
reiyous. It is not easy to see what prevents 
us from rendering the disputed words ‘ for 
their purpose. No doubt és 6 generally 
means ‘until,’ or ‘since’ (Schweighauser, 
Lew. Herod. p. 283) ; but there is abundance 
of analogy for the meaning.' Thus és 6 
éBovovro = és TovTO €s 0 Kabopay €PovdovTo. 

Steup sees a difficulty in c. 22 which does 
not exist. The words are 70 6€ otpatdéredov 
ézt TO Tetyos Gpynoev. Here he thinks that 
ovd &s has dropped out, because from what 
follows—and especially from eOopvPotvro pev 
obv Kata xXepav pevovtres—it is clear that 
Thue. speaks here of a failure to do any- 
thing. Now if, as Herbst recently asserted, 
To otpardredov here meant ‘the encamped 
army’ and referred to ii. 78, there would 
be something in this; but 7d otpardedov 
means ‘the garrison in the towers on the 
walls,’ as Classen and Steup say. And so 
Thue. merely says that the garrison left the 
towers and the men ran to their posts at 
the edge of the wall; but there they stayed, 
and not a man ventured to leave his post. 
Thus the two acts are not simultaneous, and 
the text involves no contradiction. The 
notes on the escape of the Plataeans are, 
however, considered as a whole admirable, 
being as lucid as they are penetrating. 

C. 36, 2 éxixadodvtes THY Te GAAHY ardoTa- 
ow Ort odk Gpxopevot GaTrep Ot GAOL eTOLnTAVTO, 


1 Sooner than read 8cov with Stahl for és 6 we 
might read cw 8, and take rod re/xous as depending 
on 0. ; . 

2 See C.R. vi. p. 4400, 
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kat mpoa€vveBadeto ovk eAdxLaTov TiS Oppijs 
«7A. Here Steup follows Classen in 
inserting xai before dri, adding to his note 
that the vulgate would make it appear that 
the Athenians did not object to every revolt 
per se. But the alteration is really for the 
worse here; for, as Fr. Miiller has already 
remarked, it is only the unusualiy grave 
circumstances under which Mytilene had 
revolted that are to be the cause of her 
unusually severe punishment. ‘The Athe- 
nians,’ says Thue., ‘gave way to impulse.’ 
Why? Not because Mytilene had revolted, 
but because there had been no excuse for 
her whatever. 

One or two of Steup’s notes on Cleon’s 
speech are written on the probably false 
assumption that Cleon must be talking 
sound sense. Thucydides was scarcely such 
a bad artist as this assumption would make 
him out to be. ‘To any one who reads the 
speech through after an interval, tuking 
care to cast to the winds what he has been 
taught to believe and banishing comment- 
aries, the whole harangue, with its travestie 
of Pericles’ manner and its extremely 
artificial elaboration of detail, cannot but 
appear irritating and wearisome in the 
highest degree. Three passages require 
remark in this connexion. In ec. 39, 4 we 
have ciwhe dé, Tov TOAEWV ais Gv padwoTa Kal 
dv éAaxlatov dmpoaddKytos eizpagia €AOy, €s 
iBpw tpérew. The question which is raised 
here is, if we assume that the text is correct 
(and that the scholiast has explained it 
wrongly), what has 6v éAaxiorov to do with 
the position of Mytilene? Surely it refers 
to the raAautwpia of Athens which had been 
regarded by the Mytileneans as a sudden 
eizpagéia to them. The whole passage may 
be compared with c, 2. Perhaps 6.’ eAaxio- 
Tov is an exaggeration ; but that is by no 
means a fatal objection, The second passage 
is inc. 39, 8 rokw ébOappevnvy tapadaBovtes 
Tis ereita Tpocdoor, bv jv ioxvomev, TO Nourov 
otepynocobe. Steup finds this passage so 
illogical and the proposed alterations so 
unsatisfactory that he thinks 6v jv icyvopev 
and 70 Aowov may be adscripts. This sup- 
position hardly seems likely. Here we have 
Cleon, a professed financier, distorting, or 
making nonsense of, a doctrine of Pericles. 
The statement as it appears is sheer 
idiotey : but perhaps Thuc. intended it to 
be so. There is a similar passage in c. 40, 
4, where again Cleon caricatures a remark 
of Pericles: ei d€ 67 Kat od rpoojKov opus 
dévotre TovTo dpav, Tapa TO €ikds ToL Kal ToVGbE 
Evpdhopus bet kodalerbar, 7) raverbar THs apx7s 
Kal €k Tov akwovvou avdpayabilerbar. Steup 
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rightly points out that the ‘academical ’ 
case put in the last clause, 7) to dvépayabileo- 
Ga, is entirely at variance with the protasis 
ei d€ to TodTo Spay (i.e. dpyev). He thinks 
that the work here shows signs of want of 
revision. But it is likely enough that 
Thuc. purposely makes Cleon inconsequent. 

I have said that Steup is fond of insisting 
on the unfinished condition of the work. It 
is rather surprising that he does not offer 
this as an apology for a passage in the 
speech of Diodotus instead of altering the 
text. The place is in c. 45, 3 Kat eixos TO 
maha. Tov peylotwov ddiKknpatov pahakwTEpas 
keir Oar abras (sc. Tas Cnptas), TapaBawopevv 
d&€ TO xpove és TOV Gavatov ai rodat GvyjKOVEU 
kat TovTo épws wapaBaiverar. Steup alters 
kal Touro With Kriiger into xdv tovtw, and 
explains wapaBawopevwv and rapaBawverar as 
impersonal ; whereas Classen understood 
tov Cymov with the participle, and thought 
that rodro meant ‘the death penalty.’ 
Neither explanation of the passage is 
satisfactory ; and it is most improbable 
that any reader of the book who was not a 
verbal critic and full of subtlety would have 
guessed at any such rendering of the words. 
What does at once strike the reader in this 
chapter is the excessive use in it of the 
neuter pronoun; we have TOE, TOVTH, TOLTOY, 
tovro, and, immediately after the last, 
another rovrov and réde. But this is a less 
serious defect in a speech than it would be 
in narrative. If only the orator sets up in 
the minds of his hearer a distinct idea, they 
will be able to carry it on and unconsciously 
explain to themselves, as it were, the 
meaning of the pronouns. What then is 
the idea which Diodotus here starts in our 
minds? Were I listening to him, I do not 
doubt that I, at any rate, should be thinking 
of véuos and of the impotence of vopos, 
though the penalty attached to it be death, 
to stamp out offences. wepvixacr b€ dares, 
he has just said, xat id¢a Kat dypooia apaprta- 
ve, Kal ovK ext. VvOpos GaTLs ametpEeL TOUTOV. 
And still in tapaBavopévwr, in Kat TovTO, in 
rapafaiverat, I think of vopos, not much 
troubled because the grammar is in- 
exact—Thuc. has allowed himself to be 
confused by the proximity of rév peyiotoy 
aducnpdrov — but feeling that he has at 
least made his meaning clear, and that 
doubtless he would have mended his 
grammar had either Classen or Steup been 
at hand to superintend the revision of his 
work. 

Steup has greatly improved the last sen- 
tence of this speech by correcting 6atis yap 
eb Bovdreverar zpos Tors evartious, KpeLoowy 
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€otlv into datis yap ed Bovdeverat, mpds Tovs 
é. kpeitoowv €. This simple change of punc- 
tuation is a fine example of the editor’s 
acuteness, which, generally applied to good 
purpose, has led to so many improvements 
in theedition. There is, I believe a similar 
misplacement in vii. 21, where in a much 
debated passage we should perhaps read 
évvaverebe 8& 6 “Eppoxparns obx WKirta, Tod 
Tats vavol pr) aOvpeiv eriyeipnoat, zpos Tos 
’AOnvaious Ayo «.7.Xr., ‘saying with reference 
to the A.’ 

Unfounded suspicions are cast on the 
text at c. 67, 1 Kat radra, & Aaxedatmoveot, 
tovTov évexa éemcpAOouev Kal irtp tuav Kat 
POV, iva dyes py cidijre Sicatws atvTOv KaTa- 
yvwropevol, Hpets de ere douwrepov TETYLOOPNLEVOL. 
To supply «idipmev with ets is, in this 
edition as often, said to produce bad logic ; 
and various emendations are proposed. But 
the sense is ‘that you may know that you 
will be acting justly in condemning them, 
and that we as well may know (by your 
condemnation) that we have acted in 
accordance with right in punishing them.’ 
TeTuwpyevor IS postponed in time to xarta- 
yvoodmevor, and it alludes to the siege and 
capture of Plataea quite as much as to the 
penalty which the Thebans are now seeking. 
do.atepov Means, as so often, that which is 
in accordance with the rights of states ; and 
the Thebans here naturally represent the 
Lacedaemonians as the arbiters of their 
action. Not until the verdict is pronounced 
can the Thebans know whether they have 
acted éciws. 

It is not so certain either as Steup and 
most editors think that the text of c. 67, 5 
is corrupt. The vulgate is zapyvépnoay re 
ov mpotabovtes ih Hav, pice. 6& wr€ov 7 
dikn Kpivavtes Kal ovK avTamToddVTES ViV TIV 
ionv Tiwplav? evvoya yap weloovTat «k.T.X. 
Unable either to find an explanation of the 
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words as they stand or to approve of any of 
the suggested alterations, Steup places a 
full stop after x«pivavres, and marks ov« 
dvrarodovres as corrupt, thinking that some- 
thing like od degovew is lost before it. But 
may there not again here be an allusion to 
the fact that the Plataeans have paid 
already some sort of penalty? They admit, 
say the Thebans in effect, that the penalty 
they have paid hitherto is insuflicient ; 
evvopa yap metoovrat...és dikyv opas adrovs 
mapadovres. Hence the version which Fr. 
Miiller gives—‘ohne doch iiberhaupt bis zu 
dieser Stunde die ihnen dafiir gebiihrende 
Strafe erfahren zu haben’—may well be 
correct. 

In ec. 83, 2 one naturally looks to see how 
Steup will ek the well-known sentence 
Kpelawous O€ OvTes GmavTes oyitp@ es TO 
aved\murtov Tov PBeBaiov pr mabety addov 
mpoeckoTouv 1) moTedoat edvvavto. It is 
likely that his rendering of this difficult 
passage will find general acceptance. His 
rendering is: * Vielmehr traten alle, wenn 
sie stiirker waren (als die Gegner), in ihren 
Ueberlegung mehr fiir die (oder im Hinblick 
auf die). Aussichtlosigkeit des festen Be- 
standes von Wort und Eidschwur Vorsorge, 
nicht zu Schaden zu kommen, als dass sie...’ 
This rendering has the great advantage over 
all others that it does no violence to the 
Greek. Thus Aoywpd is equivalent to 
Noyropevot. 

When I consider Steup’s work asa whole, 
it still appears to me that his real strength 
lies rather in exegesis than in textual criti- 
cism. It is not by any means true to say 
that he has done nothing for the text of 
Thue., but he is certainly less uniformly 
happy in weighing the claims of the vulgate 
to our acceptance “than i in explaining it. 

EK. C. MarcHant. 


THE SOCRATES OF XENOPHON—STUDIES BY JOEL AND RICHTER. 


Der echte und der Xenophontische Sokrates, 
von Kart Joni. Erster Band. Berlin: 
R. Gaertner. 1893. xii. 554. 8vo. 14 M. 


THE author deserves to be congratulated on 
a solid piece of work. His aim has been to 
establish a truer conception both of Socrates 
and of the Memorabilia, and at the same 
time to throw light on the literary Socratics, 
Xenophon, Plato and Antisthenes. Much 


iapoat ace is attached (1) to the testimony 
of ‘ Aristotle’ (ze. Aristotle and his school) 
concerning Socrates, (2) to the literary 
element of the Memorabilia, and (3) to the 
influence of Antisthenes and the Cynics on 
the writings of Plato and Xenophon. The 
author’s supreme interest is philosophical, 
not to say es but he is well able 
to conduct a ‘philological’ argument. An 
immense number of questions are discussed. 
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Indeed the pains taken to collect material, 
to grapple with details and, where necess- 
ary, to face the duty of polemic, reveal 
a thoroughness remarkable even in a 
German. 

The volume was commenced seven or 
eight years ago and bears the marks of 
modifications due to Krohn’s Sokrates und 
Xenophon, to current Socratic literature of 
all sorts (and in particular to the ‘athete- 
sizing’ school), to the development of the 
author’s own views,! and lastly to Diimmler’s 
Akademika, which appeared when Part A 
was finished, and which is dealt with in an 
Appendix (p. 545—554). 

It consists of an Introduction (—p. 68) 
and two main divisions: A. Religious Views 
(—p. 170), and B. Private Ethics (Die Indi- 
vidualethik) of Socrates (—p. 545), discussed 
under heads and subdivisions. The next 
volume will contain, (1) The Private Lthics 
of Xenophon, (2) The Social Ethics of the 
Memorabilia. 

The Introduction reveals the author’s 
attitude to what he speaks of as ‘ tradition’ 
and to its rival ‘the newer criticism’ (the 
value of which he does not underestimate). 
It leaves no doubt as to the solution which 
he himself offers of the debatable ques- 
tions—What was Socrates? and What the 
essence of his Philosophy? Joel does 
not regard Zeller’s solution as final. He 
denies the so-called ‘harmony’ of the three 
sources, and dissents from Z.’s dependence on 
Xenophon for his special ‘ Entwicklung’ of 
the Socratic doctrine. From Joel’s point of 
view the basis of the traditional view has 
been so shattered by the modern criticism 
that it is no longer tenable. But the hobby 
of dérnois has, he thinks, been ridden to 
death. A graphic description is given of 
the torture bed of Procrustes on which the 
unhappy Memorabilia has been laid, until 
through the tender mercies of Krohn and 
Lincke a bare torso of seven or even fewer 
chapters has been left as representing this 
particular ‘ original source’ for Socrates. 

Joel has a more excellent way of dealing 
with the Memorabilia. It is simply to treat 
it as a literary work, the product of a 
writer whose mental characteristics are well 
marked and exemplified in every one of his 
writings. It is a mistake to suppose that, 
because Xenophon is no philosopher, he 
would necessarily confine himself to matter 
of fact. That was the old mistake. A 


» 1 Tf the view now taken of the Platonic dialogues 
differs from that expressed in his earlier work Zur 
Erkenntniss...(noticed in the Classical Review ii. 
206), that shows he is open to learning. 


more modern one has been to try to dis- 
cover an element of logic in his account of 
Socrates, of which he is incapable. The 
order of topics is not logical: it is, if you 
like, psychological, ‘ associative.’ The writ- 
ing begins with an apology in answer to the 
indictment, and also to the sophist Polycrates. 
It presently ceases to be forensic — the 
writer indulges his literary vein. The 
defence becomes a panegyric of Socrates, 
like that of Cyrus or of Agesilaus or of 
himself in the Anabasis. The familiar 
‘motifs’ of eiaéBeia, dikasov, eyKpareta, piALa, 
begin to haunt his brain and to inform his 
matter. At a certain point (i. 4, 1) the 
secret is out—it is a ‘Concurrenzschrift,’ 
written to correct certain one-sided views of 
Antisthenes, who will have it that Socrates 
was simply a master of castigatory Pro- 
treptic (kokacrnpiov evexa). Xenophon is sure 
that the influence of Socrates in his deal- 
ings with his associates was more edifying — 
he gently led them on to virtue. It is a 
great question whether this view of Socrates 
can be established. Unconsciously no 
doubt, and as it were by accident, Socrates 
through the moral force of his personality 
did lead his friends on to virtue. Xeno- 
phon’s own testimony is sufficient. But 
that Socrates moralized is scarcely credible. 
Indeed Xenophon himself tells us that he 
did not set up as a teacher of virtue. How 
are we to discover the real Socrates (&.) and 
separate him from his admirer Xenophon 
(Z.) in that compound (=X.) presented to us 
in the Memorabilia 2? The criterion is ready 
to hand. Independently of Xenophon for 
the moment, we can get at &. through Plato, 
the Socratic Schools and ‘ Aristotle.’ What- 
ever these several witnesses attest i common, 
may be accepted as genuine for =. Xeno- 
phon too we know well enough, as has 
already been said, from his various writings. 
With the criterion in particular of the 
Aristotelian Socrates, we can approach the 
Memorabilia, and so separate the gold from 
the dross of Xenophon. 

Joel follows the order of topic suggested 
by Xenophon. There is a certain accord- 
ance between 3%. and &. in religious views 
in so far as both are ethical, i.e. neither 
physicists nor revolutionaries. ‘%. asks 7 
eorw; the revolutionary seeks the 67. and the 
dua ti (the fact and the why).’ Yet even 
here, where their circles touch, the differences 
between 3S. and =. are obvious. This is 
illustrated by comparing the views ascribed 
to Socrates by his panegyrist (an eminently 
orthodox man) and those which the philo- 
sopher (an eminently spiritualizing man) 
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really held, on (1) the daydvov and pav- 
tixy, (2) on Piety and Worship, (3) on the 
Nature and Operation of the Gods. Joel's 
analysis of the Socratic daydviov seems to 
me especially happy: ‘1t was the revenge 
of the dAoyov pepos Yoyns (Ar. AL, MM, 1182 
al) which driven back by this rationalist 
into the darkest corners of the soul thence 
exercised its sway all the more imposingly.’ 
The ideas expressed by the terms daynovor, 
yvO6e weavrov (explained later on more fully 
as an intellectua/ appeal) dperi érurtyjpy—all 
imply ‘ Man is master of his destiny,’ whereas 
to = it is the gods who are the masters of 
destiny in the widest sense. This contrast 
between =. and &. is amply illustrated, and 
on the whole I think convincingly, though 
possibly Xenophon would have assented to 
some of Joel’s propositions concerning his 
friend which he is held to contradict. It 
must not be forgotten that he is ‘ apologetic,’ 
and that the distinctions between objective 
and subjective, between the conscious moral- 
ist and ‘ethiker im stofflichen Sinne,’ are 
somewhat beyond his range of thought ; 
which indeed may be the gist of the whole 
matter. 7 
Hitherto we have been looking at Socrates 
somewhat in profile. In the delinea- 
tion of his Private Hthics we shail look 
him in full face. Here what is vital to 
this mighty personality concentrates it- 
self, and we not only may but we must 
ask, What is the Essence of his Philosophy 
(p. 171—312)? It is explained under three 
aspects : (1) in its general import as Lation- 
alism, (2) in its external conditions as Attic 
Philosophy of Mind, (3) it is shown that 
the earliest philosophy of mind must needs 
be rationalistic. (1) Under the first head 
perhaps the most interesting topic is the 
analogy of Hegel (not of Kant) to Socrates. 
‘Socrates and Hegel are the A and Q of pure 
Rationalism.’ Only Socrates, if the founder 
of Ontology, is no Ontologist himself, since 
he did not set foot within the wide Being 
of the macrocosm: he rationalized within 
the narrow circle of human life. Preg- 
nantly expressed, the original principle of 
Socrates means ‘Life is Thought.’ His 
negative relation to practical life and to 
empiricism, the interminable application of 
the ‘ dialogic’ method to youths, the passion- 
ate opposition of his contemporaries, the 
powerful school-creating might of his doc- 
trine, the splits among his scholars, all bear 
witness to the ‘formalism of his rationalistie 
principle.’ (2) The study of this matter in 
the concrete : the set of philosophy from ‘ the 
periphery ’ till it reached Athens in the fifth 
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century ; the conditions of city life, unfold- 
ing in every form of mental culture ; the 
apprehension of creative intelligence behind 
the works of culture, of spirit behind things 
of sense, in the mind of the Attic philoso- 
pher, himself an artist born and of the guild 
of Daedalus—all this is for the most part 
admirable. Mastery won by réxvn became 


the ideal of his life; skill is knowledge, 


‘Kinnen ist Wissen,’ the basis of his teach- 
ing. Socrates tried to extend the domain of 
réyvn over the whole of life. That was his 
idealism, that also his tragical onesidedness. 
(3) Hardly less admirable is Joel’s develop- 
ment of his third thesis ‘ Am Areadnefaden 
des Satzes vom Grunde bewegt sich die 
Erkentniss von der helleren iiusseren Erschei- 
nungen zu den dunkleren inneren vorwirts ’ 
...The objects of cognition trace this curve 
of ascent : Physical Nature is cognized by the 
Presocratics (except the Sophists) : Natural 
man, by the elder Sophists: Social man, as 
gifted with speech, by Gorgias in part (in his 
rhetoric), Hippias (in his grammatic) and 
Prodicus : Social man, as gifted with thought, 
by Socrates. 

Under the title Zhe Socrates of ‘ Aristotle’ 
(p. 203—3812) these views are justified. 
The notices of Aristotle or of his school 
(and there is no reason to mistrust the 
authority of the Great or of the Hudemian 
Ethics for our purpose), however curt and 
sparse, combine to form a strongly marked 
and coherent picture of Socrates. In a few 
strokes the main features of Socraticism are 
defined. These can be filled out by help of 
Plato and Xenophon afterwards. Under 
the heads (1) the Psychical function of 
Virtue (p. 210—239), (2) the Principle of 
Virtue (p. 289—307) now (a) as the essence, 
and again (8) as the value of Virtue, come to 
be discussed. (1) The cardinal proposition 
of Socratic ethics, dperi eruatyyy, 18 estab- 
lished. The passage in M. M. 1.1, 1182 
ali beginning pera rottov (sc. Pythagoras) 
is taken as a text to prove that Socrates 
dvnpe (‘neglected ’) 76 dAoyov pEepos THS Wuxijs, 
TovTo be ToLov dvaipel Kai Tafos Kai 7nOos. But 
given ‘scio ergo ago’ it follows dxpacta 
may be neglected, M/. M. ii. 6, etc. So too 
the Determinism of %., as another conse- 
quence of ‘monistic Rationalism,’ is plain 
and intelligible enough, versus the patho- 
logic colouring given to Socraticism by 
modern critics. (2) a. The Aristotelian 
evidence for the absolute Socratic ‘logism’ 
(i.e. ré éort) is contained in two critical 
passages, M. M.i.1, 1183 b® and Lth. Hud. 
i. 5, 1216, b, which with others bearing on 
the ‘search for concepts’ are fully dis- 
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cussed. It is clear that, whatever Cicero 
and Diog. L. may say to the contrary, in 
Aristotle’s view Logic, not Ethic, is the 
deuteragonist in the Socraticsystem. That 
does not mean that the Ethical ‘moment’ 
is to be left out (see Zeller). Not only 
is the unconscious personality of Socrates 
ethical (moral), but the Socratic reflection 
plays especially in the province of Ethics. 

The ayvoa of Socrates is grounded on 
his pure ‘logism.’ But logic is the weigh- 
tiest ‘ Polizei-wissenschaft’ of the soul, and 
hence the Socratic Elenchtic, and, as a sort 
of intellectual mannerism in conducting 
it, his eipwveta. The Socratic /dentities or 
Parallel Concepts (see p. 284 foll.) are well 
discussed: and in connexion with this topic 
wapaBovAy. And (2) B,as to the value of 
Virtue, what holds good of virtue in 
reference to the individual, in reference to 
the single virtues, and in reference to the 
collective practicality (Gesammtpraxis) of 
life, holds good finally of virtue relatively 
to the good, the useful, and the pleasant. 
Socrates could have no parti pris in favour 
of idealism or utilitarianism: though as 
part of the ‘irony’ of the situation (see pp. 
436—441) he might appear as supporting 
one or other, and indeed an ‘ utilitarisch- 
relativistische Argumentationsstufe ’ does 
appear to be necessary for the Socratic 
Rationalism. How, is clearly shown in 
reference to Vem. iii. 8, 4—7; iv. 6,9. All 
‘good and beautiful’ is relative to use and 
utility, say ZS. Very good! but, accord- 
ing to &., ‘use and utility depend on know- 
ledge.’ ‘Even virtue has no use apart 
from knowledge,’ Ar. Jf. MW. 1198 a ovdev 
yap odedos. 

‘ The Socratic Private Ethics in the Mem.’ 
are discussed (pp. 313—545) under two 
heads: (i.) the Socratic theory of virtue 
(—p. 449), (ii.) the effects of Socratic teaching 
(—p. 545). As bearing on the first of these 
topics, the Mem. is shown to fall into two 
groups of chapters concerning Private and 
Social Ethics respectively ; the former again 
split into groups developing a Socratic 
‘intellectualistic’ and a Xenophontie ‘ will’ 
theory of morality. Four chapters, iii. 8, 
iii. 9, iv. 2, and iv. 6, are of immediate im- 
portance and are examined in reference once 
more to (a) Virtue-Knowledge (pp. 314-321), 
(b) the search for concepts either as positive 
definitions (—p. 365) or negatively as Llenchtic 
(—p. 424), (c) the principle of value (zpos r/ 
ayabov ;) (—p. 449). As points of exceptional 
interest, where all is good, I would draw 
attention to what the author says in re- 
ference to the weighty concept of pavia (iii. 
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9,6) as a part of Socratic Rationalism (p. 
337 f.) and to a discussion of the ‘ dialogic’ 
Eristic, for which he claims an Attic and 
Socratic rather than a Sophistie origin (p. 
367 f.). 

Particularly noticeable as regards the 
effects of Socratic teaching is the discus- 
sion of Socrates as deXGv and PeArious 
mov (p. 450 f.) and again of the horta- 
tive Protreptic for which Xenophon rather 
than Socrates is responsible. See an im- 
portant quotation from Demetr. de Lloc. 
§ 296, in which the types of argument 
peculiar to Aristippus, Xenophon, and 
Socrates, as copied by Aeschines and Plato, 
are illustrated in reference to a single pro- 
position. Socrates questions. Xenophon 
lays down the law beginnining with 6éet. 

But the most novel feature of this por- 
tion of Joel’s volume is the elaborate and 
well argued attempt to trace the influence 
of Antisthenes and of Cynic ideas upon 
Xenophon and also upon Plato. Of the 
last 200 pages 125 are devoted to illus- 
trating this point, and it is certainly one 
merit of the author to have raised the 
question so emphatically. Thus the half 
definitions (analogical and etymological) of 
il. 9, ill. 14, 2, and the faculty of EX. d:a- 
N€eyew xara yevyn iv. 5. 12, and dvopicacGar iv. 
2. 11, are traced to Antisthenes. Cynic 
influence manifests itself in various ways 
in i. 9 and iv. 6,eg. re the Antisthenic 
theory that dvdpeta can be taught, ef. Symp. 
ii. 12. (It will be recollected that Anti- 
sthenes as the pattern of a cross-examiner 
figures in Symp. iv. 2, 3, 43; vi. 5.) 

A more startling idea is that Plato’s 
Protagoras is a masked attack on Anti- 
sthenes (p. 357 f.). Joel is at pains to 
separate the Antisthenic from the Socratic 
and the Xenophontic strain of the great 
elenchtic chapter iv. 2, and regards Euthy- 
demus asa persona invented by Antisthenes, 
and used by Xenophon and Plato in common 
(see p. 370 f.). In this connexion, Plat. 
Rep. 1 isa eritique of Antisthenes. The 
third of the anonymous dad¢éets! (written 
by some one connected with the Socratic 
circle, Joel imagines) and the Ps. Plat. zepi 
duxaiov are partly in reference to, and partly 
dependent on, Antisthenes. Particularly 
interesting is the theory that the utili- 
tarian discussions in the Memorabilia have 
their root in Antisthenes and his theory 
of Relativity —the principle of oiketov- 
appod.ov-rotkidov. See Lr. Antisth. 8. 25, 
Winckelmann : ef. Protag. 334 A—C, Mem. 

1 See page 398, and 398 note 2 for various hypo- 
theses concerning these writings. 
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iii. 8; iv. 2; iv. 6, 8 Was the appendix 
‘on the utility of a house,’ iii. 8. 8, which 
comes in so oddly as a corollary to the dis- 
cussion between Aristippus and Socrates, 
suggested by the Antisthenic dyafov= 
oiketov (p. 448) ? Joel asks. 

An attempt is made to trace the history 
of this influence. At the dispersion, Anti- 
sthenes stayed in Athens, where he held up 
the Socratic banner and defended the 
breach. Polyerates’ attack was against the 
‘Socrates’ of Antisthenes. Lysias, who 
wrote an apology v. Polycrates, was a friend 
of Antisthenes (p. 483). The Charmides 
is a critique of Antisthenic cwppoovvy (Pp. 
488). The Romanticism of Antisthenes (p. 
502 f.) is opposed to the Rationalism of 
Socrates ; as much so indeed as dpe) plus 
Noxparixiy ixxds is opposed to dperi) emery pn. 
The ‘ Will’ ideal of Antisthenes is derived 
from his hero-worship. Xenophon not 
unnaturally follows Antisthenes. 

It is not of course pretended that Xeno- 
phon blindly followed the lead of the 
Cynics. He was no plagiarist (p. 397). On 
the contrary he argues against Antisthenes, 
at times; and some of his tenets. Others he 
emphasizes, because they are his own or so 
congenial to him that he readily uses the 
Cynic terminology, and sees the master 
through the glasses of this particular 
fellow worshipper and scholar. 

Here this fragmentary notice must end. 
It has been impossible to render any sort of 
justice to the varied excellences of Herr 
Joel’s book. If the attention of English 
scholars should have been roused, these 
notes will not have failed of their object. 

H. G. Dakyns. 


Nenophon-Studien, von Ernst Ricurer, 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1892. Mk. 2.40. 


Tus work (reprinted from the 19th ‘Supple- 
mentband’ of the Jahrbiicher f. Cl. Phil. 
(p. 61—154) represents yet another attempt 
to get at the truth about Socrates—his life 
and doctrine—through an examination of 
Xenophon’s evidence. It falls into six 
parts. 

I. (p. 61—96).—An analysis of the 
Memorabilia Bks. A. B. T. A.+the Apologia 
(which Herr Richter regards as genuine). 
These consist of a number of originally 
independent documents or pamphlets, com- 
posed at different dates and with divers 
objects, which were eventually linked 
together to form a whole either by Xenophon 
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himself or by his grandson executor (see 
p. 154). The pamphlets are thus tabulated : 

(1) A first (positive) Apology to be found 
in the first three chapters of the first book 
re-ordered thus : 

A. i. § 1—19); iii. 1—45 1.20; 1 T-—8;; 
iii, 5—15; ii. 9—64. A closely connected 
whole with a definitely expressed aim—to 


defend Socrates against the charges of 


(a) impiety and (6) corruption of youth. 

(2) A second (negative) Apology marked 
by a similar unity and self-completeness. 
A. iv.; A. iii. v. vi. Its theme: Socrates 
made his hearers pious, self-controlled, 
dialectic. 

[ Why, I would ask, omit A.iv.? It treats 
of cwdpoortyy also—rept rods avOpurovs. | 

(3) wept orpatnyias I. 1.—vii. 

(4) A third Apology or string 
lections’ pure and simple re &. 
AY. Vie Vales (Bs LHD: Vili ax, 

[I do not follow R.’s remark as to this 
‘part representing an earlier stage,’ p. 87.] 

(5) wept pidias. B. 11.—x. 

(6) Separate pamphlets or leaflets. A. 11. ; 
A. iv. ; T. x.—xiv.; A. i. (‘introductory to 
some lost work’); A. vii. ; and A, viil., which 
last was written as a conclusion to the 
whole compilation. It is based upon one of 
the original pamphlets, the mass of which 
was excluded from the compilation as un- 
suitable, but fortunately preserved as the 
dzoXoyla Swxp. Most of the original pieces 
were simply stitched together with the 
minimum of botching requisite. 

[To test the merits of the above analysis 
one should read these several Apologies 
through in the order suggested. For my 
part I do not find the connexion in all 
cases convincingly logical. Nor again be- 
cause we have discovered certain original 
treatises are we dispensed from the duty of 
explaining why and in what logical con- 
nexion they were eventually recast in their 
present form. Does Herr Richter pretend 
that the compilation is devoid of method 
altogether 1] 

II. (—p. 123).—A brief analysis of the 
remaining ‘Socratic’ writings and 
‘opuscula’ of Xenophon, showing that as 
regards matter, treatment, style and scope, 
these have all reached the same stage of 
completion (or non-completion) as the Mem. 
The ‘opuscula’ only differ from the 
‘Socratica’ in that they do not concern &. 
The relation of Cyrop. to Mem. is also dwelt 
on. 

[This seems to me a valuable piece of 
work in its way: though the cut and dried 
literary method of dealing with the matter 


of ‘ recol- 
eYKpaTELe.. 
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tends to make Xenophon appear duller and 
more limited in imagination than he ac- 
tually is. ] 

IIT. (—p. 156).—Socrates and Xenophon. 
An attempt to prove that the intimacy 
hetween &. and =. is mythical. Diog. L. and 
his authorities Dinarchus &e., invented it. 
There is nothing in Xenophon himself to 
convince us of its reality. 

[There is something, I think, in the 
warmth of attachment shown by =. to the 
memory of 3. In any case R.’s disproofs of 
the tradition derived from Xenophon him- 
self are negative. His discussion of Jem. 
I. v., the conversation between 3%. and 
Pericles (the younger), is very good: it is 
probably fictitious, though for myself I 
should fix some interval between B.c. 421— 
416 as its ‘ideal’ date. rovs ye viv mpo- 
tevovtras would be a somewhat unhappy 
phrase surely for the Lacedaemonians after 
Leuctra. Again itis Herr Richter rather than 
Xenophon who is wrong about the generals 
at Arginusae (Mem. A, i. 18 v. Hell. i.7, 30), 
p. 135 and p. 62, ‘nur von neun.’ Xenophon, 
by a slip of the tongue perhaps, says évvéa 
when he should strictly have said 6x70, since 
Conon of course was not indicted and 
Archestratus was dead. 

IV. (—p.149).—As to Xenophon’s sources 
for his philosophical works. He is mainly 
indebted to Plato for the ‘Socratica,’ Herr 
Richter thinks, and next to him to 
Antisthenes (here R. follows Diimmler), 


and also to Lsocrates (see a comparison of 
ITiero i. vii. with the de Pace § 111 foll.). 

{These parallelisms are interesting and set 
one thinking, but I do not think that 
Richter proves his point of plagiarism. He 
forgets what a large stock of common ideas 
were current concerning Socrates and other 
matters for writers of all sorts to draw 
upon, nor does he allow sufliciently for the 
subtle influence of mind upon mind. | 

V. (—p. 152).—On the composition of 
Xenophon’s writings. With the exception 
of Anab. and Cyneg. (which are outside the 
discussion) the collective works fall within 
B.C. 370—350 cvrea. 

[This seems to me to crowd the works 
into too small a space or rather to curtail 
Xenophon’s literary activity unduly. I 
should fix his literary /loruit at least ten or 
fifteen years earlier. 

VI. (—p. 154).—[I am not satisfied by 
the suggestion that Xenophon was driven to 
literature by aspera pawperies after being 
ousted from Skillus, and that he ‘stumped’ 
the country reading his works and filling his 
pockets as a ‘wandernder Sophist.’ That 
there are signs of oral delivery in many of 
the compositions is certain: and that the 
original form of publication was oral is not 
improbable. Herr Richter’s promised de- 
velopment of this section of his studies 
should be interesting. ‘Thanks are due to 
him for this instalment. | 

H. G. Daxyns. 


PATER’S PLATO AND PLATONISM. 


Plato and Platonism: a Series of Lectures 
by Watrer Parer. London and New 
York. Macmillan and Co. 1893. &s. 6d. 


‘ Nil tetigit quod non ornavit’ is the common- 
place which rises to the lips on taking up 
this last and largest of Mr. Pater’s ‘ Appre- 
ciations.’ ‘Last year he gave us Raphael 
in a comely guise and now he presents 
Plato to us, no doubt as suitably apparelled.’ 
But as we read onward we are charmed and 
interested in a more serious manner than 
heretofore. The book is in fact a brilliant 
critical essay of the kind which, in Mr. 
Pater’s view, is, ever since Montaigne 
employed it, the best vehicle for modern 
philosophic thought. Readers of J/arius 
the Epicurean, who remember the subtle 
exposition there of Cyrenaicism will be 


prepared for similar dowrs de force. Yet it 
is not without a feeling of pleased and 
exhilarating surprise that they will alight 
on such pages of the present volume as that 
in which the character and mind of Zeno 
the Eleatic are delineated (p. 23), or those 
which explain perhaps more luminously 
than has been done hitherto the value 
which Plato set on Dialectic (pp. 161—164). 
The following statement, one of cardinal 
import, deserves to be quoted at length, 
both for the felicity of its expression, and 
for its undeniable truth :— 

‘Platonism is not a formal theory or body ot 
theories, but a tendency, a group of tendencies—a 
tendency to think or feel, and to speak, about certain 
things in a particular way, discernible in Plato’s 
dialogues as reflecting the peculiarities, the marked 
peculiarities, of himself and his own mental com- 
plexion. Those tendencies combine and find their 
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complete expression in what Plato’s commentators, 
rather than Plato, have called the ‘ theory of ideas,’ 
itself indeed not so much a doctrine or theory, as a 
way of regarding or speaking of general terms, such 
as Useful or Just ; of abstract notions, like Hguality ; 
of ideals, such as Beauty, or The Perfect City ; of all 
those terms or notions, in short, which represent 
under general forms the presentations of our indi- 
vidual experience ; or, to use Plato’s own frequent 
expression, borrowed from his Eleatic teachers, which 
reduce ‘‘the Many to the One.” ’—P. 136. 


The author’s characterization of the 
‘historic method’ may also be repeated 
here :— 

‘Dogmatic and eclectic criticism alike have in our 
own century, under the influence of Hegel and his 
predominant theory of the ever-changing ‘‘'Time- 
Spirit” or Zeit-geist, given way to a third method of 
criticism, the historic method, which bids us replace 
the doctrine, or the system, we are busy with, or 
such an ancient monument of philosophic thought as 
The Republic, as far as possible in the group of con- 
ditions, intellectual, social, material, amid which it 
was actually produced.’ 


It is in some ways fortunate for Mr. 
Pater’s readers that he has not thought it 
necessary to confine himself within the 
cogent limits which the method so prescribed 
might seem to impose. He has made a 
strong and earnest effort on his own account 
thus to understand and realize Plato. But 
in setting forth his conception he has freely 
availed himself of the wealth of illustra- 
tion readily afforded by his own full and 
fertile mind. His readers are insensibly 
drawn within a magic circle of quintessen- 
tial flame that has been fed with all the 
choicest products of art and literature. 
Not one century alone is present here. 
Much rather, all the centuries, the bloom 
of every civilization, flowers culled from 
every soil, are intertwined to form the 
delicately broidered framework. Talk of 
mouxtAia! Why here are Isaiah and the 
children of Sion, Louis the IXth, Fra 
Damiano of Bergamo, the Gregorian Chant, 
St. Ouen and Notre Dame de Bourges (con- 
fessedly a ‘far cry’ from Athens), Mon- 
taigne and Thackeray, Dante and Berkeley, 
Wordsworth and Henry Vaughan—not to 
mention Marcus Aurelius, Spinoza, Descartes 
and Bacon (whose business in such affairs is 
more obvious)—contributing their several 
tones to the production of this symphony 
in prose! These cross-lights, as from 
‘storied windows richly dight’ on forms of 
alabaster, shed a manifold radiance on the 
firm outlines of the solid central work, 
which is also permeated by a _ remote 
Hegelian influence and by the writer’s 
personal idiosyncrasy, in which refined 
westhetic sensitiveness is blended with a 
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quiet intensity of religious feeling. Some- 
thing of this mode of sentiment appears in 
the comparison of Ionian pessimism to the 
moodiness of adolescence, ‘ when it is forced 
suddenly to bethink itself and for a moment 
feels already old, feels the temperature of 
the world about it sensibly colder’ :—also 
in the frequent adaptation of Scriptural 
expressions. A pleasing result of the 
writer’s power of religious sympathy is his 
just and penetrating view of the religious 
vein in Socrates. 

The Essayist has many privileges, which 
Mr. Pater’s genius turns to good account. 
He may isolate and draw out tendencies, he 
may accentuate contrasts, he may seize on 
salient features, he may press analogies ; he 
need not shrink from iteration, nor from 
glaring discrepancies (which it is the reader’s 
business to harmonize); he may steep his 
work in the atmosphere of a pervading 
sentiment, without incurring blame for 
‘subjectivity. He may use words in new 
or foreign senses (‘ assistant’ p. 85, ‘ ami- 
able’ p. 158, ‘ zapaderopeva’ p. 257), and 
may indulge, after Hegel’s fashion (p. 88), 
in fanciful etymologies :—even an occasional 
pun (like that on carriére owverte p. 96) 
may be permitted him. He need not pro- 
fess to have overtaken a voluminous and 
wearisome ‘literature.’ He is not tied, as 
the mere interpreter is, to the avoidance of 
minute errors, which take little from the 
essential value of his work. He can concen- 
trate attention on the form, without being 
haunted by distracting anxieties on account 
of material exactitude. 

The matter of the book before us has, 
much of it, been common property for about 
forty years, commencing from the time 
when the historic method was first seriously 
applied to criticism. But it is not the less 
a solid gain to possess this bright and genial 
exposition of truths which we have long 
potently believed. For, however he may 
try to veil his gift, Mr. Pater is essentially 
a poet. And if Goethe and Hermann. 
offered to discourse on Homer, who would 
not be tempted to exclaim ‘ Dear Gottfried, 
we will gladly listen to you eicat@is,—on 
some other day’? The siren voice of Mr. 
Pater will be heard, where that of the 
unkempt Heraclitean ‘Sibyl’ could not 
penetrate. That is why such sentences as 
these are of peculiar value :— 


‘Think, for a moment, of the difference, as 
regards mental attitude, between the naturalist who 
deals with things through ideas, and the layman (so 
to call him) in picking up a shell on the sea-shore ; 
what it is that the subsumption of the individual 
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into the species, its subsequent alliance to and co- 
ordination with other species really does for the 
furnishing of the mind of the former. The layman, 
though we need not suppose him inattentive, or 
unapt to retain impressions, is in fact still but a 
child ; and the shell, its colours and convolution, no 
more than a dainty, very easily destructible toy to 
him. Let him become a schoolboy about it, so to 
speak. The toy he puts aside; his mind is drilled 
perforce, to learn about it ; and thereby is exercised, 
he may think, with everything except just the thing 
itself, as he cares for it; with other shells, with 
some general laws of life, and for a while it might 
seem that, turning away his eyes from the ‘‘ vanity ” 
of the particular, he has been made to sacrifice the 
concrete, the real and living product of nature, to a 
mere dry and abstract product of the mind. But 
when he comes out of school, and on the sea-shore 
again finds a fellow to his toy, perhaps a finer speci- 
men of it, he may see what the service of that 
converse with the general has really been towards 
the concrete, towards what he sees,—in regard to the 
particular thing he actually sees.’ . . “What 
broad-cast light he enjoys !—that scholar, confronted 
with the sea-shell, for instance, or with some enigma 
of heredity in himself or another, with some condition 
of a particular soul, in circumstances which may 
never precisely so occur again. . . He not only 
sees, but understands (thereby only seeing the more) 
and will therefore, also remember’.... ‘So 
much by way of apology’ (!) ‘for general ideas,’— 
Pp. 142—144. 

The last words are characteristically 
significant. Mr. Pater is really charmed 
with Plato; but there are other and rival 
charms which he will not forego. Some of 
the discrepancies to which I before alluded 
may be thus accounted for. He admires 
Marcus Aurelius (p. 242), yet he is 
struck with a ‘mortal coldness’ (p. 40) in 
thinking of him. ‘ Monotheism’ has his 
good word upon occasion ; yet he finds it 
‘repellent.’ At one moment Form is every- 
thing and Matter nothing (p. 4), though by 
and by precipitancy of Form without 
Matter is shown to be a mark of Sophistry 
(p. 101). In writing on metaphysical sub- 
jects he appears like some strong-winged 
butterfly which now mounts into the pure 
azure, now flits about the tree-tops, but 
anon is sure to be found hovering amongst 
the fragrant garden-flowers. The words of 
Descartes come back to us as we read :— 
‘ Nec aliter quam captivus, qui forte imagi- 
naria libertate fruebatur in somniis, quum 
postea suspicari incipit se dormire, timet 
excitari, blandisque illusionibus lenté con- 
nivet; sic sponte labor in veteres opiniones.’ 
What most fascinates him in Plato is 
precisely the coexistence in him of the 
supreme visual faculty with the severity of 
abstract reasoning :— 


‘It is in the blending of diverse elements in the 
mental constitution of Plato that the peculiar Platonic 
quality resides. Platonism is in one sense an em- 
phatic witness to the unseen, the transcendental, the 
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non-experienced, the beauty, for instanee, which is 
not for the bodily eye. Yet the author of this 
philosophy of the unseen was,—Who can doubt it 
who has read but a page of him ? this, in fact, is 
what has led and kept to his pages many who have 
no turn for the sort of questions Plato actually 
discusses :—The author of this philosophy of the 
unseen was one, for whom, as was said of a very 
different French writer, ‘‘the visible world really 
existed.” Austere as he seems, and on well-con- 
sidered principle really is, his temperance or austerity, 
westhetically so winning, is attained only by the 
the chastisement, the control of a variously interested, 
a richly sensuous nature.’—P. 114. 


Plato’s writings form an exceedingly 
complex whole, and it is not surprising that 
each new writer on the subject, approaching 
it at a different angle, should accentuate 
a different aspect, diverging perhaps in each 
case somewhat from the ‘ entire point.’ To 
Mr. Grote’s apprehension, the Protagoras, 
was of all the dialogues intellectually the 
most mature. Mr. Pater appears to dwell 
with most complacency on the Phaedrus, 
Symposium and Charmides. And I venture 
to think that, of the eternal triad, Beauty, 
Goodness, Truth, the first obtains more im- 
portance with him than in the Jong run 
with Plato,—that of the terms composing 
his motto (dro0cod/a, wovorxy) he Jays undue 
emphasis on the second. In saying that 
Beauty alone has a visible antitype, Plato 
did not mean to subordinate Wisdom to 
Beauty. It is true that under Plato’s 
influence Mr. Pater declares himself as the 
upholder of a ‘dry beauty, —of severe sim- 
plicity in art and life. But is the conno- 
tation of ‘xaddv’ when applied to conduct 
any longer coextensive with that of ‘ beau- 
tiful’? Or is not the Puritanism of the 
Republic (especially in Book x.) even more 
thoroughgoing than our author imagines, 
and is it quite fair to infer from isolated 
positions in Book i. that Art is to be for 
Art’s sake alone, and not rather for the 
sake of Life?-— Meanwhile the book 
before us is in every sense of the words an 
unmistakable téxos év Kado. 

Plato’s attitude towards mysticism is 
another point where Mr. Pater’s view 
appears hardly adequate. Not regress, but 
progress seems to me the distinguishing 
note of Platonism. There is an important 
difference (well displayed in Professor 
Caird’s fine chapter on ‘God as the end 
of knowledge’) between Spinoza’s ‘ Om- 
mis determinatio est negatio’ and Plato's 
‘Omnis negatio est determinatio. ‘The 
Phaedo indeed counsels withdrawal from 
the world, the meditation of death. But 
this is not the lesson of the Symposium, nor 
the spirit of the prayers at marriage 
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festivals in the Republic, nor the motto of 
the great victory of primaeval Athens over 
Atlantis. 

The incidental chapter on Lacedaemon 
has been universally admired. It is a prose 
poem, in which all that is most valuable of 
K. O. Miiller’s great work has been con- 
densed, so as to bring out the significance of 
Plato’s reaction towards Laconism. 
was the actual dividing line between Tonian 
and Dorian so wide and deep as Pericles and 
Mr. Pater would have us think, or had the 
Dorian consciously that sense of the beauty 
of austerity which Mr. Pater attributes to 
him? (2) Granting that Pythagoreanism 
found a congenial habitat in Dorian cities, 
is ‘there any ground for supposing that 
Laconian culture ‘held’ in any way directly 
of Pythagoras? (3) Why are the Perioeci 
passed over almost silently? May not they 
as well as the Helots have contributed to 
relieve the monotony of Spartan dis- 
cipline :—for instance by fine work in 
iron :—of which the ‘street of the smiths’ 
in Tripolitza reminds the traveller of 
to-day? 

I have already hinted,—I trust in no 
pedantic sense,—that there are occasional 
oversights (‘ wapadeuropeva’) which in an- 
other edition one would be glad to see 
removed. On p. 82 ‘Cebes’ (bis) should 
have been ‘ Phaedo.’ On p. 84 Socrates is 
credited with the argument of Simmias, and 
the words davev drodeiEews x.t X., in which 
Simmias acknowledges the weakness of his 
own position, are taken for the expression 
of Socrates’ own ‘immovable personal con- 
vietion.’ ‘The fling round the bat’ (what- 
ever that picturesque phrase may mean) is 
no equivalent for t7s BoAjs repr (or wept) THs 
vuktepioos, nor does zap adAyAa oKorotvTes 
signify ‘using our eyes in common’ (p. 
162). Plato’s school was not ‘in the quiet 
precincts of the Académus’ (p. 134), nor is 
akoAovbety Tov Adyov a Greek construction. 
Let me hasten to set against these trivial 
flaws some expressions of more than common 
beauty :—‘the principle of outline’ p. 98 ; 
‘youth...willing to undergo much for the 
mere promise of some good thing it can 
scarcely even imagine’ p. 89); ‘Time... is 
itself a kind of artist, trimming pleasantly 
for us what survives of the rude world of 
the past’ p. 250; ‘the diamond, we are told, 
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if it be a fine one, may gain in value by 
what is cut away’ p. 257. 

The translations of illustrative passages 
are extremely close and have a strong flavour 
of the original. For the purpose of guiding 
students to a perception of the Greek, they 
are admirably conceived. It is a matter of 
which I write with diffidence, but I venture 
to doubt whether to the ‘ English reader’ 
they are likely to convey the feeling of 
spontaneity,—of conversational ease and 
freedom, as of a wind blowing where it 
listeth, which is an inseparable attribute of 
Plato’s style :—whether their very ingenuity 
does not give them a certain air of quaint- 
ness and remoteness. See for example p. 
95 ‘that private education...likes them’ ; p. 
38 ‘ Have you anything...being unmixedly.’ 
The most successful of these versions, per- 
haps, is that of Protag. 343, prefixed to 
Lecture VIII. 

The subject of ‘ Plato and Platonism’ is 
not yet exhausted. Mr. Pater has brought 
his delicate spectroscope to bear upon that 
‘bright particular star,’ has registered its 
prismatic colouring, and ascertained the 
elementary constitution of this distant world. 
But if we could come nearer, should we not 
know more? And there is one means of 
coming nearer which has hardly yet been 
realized, still less applied. Plato’s industry 
extended over half a century. Could the 
problem raised by Schleiermacher be even 
partly solved, and the order in which the 
dialogues were written approximately ascer- 
tained, our conception of the evolution of 
this master mind might be in some ways 
modified ; his points of contact with earlier 
and contemporary thought and the manner 
of his reaction from them might appear more 
evidently. The assumption, which scholars 
in an increasing number are beginning to 
accept as proved,—that the dialectical dia- 
logues as well as the Zimaeus are inter- 
mediate between the Republic and the Laws, 
—seems destined to play no inconsiderable 
part in future Platonic studies. For example, _ 
whatever may be ultimately thought of Mr. ~ 
Henry Jackson’s theories, it will some day 
be reckoned to his credit that he made this 
assumption the starting-point of his labori- 
ous investigation. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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IN GALENI DE PLACITIS HIPPOCRATIS. 


In Galeni De Placitis Hippocratis Et 
Platonis Libros Observationes C'riticae. 
Seripsit CaroLtus Kaprieiscu, Dr. Phil. 
Berolini 1892. Richard Heinrich. 2 Mk. 


THE writer gives us first a new collation 
of the Codex Hamiltonianus with Miiller’s 
text, undertaken ‘exercitationis causa 
magis quam nova explorandi spe,’ and then 
a critical discussion of some forty loci. He 
proposes a few plausible emendations and 
rightly explains a number of passages un- 
necessarily emended by Miiller, justifying 
his views by diligent citation of Galen’s 
usage. Among the best emendations are: 
70 you 6pbalpe civat ti ToT eotw for 7H yoov 
ofbadrpo iva 7 (159, 9 sgg. Miiller, i874) sug- 
gested by Diels ; izép rod tiv tis wey iyepLo- 
vixens Wryns apxnv ev eyxepddw tepréxeoOar for 
Miiller’s irép rod tiv Tod iyyepovixod THs Wuyx7s 
apxnv «.7.A. (184, 9) ; tpocAapBdvwv aire for 
aito (314, 4 sqq.); teobar for 7decbar (441, 
2); meuWews (‘Johannes Schraderus amicus 
docuit’) for wéfews (714, 13); THs de trav 
TEXVOV KpLaEews Hv aravtes avVOpwra pica 
rovoovtat for dicews (803, 4 sqq.). 

In 384, 2 sqq. the writer shows that 
paptupet Tov yields the reverse of the sense 
required and proposes xkatapaptupet Tod. 
Perhaps dvtimaprupet 7@ is better, if we are 


to guess. In 439, 5 sqq. dropeiv épet THs Kata 
Tiv Kaktav yeverews ovT aitiav éxwv eirety adTis 
may have seemed no looser to Galen than 
the Platonic ri d€ 67) tod déducety (Gorg., 509 
D) but it does no harm to insert zepi. In 
179, 8 it is not necessary to change zetpav 
pouyoews AaPety to pabyoews if we suppose 
Galen to have had in mind the idea of Luthy- 
demus 277 D, E: ef. Herodiani.13.8. In 349, 
13 0d povov kplioeow erecbar packwv GAN aird 
57) TodTo Kpioes etvac the author is right in 
rejecting Miiller’s aiva 67) tadra, but his own 
Latin paraphrase ‘id ipsum dicere ausum esse 
perturbationes judicia esse’ seems to mis- 
represent the Greek idiom. aird 3%) Totro 
(el wou mperer TA ToLatTa KopeverGar) is not 
‘in apposition’ with 7a 7a6y...kpioers etvar as 
a whole, but with the predicate xpices only. 
It seems a waste of energy for one scholar 
to show that cuvvexys is construed with the 
dative in Galen, for another to emend ézi ra 
ouvexn Tod Adyov Tpévowar on the strength 
of this principle, a third to point out the 
futility of the emendation, and a fourth to 
review the whole operation, when Macaulay’s 
schoolboy could have done it all. But 
philologists are like Cicero’s Stoics :—‘ opus 
enim quaerunt.’ 
PAauL SHorey. 
Oniversity of Chicago. 





ST. BASIL ON THE HOLY SPIRIT, BY C. ¥. H. JOHNSTON. 


The Book of St. Basil the Great on the Holy 
Spirit: a revised Text with Notes and 
Introduction, by C. F. H. Jounston. 
(Oxford. 1892. Crown 8vo. Pp. Ixiv, 
180. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Jounston and the Clarendon Press 
deserve the cordial thanks of theological 
students for this excellent and beautifully 
printed edition. The ‘thirty chapters’ of St. 
Basil on the Holy Spirit are a most import- 
ant landmark in the development of post- 
Nicene theology ; and their intrinsic excel- 
lence recommends their intelligent study as 
the best possible introduction to what may 
be called the period of doctrinal settlement 
which followed the storm and stress of the 
age of Athanasius. 

An edition of this kind may be estimated 
by two standards; either according as it 


advances the existing knowledge of the 
subject, or in respect of its practical utility 
to the lecturer and student. The present 
notice will take account mainly of the latter 
purpose, for it is here that the merit of the 
edition is wholly or mainly to be found. 
The introductory matter in fact, where 
fresh light on the historical and dog- 
matic significance of the tract might 
have been looked for, furnishes so little of 
the kind that, for all practical purposes, it 
might advantageously have been cut very 
much shorter. Without assuming the 
right to dogmatize in a sphere where 
opinion is apt to colour the interpretation 
of fact, I must yet venture to note an 1n- 
adequate grasp of the history of dogmatic 
development as the general characteristic 
of this part of the work. The theological 
position of the ‘Semiarians’ (a name that it 
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would be well to get rid of) is wholly mis- 
conceived ; as a necessary consequence the 
inherent difficulties of Basil's theology are 
ignored, and his signal ability in overcoming 
them fails to stand out as it deserves. 
There is a tendency to take the evidence of 
secondary authorities too indiscriminately, 
e.g. Theodoret (p. xix.), and Epiphanius 
(passim). The priceless materials —pre- 
served by the latter writer do not justify 
us in overlooking the narrowness of his 
sympathies and the untrustworthiness of his 
judgment. The letter of Athanasius to 
Jovian is used as ‘a valuable contemporary 
record of the condition of the Church’ on 
the strength of what is in reality nothing 
but an enumeration of the councils held 
during the reign of Julian, as is shown by 
the parallel references in ad Rufin., ad Afr, 
and ad Epict. The section on ‘The Ortho- 
doxy of Churches’ is therefore largely 
beside the mark. 

From these deficiencies, which the student 
ean readily make good from elsewhere, we 
pass to the utilitarian aspect of the edition. 
Firstly we have, as far as a superficial 
survey enables me to judge, a good text. 
Mr. Johnston has collated several new MSS. 
in addition to those used by the Benedic- 
tines, and has obtained readings from some 
others ; most important of all, he has been 
able to consult two Syriae versions of the 
fifth and sixth centuries— our oldest 
witnesses to the text. But it does not ap- 
pear upon what principles Mr. Johnston has 
gone in revising his text, nor does his careful 
description of the MSS. offer any clue to 
their genealogical connexions. The critical 
notes, if they are as accurate as they seem, 
might furnish material for an induction ; 
but the editor leaves us without proper 
assistance in this matter. Passing from 
the text to subsidiary matters, it will be 
best to speak merely of those points which, 
in the probable event of a second edition, 
ought to receive closer attention. This is 
above all true of the chronological table, 
which must be called the blot of the edition. 
That the term déporovcrov was invented in 
338, or by Eusebius of Nicomedia and his 
friends, is not the case. The ‘ Macrostich’ 
is rightly dated in 344, but the council of 
Sardica is most erroneously placed after the 
Antiochene council of that year. ‘This 
chronological upset is due to a still sadder 
blunder, viz. the confusion of the ‘ Ma- 
crostich’ with its far shorter nucleus, the 
fourth Antiochene creed of 341 (Athan. de 
Syn. 25), which, and not the Macrostich, was 
the basis of the creeds of Philippopolis (343) 
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and Sirmium (351). The council of Lam- 
psacus is dated rightly in 364, but at p. 
xxix. another year is given. 

In the notes, we miss anything like an 
adequate recognition of Basil’s indebtedness 
to classical and heathen literature. Jerome 
says of Basil and Gregory (Zp. 70, al. 10) 
‘omnes in tantum philosophorum doctrinis 
atque sententiis suos referciunt libros, ut 
nescias quid in illis primum admirari debeas, 
eruditionemseculianscientiam Scripturarum,’ 
Mr. Johnston appears to be of a different. 
mind. He positively resents Jahn’s sug- 
gestion of ‘ Basilius Magnus Plotinizans,’ 
and accordingly quite fails to appreciate 
the extent to which, in spite of his some- 
what conventional disclaimer, Basil’s style 
and thought are saturated with the authors 
in whom he had graduated in early man- 
hood, Philosophical terms of art pass 
unnoted, and even quotations so obvious as 
that from Plato Rep. 437 B (p. 15, line 
30, ultimately from Pindar) are not 
registered. The note on ovvddea as a 
theological term (p. 58) does not dis- 
tinguish ‘ dictum simpliciter’ from ‘dictum 
secundum quid’; so long a note as that on 
heretical baptism (p. 60) ought to let the 
student know that the subject has been one 
of controversy. The tract of Athanasius 
‘In illud: Omnia’ is cited (pp. 82, 124) 
under two different titles, neither of them 
the usual one. Turning to the Indices, that 
of Scriptures explained in the treatise ought 
to be fuller. Rom. i. 21 should have been 
noticed on p. 166, 1 Cor. x. 2 on p. 98, John 
i. 18 (povoyevijs Geds) on pp. 39, 62, &e. The 
latter point illustrates the difficulty of 
drawing the line between questions of 
reading and of exegesis for the purposes of 
an index. The incidental explanation of 
Rom. vi. 17 on p. 59 might also have been 
noticed, as agreeing with the A.V. against 
the current modern view. I would add 
that the marginal references to Scripture 
might be more exhaustive; e.g. Eph. ii. 10 
(p. 39, 1. 14); Ps. Ixxvi. 1 (p. 167, 1. 10). 
The Greek Index might be considerably 
improved. What was said above as to 
philosophical terms applies here : it surprises 
us to find évépyea indexed, but dvvapis (p. 
118 sq.) neglected ; yevvytés, ayevvytos and 
their cognates (pp. 55, 57, 164—yevyrots 
should surely be read at p. 121, 19k6) 
receive scant attention; the category of 
mocov (p. 89), &vou (38, 107, ke.) Kowvat 
&voww (pp. 49, 169, 171) deserve a place ; 
for xdpis, pages 83 sq. are fully as important 
as the references actually given. 

To omit other details of this kind, it may 
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be pointed out that the general index also 
leaves something to be desired. ‘ Aristotle’ 
(p. 102); ‘ Angels, free will of’ (p. 81); 
‘Arianism accurately described’ (p. 116, 
]. 21); ‘God, proof of His existence’ (p. 
165); ‘martyrs’ (p. 27); ‘original sin’ 
(p. 69); ‘Resurrection,’ (pp. 75 sq.) ; 
‘Scriptural language adhered to’ (p. 80 
ke.) ; ‘Soteriology ’ (p. 73, cf. 83) ; ‘ Trinity, 
the Holy’ (pp. 80, 89, 91 sq.) ; ‘the Gospel, 
its essential meaning’ (p. 76)—for these 
and some other characteristic points in St. 
Basil’s teaching the student will have to 
make his own index. ‘The indices would 
moreover be much improved if the lines, 
as well as the pages, were given throughout. 
For the Greek index this is most necessary. 
Of misprints, the volume contains very few: 


ST. CHRYSOSTOM 
St. Jean Chrysostome et les moeurs de son 
temps. Par Aime Purcu, Professeur 


adjoint 4 la Faculté des lettres de Rennes. 
Paris: Hachette. 1891. 7 fr. 50. 


Tus methodical piece of work will be found 
most useful by any one who is studying the 
state of society in the eastern provinces of 
the Empire during the period of Theodosius 
the Great and Arcadius. Chrysostom’s 
works are a mine of information for 
manners and morals, and, as every historian 
cannot be expected to plod through the 
theology in order to extract what bears on 
Culturgeschichte, a work such as that of M. 
Puech,—doing fully and systematically, what 
Montfaucon (in the well-known Diatriba in 
the last volume of his edition of Chry- 
sostom’s works) did incompletely and desul- 
torily,—was really needed. The most 
useful thing that can be done ina short 
notice is to let readers know what they may 
expect to find. 

The book is divided into six chapters. 
Chap. i. (‘ L’orateur et l’auditoire’) describes 
the career of Chrysostom, his work at 
Antioch and Constantinople. Chap. ii. con- 
tains an account of the classes of society, 
describes the luxury of the wealthy, and 
explains Chrysostom’s notions on riches and 
charity. Chap. iii. treats of the family ; the 
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but I notice ‘Isodore’ p. xxxi. 1]. 32; 
‘frequent’ (p. xxxill. 1. 23) makes no 
sense; an offending comma should be 
removed from the last line of p. 50; 
‘Sacerdotes’ (p. 129 note) should be Sacer- 
dotis ; see also p. 175 (s.v. ‘Jahn’); anda 
note of exclamation looks odd in Greek (p. 
102, 1. 6). However, the printing on the 
whole is worthy of the Press,—and that is 
high praise. To conclude what, without 
any such intention on the reviewer's part, 
may be thought a carping criticism of a 
most useful and eareful edition, the editor 
has earned the additional thanks of his 
readers by appending the text of four letters 
from Basil to Amphilochius on subjects 
akin to that of the treatise. 
A. ROBERTSON. 


AND HIS TIMES. 


Patriarch’s views of marriage, virginity, 
divorce, the equality of men and women ; 
the education of children ; ‘ the ré/e of the 
mother in education’; marriage ceremonies ; 
funeral ceremonies ; slaves, etc. Chap. iv. 
gives a very full account of the religious life 
of the age, in its practical aspects. Chap. v. 
is devoted to the spectacles of the theatre, 
circus and amphitheatre. Chap. vi. to the 
Court and the State. 

M. Puech has done well to insist that the 
Rémaioi were not divided, in Chrysostom’s 
time, into millionaires and mendicants. 
There was a large class of people who were 
excessively rich, and a large class of people 
who were excessively poor; but there was 
a still larger class of people who enjoyed 
incomes varying between a sufficiency and 
moderate affluence. For this we have (p. 
50) distinct evidence in Homily 66, where 
Chrysostom states that the rich and the 
poor form each a tenth of the population of 
Antioch, the remaining four-fifths con- 
sisting of a ‘middle class.’ We must not 
of course press the preacher’s arithmetic, 
but the statement furnishes an irrefragable 
proof of the existence of a considerable 
middle class in the large towns of the 
Eastern provinces of the Empire in the 
fourth century. 

J. B. Bury. 
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AN EDICT OF LEO THE PHILOSOPHER, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM 
THE MS. 


Le Livre du Préfet, ou 0 Fdit de U Empereur 
Léon le Sage sur les corporations de 
Constantinople : texte gree du Genevensis 
23, publié pour la premiére fois par JULES 
NicoLtrk, Professeur 4 la Faculté des 
Lettres de Genéve (Genéve, Georg et C', 


1893). 


Pror. Nicote’s volume makes public a 
discovery of considerable value to students 
of Byzantine history. Discoveries in this 
department interest, it is to be feared, only 
a small number of readers; but it is due 
to the -liscoverer, and may be useful to 
some students of the subject, to make the 
discovery known as widely as_ possible. 
The object of the present notice is, con- 
sequently, to call attention to the publica- 
tion, not to criticize it, a duty which falls 
rather on the Byzantine specialist. Prof. 
Nicole has been fortunate enough to recover, 
from a 14th century MS. at Geneva, a copy 
of the Edict of Leo the Philosopher 
(a.p. 886-911), regulating the corporations 
or trade-guilds of Constantinople. The 
Edict consists, in its present shape, of 
twenty-two chapters, dealing with twenty- 
one distinct corporations and with the 
Prefect’s Aeyarapios, or assistant, and it is 
clear that even so some sections are still 
wanting. Of all this, only three paragraphs 
of the first chapter were hitherto known to 
exist ; but to their existence in two MSS. 
at Paris and at Mt. Athos we are indebted 
for the reference of the Edict to the Emperor 
Leo, since no name is given in the Geneva 
MS. The Greek text, furnished by the 
editor with a Latin translation, critical 
notes, and appendices, fills a handsomely 
printed quarto of a hundred pages; from 
which it may be guessed that there is much 
new material provided for the historian who 
cares to reconstruct the social and economical 
fabric of the Byzantine empire. Such a 
document, if it fell within one of the 
recognized periods of Greek or Roman his- 
tory, would be hailed as a most valuable 
addition to our knowledge; as it is, it can 
only be hoped that the number of English 
students who will feel an interest in it 
has been considerably increased by the 
recent works of Mr. Bury and Mr. Oman. 
The guilds for which regulations are 
provided are the following : the tafovAXAdpior 
or cupBoraoypador, the dpyvpomparar (the ac- 


centuation is that consistently used in the 
MS.), the tparefira: or kataAXakrat, the Beortio- 
mparat, the rpavdiurpdra, the peragorpdarat, 
the Kataprapwor, the onpixadpror,—these five 
last-mentioned guilds representing different 
classes of dealers in and manufacturers of 
silk and other rich vestments, the exact 
distinctions between which are not very 
clear, at least to those inexperienced in 
millinery—the o6ovrompatar or dealers in 
cloth, the pupefot or perfumers, — the 
KnpovAdptot or manufacturers of wax-candles, 
the oazwvorpatat or soap-makers, the 
caidapapio. or retail provision-dealers, the 
Awporopor or saddlers, the paxeAdpror, the 
xXopeurropot, the ix@vorpara, the dptoKo7ot, 
the xawyAo, the BoOpor, which appears to be 
a slang name for a low class of dealers in 
live-stock, and finally wdytes oi épyoAdBou. 
The first point that attracts attention is the 
minute subdivision of trades that is evident 
among the persons concerned with the 
materials for clothing ; the next, when the 
provisions of the Edict are read, is the 
minuteness of the regulations applied to 
all the corporations. Freedom of trade 
was not a characteristic of the Byzantine 
empire. No member of any corporation 
is allowed to trespass on the business proper 
to another corporation; the zpavdiorparns 
must not do the work of the Beotiorparys, 
the caraprapros must not be a retail dealer 
in the wares which he manufactures. The 
amount of profit that may be made by 
the bakers is restricted. The clothiers may 
not hoard money eis xatpov évdeias, but must 
put it into a bank. Forestalling and 
regrating and all forms of ‘making a corner’ 
are strictly prohibited. Butchers may not 
buy pigs at their own discretion, but only 
subject to the approval of the prefect. 
Jerry-builders are discouraged by the pro- . 
vision that, if a house falls down within ten 
years of the time of its erection, except by 
the direct ‘act of God’ (dvev Geopnvias), the 
builder must restore it at his own expense. 
Penalties are attached to the infringement 
of all the regulations, the commonest being 
personal chastisement and shaving the 
head ; turrécGwoav Kat Koupeverwcayr. 

These are some of the superficial features 
of the Edict, and it will easily be seen how 
far it goes towards filling out the details of 
the commercial life of Constantinople in 
the tenth century. Prof. Nicole’s former 
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work on the Genevan scholia to the liad 
is a guarantee for the care and accuracy 
with which his present volume has been 
prepared (by the way, piscatoribus on p. 93, 
§ 4, should be piscariis); but he does not 
pretend to have exhausted the light which 
may be thrown on Byzantine history by his 


discovery. That is for the students and 
specialists in that department of history to 
tell us. Meanwhile we have only to con- 
gratulate the discoverer alike on his tvxy 
and his réxv7. 

F. G. Kenyon. 


MARTHA’S EDITION OF BRUTUS. 


Oeuvres de Cicéron—Brutus. Texte Latin 
publié d’aprés les travaux les plus récents, 
avec un commentaire critique et explicatif, 
une introduction et un index, par JULES 
MartHa. Paris: Librairie Hachette et 
ie. Pp. 264. 


THis is a very welcome addition to an 
excellent series. The Brutus is not a work 
which can be said to have been neglected by 
editors. In English we have the very handy 
and scholarly edition by Professor Kellogg ; 
in Germany Stangl and Friedrich have given 
us their critical texts, Eberhard has re- 
edited the well-known edition by Jahn, and 
Friedrich the still more popular edition by 
Piderit, while Ellendt’s work still retains a 
useful place of its own. But for French 
students, and I may add for English students 
unable to read German, there was no edition 
in critical fulness up to the level of present 
requirements. This M. Martha’s may fairly 
claim to be. There is room for difference of 
opinion as to his treatment of some of the 
many difficulties of the text, and (less com- 
monly) as to his interpretations. But the 
book shows industry, scholarship and judg- 
ment: and while these fit it well for the 
practical needs of students, there is origin- 
ality enough to claim the attention of 
scholars. 

The introduction well describes the cir- 
cumstances of the composition of the Brutus, 
and its relation to the De Oratore. Itisa 
just remark :— 

‘There is in the Arutus something not 
found in the De Oratore, a certain latent 
passion and troubled ardour, as of an autho- 
rity which feels itself menaced.’ 

The development of a self-styled Atticism 
was not without its supporters, not less 
ardent, though perhaps less patronizing 
than Mommsen at the present day, who 
roughly challenged Cicero’s claims to pre- 
eminence, and seemed to put him on his 
defence. Hence the tone, which a careful 


reader cannot miss, running through even 
his historical sketches. There are some good 
suggestions as to the sources from which 
Cicero drew his knowledge of the earlier 
Roman orators, and the value of his criti- 
cism; and the interesting history of the 
preservation of the text in the Codex Lau- 
densis is not, to my knowledge, anywhere 
narrated more clearly, or the relation of the 
existing copies more satisfactorily discussed. 
On one important point, whether the Codex 
Florentinus (F) was a direct copy of the 
Codex Laudensis, or only copied at second- 
hand, M. Martha decides for the former 
view, with Heerdegen and against Stangl. 
The critical notes contain a collation of 
the six Italian MSS. now regarded as o 
primary value, enabling us as they do to 
reconstruct the lost Laudensis, and a dis- 
cussion of all deviations from the reading so 
attested. It is to be regretted that M. 
Martha entirely ignores the Paris and 
Venice MSS., the variant readings of which 
cannot be certainly regarded as conjectural. 
There are forty places in the text where M. 
Martha adopts a conjecture of his own: 
these are often plausible, but rarely con- 
vincing, a quality indeed which is not often 
found in emendations of Latin prose writers, 
especially where the ground has been so well 
worked over as is the case with Cicero. In 
§ 39 he reads: ‘videsne igitur, Brute, in ea 
ipse urbe...quam ea sero prodierit in lucem,’ 
on the ground that videsne requires a voca- 
tive ; but the common correction vel for wt 
is simpler and better. In § 40, a passage 
given up as hopeless by Friedrich, the alter- 
ations are not slight, nor is the sense wholly 
satisfactory. In § 46 matura for natura is 
neat, but inadequate in sense: Madvig’s i 
ea tura is much better. In § 48 the attrac- 
tion from the original cirewmvenietur to cir- 
cumveniretur is as likely to be due to Cicero 
as to a copyist. The defence of the com- 
monly rejected eius—vult in § 59 is ingenious 
but not convincing. In § 66 it is better to 
T 2 


acquiesce in the general rejection of autem, 
rather than to retain it (changing its place), 
and to reject etiam. In § 71 it is ingenious 
to regard sicin as a marginal note of aston- 
ishment, but this is hardly so probable as 
that it is a misreading of sicut. There is 
more plausibility in the substitution of 
Numerius for the very dubious wna Servius 


in § 81, andin § 97 Restio for Briso is ex- . 


tremely probable. In § 129 veritate for vir- 
tute is tempting, but hardly necessary. In 
§ 130 the vulgate may well be defended. In 
§ 131 it is better to reject de iustitia than to 
attempt to emend it. In § 182 nisi quid 
seems sound enough. The changes in § 156 
are hardly improvements, much less neces- 
sary. Nor is the treatment of § 172 at all 
happy. In § 197 sumpta for tum ita is clever, 
but it is hardly the right word. In § 201 
the MS. reading may be defended. The sub- 
stitution of stwduit for volwit in § 206 is 
extremely improbable, but in the same sec- 
tion the insertion of Z is possibly right. The 
suggestion of post in § 207 is as plausible as 
one or two that have been previously made, 
but not more so. In § 213 inluminatam is 
of course corrupt, but any correction must 
be mere guess-work, and the defence given 
of insinuatam by no means recommends it. 
Surely in grafting the qualities of the graft 
do not make their way into the sap of the 
stock. In § 230 M. Martha’s suggestion is 
worth considering, but it does not strike me 
as better than Madvig’s. In § 234 he has 
only one more attempt to offer at restoring 
a hopeless passage. In § 253 the change of 
euius into in quo illius seems quite gratui- 
tous. In § 260 the evidence on which 
Herennium is substituted for Hirtiliwm is 
too slight to be worth considering. In § 264 
rapida is by no means an impossibie epithet 
of celeritate: we might well talk of a swift- 
ness carrying everything before it ; and the 
change to ea ipsa is highly improbable. In 
$ 273 the suggestion antiquam eius dictionem 
for quam eius actionem is very attractive at 
first sight, but further examination makes 
us hesitate. In § 278 the change of cum to 
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summa is surely not necessary. In § 288 
the transposition of Jacu and musto does not 
much help out the construction, which is 
awkward at the best. There seems to be no 
advantage in filling up in § 312 by trans- 
posing from the clause eodem—magistro, 
which is certainly spurious in § 307. It is 
easy enough to account for the insertion of 
the words in § 307; but how is one to ex- 
plain the appearance of the clause, only in 
its shorter form in § 312% In § 320 via is 
quite needlessly inserted. In § 327 the 
change of comprehensio to comprehensione and 
the omission of eratque involve wider depar- 
ture from the MSS. than the vulgate, and 
do not give a better sense. These, with four 
or five trifling exceptions, are all the altera- 
tions in the text for which M. Martha is 
himself responsible ; and it is hard to say 
that in more than one or two doubtful in- 
stances they are any real improvement, or 
restore the original with any certainty. It 
will always be a moot point with editors 
whether it is better, like Friedrich, to mark 
as hopelessly corrupt passages which can 
only be restored by bold conjecture, or to 
print something which at any rate makes 
sense. M. Martha has chosen very decidedly 
the latter alternative, and given us a text 
which is everywhere pleasant to read, but 
where we too often can feel no confidence that 
we are reading Cicero’s words. Hence the 
merit of the work does not lie in the recon- 
stitution of the text, although the critical 
notes are full, clear and, so far as I have 
tested them, accurate. The explanatory 
matter is much more satisfactory ; the his- 
torical notices are adequate, and due use has 
been made of the resources of epigraphy and 
numismatics in determining some obscure 
personalities. For syntax reference has 
been constantly made to Riemann’s excellent 
book, and if the references are somewhat 
excessive in number, this is a fault on the 
right side: the student who does not need 
them will find it an easy matter to ignore 
them. 
A. S. WILKINS. 


STEPHENSON’S SIXTH BOOK OF LIVY. 


Livy, Book VI. with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. M. Srepuenson, M.A. Pitt Press 
Series. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts little volume is one of a series of 
editions of single books of Livy, for school 


use, of which books iv. v. vi. ix. xxi. Xxil. 
and xxvii. have now appeared. It begins 
with a brief but good Introduction, in which 
the credibility of this part of Livy’s history 
is discussed. The text is divided by brief 
summaries, 
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The notes as a rule are excellent, being 
short and to the point. Occasionally they 
are carelessly worded, as eg. (vi. 36, 11) 
‘auderentne, subjunctive because — the 
question is in the second person.’ What 
is meant by this is not clear. Auderent 
is not second person, and the subjunctive is 
certainly not used because the form of the 
direct discourse was second person; cf. 
placeret, a few lines below. 

In several other cases the explanation of 
moods and tenses may be criticized, e.g. in 
the note on esset (vi. 1, 5), all that follows 
‘subjunctive in oratio obliqua’ might better 
be omitted ; it certainly is not well stated. 
In vi. 1, 10 the subjunctive (compararent) is 
not used ‘because the clause is hypothe- 
tical,’ but because it is a subordinate clause 
in implied indirect discourse. In vi. 4, 5, 
likewise, the subjunctive is due to implied 
indirect discourse (not to the ‘ generic’ idea), 
and the pluperfect stands for the future 
perfect in the direct form. For quocumque 
se intulisset (vi. 8, 6) the statement that 


‘the fact of his appearance 1s implied, but 
not formally expressed’ does not explain the 
subjunctive. The clause is a simple general 
condition, in which writers later than Cicero 
used the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, 
as well as the indicative, to express a re- 
peated action. In vi. 33, 10, the pluperfect 
mutaverat does not ‘indicate the rapidity of 
the change effected.’ The same tense would 
be used if the act had been the result of 
years, but was finally accomplished. For 
st vellent...sin velint (vi. 39, 11—12), the 
statement that the present tense in the 
latter seems intended to imply that that 
was the present wish of the plebs is cer- 
tainly not true. 

In the note on /unonis (vi. 4, 3) it does 
not seem probable that ‘there must have 
been a statue of Juno in the cella of Jupiter 
as well.’ Is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that Jovis is used generally of the 
whole temple, and that the gifts were 
deposited at the feet of Juno in her cella # 

Joun C. RoLre. 


HODGKIN'S ITALY AND HER INVADERS. 


Italy and Her Invaders. By THomas 
Hopekin, D.C.L. Vol. I. The Visigothic 
Invasion; Vol. IJ. The Hunnish and 
Vandal Invasions. Second Edition. At 
the Clarendon Press. 1892. £2 2s. 


Tue first edition of these two important 
volumes appeared in 1879. The changes 
made by the author in the new edition are 
very considerable—in the case of the first 
volume (which now appears in two separate 
parts) amounting almost to a rewriting of 
it. One is in some ways tempted to regret 
that Mr. Hodgkin felt himself called upon 
to spend so much time in going over the 
old ground again, since the progress of his 
promised volumes on the Lombard invasion 
has been thereby retarded; and we are 
glad to be assured that he does not contem- 
plate any such serious alterations in case a 
new edition of Vols. IfI. and IV. should be 
in the meantime required. 

It is needless to enlarge on the merits of 
Mr. Hodgkin’s work. He is now recognized 
as the best authority in England on the 
period of the Vélkerwanderung. His book 
is eminently readable; he presses the 
picturesque side of history as far as it can 
safely be pressed. His delight, and con- 


sequent skill, in telling stories, show that, 
had he chosen, he might have written rivals 
to Felicitas and Bissula as well to the 
Konige der Germanen. If Mr. Hodgkin has 
a weak side, perhaps it is a tendency to 
digression. I cannot suppress a regret that 
he did not see fit to omit altogether the 
excursion into Chinese history (in Vol. I. 
Chap. i.), which he makes after Deguignes ; 
especially as he does not profess to believe 
that there is any probability of the 
Hiong-nu and Huns having anything to do 
with one another. 

Mr. Hodgkin’s discussions and decisions 
on vexed questions are always judicious and 
judicial. There can, I think, be no question 
that he is right in accepting, with Pallmann, 
Prosper’s version of the chronology of 
Alarie’s first invasion of Italy. Students 
before Pallmann, including Tillemont and 
Clinton, were strangely perverse in trying 
to make the statements of our sober 
authorities fit in with constructions which 
they raised solely on the base of ‘the 
highly rhetorical unchronological poems of 
Claudian,’ instead of adopting what in such 
a case is clearly the only scientific procedure 
and interpreting Claudian’s poetry by the 
records of professed history. There is, as 
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Mr. Hodgkin points out, ‘ really no conflict 
of testimony whatever’ as to the date of 
the battle of Pollentia (402 a.p.). Nothing 
could be better than the discussion of the 
site of the ‘Mauriac Plain,’ where Attila 
was defeated by Aetius and Theodoric, and 
we may prophesy that the conclusion of 


Mr. Hodgkin will be that generally 
acquiesced in. ‘The battle was fought 


near to Mery-sur-Seine, but upon widely 
extended lines and may easily have rolled 
over into what were properly called the 
Catalaunian plains (the Catalauni being the 
next tribe to the Tricasses), though it cannot 
have extended as far as the modern Chalons- 
sur-Marne, which was two days’ march 
from the field of battle.’ It is unfortunate 
that our earliest authority, the Spanish 
Idatius, is,as Mr. Hodgkin says, quite wide 
of the mark. He places the conflict ‘in 
campis Catalaunicis haud longe de civitate 
quam effregerant Mettis’ (J/ertis, p. 144, is 
& misprint). He evidently knew nothing 
about the geography of eastern Gaul. 

The difficult question of the feud between 
Boniface and Aetius, the generals of 
Valentinian IIL., was opened up by Mr. 
Freeman some years ago in a paper in the 
English Historical Review, which threw a 
flood of light on the subject, even if all the 
conclusions arrived at are not accepted. 
Insisting on the contemporary statements, 
especially those of Prosper—our most 
important witness for the first half of the 
fifth century—Mr. Freeman pointed out 
inconsistencies with the story of Procopius 
and rejected that story as a legend. Mr. 
Hodgkin does good service in showing that, 
while accepting fully Mr. Freeman’s lucid 
criticism, we need not however feel com- 
pelled to go so far as he in rejecting the 
statements of Procopius. The statements 
of Prosper and Procopius may, he suggests, 
be reconciled. 


‘Prosper expressly tells us that it was at the will 
(‘‘ arbitrium ”) of Felix, that war was in 427 declared 
against Count Bonifacius. Professor Freeman dwells 
with just emphasis on this entry, so unlike what we 
should have expected from ‘‘ the Procopian legend,” 
and suggests that Aetius had really nothing to do at 
this time with the disgrace of Bonifacius, but that 
his name has been introduced here by Procopius 
owing to a confusion between the events of 427 and 
432, at the latter of which dates there was undoubted 
enmity between Aetius and Bonifacius. On the 
other hand, if Aetius was the master spirit and 
Felix the nominal head of Placidia’s consistoriwm 
(which I suspect to have been the case) the intrigue 
against Bonifacius might justly be attributed to 
either (just as we might say that the disgrace of 
Marlborough was the work either of Harley or of 
St. John); and in this way both Prosper and 
Procopius may possibly be right.’ 
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Again, Mr. Freeman pointed out that the 
conflict in 432 which resulted in the death 
of Boniface was a regular pitched battle 
between the followers of the two rivals, and 
not merely a single combat, as we should 
infer from the sixth century chronicle of 
Count Marcellinus. But Mr. Hodgkin 
justly points out that there may have been 


“*a single hand-to-hand encounter between 


the two chiefs’ during the battle; the 
‘duel’ and the battle are not inconsistent, 
and we need not reject the statement of 
Marcellinus as mythical. 

One of the features of this new edition 
are copious extracts from the wearisome 
panegyrics of Themistius, which, | venture 
to apprehend, the general reader will skip. 
They help, however, the student to discover 
what people were thinking about at the end 
of the fourth century, and this is the 
justification for inserting them. On_ the 
other hand, the prose translations from the 
Letters of Sidonius, and the happy verse 
renderings from his poetry, will be found 
most interesting. 

This notice may be concluded with 
directing attention to a few minor points. 
Vol. L. p. 248. The author’s emendation of 
vallum for vallem in Ammianus xxxi. 3 
(castris denique prope Danasti margines ac 
Greuthungorum vallem longius oportune 
metatis) is probably right. P. 52. Decius 
the younger is described in the footnote as 
‘otherwise called Etruscus.’ His name was 
@. Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius. 
P. 54. ‘illemont’s error in confusing 
Thacian Beroa with Macedonian Berea is 
shared by Schiller. P. 55, note 2. ‘It is 
not easy to reconcile this with the account 
of the battle [in which Decius was killed] 
given by Zosimus.’ It might have been 
mentioned that Zosimus makes the Decii 
fight on the Tanais. P. 56. ‘The date of 
this disastrous battle can be fixed with 
considerable certainty in the last days of 
the month of November.’ I think that 
Mr. Hodgkin has fallen into some error . 
here. It seems quite certain that the 
battle was fought before August 29 
(251 a.p.). See Schiller, I. p. 807. For the 
locality (Abrittus in Moesia) we have an 
earlier authority than Jordanes ; namely the 
Chronographer of 354. P. 72,73. Writing 
from the Gothic side Mr. Hodgkin attributes 
the choice of Nicomedia by Diocletian and 
Byzantium by Constantine, as eastern 
capitals, to the ‘Scythian question.’ But 
surely we must also take into account the 
Persian question, which indeed other writers 
on their side put forward as the sole cause. 
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Both Constantine and Diocletian had to 
consider the eastern as well as the northern 
danger. P.161, note. The statement that 
Atharidus the Gothic ruler mentioned in 
the Acts of St. Sabas ‘is probably, though 
not certainly, the same person as 
Athanaric,’ is hardly consistent with the 
note on p. 180 where it is said that 
Atharidus ‘may be, as Dahn and many 
other scholars suppose, the same as 
Athanaric ; but to me this seems extremely 
doubtful.’ P. 14 and 618. It is stated 
definitely that Diocletian divided the 
Empire into four Prefectures. But of this, 
as far as IL can discover, we have no evidence. 
Diocletian introduced the system of dioceses 
and provinces, the provincial governors 
being under the control of the diocesan 
governors, who were called vicarii, as being 
representatives of the praetorian pretfects. 
But were there, under Diocletian, more than 
two praetorian prefects—one the minister of 
Maximian in the west, the other of 
Diocletian in the east? Had the Caesars 
Constantius and Galerius praetorian prefects 
at their disposal, as well as the Augusti! 
I should be inclined to guess that they had 


not, and that the vicarii, for example, of 
Gaul and Britain were responsible directly 
to Constantius, and not either to 
Maximian’s praetorian prefect or to a 
praetorian prefect appointed by Constantius 
himself. The only direct evidence we have 
is that of Zosimus, who attributes to 
Constantine the division into four pre- 
fectures. This arrangement of Constantine 
was probably made in connexion with the 
division of the Empire among his sons. 
But the four prefectures do not seem to 
have become an unalterable institution 
until late in the fourth century ; for we find 
only three in the year 365. See Ammianus 
xxvi. 5, 5, where Mamertinus is prefect of 
‘Italiam cum Africa et Inlyrico’ ; where 
Illyricum clearly does not mean the diocese 
but the ‘prefecture’ including Macedonia 
and Dacia (see Mr. Hodgkin’s map, I. 185) 
as the enumeration is exhaustive. II. 
p. 242. It might have been mentioned that 
the Proconsul of Achaia held the same 
independent position as the Proconsul of 
Africa. P. 243, 1. 7. For ‘cause’ read 
‘course ’ 4 


J. By BURY. 





MULLER’S HANDBOOK OF 


Handbuch der Klassischen Alterthumswissen- 
schaft, herausgegeben von Dr, Iwan 
Miter. 4te Band, 2te Abtheilung. 
‘Die rémischen Staats- Kriegs- und 
Privatalterthiimer,’ von Dr. Herrmann 
ScuiLLer und Dr. Morirz Vorar. Zweite 
umgearbeitete und-vermehrte Auflage. 
Miinchen: Beck. 1893. Pp. 478. 8 Mk. 


Tue first edition of this volume of Dr. 
Miiller’s Handbuch appeared in 1887 and 
was noticed in the Classical Review, Vol. II. 
pp. 201 foll. Very few alterations have 
been made in the second edition. The 
number of pages indeed has been increased 
by twenty-eight, but of these thirteen are 
accounted for by the Index, while the 
additions to the Bibliographies at the end 
of the various sections would probably 
amount to several more. It is true that no 
important fresh evidence for Roman antiqui- 
ties has come to light like the “A@jvatwv 
Ilo\ureéa. for Greek, but nevertheless the 
publication of Mommsen’s volume in the 
Staatsrecht on the Senate and the Citizen- 
body, and of Herzog’s second volume of the 
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Geschichte und System are no unimportant 
contributions to the subject, and it is 
certainly somewhat surprising that the sec- 
tions dealing with the ‘Senat’ and ‘ Birger- 
schaft’ have not been to some extent re- 
written or at any rate enlarged. A 
comparison of the Table of Contents in 
Mommsen’s volume on the ‘ Biirgerschaft’ 
with the sections on the same subject in the 
Handbuch will show that many points have 
been left untouched which have received 
full treatment in the former work, The 
alterations actually made are of a com- 
paratively trivial character, ¢.7. in accor- 
dance with Mommsen’s exposition a 
distinction is now made in the section on the 
procedure in the senate between the 
‘Beantwortung der Umfrage’ (sententiam 
dicere) and the ‘Abstimmung’ (censere) 
p. 126: it is noted that magistrates in office 
lost for the time their right of voting, 
p. 126: one or two sentences are added on 
the civil jurisdiction of the senate (p. 132) 
suggested by Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 
pp. 1063-4 : the statement that libertus was 
originally the freedman, libertinus his son 
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born after his emancipation, is made much 
less positively than before (p. 139): a short 
paragraph is added on the ‘Constitutio 
Antonina’ of 212 av. A few trifling 
alterations of a similar kind I have noticed 
in the division on the ‘ Kriegsalterthiimer,’ 
which as well as the ‘Staatsalterthiimer’ is 
the work of Dr. Schiller. It was noticeable 
in the first edition that little or no use had 
been made of Mommsen’s articles in //ermes 
on the ‘ Conscriptionsordnung der romischen 
Kaiserzeit,’ and the new edition is unaltered 
in this respect. Indeed the whole subject of 
the Roman military system is treated on 
a very small scale (40 pp. as against 105 pp. 
devoted to the military system of the 
Greeks) and does not, I think, compare 
altogether favourably with Mr. Purser’s 
very careful article in the new Dictionary 
of Antiquities. 

Dr. Voigt’s work on the ‘ Privatalter- 
thiimer,’ though increased by a few more 
pages, is still in all essential respects 
unaltered. But it deserves notice, and the 
editor himself calls attention to the point, 


that the very awkward and complicated 
system of double references by letters and 
figures which was adopted in the first 
edition is now replaced by a simpler one in 
which the references in each section are 
consecutively numbered. There is one 
addition in the volume before us for which 
every student who consults it will certainly 
be grateful, viz. two Indices, one to 
Dr. Schiller’s contribution and one to 
Dr. Voigt’s. Neither of these can be 
described as very complete—the latter is 
more so than the former—but hitherto the 
volumes of the Handbuch have been entirely 
without Indices of any kind, and the 
promise of an ‘alphabetische Sachregister 
iiber das ganze Werk’ is not altogether 
reassuring, since to be of much practical 
value this must assume colossal proportions. 
How is it that, in spite of the number and 
industry of German scholars, year after year 
important books come out provided either 
with poor and meagre indices or with none 
at all 4 
EK. G. Harpy. 





SCHULTEN ON THE PROVINCIAL CONVENTUS. 


De Conventibus Civium Romanorum. Serip- 
sit ApoLFus ScHuULTEN, Ph. Doc. Wied- 
mann: Berlin. 4 Mks. 


Tuat it should be possible to produce a 
monograph of 132 pages on a subject closely 
connected with the Roman municipal insti- 
tutions, which nevertheless is hardly 
touched on either in Mommsen’s Staatsrecht 
or in Marquardt’s Staatsverwaliung, may 
seem surprising, but is nevertheless a feat 
which has been performed by Dr. Schulten, 
while curiously enough a_ second book 
dealing with almost exactly the same sub- 
ject, ‘de civibus Romanis in provinclis im- 
perii consisteutibus,’ has appeared nearly 
simultaneously, written by E. Kornemann 
under the auspices of Dr. Hirschfeld. The 
latter book, which came out first by a few 
months, I have not had the opportunity of 
seeing, but from Dr. Schulten’s criticisms 
it seems to deal with the same material, 
epigraphical and literary, from a somewhat 
different point of view and to result in 
somewhat diverse conclusions. The subject 
treated is one of considerable interest, 
and perhaps justifies this expenditure of 
labour, and my only complaints against Dr. 


Schulten are that his material is not 
conveyed in a form which makes it easy to 
summarize his conclusions : page frequently 
follows page entirely unbroken by interval 
or paragraph; fresh headings of a subject 
often begin in the middle of a line; full 
stops are never followed by capital letters ; 
references instead of appearing at the 
bottom of a page are wedged into the text 
by a system of brackets ; while, to add to 
these material difficulties, the Latinity is 
far from lucid, and many sentences have to 
be read over two or three times before they 
are intelligible. 

The subject of Dr. Schulten’s treatise is 
the juristic position of those cives Romani 
who, as we have long since known both from 
authors and inscriptions, were congregated 
usually for purposes of trade and commerce 
throughout the provinces, sometimes in 
towns of non-Roman constitution, some- 
times in mere vici, sometimes in the 
canabae or trade settlements which sprang 
up round the great legionary camps. 
Inscriptions have testified to curatores 
c. R. both in connexion with the canabae 
and elsewhere: we know of c. R. qui 
negotiantur Salonae—c. R. qui Mascululae 
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habitant—c. R. provinciae Raeticae, etc., 
while the term conventus is one which 
seems peculiarly applied, not only in in- 
scriptions but in Cicero, Caesar and Sallust, 
to associations of this kind. So far only 
one kind of these more than collegiate and 
less than municipal associations have re- 
ceived full and adequate investigation, viz. 
the canabae or Lagerstiidte attached to 
the legionary camps and which gradually 
developed into regular municipia or 
coloniae. Mommsen’s article on this sub- 
ject in Hermes vol. vii. was an exhaustive 
treatment, so far as the epigraphical evi- 
dence then went, of this branch of the 
subject. The great merit of Dr. Schulten’s 
treatise is to have shown that the canabae 
were not essentially different from a num- 
ber of other associations of Roman citizens 
in the provinces: that the conventus c. R. 
were a class with a definite and recognized 
position, and the canabae only one of the 
forms, though perhaps the most important, 
which these conventus assumed. After 
showing that the conventus c. R. always 
existed ‘extra territorium municipii c. R.,’ 
in other words that they were settle- 
ments of Roman citizens among peregrini, 
he points out that such conventus are found 
(1) in towns iuris peregrini, (2) in Spanish 
or Gallic cantons, (3) in Greek city-states, 
(4) in pre-existing vici, or (5) on ground 
occupied by no pre-existing community of 
any kind ; the last two classes being distin- 
guished from the rest as ‘ vicani conventus’ 
and being, as Dr. Schulten says, revera 
municipti instar and often developing into 
municipal towns, while the others more 
resembled a ‘collegium incolarum.’ But in 
all cases the place of settlement was legally 
domicilium and not domus. Of the con- 
ventus formed on ground not occupied by a 
pre-existing community there are four divi- 
sions: (1) in territorio legionis, e.g. the 
canabae, (2) in locato metalli territorio, 
eg. c. R. qui consistunt Vetussalinis, (3) in 
locato agro, (4) conventus a viritana adsig- 
natione orti. On the origin of the term 
conventus c. R., Dr. Schulten is in disagree- 
ment with Mommsen. The latter derives 
the term from the judicial conventus into 
which the provinces, or some of them, were, 
as is well known, divided. Dr. Schulten 
disputes this, and I confess it seems to me 
with reason. He points out on the one 
hand that Pliny seems to be the first to use 
the word conventus of the division of a 
province marked out for judicial purposes, 
and he only in the case of Spain, Asia and 
Illyricum ; that from a comparison of pas- 


sages in Cicero it seems quite clear that 
neither Syria nor Cicilia were so divided at 
that time; while on the other hand we find 
in Cicero promiscuously conventus Syracus- 
anus or c. R. qui Syracusis negotiantur ; 
that Caesar uses conventus in connexion 
with c. R. in a similar way ; while the testi- 
mony of inscriptions tends in the same 
direction ; e.g. the judicial conventus were 
named from the chief town in the division, 
and so we should expect conventus Aventi- 
censis, and not—what we actually find— 
conventus Helveticus. Thyatira was not the 
head of a conventus till the end of the third 
century, and yet we find much earlier 6 Tov 
“‘Pwpalov KovBevtos in that city. Again the 
conventus Panhormitanus in Sicily could 
not have been a judicial conventus, because 
we find that a civis Romanus belonging to 
it was actually tried at Syracuse (Cic. Verr. 
v. 140). Nor on the other hand could the 
Spanish conventus mentioned by Pliny 
have been, as Mommsen thinks, conventus 
c. R., because we find that the sacerdos 
Romae et Augusti in the conventus Bra- 
caraugustanus was a peregrinus (Ci. 
2426). It seems then that wherever a 
number of Roman citizens found themselves 
together among foreigners, they formed a 
conventus and were said consistere or habi- 
twre at the place. It might be a merely 
temporary association like the one men- 
tioned by Caesar at Noviodunum (B.G. vii. 
55), but more often the causes which brought 
together negociatores to any particular 
place were permanent, and a conventus 
would be established such as the c. R. 
conventus Helveticus. But among the 
various kinds of conventus the canabae or 
Lagerstidte still remain the most interest- 
ing, and the eleven pages which Dr. Schulten 
devotes to these demand careful study in 
connexion with Mommsen’s article. In 
one or two points there is a certain differ- 
ence of opinion. While Mommsen supposes 
that of the two classes which made up the 
community—the veterani and the traders— 
the former were the original members to 
whom the latter joined themselves, Dr. 
Schulten with more probability reverses 
the order, and makes the mercatores to be 
the original founders of the settlement. 
The name canabae seems to imply this, as 
well as the general designation c. R., which 
was so often applied to the Roman traders 
in the provinces. 1 cannot think however 
that Dr. Schulten helps his views by citing 
the case of a veteran of legio XXII. Prim. 
who was ‘ adlectus in ordinem c. R. Mogon- 
tiaci.’ He says—‘ si veterani ad conventum 
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canabensium suo iure pertinuissent adlegi 
non potuissent, ut civis Lugdunensis adlegi 
nequit in curiam Lugdunensem, sed iure 
honorum una cum civitate fruitur. A 
citizen of Lugdunum might of course be 
adlectus into the local curia without passing 
through the preliminary honores, just as a 
Roman citizen might be adlectus into the 
senate at Rome. Again, in tracing the 
development of the canabae into a municipal 
town, Mommsen gathers from the epi- 
graphical evidence that at first the magis- 
trates were called curatores, and only at a 
later stage magistri. Dr. Schulten again 
reverses the order and asserts that the 
older conventus c. R. were always under 
magistri and that the canabae were no 
exception to this, while the curatores 
belong to the later stage: he points out 
with some force that no instance is known 
of canabae with curatores at an earlier 
stage and magistri at a later, while the 
canabae of an important camp like Mogon- 
tiacum have curatores as late as the end of 
the third century. The question as to 
whether the canabae were attached to the 
legion or the camp does not seem to me to 
be as important as Dr. Schulten apparently 
regardsit. He asks whether the canabae at 
Mogontiacum accompanied the legio XVI, 
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when it was transferred to Germania 
Inferior. Probably not, because another 
legio, XXII. Prim., at once took its place ; 
but when Poetovio ceased to be a military 
camp, and the legion stationed there was 
moved forward to Carnuntum or Vindobona, 
there can be no doubt that the canabae moved 
too. But the shifting of camps and even 
the transference of legions was not, at any 
rate after the first century, very common, 
and practically the phrase ‘canabae legionis 
V. Macedonicae’ or XIIT. Geminae corre- 
sponded closely enough to the facts. I do 
not feel sure that Dr. Schulten is right in 
drawing a distinction between the c. R. 
Mogontiaci and the vicani Mogontiacenses 
and in considering the latter to be the 
peregrini of the vicus. Surely the expres- 
sion is on the same footing as the vicani 
canabenses at Argentoratum, who were 
certainly c. R. It may be noticed in con- 
clusion that one important inscription with 
reference to the canabae at Durostorum has 
come to light since Mommsen’s article, viz. 
C.L.L. iii. 7474, while there is a very 
pertinent passage in Arrian peripl. pont. 
Lux. cap. 9 to which Dr. Schulten calls 
attention. 
E. G. Harpy. 





Die Realien bei Horaz, von WILHELM GEMOLL. 
Heft 1: Tiere und Pflanzen, Kleidung und Woh- 
nung in den Gedichten des Horaz. 80 Seiten. 
Heft 2: Kosmologie, die Mineralien, der Krieg, 
Speisen und Getriinke, Mahlzeiten. 107 Seiten. 
Berlin 1892. 4 Mk. 20. 


Wiruovur any word of preface or introduction Dr. 
Gemoll proceeds at once to his task. It is not his 
purpose to write an entertaining book for the general 
reader, but rather to state facts, and, with as little 
discussion as may be, to show what ‘ Realien’ Horace 
mentions in his poems, what epithets he employs, 
and what information he possesses or attempts to 
convey. The entire work is to comprise four parts, 
the third of which will be concerned, mainly, with 
the philosophy of Horace. The subject of the fourth 
is, at this writing, unannounced. The author has made 
a careful study of the poet and, so far, has performed 
his task well. Of course he is not a pioneer in this 
field. Others have preceded him, from some of whom 
he quotes. The real value of what he has accom- 
plished lies in its suggestiveness. It may serve as a 
guide to younger students, and as a stimulus to 
those whose familiarity with Horace is of longer 
standing. The author’s treatment of ‘ Kosmologie’ 
may be taken as a good illustration of the plan and 
character of the entire work. After noting the poet’s 
use of the words mundus, polus, orbis, natura, caclum, 
he concludes that Horace has made little, if any, 
advance upon the Homeric theory of the universe, 
‘die Erdscheibe mit dem sie umflutenden Ocean, 


iiber welche der Himmel mit den an ihm befestigten 
Gestirnen ausgespannt ist.’ Of the poet’s failure to 
refer to Aurora he says: ‘kein Wunder, da er von 
sich bekennt 8. I. 6, 122 ad quartam iaceo.’ In O. 
II. 17, he finds evidence that the belief in Chaldean 
astrology was widespread in that day. His discussion 
of ‘die elektrischen Erscheinungen’ is especially 
interesting. He holds that alba stella (O. I. 12, 27) 
and clarum sidus (C. IV. 8, 31) refer to St. Elmo’s 
Fire and cites Seneca and Pliny in support of his 
claim. Under ‘die Mineralien,’ the use of aes in 
some passages in the sense of copper, in others as 
bronze, receives deserved attention. The cause of 
the ambiguity is given and also the right method of 
distinguishing between the two. It is not the 
author’s plan to write a commentary, but rather, as 
before suggested, to give the facts as he finds them ; 
he has, however, offered an interesting explanation 
of O. I. 35, 2, O diva... . . praesens vel imo tollere 
de gradu mortale corpus, in which he finds an allusion 
to the vestibulum of a Roman dwelling: ‘ Darnach 
scheint es mir héchst wahrgscheinlich, dass I. 35, 2, 
O diva ete. keine blasse Abstraktion vorliegt—welehe 
neben dem wirksamen Parallelgliede vel superbos 
vertere funeribus triwmphos hochst matt ware— 
sondern eine konkrete Darstellung der Vorginge bei 
den salutationes, die Horaz ja aus eigner Erfahrung 
kannte.’ 

The second part seems very free from typographical 
errors. A few have been noticed in the first, as: 
vobabant, p. 53 equus feras, p. 7; dicrum, p. 55 ; 
puatribas, p. 56 ; chlanidem, p. 57 5 quoticus, p. 68 ; 
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iandudum, p. 75. Nitedula, p. 11 (E. I. 7, 29) 
would seem to deserve a note of explanation, 
especially as some editors retain volpecula and regard 
nitedula (proposed by Bentley) as a correction of 
Horace’s own text, rather than a restoration of it. 
F. E. Rockwoop. 
Bucknell University. 


NEOHELLENICA. 


An Introduction to Modern Greek, in the form 
of Dialogues, containing Specimens of the Language 
from the Third Century B.c. to the Present Day, 
to which is added an Appendix giving Examples 
of the Cypriot Dialect. By Professor MIcHAEL 
CONSTANTINIDES. ‘Translated into English in 
collaboration with Major-Gen. H. T. Rocrrs, R.E. 
London and New York. Macmillan and Co. 1892. 
Pp. xiv. 470. 6s. 


Nopopy can accuse Macmillan and Co. of turning a 
cold shoulder on Modern Greek. Geldart’s Modern 
Greek Language, which some time since received the 
sincere compliment of being appropriated on a grand 
scale by a Greek treating the same subject, bears 
their mark. Their Vincent and Dickson’s Modern 
Greek has been for a generation the vade mecum of 
English and Americans who were learning Modern 
Greek. 

The present work is a series of sixteen dialogues 
between a Greek gentleman and a Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Greek, during a journey from London to 
Athens. The conversation, as befits educated gen- 
tlemen, ranges over a wide field—anecdotes, folk- 
songs, riddles, proverbs, linguistic discussions, 
historical events suggested by the surroundings of 
the journey. But the major subject is the literature 
of Greece treated chronologically. Mr. Androkles, the 
Greek, has an enormous note-book, from which he 
brings forth things new and old, long extracts 
from authors illustrating the gradual change in 
the language, and unfolds what might be called 
a ‘History of Greek Literature on a Railroad.’ 
A careful and nearly literal English translation 
accompanies the Greek in a parallel column, except 
in a few cases where the lines of poetry are too long 
to-allow a perpendicular division of the page. This 
arrangement enables one to run through the book 
with real enjoyment, without any reference to a 
dictionary. ‘The great amount of information im- 
parted would seem to have justified an alphabetical 
index. 

This book is not calculated to supplant Vincent 
and Dickson. It has no grammatical apparatus for 
beginners. Its dialogue, in spite of its wide range, 
is not so practical as one would desire. These 
travellers lose no occasion, for example, to visit a 
laundry op their long journey, or to hunt up a 
cobbler. There is a tiresome repetition of such 
phrases as, ‘ Let us get out.’ ‘What hotel do you 
propose tostopat?’ ‘Let us take breakfast.’ ‘Now 
we are off.’ ‘Let us go to sleep.’ In fact there 
are countless cases where the reader is forced to 
feel that the dialogue form is a hollow sham, and 


‘SCOTS WHA HAE.’ 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory. 


that the extracts might just as well have been given 
separately, as they are in Vincent and Dickson. 
After ten or twenty, or even thirty pages of nearly 
solid literature, extracts from Alexander Tsoutso 
or Adamontos Koraes, one is rudely notified that 
all this is a dialogue, by such a phrase as, ‘ But 
we must stop, for 1 see we are nearing Turin.’ 

Perhaps the gravest charge that will be brought 
against the book is that it is thoroughly committed 
to the maintenance of ‘ Xenophontean Modern 
Greek.’ ‘Purified from barbarisms’ is a phrase 
recurring several times in the conversation with a 
feeling of conscious pride in the style here exempli- 
fied. While some of the extracts depart widely 
from this high style, the conversation never abandons 
it. 

This is all very well for the man who will be 
entirely satisfied with the ability to make himself 
understood by a Greek whom he may meet in Athen- 
ian society. But one who would like to thoroughly 
understand the Greeks when they are talking among 
themselves will have to seek the aid of a book like 
Mitzotakis’ new Grammatik, which devotes a good 
deal of space to the ‘ Umgangesprache.’ 

Rurus b. Ricuarpson, 


Die altesten Ausgaben von Manilius’ Astro- 
nomica, von Dr. ApoLF CrAMER, Koniglichen 
Oberlehrer, Ratibor. 1893. 


Tu1s Ratibor programme describes in detail the 
editions of Manilius prior to Scaliger, including 
some which from their rarity are almost unknown. 
The most remarkable of these latter is perhaps the 
Milan edition of Dulcinius, 1489. In another 
chapter Dr. Cramer, whose contributions to the 
literature of Manilius make all that he publishes on 
the subject of worth, discusses at some length the 
relations of these early editions to each other. A 
third chapter discusses the headings affixed to the 
consecutive sections of each book of the Astronomica. 


R. E. 


The Iliads of Homer, Prince of Poets; done 
into English by GrEorcr CHapMAN. New York 
and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The 
Knickerbocker Press. (No Date.) 


THIs reprint of Chapman, with modernized spelling, 
forms part of a series under the title, more attractive 
perhaps in New York than in London, of ‘ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.’ It is in three small and rather 
pretty volumes, illustrated, though without any 
indication of source, by Flaxman’s series and by 
half a dozen of the best-known vase-drawings. The 
scale of reproduction is so small that the delicacy 
of Flaxman’s work is entirely lost. It may be 
mentioned that one of the series, though it appears 
in its proper place on p. 133 of vol. 1, is omitted in 
the list of illustrations. Another, the Judgment 
of Paris, is left out altogether. The printing, from 
a cursory examination, appears to be correct on the 
whole, though a ‘there’ instead of ‘their’ on p. 89 
of vol. 1 is unfortunate. Wet 


IDEM GRAECE. 


avopwv payarav epvea, AayEeras 
/ Je 7M” , , 
mapmoAXr iz’ exrous yevoapevor Pov, 
> 
otpopva Sadowos typ. iavynv 
S 
OPLEVEL 7) PEYA TELVOV EVXOS. 
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Now ’s the day and now ’s the hour ; 

See the front o’ battle lour ; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery. 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave ? 
Let him turn and flee ! 


Wha, for Scotland’s king and law, 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw ; 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By Oppression’s woes and pains ! 

By your sons in servile chains ! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurper low ! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty ‘s in every blow !— 
Let us do or dee ! 
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THE GALLIAMBIC METRE. 


SEVERAL new theories of the Galliambic 
metre have been recently propounded in the 
Classical Review. The advocates of them 
have forgotten the usual duty of an innov- 
ator—to clear the ground by refuting the 
previous doctrine. In this ease, the previous 
doctrine was that the metre is substantially 
Tonic a minori. Mr. Thompson (April) says 
that this is ‘absurd on the face of it,’ and 
he is surprised that ‘so recent an authority 
as Dr. Gleditsch in I. Miiller’s Handbuch’ 
adheres to it! 

As an advocate of the old view—Kpoviow 
olwv Kal Bexxeoédyvos, I suppose—I wish to 
state shortly, under three heads, the argu- 
ments for Ionic structure. These heads are 
(1) the historical morphology of metres, 
(2) the real musical or rhythmical nature of 
the verse, (3) the alleged ignorance in 
Roman poets of metrical forms (v. Mr. 
Dunn’s paper, C7. Rev. p. 146). 


(2) When Anacreon wrote — 


aye Onvte pnKkel’ ovTw 
Tatayw Te KaAGANTO 
SKvGiKcyv Toow Tap’ oive 
pedeT@mev GAG Kadots 
bromivovtTes ev Upmvots, 


and when Aeschylus wrote— 


ry / 
peeyahooxypove T ApXaLoTpEeTH TTEVOVGL TAY 
{} 
oo TLVOMALWLOVON TE TYLA, 


didithey not -refard: 9 =a |e eeeeroeas 
equivalent to, and easily interchangeable 
with, ~¥___ J ¥__? And when Anacreon 
—or whoever it was—wrote— 


Avovicov caida Barcapioes, 


and when Callimachus or somebody else 
wrote— 


Darkrai pnrpos dpetns prdobupoor Spoudses, 


were they writing anything but catalectic 
Ionics, a measure associated with Cybele 
and Dionysus? And when Euripides in the 
Lacchae writes— 


‘Oota, rétva bev, 

‘Ooia 8 & Kara yav 

Xpvocav wrépvya hopets— 
is he not, in the last line, writing precisely 
the second half of the Galliambic line, 


(6) The Ionic foot is é€dcypos, and broken 
Tonics or dvakAépevot presumably come to 
this in the notation of modern music— 
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ie Pe ae 


or iy 
eooe# eed 


while irorivovres év vpvors is this— 
Sis tot [ae arp? aS 
t+eel|eee0¢ e 
Ts it maintained that this catalexis does 
not occur, i.e. ____UL____ x7? It should be 
_ unnecessary to refer metricians to the frag- 
ments of Sotades and Varro; and one might 
even expect a writer who rejected or ac- 
cepted the Ionic theory of Galliambics to 
have read the lines of Sappho, «7 8’ dufpo- 
cias pev Kpatnp éxéxpato x. tT. X. Anacreon 
simply repeats the form JV _ J |) ee eS, 
oceasionally reverting to regular Ionics, 
brorivovtes ev vpvots. The 
second half of Catullus’ line is, in modern 
notation which rightly or wrongly always 
assumes anacrusis, | Sis | o= 
but may we not regard the whole as 


re a SN, 


wu le vuvyvunu'| om Aj? 


RRM fo eee | a eee oe lee 
where there is very natural and effective 
caesura ? 

It is possible to explain away Ionics 
altogether, construing them where they are 
regular thus— 


efavolel—veol ee} “ete. 
(as Christ does in his -Metrik); and this is 
practically the explanation of Galliambics 
which Mr. Dunn has hit upon, though he 
puts it in a cumbrous and complicated way." 

Mr. Dunn regards the metre of the Aétis 
as logaoedie— 


vue 


ea bolt be Ales eioila aN 
and he explains that ‘the want of balance 
between the two kola (one a tripody, the 
other a tetrapody) well suits the wild and 
frenzied tone of feeling expressed by the 
poem. He proceeds, ‘this precise combina- 
tion is not uncommon,’ and quotes examples 
from Pindar and Euripides, where anything 
like a ‘wild and frenzied tone’ would be 
out of place. Whatever the Galliambic 
metre was, it must have had a very definite 
effect or quality of its own. It expressed 
ecstasy or phrenzy in the cult of Dionysus 
and Cybele, or revelry and enjoyment in the 
drinking-songs of Anacreon. But how came 
it to be persistently associated with such 
themes—so persistently that when a_ poet 


1 It is also possible to explain away Cretics, as Mr. 
Dunn does in dealing with davatipdpuryyes tuvor 
te 2 | Cs | but Row. axe-we. to 
account for a tradition as old as Plato that the three 
great clin puduayv, e& dv ai Baoeis mAEKovTat, are Ioor, 
dimAdotov and jusdArov, if Cretics were not juidAro at 
all, but simply $+ 2? 


speaks of Bacchus or of wine his verse as- 
sumes that form, as in Antig. 153—- 


Gey b€ vaois Yopots 

Tavvuxtos rdvtas eréMwpev 6 OnBas 8 
eAeALy Gov 

Bakxtos apXot, 


and Rhesus 363-4— 


4 > , 
KuAikwv oivoTAavyTots 
eroeEias apthAaus, 


if it was really nothing but ordinary loga- 
oedic verse such as occurs in the most placid 
and temperate of Pindar’s odes of victory ! 

(c) Where is the evidence for the dense 
ignorance of metre attributed to Roman 
poets? They made some unfortunate ex- 
periments. The iambic tetrameter non- 
catalectic is not very pleasing— 


v-—v — v v Ivy v 





as compared with the Greek trochaic tetra- 
meter where one of the two halves is catalec- 
tic. Nor is Horace’s Ionic verse a great 
success— 


miserarum est neque amori dare ludum 
neque dulci, ete. 


Here again the more sensitive ear of the 
Greek demanded that one half should be 
catalectic, the other not—as in the Galli- 
ambie verse regarded as ‘a minori.’ 

And they made some rash, mechanical and 
too general assumptions of license to substi- 
tute — for ,.. Catullus did this in his Ana- 
creontic and Euripidean metre of the <Aftis. 
He assumed—it would perhaps be rash to 
say, wrongly—that for .J_ VJ he might 


write! arco. “(eget muliex); “br: Ne 
(tibicen),. andr for 22172 9s, Ooo (ubi 
canit Phryx).2 He also allowed himself to 
use UU == > =v» inthe second half of 


the line (of course making it catalectic—teti- 
gere lassulae). Again, ‘curvo grave calamo’ 
isie. ae s.o220) These: thingssmayrve 
compared with the spondee in the second 
place in hendecasyllabics. They do not 
prove in the least the statement of Mr. 
Tyrrell, which Mr. Dunn quotes with ap- 
proval, that ‘the ancients did not under- 
stand the metre.’ The Galliambic fragment 
of Varro is perhaps too uncertain in text to 
argue from; but so far as it can be made 
out at all, it seems to show that Varro 
treated the measure as Ionic (Humenides fr. 
35, ed. Riese). 





W. R. Harpie. 


2 Mr. Dunn scans ubi, and has to invent a special 
variation to account for it—to have a dactyl for a 
trochee is a more serious matter than resolution ! 


(p. 147), 


bo 
io 2) 
bo 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


SCENIC ANTIQUITIES. 


Scenische Untersuchungen, von Oberlehrer 
Dr. Hans Daun. Prog. Gym. Danzig. 
1892. 


THoucH the stage question is of over- 
shadowing interest in the field of scenic 
antiquities, yet the demolition of traditional 
views steadily goes on in still other 
directions. Now that Dirpfeld has shown 
that the dramas of the classical period 
were presented in a theatre which had 
no permanent stage buildings, it is of the 
highest importance that the extant plays 
should be searched for every ray of evidence 
which may throw light upon the scenery 
and scenic appliances émployed in their 
presentation. This Dr. Diihn has done for 
tragedy. The task which he sets before 
himself is to ascertain the scenery, both as 
the poet conceived of it and as it was 
outwardly represented, of the plays whose 
action lies before a palace. He takes as 
his starting-point the position of Todt, that 
in the earliest dramas of Aeschylus a scenic 
background was employed, as opposed to 
that of Wilamowitz, that as late as 
465—60 the plays were produced in the 
circular orchestra around which the spec- 
tators sat in a circle. Upon the question 
of a raised stage he does not commit 
himself. 

The six Theban dramas are selected as 
the most suitable group, embracing as they 
do representative pieces of the three great 
tragic poets and covering the _ period 
between 467 and 407. The scene of the 
Antigone, Oedipus Rex, Phoenissae, and 
Bacchae, is taken to be the Cadmea. That 
of the Heracles is doubtful. As regards the 
Septem he agrees with Wilamowitz that the 
action is supposed to take place in the old 
agora, but the background he believes, with 
Todt, to have represented a portion of the 
city fortifications. He rejects the view 
of Todt and A. Miiller that the scene is laid 
on the acropolis, and enforces this position 
with several new and telling arguments, 
of which the most interesting, if not the 
most weighty, is his suggestion that 
Euripides, in the minute description of 
Thebes and its surroundings in_ the 
Teichoscopia of the Phoenissae, is covertly 
criticizing Aeschylus for representing the 
chorus as having from their position in the 


agora a clear view over the houses and walls 
of the plain beyond—which would not be 
possible even from the Cadmea. 

All references in these plays to Thebes 
and its immediate and more distant environ- 
ments are closely scrutinized and collated, 
with the following results. Not only the 
more distant objects and localities referred 
to, e.g. Parnassus, Helicon, Cithaeron, the 
tomb of Amphion, &e., but also those near 
or even within the city, e.g. towers, walls, 
gates, altars, &e., although repeatedly men- 
tioned and often vividly brought before us, 
could have had no place in the scenery, but 
were intended partly to impart local colour, 
partly to justify the direction taken by 
actors at their entrance or departure. 
There is but one exception. In the Septem, 
a part of the fortifications is represented in 
the background ; for no palace is there, and 
the words of the chorus in v. 144 indicate 
the proximity of the walls. Compare also 
the deictic ode in vv. 530, 803. In the 
other plays we have simply a background 
painted to represent a palace ; before it or 
at one side an altar or image or tomb ; 
above it the blue sky, and in the distance 
the homes of Attica. There is no indication 
whatever of the use of the periacti. In this 
the author agrees with Niejahr, who dis- 
putes their use altogether for the classical 
period. We rejoice at this conclusion almost 
as much as when Neckel discarded the other 
bungling contrivance, the eccyclema, from 
all the extant tragedies but the /eracles. 

Dr. Dihn accepts the distinction made by 
Pollux between the right and left entrances, 
viz. that the right (from the spectators) led 
from the city and harbour, the left from 
outside the city, if one came by land. 
He would extend this rule to cover even 
those plays whose scenes are not laid in the 
city, following A. Miiller, who holds that in 
this case the right leads from the region 
round about, the left from abroad. Diahn 
reaches this conclusion (1) from the fact 
that there is a constant contrast felt in the 
Theban plays between the outside and the 
inside, which would make necessary a con- 
ventional use of the two entrances, e.g. in 
the closing scene of the Septem; and 
(2) because such a_ distinction would 
naturally be hit upon by the poet very 
early in the history of the drama and would 
become fixed for later times. This dis- 
tinction would be made to correspond with 
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the actual relations between the city of 
Athens and the Dionysiac theatre. 

We are somewhat surprised at this con- 
clusion, for the line of argument which has 
led to the rejection of the periacti would 
naturally have led to the rejection of this 
rule also, which in Pollux seems to be 
inseparably connected with the use of the 
periacti. Dr. Dihn has not attempted to 
meet the strong arguments of Niejahr, nor 
does he notice the many contradictions and 
difficulties into which this rule leads us. 
In the Trachiniae, for example, the 
messenger who has met Lichas, and who 
runs ahead to be the first to bear the news 
of Heraclss’ coming, is compelled to enter 
from one side, Lichas by the other. Niejahr 
finds the rule highly improbable for the 
tragedy and impossible for the comedy 
of the classical period, though very well 
adapted to the middle comedy as seen in 
Plautus and Terence. Perhaps the truth 
lies somewhere between. The dramas whose 
scenes are laid in the city or before a palace 
or temple might well be governed by a rule 
which was strictly appropriate to Athens 
alone. But even here it could not be 
rigidly applied. One coming from abroad 
by land might visit the city before reaching 
the palace, and would enter from the right. 
Aegeus in the Medea does not arrive and 
depart through the same entrance. He 
enters from the left and departs to the right, 
just as he would pass through Corinth on 
his way from Delphi to Troezen. As to the 
plays whose scenes are laid in the open 
country or in some desolate spot, as the 
Prometheus, we cannot believe that any 
conventional rule would be allowed to 
interfere with the free movements of the 
actors as suggested by the economy of the 
piece. 

Though we cannot agree with Dr. Dihn 
in all of his conclusions, it must be admitted 
that his arguments are strong and well 
stated. He is a firm disciple of the new 
school which makes the dramas themselves 
the criterion by which we must judge the 
statements of grammarians and scholiasts 
—the school which takes as its motto the 
words of Wilamowitz: ‘Von dem, was in 
den Stiicken selbst steht, lisst sich nichts 
abdingen.’ We shall await with interest 
the further contributions which this scholar 
promises us. 


Epwarp Capps. 
University of Chicago. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY, 

Ratisbon.—A fine pair of Roman greaves have been 
found, in bronze embossed work plated with silver ; 
on one side is an inscription relating to the British 
auxiliary troops stationed there: L * VET * COH* IIT * 
Br. <A fragment of a Roman bronze helmet, silver- 
plated, inscribed AVITIANIDE, was also found.! 


ITALY. 

Rome.—In the course of excavations in the 
Stadium on the Palatine two marble heads have 
come to light, one belonging to a small statue of 
Flora, the other of a man wearing a helmet. Also a 
well-preserved marble torso of a Faun, and an almost 
perfect head of Antoninus Pius, of good workman- 
ship. The fine head of Parian marble recently 
discovered in the Stadium is thought to be that of a 
Muse or poetess.! 

Vetulonia. —Some fine examples of Etruscan 
jewellery of the sixth century p.c. have been found, 
including two gold bracelets of exquisite workman- 
ship and four gold brooches ; also numerous stone 
figures of nude women with gold fillets round the 
arms, wrists, neck, and waist.” 


GREECE. 

Delphi.—The excavations of the French School 
have resulted in the finding of the Treasury of the 
Athenians, together with fragments of sculptured me- 
topes representing bulls fighting. Detailed accounts 
of these discoveries have not as yet been published. 

Negropont.—The dredger has brought to light 
several marble sepulchral stelae with inscriptions, 
also a statuette of a child fondling a lap-dog held 
with the left arm to the bosom.? 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1892-3. Vol. xiii. pt. 1. 

1. Three Attic lekythoi from Eretria: E. Sellers. 
(Three plates. ) 

The subjects represented are Odysseus and the 
Sirens, Odysseus and Kirke, and Herakles and 
Atlas ; in each case with remarkable variations from 
the ordinary types; the vases have black figures on 
white ground. 

2. Poseidon’s trident: H. B. Walters. 

Showing that as the conception of Poseidon was a 
development from Zeus, that of his attribute in art, 
the trident, was a development of the lotos-sceptre, 
the form being suggested by his other attribute, the 
tunny-fish. 

3. Palladia from Mycenae: Ernest Gardner. 

Objects of shield-form, hitherto unexplained, 
shown to be a conventional and abridged represen- 
tation of an armed divinity ; the name Palladion 
given to them for convenience. 

4, lron in Homer: F. B. Jevons. 

Showing that the Homeric poems must be placed 
at the beginning of the Iron Age ; if Homer lived in 
the Mycenaean period, iron must have been known 
then ; if it was not, even the oldest lays must be 
later than the Mycenaean period. 

5. Onthe ancient Hecatompedon which occupied the 
site of the Parthenon: F.C. Penrose (second article). 

A reply to Dr. Déorpfeld’s criticisms in the 
Athenische Mittheilungen. 

6. The procedure of the Gortynian Inscription : 
J. W. Headlam. 

7. Cacus on a black-figured vase : Perey Gardner. 

Showing that the myth is another version of that 
of Geryon. 

8. Odysseus and Kirke on a Boeotian vase: H. B. 
Walters. (Plate.) 





1 Athenaewm, 15 April. 2 Ibid. 13 May. 
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Publishing an interesting caricature of the myth 
connected with the worship of the Kabeiroi. 

9. Recent additions to the Parthenon Sculptures : 
A. H. Smith. (Plate.) 

Figure of boy in West Pediment ; head of Lapith 
in metopes; head of Iris and other fragmentsof frieze. 

10. The leper terra-cotta of Athens: F. EK, 
Hoggan. 

11. Harpies in Greek art: Cecil Smith. 

Not identical in form with Sirens; winged, but 
with human bodies; illustrations given from 
Cyrenaic, Daphnae, and Caere vases. 

12. Deme legends on Attic vases : Cecil Smith. 

Publishing black-figured vase representing myth 
of origin of Kynosarges ; also showing that Attic 
tribes are represented on the Meidias vase. 

13. Two Greek ostraka from Egypt : C. H. Keene. 

14. The bronze fragments of the Acropolis : A. G. 
Bather. (‘Two plates. ) 

Classified and explained, 
nseriptions. 

15. Aurae: J. Six. 

Female figures round so-called Nereid monument 
probably Aurae ; so also the figures on the astragalos 
from Aevina in the Brit. Mus. 

16. Tithonus ona red-figured vase ; Percy Gardner. 

Publishing a Nolan amphora at Oxford, with Eos 
and Tithonos. 

17. Archaeology in Greece, 1892 : Ernest Gardner. 

H. B. WALrERs. 


Rimische Mittheilungen. Parts iii. and iy. 1892. 
Rome. 

1. Bienkowski; publishes a bronze portrait head 
of P. Cornelius Pusio, identified by an inscription 
found with it, who commanded the XVIth Legion in 
Germany, and whose date falls between 25 and 60 
A.D. ; it may probably be assigned to the time of 
Tiberius: plate. 2. Graeven; describes three 
consular diptycha which have been converted in 
mediaeval times into religious subjects: cut. 3. 
Gercke ; Welcker AlteDenkm. iii. 459 identified on 
a vase of lower Italy the story of the death of Ulysses 
described by Sextus Emp. ; by a comparison with a 
Naples vase this identification is shown to be in- 
correct. 4. Bencker; publishes a cista in Rome 
with a representation of Perseus and the Gorgons 
and dancing satyrs and maenads: two cuts. 5. 
Mau ; discusses portrait heads of Livia and Agrippina 
Minor: eight cuts. 6. Petersen; describes and 
discusses in detail the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. 
7. Hiilsen ; third Jahresbericht upon new discoveries 
and researches in the topography of the city of 
Rome: several plans. 8. Petersen; review of 
recent discoveries. 


with facsimiles of 


’"Ebnuepts “ApxatoAoyiny. Part i. 1892. Athens. 

1. Tsountas ; report on the excavations conducted 
by him on the site of the temple of Apollo at 
Amyklae : the site was identified beyond a doubt by 
the discovery of several fragments of tiles stamped 
with the name of Apollo éy *Auvedator: in some 
foundations of semicircular form he recognizes the 
remains of the celebrated throne; publishes three 
inscribed bases found there, and six other inscriptions 
from Sparta: four plates. 2. Skias; discusses the 
question of augury by flight of birds, in connection 
with the well-known inscription from Ephesus in 
the British Museum. 3. Leonardos ; continues his 
publication of inscriptions from the Amphiareion, 
nos. 61-90. 4. Skias ; discusses the topography of 
Gytheium, (i) the position of the stone described by 
Pausanias as Zebs Kammotas: (ii) 7d vatoraOuor: 
with plan. 5. Tsountas; publishes an inscribed 
base found at Mykenae between the Lion Gate and 
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the ‘tomb of Klytaimnestra’: it is part of an in- 
scription referring to the cult of Perseus at the 
heroon which Pausanias describes on the road leading 


to Argos. ; 
#Y 


Parts ii.-iv. 1892. 

1, Staes ; publishes a long inscription from Epi- 
dauros, recording the monthly and annual outlay 
expended on a building which is the ‘tholos’ built 
by the architect Polykleitos and excavated by 
Kavvadias : it is here called ‘thymele.’ 2. Philios ; 
inscriptions from LEleusis, continued: bh orary 
decree in favour of Xenokles, epimeletes Jf the 
mysteries, a personage already known from two 
votive inscriptions. 3. Skias; discusses the origin 
of the various forms of the Greek letter beta. 4. 
Kern ; publishes (pl. 5) a coloured relief from Eleusis 
with a dedication to Demeter ; evidently as a healing 
goddess ; above is a radiate head, intended for 
Demeter-Selene. 5. Wilhelm ; publishes seventy-six 
inscriptions from Euboea. 6. Staes; publishes a 
marble statue of Athena from the temenos of Askle- 
pios at Epidauros, found with three others of the 
same size, representing Asklepios, Hygieia, and 
Aphrodite : beside her is the olive tree, around which 
the snake twines: plate. 7. Skias; publishes 
eleven inscriptions from Gytheium. 8. Stajts ; pub- 
lishes (pl. 7) the upper half of a statuette “n terra- 
cotta from Epidauros, resembling the Hérmes of 
Olympia. 9. Wolters; Boeotian antiquities ; 
publishes (pll. 8-9) an archaie pithos with subjee¢ts 
in relief; probably of Boeotian fabric ; (pl. 10) a 
large amphora with geometric designs, found near 
Thebes with numerous bronze objects (pll. 10-12) : 
the latter has a very interesting representation of 
Artemis. 10. Polites ; the head on one of the pteryges 
of the thorax of the statue identified as ‘Odyssey’ is 
not a wind, but Charybdis blowing out waves: cut. 
11. Robert; publishes (pl. 13) a r.f. so-called 
‘imbrex,’ which gives a scene showing the true 
usage of these objects, which are not roof-tiles, but 
are implements used in the working of wool, of which 
the ancient name is émivyntpoy or bves. Various notes. 


The same. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. Part iv. 1892. Athens. 


1. Pernice ; examines the new series of Dipylon 
fragments recently found in the Piraeus street, in 
reference to questions of ancient shipping : explains 
some of the difficulties by errors of perspective : in 
one class there was certainly a continuous upper 
deck, not, as Assmann thought, two narrow ‘ bridges.’ 
Contests Kroker’s views as to date; ‘since triremes 
in Korinth were invented about B.c. 704, these vases, 
representing an earlier stage, must be before that 
date; as also follows from Thucydides’ statement 
about the Aeginetans and the Sicilian Tyrants. But 
what happened in Korinth about 704 B.c. need not 
have happened at the same time at Athens’: several 
cuts, 2. Hiller von Gaertringen; discusses the 
position of several ancient sites in Rhodes, and their 
identity with modern names of those sites. 3. 
Loper; a long disquisition (pp. 3*8—433) on the 
Trittyes and Demes of Attica: with index. 4. 
Wolters ; publishes a set of lekythi found together 
in a tomb, one of which shows a Persian riding on a 
Baktrian camel ; compares it with the well-known 
Hamilton vase (now in the B. M.) which certainly 
represents, not Midas nor Dionysos, but an Oriental 
monarch: plate. 5. Dorpfeld; a report on the 
results obtained by his excavations at the Enneakru- 
nos: in a subsequent number he will discuss the 
bearings of the literary authorities upon this identi- 


fication 6. Mayer; notes on ante p. 267 and 1891, 
p- 246. 7. Déorpfeld; discoveries in Athens and 
Eleusis. Cass 
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SUMMARIES 
W. ON CHRIST’S MEMORIAL VOLUME. 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der klassi- 


schen Altertums-Wissenschaft. \VILHELM 
von CukIsT zum 60sten Geburtstag dargebracht 


von seinen Schiilern. Munich, 1891. 8vo. 425 
pages. 
TuIs\ me is another addition to a class of pub- 


lications which have grown more and more popular 
in Germany of late. Mommsen, Curtius, Fleck- 
eisen, Ribbeck, Robert of Halle, and others have 
been celebrated in collections of essays writen by 
friends and pupils. In the present volume, thirty- 
six pupils of Christ have brought together treatises 
of more or less importance on philological subjects, 
and dedicated them, introduced by a spirited poem 
in Latin Elegiacs by G. Menrad, to the ‘ magistellus 
studiorum Burghusiensis,’ on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday. 

It is impossible to summarize here all the articles 
in this extensive collection. Only the more im- 
portant essays are noted in detail, but all are 
mentioneu. 

K. Meiser revives the discussion as to the genuine- 
ness of Piato’s Crito. It is thought impossible that 
Plato could have represented Crito as urging Socrates 
to flight, when in the Piaedo it is stated that he was 
under bonds for Socrates’s safe-keeping in prison. 
Nor could Socrates have failed to remind Crito of 
his obligation to the state as bondsman, when he 
resists Crito’s entreaties to make his escape. Yet no 
mention of that obligation is made in the Crito. 
The latter dialogue, therefore, was composed by 
some one who was ignorant of the statement in the 
Phaedo. Other arguments, based on the character 
of Socrates as exhibited in uther works of Plato, are 
adduced in support of the writer’s thesis. The slavish 
obedience to the laws which Socrates manifests in 
the Crito is thought to be inconsistent with the 
independent tone of the Apology.—M. Seibel pre- 
sents a description and collation of the Codex Vat. 
Lat. 3227, which contains the Somnium NScipionis. 
The contents of this manuscript—a parchment dating 
from the end of the ninth century—had not hereto- 
fore been accurately described by editors. It con- 
tains, beside the Somniwm Scipionis, the Philippics 
of Cicero, a fragment from the Carmina duodecim 
sapientum, and the Legiones.—K. Welzhofer contri- 
butes an article on Beda’s citations from Pliny’s 
Natural History. Examples are quoted to show that 
the Venerable Bede possessed a good manuscript of 
the Historia Naturalis. The relationship between 
this MS. and that of the ‘ Excerptor’ of the 2nd 
and 18th books of Pliny is discussed at length, and 
reasons are given for believing that the MS. trom 
which the excerpts were taken—commonly denoted 
J—and the MS. of Bede were identical.—O. Hey 
gives in detail a description of the coins of 
the Roman Empire in its later days, to illustrate 
the deterioration in coinage which set in during the 
time of Septimius Severus.—Siudies on the Ancient 
Geography of Cyprus is a systematic attempt by E. 
Oberhummer to establish trom notices in the litera- 
ture the location of various cities, rivers, and moun- 
tains in that island. 

Interesting in connection with the discussions 
respecting the authenticity of the fragments attri- 
buted to Aristotle is the article on the treatise called 
the Peplos, by F. Preger. The question raised in 
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OF PERIODICALS. 


Byzantine times as to the identity of the Peplograph 
Aristotle with the philosopher is treated at length. 
The Peplos is a miscellaneous compilation, contain- 
ing in parts the work of a serious and able investi- 
gator. That portion of the work which relates to 
the genealogy aud the worship of the Heroes is not 
unworthy of the author of the Constitution of the 
Athenians.—Some remarks on certain passages in 
Aristotle’s Historia Animaliwm are contributed by 
L. Dittmeyer.—H. Koebert attempts to arrive at a 
just estimate of Pliny’s worth as a critic of art, 
amid all the various and discordant opinions which 
scholars hold on the subject. Pliny himself never 
makes direct claim to authority on art matters. 
Regarding the origin of the Niobe group ascribed by 
some to Praxiteles, by others to Scopas, he ventures 
no opinion of his own. In many other similar cases 
he is silent. Whenever Greek art is concerned, he 
repeats the judgments of his authorities. We seek 
in vain for like estimates of Italian artists, for there 
his sources give him no help. His appraisal of art, 
both Greek and Roman, is superficial, his epithets are 
those of one not a connoisseur; of technique, 
drawing, colour, composition, he is wholly ignorant. 
—B. Gerathewohl in an extensive paper gives in- 
stances of alliteration in the Aeneid of Vergil. 
Alliteration is defined as rhyme at the beginning 
instead of at the end of words, and, like ordinary 
rhyme, it must occur in syllables accented alike in 
order to be felt. A large number of verses are cited 
in which alliteration occurs in the ictus-syllables, 
and the presumption is strong that this method of 
rhyming is as intentional in the Aeneid as in the 
Nibelungenlicd.—The influence of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus on the language of Plutarch, by L. 
Gotzeler, deals with the question of Plutarch’s in- 
debtedness to Dionysius not only for historical facts, 
but also for phraseology and turns of expression. 
Just as Dionysius used Herodotus Thucydides, and 
Xenophon as models for expresssion, so Plutarch in 
many instances has striven to reproduce the language 
and style of Dionysius. This similarity of style is 
shown (1) in words which do not occur, so far as we 
know, before Dionysius, at least in the sense in which 
he uses them ; (2) in various constructions and curi- 
ous turns of expression. This similarity arose in part 
from PJutarch’s desire to imitate the novelty of diction 
which he admired in Dionysius, in part too from 
the unconscious appropriation of words and phrases 
which long familiarity with Dionysius produced. 
Following this article is a short excursus on the 
relations of Plutarch to Polybius. —Somewhat 
similar to the preceding essay is that by J. 
Melber, on Dio Cassius and his account of the 
last battle with Sextus Pompeius in 36 B.c. Holm, 
in his Greek History, bas pointed out the untrust- 
worthiness of Diodorus in his descriptions of battles, 
due to the fact that these descriptions are all cast in 
the same mould. The situation and circumstances 
may differ, but the details are worked out with un- 
varying similarity. In like manner Dio’s account of 
Agrippa’s sea-fight off Mylae is confused and con- 
tradictory, because he has attempted to borrow 
language and phraseology from Thucydides in 
describing the details of the engagement. In many 
cases Dio has failed to apprehend the meaning of 
Thucydides, and has transferred expressions from 
him to his own narrative which are quite inappro- 
priate. His account, therefore, is merely a rhetorical 
display of his knowledge; or lack of knowledge, of 
U 
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the older language, and this leads to numerous con- 
tradictions both with himself and with Appian, who 
described the same event. 

A. Fehlner, in his paper on the origin of the 
Roman dictatorship, seeks to re-establish the au- 
thority of Dionysius on this much disputed question. 
Schwegler, following Ihne, had advanced tke theory 
that the dictatorship had followed immediately the 
expulsion of ‘Tarquin and was simply a modified form 
of the monarchy, limited only as to time. In the 
later years of the Republic, the office was revived in 
moments of pressing need. Mommsen, contrary to 
all the authorities, had suggested that the office had 
been provided for at the establishment of the 
Republic, and came regularly into active service 
whenever occasion required. This view is improba- 
ble, as E. Herzog had pointed out, because the 
patricians, at a time when public feeling against 
monarchy was bitter, would not have prejudiced their 
interests hy keeeping up this semblance of monarchi- 
cal power, even in a modified form. From a close 
comparison of the statements of Zonarus, Livy, and 
Dionysius, it appears that the insubordination of 
the plebs threatened the dissolution of the state in 
the face of a war with the Latins and with the 
Sabines. In spite of various concessions which the 
senate made to relieve the poor, conspiracy was rife 
among the plebeians. The dictatorship was an 
office created by the senate to repress these rebelli- 
ous tendencies, and to take from the people the 
right of self-protection which the Lex Valeria de 
provocatione had granted to them. The senate 
contrived to deceive the people as to the real signi- 
ficance of the innovation, and we are told that the 
people, when it was too late, were frightened by the 
absolute power vested in the new office, and rendered 
it willing obedience. The senate, though we are 
not informed of the details, were able in all proba- 
bility to impress the people with a sense of the 
importance of establishing some supreme power at a 
time when foreign wars were threatening a factious 
state. Hence some accounts of the origin of the 
office declare that it was to combat foreign foes only. 
The real motive of the senate appears in their 
desire to repress the people, in spite of the fact that 
the earliest dictators and magistri equorum were 
persons friendly to the plebs. In support of this 
view the fact is adduced that all the dictators imme- 
diately following the first were appointed for nearly 
the same reasons and under the same circumstances. 
The dictatorship was a contrivance to force the 
plebs to an obedience which the consuls, hindered 
by the tribunes, could not control. 

The relationship of the Codex Bavaricus of 
Demosthenes to Marcianus F is discussed by F. 
Burger. A large number of readings cited from 
both go to show that B is not a worthless copy of F, 
but that it may claim independent authority. 
Codd. &, F, and B all go back toa single source. B 
was not transcribed directly from /’, but from a copy 
which, though itself a transcription of F, contained 
also variants, in the margin and between the lines, 
of the other family of MSS. to which & belongs. 

Other noteworthy contributions to this collection 
are Remarks on the Trial of Ctesiphon, by H. Reich, 
an exhaustive analysis of the use of éyw with a 
participle by P. Thielmann, and the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the ‘Empty’ by M. Offner. Zeller’s 
view, which has obtained wide acceptance, that rd 
xevov and 7d &retpoy were identical in the Pythago- 
rean teaching, is combated, and the ancient sources 
are ranged in compact form and their statements 
teviewed. There are also articles or notes by E. 
Hailer on the authorship of the so-called Elegiacs 
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of Lygdamus: (in Tibullus iii.) ; by H. Lieberich 
on the manuscript tradition of the Bachmann Lexi- 
con; by A, Steinberger on the authorship of the 
Hercules Oetaeus ascribed to Seneca ; by L. Traube on 
Cinna’s Arateis ; by E. Reichenhart on tamquam and 
quasi in Lucretius ; textual notes on Quintilian by M. 
Kiderlin and K. Rueck ; miscellaneous conjectures 
by C. Héger (on Hor. Ep. i. 15, 10 ff.); G. Landgraf 
(on Verg. den. vi. 460 ff., Liv. 22, 12. 65, 20.22) 
60, 21, Varro, Z.Z. v. 149); C. Bauer (on Proco- 
pius) : by J. Baumann (on Plat. Pol. 284 D and 
289 E); by F. Walter (on Tacitus Agr. 33, 14, 
Ann. 12. 68, 1, Hist. 4. 78, ibid. 1. 67, Wy AN 
Bischoff writes on the distribution among the actors 
of the parts in the Bacchae of Euripides ; G. Laub- 
mann prints a Greek translation of Cicero’s Fourth 
Philippic by Helias Gruenperg (made in 1554); H. 
Simonsfeld edits and discusses an unpublished 
account of the capture of Byzantium in 1204 (Cod. 
lat. 23499, Munich Library) ; and K. Krumbacher 
gives us the editio princeps, with critical commen- 
tary and explanation, of a Colloquium Pseudodosi- 
theanum in the Munich Library. This vaiuable 
volume closes with indexes of ‘subjects and of 
passages discussed. 
C. B. Guricr. 
Harvard University. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. July—October, 1891. “ 


CAESAR BY R. SCHNEIDER. 

I. Editions. C. Julii Caesaris commentarii cum 
supplementis A. Hirtii et aliorwm by Em. Hoffmann. 
Vindobonae 1890. The recent literature on Caesar 
has not been utilized, especially the Caesar-lexica. 
C. Julii Caesaris commentarii de bello Gallico, by F. 
Kraner, 15th edition by W. Dittenberger with a 
map of Gaul by H. Kiepert. Berlin 1890. All the 
new contributions to our knowledge have here been 
worked up. C. Julii Caesaris commentarii de bello. 
civilt, by F. Kraner, 10th edition by F. Hofmann, 
with four maps. Berlin 1890. The use of Meusel’s 
lexicon for the text and of Stoffel for the subject- 
matter has made this edition take the first place among 
those of the B.C. C. Julti Caesaris belli Gallici 
libri vii. und A. Hirtii liber viii., by A. Doberenz, 
9th edition by G. B. Dinter. Leipzig 1890. Part I. 
(Books i.—iii.), Part II. (Books iv.—vi.). ©. Giulio. 
Cesare commentarii de bello Gallico, illustrati da 
Felice Ramorino, 2nd edition. Torino 1890. The 
editor has collated cod. Riccardianus 541 entirely 
and the Ursinianus partially. (©. Asini Polionis de 
bello Africo commentarius, by Ed. Wolfflin and Ad. 
Miodoénski. Lipsiae 1889. It is shown that the title 
bell. Africum not bell. Africanum is correct, but the 
reviewer controverts the reasons given for supposing 
Asinius Pollio to be the author. Der Bericht des 
C. Asinius Pollio iiber die spanischen Unruhen des 
Jahres 48 v. Chr, (Bell. Alexand. 48—64) by G. 
Landgraf. Erlangen and Leipzig 1889. H. Schiller, 
Vom Ursprung des Bellum Alerandrinum. Bl. f. d. 
bayer. G.S.W. 26. Maintains that Hirtius is the. 
author of the Bell. Alex. 

TI. Lexika. R. Menge et S. Preuss, Leavicon 


Caesarianum. Leipzig 1890. H. Meusel, Lexicon 
Caesarianum. Fase. xiv. xv. (paene—que). Berlin 
1890. Fasc. xvi. (que—recipio), 1891. 


III. Criticism and language. G. Landgraf, Zum 
Bellum Alexandrinum Comment. Woelfflinianae, 
1891. A collation of the Florentinus [C7. Rey, vi. 
326]. M. Sonntag, Bemerkungen zu Caesar de bello 
Gallico iv. 17. Progr. Frankfurt a. O. 1890. R. 
Menge, Die Bezeichnung des reciproken Verhdltnisses 
bei Caesar. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889. Shows the 
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various ways in which the want of a reciprocal 
pronoun is supplied in Caesar. 

IV. Origin of the Commentaries. A. Kohler, 
Zur Frage der Entstehwagsweise der Kommentarien 
Caesars tiber den Gallischen Krieg. Blatter f. d. 
bayer. G.S.W. 27. Concludes that the commentaries 
were originally composed in two parts (1) i.—iv. and 
(2) v.—vii. W. v. Hartel, Die Caesarausgabe des 
Hirtius. Comment. Woelfflinianae. By the ‘ un- 
finished’ book of Caesar mentioned in B.@ viii. 
praef. 2, H. understands not B.C, iii. but only the 
last part of B.C. iii., which treats of the beginning 
of the Alexandrian war (Cl. Rev. vi. 326]. H. Schiller, 
Zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern, Comment. 
Woelfflinianae [Cl. Rev. vi. 326]. Ph. Fabia, De 
orationibus, quae sunt in commentariis de bello Gallico. 
Paris 1889. Divided into three parts (1) Quatenus 
verae sint orationes (2) Quo consilio Caesar orationes 
adhibuerit (3) Qua arte conscriptae sint orationes. 

V. Subject-matter. F. Frohlich, Das Kriegswesen 
Cacsars. TZiivich 1889—91. The sources here are 
thoroughly examined and utilized. R. Oehler, 
Bilderatlas zu Caesars Biichern de bello Gallico with 
above 100 illustrations and 7 maps. Leipzig 1890. 
Superior to all other illustrations in extent, trust- 
worthiness and excellence of execution. Salomon 
Reinach, Revue celtique xi. Explains B.G. vi. 17, 1. 

VI. History. W. Ihne, Rémische Geschichte, vol. 
vii. The civil war to the triumvirate. Leipzig 
1890. Describes the change from a republic to a 
monarchy. I. is not justified in saying that none of 
the murderers of Caesar were actuated by private 


motives. C. Leitz, L’oewvre politiqne de César jugeée 
par les historiens de Rome au XIX™° siécle. Genéve 
et Bale 1889. Directed against the book of 
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Homer. 


P. Cauer, Mannigfaltighett und Einheit in den 
Homerischen Studien. Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 67. 
Contains hints well worthy of consideration. Diffi- 
culties arise in distributing the various constituent 
parts. C. Rothe, Die Bedunlung der Wiederholun- 
gen fiir die Homerische Frage. Berlin 1890. In 
spite of contradictions, the singleness of plan and of 
tone require us to conceive of only one poet as 
Homer. E. Pfudel, Die Wiederholungen bei Homer, 
I. Beabsichtigte Wiederholungen. Progr. Liegnitz 
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repetitions, which is the older passage, but this 
cannot always be done. W. Peters, Zur Geschichte 
der Wolfschen Prolegomena zu Homer. Progr. 
Frankfwt a. M. 1890. Interesting and valuable, as 
containing some unpublished letters from F. A. 
Wolf and K. A. Bottiger. E. Weissenborn, Die 
Homerische Frage an der Schule, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1890, and Achilleis und Ilias, Progr. Mihlhausen 
1890. Thinks that a kernel, an Achilleis of about 
3000 lines, out of books 1, 11, 16, 18, 19-22, should 
be offered at schools with which to begin Homer. 
Kocks, Ueber die Hinheit des Ilias, Gymnasium 
1890. A warm maintainer of the unity of the //iad, 
of which he sees a proof in the hitherto slighted 
account of the building of the wall. K. Brandt, 
Zur Geschichte und Komposition der Ilias viii., N. 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1890. A polemic against Rothe.  L. 
Schiidel Das epische Thema der Odyssce wnd dic 
Tiresiasweissagung. Progr. Offenbach 1890. 
Makes the wrath of Poseidon the ground idea of the 
whole Odyssey. H. Diintzer, Zum ersten Buche der 
Odyssce, I. Philol. 1890. Maintains against von 
Wilamowitz that the first book is not an introduction 
to the whole Odyssey, but only to the journey of 
Telemachus. A. Scotland, Das Zusammentrifien der 
Penelope init Odysseus vor dem Freiermorde wnd die 
Fusswaschung, N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. The disloca- 
tion and alteration of verses in order to recommend 
arbitrary hypothesis can only be blamed. Cl. 
Hiittig, Zur Frage nach der Naivitat Homers. Progr. 
Ziillichau 1891. A useful contribution to the view 
of Hinrichs, which the reviewer shares, thatin the form 
in which the Homeric poems have come down to us 
they have long ceased to be nature-poems and are 
art-poems in the fullest sense of the word. R. 
Menge, Homer und das Ithaka der Wirklichket, 
Zeitschr. f. d. G.S.W. 1891. An attempt to showas 
against Hercher that Homer’s description of Ithaca 
suits the island of that name. H. Diintzer, Dieu- 
chidas und Dikaiarchos, N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. 
Against v. Wilamowitz’s conjecture of Dieuchidas of 
Megara as being an earlier authority than Dicaearchus 
for the alleged Pisistratus-recension. L. Adam, 
Dice Aristotelische Theorie vom Epos nach ihrer 
Entwichelung bei Griechen und Réimern. Wiesbaden 
1889. Raises, without deciding, the question 
whether Ar. knew another arrangement of the Iliad 
than ours. Butif he did, how was it unknown to 
Aristarchus ? 
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ES 


(The Greek Aorist.) 


A prosiLem of great interest and difficulty 
is connected with the origin of the aorist in 
sor o. The explanation I offer rests on 
three propositions. 1, The indicative active 
of the s aorist has the personal terminations 
of the perfect and consequently, as I will 
show, is not an inherited form, but created 
in Graeco-Italian after the pattern of that 
tense. 2. The point of departure for this 
creation is to be found in a s subjunctive 
and as optative formed from an unthematic 
aorist and existing, it would appear, in all 
or most Indo-European languages. These 
s moods allied themselves with an ancient s 
infinitive, so as to constitute a defective 
paradigm of s forms which invited comple- 
tion by a corresponding indicative. 3. The 
s subjunctive, which was originally inflected 
with a short vowel, was in meaning a future 
as well as a subjunctive. At a very early 
period most dialects of Graeco-Italian 
adopted a double inflection, z.e. both with a 
short vowel and a long, reserving the older 
short form for the future meaning. 

In this paper I propose to examine the o 
aorist in Greek on the assumption of the 
truth of these three propositions, and if it 
shall appear that by their aid many difficul- 
ties can be cleared away and a general and 
consistent view obtained, much will have 
been done towards establishing their cor- 
rectness. But first I will adduce a few con- 
siderations in their support based on a 
comparison of Greek and Latin, 

1. It is past question that in Latin the 
endings of the s aorist are identical with 
1 Continued from Vol. V. p. 451, 
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those of the perfect. In the Greek of 
historical times the identity of the two is 
equally complete (putting aside the necessary 
divergence in the dual) except that the third 
plural of the aorist ends in -av, that of the 
perfect in -acv. The account however which 
I have given in an earlier note of the 
formation of peydacr and péesacay shows 
that they are only differentiations of 
a common original peas. The termination 
-av was assigned to the perfect in its narra- 
tive meaning, and only later became part of 
the pluperfect as a distinct tense, while -acv 
from its very formation was identified with 
the presential signification which alone sur- 
vived in the perfect of historical Greek. 
But as the endings of the perfect in the 2nd 
person singular and the Ist and 2nd persons 
plural, as they appear in the later language, 
are not original, but stand for earlier forms, 
my theory asserts that these earlier forms 
once belonged to the aorist. Not only does 
comparison with the Latin tense show this, 
but some evidence for it may be drawn from 
Greek itself. If this view be correct, it is 
evident that the s aorist is Graeco-Italian in 
itself: at least no identical formation is 
known to exist in any other language. 

2. The imperfect conjunctive in Latin 
shows an s form where the s must be modal 
and cannot indicate a tense. No one, so far 
as I know, has ever conjectured that there 
was an original s indicative corresponding 
to essem (whether from swm or edo) or to 
ferrem. It is indeed open to question 
whether they are s subjunctives or s opta- 
tives. But that point I reserve for future 
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discussion, treating in the meantime all the 
Latin forms in -em -es -et as long vowelled 
subjunctives. <Amarem, monerem &e. are 
formations identical with essem &e.: they 
are s subjunctives from an unthematic 
present indicative, and consequently, like a 
Greek present subjunctive, possess the ‘ pro- 
gressive’ meaning, as Mr. Monro ealls it, 
which is distinctive of the present stem. If 
a past had been formed from them, it must 
have been an imperfect and not an aorist. 
Of these imperfect subjunctives, there is 
one, irem, coming from a present stem, and 
three, starem darem forem, from lost unthe- 
matie aorists, which are of especial impor- 
tance. They show that the same modal s 
existed in Greek as in Latin. If we trans- 
literate stares into Greek according to the 
morphological laws of the language, we get 
oryys- Similarly irem gives eto or iw, Which 
in its short-vowelled form exists in ‘oper. 
If these forms are rightly correlated it 
follows that 8déo and dio stand for deco and 
diow, which I shall hereafter show are 
legitimately represented in Latin by ddrem 
and forem, explaining at the same time how 
they, like stwrem, came to lose their aoristic 
meaning. If orjw, dé and pvw are formed 
with a modal o, the same scheme of forma- 
tion must apply to all verbs of the same 
type, to Bio, Ojo, avin, yvow &e., and to the 
subjunctives of the first and second aorists 
passive. Nor can we stop here, for it follows 
that oratyv, Oetyy &e. stand for otacinv, 
decinvy &e., a view corroborated by the in- 
variable retention of the iota. It is difficult 
to see why the o character of these moods 
has not been generally recognized. It has 
always been known that «idéw (videro) and 
cidetqv (viderim) represent an original cidécw 
and eidecinv. To these forms éotGper, Eotatny, 
reOvainv, terAainv present an evident analogy 
and urgently suggest the loss of a o not 
only in themselves but in oraény and the 
rest. But the o subjunctives and optatives 
which we have been considering could not 
have given birth to the o aorist. The con- 
tinued existence of the unthematic indicative 
was an effectual bar. In order that the 
new indicative might be formed it was 
necessary that the original indicative without 
o should disappear. 

3. My third proposition, that the subjunc- 
tive in o was not merely subjunctive but had 
a distinctly future meaning, is, I think, fully 
established by the arguments of Brugmann 
(M. U. v. 3, p. 58), and by those of Zimmer 
(K. Z. v. 30,p. 113). But Brugmann appears 
to be wrong in maintaining that a form 
mpaéuy would in Greek not lose the ¢ after 
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the €& There is not much evidence in either 
direction, but towards the end of this paper I 
shall adduce what seems to be a disappearance 
of the semivowel under similar circumstances. 
However another phonetic law shows that 
the Greek future did not primarily end 
in oww. The clearly inherited futures from 
disyllabie stems, davéopar ke., arose, it is ob- 
vious, from @avéoopwat and not from Paveryopan: 
otherwise early Attic must have retained 
bavetonat (vid. Johannsen, Verb. Cont., p. 215). 

The proof I have given of the existence of 
o subjunctives from unthematic stems, com- 
bined with the recognition of the future 
sense of the mood, suggests that yéw, Homeric 
xevw, stands for yevow, anaorist subjunctive 
of the type of orjw; and this I shall presently 
show is the case. So riouac is for tivopat, 
the long vowel revealing the loss of a 
spirant. 

In the light of these observations it 
becomes less diflicult to investigate the origin 
of the o aorist. As oryw (ot7ow) comes 
from éornv, so A€&o imphes an unthematic 
aorist indicative é€Aeyp, ede, eAeKT k.T.A. 
But under the intluence of phonetic laws 
all these unthematic aorists from consonantal 
stems necessarily perished in the active. In 
the middle there was no phonetic law to 
interfere with their existence, and some fif- 
teen or more, such as édéypyv, A€xTo, Survive 
under their original name, while ina slightly 
disguised shape the unthematic aorist middle 
is one of the commonest formations of the 
Greek verb. As the indicative active of the 
unthematic aorist from consonantal stems 
has disappeared, we have no direct evidence 
of the way in which it was inflected. But 
from such examples as ei, quev, and eorny, 
éxtacav, we may conclude that it took the 
strong form of the stem in the singular and 
the weak in the plural. Thus the unthe- 
matic aorist of the root ryy (ray) ran in the 
singular érnya (érnyp), erné, ern (eryxr), and 
in the plural ériypev, eraixte, eriryay (eriyr). 
The future subjunctive and optative (rygéu, 
aiéeas) took in the historical language the 
strong form, though, if we may judge by 
orainv, the stem in the optative was origi- 
nally weakened by the weight of the ter- 
mination. ‘The combination of these two 
moods with the o infinitive, mjéar, created in 
the language an instinct that the o was not 
modal but characteristic of the tense, and 
called a new indicative aorist in o into 
existence. This, it might seem, could have 
been formed in three ways. 

1. The language might have taken the 
unthematic root aorist as 1ts model for the 
new tense; but the phonetic laws which 
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made éAeya, éAeg, EXext impossible would have 
destroyed éAeEa, €Aeés, EAcET even more 
rapidly. 

2. The new tense might have had the 
endings of the imperfect or thematic root 
aorist, if that course had not involved the 
fatal objection that it established no dis- 
tinction between the unaugmented o indi- 
cative and the short-vowelled o subjunctive, 
the only form which existed in many Greek 
dialects, such words as opowpev being ex- 
ceptional even in Homer. 

3. The only possibility that was left 
within the limits of Graeco-[talian was to 
adopt the personal terminations of the 
perfect. 

The analogy of Latin, and the singular 
group, 7d«c6a, yaocba and jo6a, to which in 
my next paper I shall devote some attention, 
indicate that the perfect terminations were 
originally assumed in their older and inher- 
ited forms ; but the new tense naturally ran 
through the same series of changes as the 
perfect on which it was based. 

It is scarcely to be believed that in the 
earliest times the unthematic root aorist was 
formed from every consonantal stem : never- 
theless the subjunctive, with its future 
meaning, created from such as did exist, was 
found so convenient that, if we include the 
so-called Attic future, it became rigorously 
universal. The new o aorist naturally 
shared in its extension, except in the sixty 
or seventy cases where the existence of a 
thematic root aorist made it unnecessary. 

As for signification, the new aorist in- 
dicative necessarily retained the aoristic 
meaning which belonged to the moods from 
which it was formed, but at the same time 
took over some allied meanings, such as the 
gnomic use, which were discarded by the 
perfect under the influences that I have 
previously discussed. The future was so 
early detached from the aorist system as a 
separate tense that it is no wonder it should 
have lost entirely its aoristic signification, 
as grammarians assure us is the case. 
However if we compare such phrases as 
od py 708 GAO with od col pi peOeopat Tore, 
it is clear that for some purposes the future 
remained in classical times the equivalent 
of the 2nd aorist subjunctive and still kept 
in some established idioms its old meaning 
as the short-vowelled subjunctive of the 
c aorist. Thus the Attic usage, as formu- 
lated in Dawes’ canon, would not’ be 
arbitrary but rest on an historical basis. 

Aorists with a single o from vowel stems 
may have existed in early times, but they 
disappeared, leaving no traces but the few 


so-called asigmatic aorists (which all except 
érpidpnv come from digammated roots), 
expiapynv, €xeva, eooeva, drAevaobar and exna. 
Attention to the phonetic laws of the 
Aeolic and Ionic dialects will show that in 
éxeva & o has been dropped. In Aeolic 
when a digamma is both preceded and 
followed by a vowel, the F is vocalized and 
coalesces with the preceding vowel into 
av diphthong. But a distinction must be 
made. ‘his diphthong is of varying quan- 
tity, as we might infer from the nature of 
the case, that is to say, long when its first 
element is long by nature, as in "Apew, 
dpevot for “Apa Ft, apyFuor, and short when 
that element is short, as in the Pindaric 
avdra, Which is an anapaest, and Alcaeus’ 
éyxeve (present imperative), which is a 
dactyl. Thus an Aeolic éyeva for €xefa 
would have had the middle syllable short 
and is not the Homeric amphibrach. In 
Homer all v diphthongs are long. Those 
which come before a vowel may be divided 
into three classes. 1. There are a few 
survivals of the Aeolic vocalization of the 
F before a vowel, where the length of the 
first element of the diphthong is due either 
to metrical necessity, as in aviaxo (cf. 
aOdvaros), or to the fact that the F was 
preceded by a consonant, as in avépvcav for 
dvFépvoav and evade for éxfade or joFade. 
2. Others are common to Ionic (both early 
and late) and to Attic, as vavw, kedevw &e., 
and still await investigation. 3. The 
remainder occur where the diphthong was 
followed by a lost o, and are characteristic 
both of Aeolic and of early Ionic. The loss 
of ao is evident wherever the etymology is 
known, as in déxouy (Sappho axovar), ovata, 
yeto, dedw (meaning ‘to miss,’ the naked 
stem of which is the adverb dvo-) &e. In 
later Ionic the v disappeared, except in the 
present tense of verbs, where, as in Attic, 
it was preserved by the diphthong of the 
future, as in evo, atw ke. 

These principles account for all the v 
diphthongs (not arising from contraction) 
that occur in Homer, except for that in 
cevovro, which is as exceptional from a 
grammatical point of view as it is phone- 
tically. It is the only form which implies 
the existence of a thematic cevw, just as 
it is in Ionic the only instance of a vocalized 
F between vowels, or, if it be Aeolic, of a 
vocalized F of itself lengthening the syllable 
in which it occurs. Both difficulties dis- 
appear together if we might read cevayro, 
or even if we took gevovro as a middle 
aorist from a tense stem with a single o, as 
éBjoero comes from one with oo. 

x2 


From this discussion it results that éyeva 
is not an Aeolism for éyefa, but is the 
legitimate representation of ¢yevaa both in 
Aeolic (cf. Alcaeus yevdrw) and in early 
fonic. ‘This view is corroborated by the 
occurrence of €xevey in Archilochus (Bergk 
103, Lisb. 61), who is a purely Ionie poet 
and does not employ the F except in distinctly 
Homeric reminiscences. If then éyeva stands 
for €xevoa, it is formed from yevw (yevow) the 
o subjunctive of a lost thematic aorist, 
which ran exe (Acolic EXEVA, Tonic €yea), 
Exeus, ExEv, Eve, ExUTE, éxvv, and which like 
all similar formations has disappeared, 
partly on account of the complexity of its 
inflexion. 

The one so-called asigmatie tense that is 
not digammated is generally admitted to 
have dropped a sigma and implies a lost 
unthematic aorist €rpw, on the apparently 


anomalous formation of which I have 
nothing to say. 


The reason why vocalic stems rejected the 
o aorist is clear. The necessary dis- 
appearance of o between vowels would have 
thrown such aorists out of relation with 
those from consonantal stems and would 
often have created ambiguous forms. <Ac- 
cordingly the language had recourse to 
a substitute, oo, against which these objec- 
tions did not exist. Some substitute was 
imperatively needed ; for the language had 
become intolerant of the whole body of 
unthematic aorists from vowel stems. It 
retained less than twenty and the old o 
futures from so-called disyllabic roots. _ In 
the case of some few metathetic verbs it 
substituted an aorist with thematic endings, 
as eavov for éGavev: but this was an 
exceptional course, and with most stems 
impossible. 

The origin of this oo, which of course 
after a long vowel changes into a single o, 
is one of the obscurest points in the 
morphology of the Greek verb. I reserve 
the discussion of the question for a later 
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article, in which I hope to show that a 
comparison of allied forms such as the 
Latin amasso and its cognates in some 
degree clears away the difficulty. However 
this oo may have come into existence, in 
the course of the development of the 
language, it spread generally to all stems 
ending in a vowel, whether long or short, 
destroying primarily, as it would appear, 
the indicative active of the old unthematic 
aorist. 

From stems ending in a short vowel 
no unthematie aorists survived in any form 
except dzoxAds and possibly the problematic 
ovra, Which however may well be a mere 
pendant to ékra. 

Stems ending in a long vowel were more 
conservative. Not to speak of isolated and 
glossematic instances, or of the persons and 
moods associated with the four tenses in 
xa, fourteen or fifteen unthematic aorists 
have maintained their vitality although two 
of them generally appear in a disguised 
form, émuov for ériv, and éphiov for ebb. 
But it is to be remarked that all are neuter 
except two, ¢yvwy and ézov, which have 
by their side causative aorists in o; and 
that of the remaining twelve, six show 
the same causative aorists. I give the 
list, €dAwv, edpav, extynv, eotynv, erAnv (from 
a verb which, common as it is in the /liad 
and Odyssey, I cannot find taking a true 
object accusative more than three times), 
é€Onv which also is essentially neuter in 
Homer, and the nine which have duplicate 
aorists, eBay, €Byoa 5 eBiov, eBiwodpnv ; 
eyipay, eynpara. 5 eyvov, eyvaca ; 3 uv, €ovce. 5 > 
ériov, €rica; eoTnv, eoTnoa ; epOiov, Epica 
and éduv, épvoa. From this enumeration it 
appears that the Greek language had estab- 
lished a nexus between a long vowel in the 
unthematic aorist anda neuter signification ; 
a fact which evidently had much to do 
with the formation of the Ist and 2nd 
aorists passive. 


EF. W. WALKER. 





THE YOUTH OF ACHILLES. 


In the last number of the Classical 
Review the story that Achilles in his youth 
was dressed as a girl is explained by Mr. 
A. E. Crawley as a reminiscence of a custom 
of dressing boys as girls at those initiatory 
ceremonies which lads in primitive society 
have commonly to undergo at puberty. But 


Mr. Crawley adduces no example of such a 
custom. It is perhaps more likely that the 
story is a reminiscence of a custom of dressing 
boys as girls in infancy and for some years 
afterwards. Such a practice is common in 
some parts of India, as for example Oudh, 
and is not unknown in Europe. The con- 
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verse custom (that of dressing little girls as 
boys) appears to be rarer, but examples of 
it are recorded both in India and Europe. 
The object of both customs appears to be, in 
general, to avert malignant influences, es- 
pecially the evil eye, from the child ; this is 
supposed to be effected by concealing the 
child’s sex. Butin the case of girls disguised 
as boys another motive is sometimes at work, 
as will appear from one of the examples 
quoted below. 

To give instances. ‘The practice of 
dressing boys as girls, and girls as_ boys to 
avert the evil eye, is not uncommmon in the 
Konkan, and sometimes this superstition is 
carried to such an extent, that in order to 
make the boy appear a genuine girl, even 
his nose is bored and a nose-ring put into it ’ 


(Journal of the Anthropological Society of 


Bombay (1886), p. 123). In Oudh ‘it is a 
common practice to dress little boys as girls 
to keep off the evil eye’ (Panjab Notes and 
Queries, 1 (1883-1884), No. 869). Again, in 
Oudh ‘it is usual to bore the nose of a long- 
wished-for son as soon as he is born to turn 
himintoa girl. This is done to avoid nazar, 
to which boys are more liable than girls’ (Z0. 
No. 1029). Again, in India (district not 
specified) ‘if a man has lost several male 
children, the nose of the next born is pierced, 
and a nose-ring inserted in order that he may 
be mistaken for a girl, and so passed over 
by the evil spirits’ (Jb. No. 219). Again, 
in India ‘it is a common practise (sic) in 
families, when a boy has been born after the 
death of several children or boys, to dress 
him up asa girl and give him an opprobrious 
name....The reverse custom also obtains of 
dressing up a girl as a boy when a succession 
of girls have been born, in hopes that the 
next child may be a boy’ (Panjab Notes and 
Queries, 2 (1884-1885), No. 561; ep. Nos. 344, 
570). With regard to the observances of 
similar customs in Europe, a writer in the 
same journal (Vol. 1, No. 1007) writes: 
‘Some years ago, when staying in the 
Engadine, I saw a good deal of an Italian 
lady, a Milanese so far as I can remember. 
She had a sweet little child with her, who 
was about five or six years old, and as it was 
attired in a kind of knicker-bocker suit, I 
naturally thought this child was a boy ; but 
one day to my great astonishment, it ap- 
peared dressed as a girl. On my expressing 
my astonishment at the transformation, the 
mother told me that she had only one grown 
up son and this little girl living; she had 
lost several between—all girls. She seemed 
to think that by clothing this one like a boy 
she should in some way avert evil from it.’ 





Condorcet in his infancy was dressed as a 
girl for eight years or more by his supersti- 
tious mother (John Morley, Miscellanies, 2, 
p. 166). 

From these instances it appears that the 
practice of disguising a boy as a girl is 
especially resorted to when several male 
children have already died in the family. 
In such a case the new-comer is regarded as 
exposed to the same maleficent influences 
which have already carried off his little 
brothers, and unusually stringent precau- 
tions are thought to be necessary to save 
him. A list of the superstitious precautions 
taken by fond parents in these circumstances 
would alone almost fill a chapter. Now it 
is at least remarkable that Achilles was said 
to be the seventh male child of Peleus and 
Thetis, and that all his six elder brothers 
had perished before him in their infancy 
(Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 178 ; Schol. on 
Homer, J/. xvi. 37; Schol. on Apollonius 
Rhodius, iv. 816 ; Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, 
vi., in Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 152 a 1 sqq., ed. 
Bekker). It is true that the deaths of the 
first six children were attributed to the 
action of the mother herself, who threw them 
into the fire to kill them or to make them 
immortal, for the opinions of mythologists 
were divided as to her motive. Still the 
tradition of their premature deaths may 
perhaps be allowed some weight in confirma- 
tion of the view advocated above. 

In regard to the story just mentioned, 
that Thetis killed her first six children by 
putting them on the fire, and that her seventh 
child, Achilles, was only saved by the inter- 
position of his father Peleus, there can be 
little doubt that the motive originally attri- 
buted to the mother was a beneficent one 
(Schol. on Homer, //. xvi. 37), and that the 
malignant motive commonly ascribed to her 
was a mistaken, though very natural, inter- 
pretation of this incident in the legend. 
This is made certain by the stories that 
Demeter and Iris adopted the very same 
expedient for rendering immortal the princely 
infants committed to their care (Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, 233 sqq.; Plutarch, Isis 
and Osiris, 16). 

These stories probably reflect an old 
custom of passing a new-born child over the 
flames or keeping it over a smouldering fire 
for some time, in order to ward off evil 
influence. 

A custom of this sort has prevailed in 
many parts of the world. Pennant thus 
describes the custom as it was observed in 
Scotland last century; ‘it has happened 
that, after baptism, the father has placed a 
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basket filled with bread and cheese on the 
pot-hook that impended over the fire in the 
middle of the room, which the company sit 
around: and the child is thrice handed 
across the tire, with the design to frustate 
all attempts of evil spirits or evil eyes’ 
(Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 3, p. 383). 
This custom prevailed in Scotland down to 
the beginning of the present century at 
least ; sometimes the father leaped across 
the hearth with the child in his arms (Miss 
C. F. Gordon Cumming, Jn the Hebrides, ed. 
1883, p. 101). In the Tenimber and 
Timorlaut islands (East Indies) ‘ in order to 
prevent sickness, or rather to frighten the 
evil spirits, the child is, in the first few days, 
laid beside or over the fire ’ (J. G. F. Riedel, 
De sluik-en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, p. 303). The meaning of 
placing the child ‘over the fire’ in the 
passage just quoted is probably explained 
by the practice, observed in the neighbour- 
ing island of Timor, of keeping a smoulder- 
ing or charcoal fire (‘een kolen vuur’) for 
four days under the bed on which the new- 
born child is laid (Zijdschrift voor Neerland’ s 
Indié, 7 (1845), p. 280). In New Britain 
after a birth has taken place they kindle a 
fire of leaves and fragrant herbs, and the 
mother takes the child and swings it 
backwards and forwards through the smoke 
of the fire, while the friends present utter 
good wishes. At the same time the Duk- 
duk men hold their hands in the smoke or 
ashes and then lay them on the child’s eyes, 
ears, temples, nose and mouth ‘ to preserve 
it from the influence of evil spirits’ (R. 
Parkinson, Jin Bismarck-Archipel, p. 94 sq.). 
In ancient Mexico a young child was past 
four times through the fire (Clavigero, 
History of Mexico, trans. by Cullen, 1, p. 
317); in Madagascar he was past twice over 
the fire before he was taken out of the house 
for the first time (Ellis, History of Madagas- 
car, 1, p. 152). In Canton the following 
ceremony is performed ‘at any time during 
the earlier years of childhood, its object 
being to render the child courageous and 
ward off evil. A lump of alum is taken by 
the mother, and touching the child’s forehead, 
eyes, breast and shoulders with it, she 
pronounces a certain formula. Then the 
alum is put into the fire and is supposed to 
assume the likeness of the creature which 
the child fears most. Before actually placing 
the alum into the fire, the mother moves the 
child several times over the glowing char- 
coal’ (China Review, 9 (1880—81), p. 303). 
The ancient Greek practice of running round 
the hearth with a child on the fifth or 
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seventh day after birth (Suidas s.v. dude 
Spopua ; Schol. on Plato, Zheaetetus, p. 160K ; 
Hesychius, s.v. dpopuddiov Fyuap) may have 
been a substitute for the older custom of 
passing the child over the fire. But the 
older and ruder rite, after it had been 
abandoned by the Greeks themselves, seems 
still to have lingered in their legends of the 
gods. This was natural, since the life of 
the gods is merely a reflection of the life of 
savage man. 


J. G. FRAzER. 


Tue explanation of details in myth as 
survivals of savage customs may be carried 
too far. We ought first to meet some point 
which needs explaining, and then to be sure 
that our hypothesis is more probable and 
more natural than any other. The solar 
mythologists used frequently to account for 
some ordinary romantic invention by 
elemental phenomena, of whose presence 
in the myth no proof could be given. Mr. 
Crawley, in his paper on ‘ Achilles in 
Skyros,’ seems to me to strain the anthro- 
pological method in the same manner. The 
date of the legend he does not examine, nor 
indeed can it be ascertained. It does not 
occur in the /liad, only the ‘ consequences of 
that manceuvre,’ in the shape of Pyrrhus or 
Neoptolemus, are found in the Odyssey, but 
the silence of Homer proves nothing. But 
nothing needs to be explained. Granting 
that it was desired to conceal Achilles, the 
fancy of a story-teller might hide him as a 
girl among girls. There he would neces- 
sarily wear a girl’s dress, and be called by 
a girl’s name. Homer, of course, says 
nothing of initiatory ceremonies at puberty. 
The traces of such things in Greece are very 
slight. There is the flogging of the 
Spartan boys, and their life of retreat, and 
their stealing. Initiatory tortures are 
common among Red Indians ; the retreat is 
also familiar in Africa : the boys in retreat 
have to steal their food. See Mr. Macdonald’s 
recent work, published by Mr. Nutt, where 
Mr. Macdonald does not adduce the Spartan 
parallel. All torture rites, in the opinion 
of Mr. Grinnell (see his Pawnee and Black- 
foot tales), are not initiatory. Mr. Crawley’s 
one Egyptian analogue of the boy in female 
dress is not enough to prove a point. The 
change of name would be inevitable, when 
a boy was really skulking as a girl. In 
fact, granting that a tale was to be told of 
Achilles hiding as a girl, the change of 
dress and name are inevitable. 
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Take a modern instance. Prince Charles 
had to hide as a woman among women. 
He wore a frock of sprigged calico ; part of 
it is preserved in the covers of the MS. Lyon 
in Mourning. He bore a female name, which 
is known — it was Betty Burke. All 
this occurred, not in Skyros, but in Skye. 
Are the anthropologists of the future to 
decide either that initiatory ceremonies were 
practised in 1746, or that the adventure of 
the Prince is an echo of that of Achilles, 
Skye taking the part of Skyros. A brutal 
question put by an English officer to Mrs. 


Macdonald shows Flora Macdonald as 
Deidamia—of course this was a mere 
insolent suggestion. Clearly a young man 
may wear a girl’s dress, and bear a 
girl’s name, with no idea of taboo. 
Mr. Crawley’s explanation is superfluous ; 
granting the circumstances of the legend, 
all the rest follows naturally. People can 
invent a story with no basis in custom, 
though custom suggests stories, when its 
origin is forgotten, and it has to be 
explained. 





ANDREW LANG. 


ANCIENT METRE AND MODERN MUSICAL RHYTHM. 


Ix the year 1785 fragments of a treatise 
on Rhythm by Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a 
pupil of Aristotle, were discovered in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice by Morelli, 
the custodian. Portions of the same work 
were known to exist inthe Vatican Library, 
and were mentioned by Doni in 1647, at 
which time there were three books, only one 
of which now remains,. but they were in 
such a fragmentary condition that they 
were looked upon as of little value. Hence, 
when Meibomius published in 1652 his 
Antiquae Musicae Auctores Septem, he 
omitted the Rhythm of Aristoxenus, and 
only published his Harmony, though to the 
modern musician the former is by far the 
more valuable of the two treatises. Morelli 
compared the fragments he discovered at 
Venice with those in the Vatican, and 
published them, together with the notes 
made on them by Michael Psellus in the 
eleventh century, and thus for the first 
time they were placed at the disposal of the 
learned world. 

Another important publication was made 
by Friedrich Bellerman in 1841, of a 
treatise on music, founded on the writings 
of Aristoxenus, by an anonymous Greek 
writer of probably the second century of 
our era. In this are found fragments of 
the music of the Graeco-Roman period, 
consisting of some vocal exercises and six 
short examples of instrumental notation 
designed to illustrate the rhythm. These 
are easily translated into modern notation 
with the help of Alypius’ tables, and though 
of no artistic value, they throw a good deal 
of light on the rhythm of Aristoxenus. 
The anonymous treatise also contains some 


germs of that note grouping found in the 
Gregorian Neumes, the significance of which 
has of late years been so clearly demon- 
strated by Dom Pothier and other Bene- 
dictines. This book was also known to 
Meibomius though not published by him: 
and its value was recognized by Fétis, who 
mentions it in 1830 in the Revue Musicale 
as ‘ce traité infiniment precieux.’ 
Aristoxenus, who flourished about 3500 
B.c., was a favorite pupil of Aristotle. 
His father was an eminent musician who 
made many visits to Greece, and was 
acquainted with the most famous of his 
contemporaries, particularly Socrates and 
Epaminondas. Aristoxenus himself became 
one of the greatest of musical theorists, 
but besides being a musician, he was a man 
of the widest culture and knowledge, and 
was a candidate for Aristotle’s place in the 
Lyceum at Athens, which was however 
obtained by Theophrastus. His works on 
various subjects reached the number of 453, 
of which only a few have come down to us. 
That on rhythm was written from obser- 
vations made by him on the works of the 
great poets and musicians of classical Greece. 
He lived at the time when classical music 
was beginning to be neglected, and its place 
was taken by the new dithyrambic music of 
Philoxenus and Timotheus, which merely 
aimed at tickling the ears of the ignorant 
populace, and was devoid of all lofty ideal, 
and his two treatises on music were written 
in a vain endeavour to bring back the 
classical style into popular favour. He and 
his friends used to cultivate in private the 
music of Aeschylus and Pindar, and 
lamented over its decay. * We do the same,’ 
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he says, ‘as the dwellers in Paestum on the 
Tuscan sea. Formerly Greeks, they have 


now sunk into barbarism, and have become 


Tuscans or Romans, aud have forgotten 
their old Greek language and culture. 


Only one of the ancient Greek festivals is 
celebrated by them; and this brings back 
to them their national names and customs, 
and they depart with tears and lamentations. 
So will we also, now that the theatre is 
sunk into barbarism, and the music of the 
crowd has descended to so low a level, 
meditate in our narrow circle on the ancient 
music as it once was.’ 

The ancient Greek poet was at the same 
time poet and musician. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Pindar, and all those Greeks 
whom we have from our school days been 
accustomed to consider as great poets, were 
in reality great composers as well, and were 
considered as such by their contemporaries. 
The creation of the music and the text of a 
Greek play was carried out by the same 
hand, and the two acts were probably 
simultaneous, Of this practice Richard 
Wagner, the ‘ poet-musician,’ is a modern 
representative. Unfortunately none of the 
Greek classical music has come down to us, 
with the exception of a somewhat doubtful 
fragment of the music of the first Pythic 
ode of Pindar, discovered by Kircher in 
the library of the monastery of S. Salvator 
near Messina about 1650; hence we have 
no means of knowing what Greek melodies 
were like, and Aristoxenus himself does 
not give us a single example. 

With the rhythm however, the ‘mascu- 
line’ element of music, as Aristoxenus calls 
it, the reverse is the case. The texts which 
we possess of the Greek plays are in reality 
the texts of their operas or music dramas ; 
and since the rhythm of their music 
depended on the metre of their words, we 
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have, with the help of Aristoxenus, the 
means of knowing with almost absolute 
precision what the rhythm of their music 
was: and Rudolph Westphal, through his 
elucidation of the treatise of Aristoxenus, 
has shown us that the metrical forms of 
Greek poetry are almost identical with the 


rhythmical forms made use of by the 
greatest modern musicians. . The most 


usual form of colon in modern musie¢ is that 
which contains four simple bars or feet, and 
Westphal says that this is also the most 
frequent form in Greek lyric poetry. But 
in order to break the monotony of a con- 
stant succession of tetrapodies, the Greeks 
intermingled with them dipodies, tripodies, 
and hexapodies ; and modern composers do 
the same to a limited extent. Bach how- 
ever introduces more variety of cola into 
his works than other composers; and in 
this he approaches the Greek ideal of 
beauty. 

The threefold form of strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode in Pindar’s epinikian 
odes finds an almost exact counterpart in 
most of the fugues of Bach’s ‘ Wohltem- 
perirtes Klavier,’ the threefold construction 
of which is strongly marked by the tonality 
and the full closes. The modern ‘ sonata’ 
movement has the same form on a very 
extended scale, the first part and its repeti- 
tion corresponding with the strophe and 
antistrophe of the Greeks, and the second 
part with the epode. 

There is not space here to give examples 
showing the strophic construction of modern 
music ; but a few illustrations of the colon- 
construction of Greek poetry compared with 
that of modern music may not be unaccept- 
able. 

The ordinary period, consisting of two 
tetrapodic cola is shown in the “following 
quotations from Pindar and Beethoven. 


Pindar, Olympia iv. vv. 14, 15, Gildersleeve’s edition :— 
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Beethoven, Sonata No. 14, allegretto (in 


produces no alteration in the musical effect) :— 
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~ Dactylic Tripodies with Anacrusis. 


Pindar, Pythia ix. line 7 :— 
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Bach, Fugue No. 1, Bar 15, &e. :— 
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Dactylic Pentapody with Anacrusis, followed by a Tripedy. 
Olympia viii. Epode a :— 
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Bach, Fugue No. 2, Bar 27 :-— 
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Examples might be multiplied indefinitely. The following rhythmical forms are rarer, 
though the 5 time foot occurs more fr equently in the poetry of the Greeks than in modern 
music. Their finer instinct enabled them to appreciate the somewhat difficult proportion 
of 3:2 or 2:3 in the time occupied by the two portions of the foot more easily 


than we do. 
Paeonic Dipodies. 


Olympia ii. Line 8 :— 
————————— 
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R. Wagner, Tristan and Isolde, Act. ILI. Se. i. :— 











Die mir die Wun - de e - wig schlie - sst 
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The dotted line across the stave shows the division of the bar into thesis and arsis. 
Wagner in the above example divides his bar in the ratio of 3:2 while in the passage 
from Pindar it seems to be 2: 3. 

A preliminary foot standing by itself at the beginning of the strophe before the 
commencement of the regular ‘rhythm, called epiphonema ‘by Westphal, is not at all 
uncommon in modern music. It differs from the anacrusis in that it is composed of a 
whole foot, while the anacrusis is only the weak portion of the foot. 


Sophocles, Antigone 1271 :— 
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Bach, Fugue No. 19 (Tripodie Trochaic Rhythmopoeia) :— 
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- 
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Epiphonema Tripody Tripody 


Beethoven produces an overpowering effect in his third and fifth symphonies by the 
use of the epiphonema. In each case he gives it double force by repetition, and in the fifth 
symphony he uses it with anacrusis and with a pause; the ‘irrational’ time duration of 
Aristoxenus. 


Beethoven, Symphony in C Min., No. 5 :— 






































Epiphonema Epiphonema Tetrapodie Colon 
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Many examples of epiphonema can also be found in vocal music, where the accompani- 
ment has a single foot before the voice enters, e.g. Beethoven’s ‘ Vom Tode.’ 

Aristoxenus gave no musical examples to illustrate his meaning, yet so much alike 
are ancient and modern rhythm that examples of nearly all the forins described by him 
can be supplied from the ‘ Wohltemperirtes Klavier’ alone.- Thus he speaks as follows 
of the six time bars. ‘In the fourth place are the bars of the six time duration. 
Two kinds of bar are common to this megethos, the even and uneven. For of the three 
ratios which are given by the number 6, namely 3:3, 2:4, and 1:5, the last is not 
rhythmical; and of the two others, the isorrhythmic will come under the category 
of the dactylic or even species, and the displasie under that of the iambic or uneven 
species.’ 

Westphal! gives the following examples to explain this passage; the single * time’ 
being represented by the semiquavers, and its equivalent the metrical sign 


Six time Monopody or Lonicus as a 2 bar. 


Bach, Wodlt. Kl, No. 11 :— 
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1 Westphal Aristexenus, Melik and Rhythmik, p. 41. Leipsic. 1883. 
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Here there are three six time feet, preceded by the anacrusis. 
The upper legato lines show the cola, the lower the single feet. 


Six time Dipody as a ;°, Bar. 
Bach, Wodlt. K/., No. 35 :— 














a Sis Ss Se ee ee 
Spe pe eae 
6 8 9 feet 


Here again each bar contains six times, but is divided into two three time feet. 


‘With regard to the names of the time- 
magnitudes, I call chronos protos, that 
which is incapable of being divided ; chronos 
disemos, trisemos, tetrasemos, that in which 
the chronos protos is contained two, three 
or four times, and similarly for the remain- 
ing magnitudes up to the chronos pente- 
kaieikosa-semos’ (25 time magnitude). 

In analyzing Bach’s piano fugues it will 
be found that he almost invariably makes the 
short note (chronos protos) the basis of his 
time signature, and that in his fugues he 
very rarely divides it: and these works give 
examples of all the Greek poetic feet 
(except those in 5 time) in their funda- 
mental forms ; while in his other works, and 
in the music of other composers, the metrical 
feet can easily be traced, although as a rule 
the chronos protos does not form the basis 
of the notation as is the case with the 
fugues. Thus the fugue no. 16 of the 
‘Wohltemp. Klav.’ is, after the first bar, 
constructed almost entirely of anapaests ; 
no. 2 of anapaests and spondees, accom- 
panied by the proceleusmatic form of the 
four time foot; no. 28 of the tribrachic 
form of the trochee, no. 18 of spondees and 


Bach, Fugue No. 16 :— 














dactyls. Aristoxenus’ system of referring 
each kind of poetic foot to one of three 
species, iambic or three time, dactylic or 
four time and paconic or five time, is of 
immense value in the analysis of modern 
music. ee the above-mentioned fugues, 
nos. 16, 2, and 18 belong to the dactylic 
species, rd no. 28 to the Aambic, 

Greek musicians obeyed certain laws 
relating to the length of the colon, the use 
of the caesura, and the proportion of the 
weak to the strong portions of the foot, 
which are founded on a natural feeling for 
order and regularity in a work of art. 
Thus Aristoxenus tells us that they never 
allowed a colon of iambic rhythm to extend 
beyond the compass of six feet, a dactylic 
colon beyond five feet, a paeonic beyond 
three feet, for the ear cannot easily grasp 
larger time measurements than these. 
Hence a hexameter, which contains six 
dactylic feet must be divided into two cola 
by means of a caesura; and the caesura 
should be placed within a foot, rather than 
at the end, for by this means a more vigor- 
ous effect is produced. 











— _— — i -—— wv Vv ~_ wwe — 
sa i= oP? °° @» 9 
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1 2 4 5 6 feet 


In this example, the semiquavers are 
chronoi protoi, the quavers chronoi disemoi, 
and the crotchets chronoi tetrasemoi. The 
subject of the fugue contains six feet in the 
dactylic species of rhythm: and Bach has 
produced the necessary caesura by means of 
the rest in the fourth foot. 

When the art of the Greeks fell into 


decay, their fine rhythmieal forms as well 
as their melodies shared in the general ruin. 
Many of their technical terms were mis- 
understood, and have been to this day: and 
this has given rise to much misconcep- 
tion as to the nature of their music. Down 
to a recent period for instance the long 
syllable was believed to invariably be equal 
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to two shorts: but Aristoxenus and 
‘Anonymus’ have shown us that it could 
also contain three, four or five shorts: and 
the latter writer gives the following metrical 
2 eae Meee og eo aera 
The lamentable result of endeavouring to 
produce musical rhythm out of Greek 
poetry in accordance with the idea that a 
long is only equal to two shorts is seen in 
Burney’s ‘ Dissertation on the Music of the 
Ancients.’ 

The Roman musicians probably imitated 
the music of the declining period of Greek 
wt; and about the beginning of the 
Christian era, the mixture of nations at 
Rome having caused the Latin language to 
lose whatever feeling for quantity it had 
possessed, poetry began to be written in 
which accent and not quantity formed the 
basis of the rhythm. A landmark in the 
ascendancy of accent over quantity can be 
fixed in the third century after Christ, when 
Commodianus, a convert to Christianity, 
wrote poetry of this kind, and distinctly 
asserted that he did so in order to please the 
vulgar, who had lost all the old feeling for 
quantity or time-measurement. One result 
of the disappearance of strict measure of 
time from poetry and music was the 
development of a form of music which 
followed the construction of prose words, 
taking its rhythm from the rhetorical 
construction of the text: and thus there 
arose on the ruins of the ancient measured 
music a new and magnificent art, now known 
as ‘Plainsong’ or ‘Gregorian Music,’ the 
rhythmical construction of which is based 
on the natural laws of phrasing explained 
by Aristoxenus, while the individual notes 
cannot be arranged in metrical feet and 
modern bars. Later on, towards the tenth 
century, certain poetical compositions called 
Sequences were sung in the Church. These 
consisted of verses containing a given 
number of accents, and connected by 
rhymes ; but since strict time-measurement 
or metre did not enter into their construc- 
tion, they were called Proses, and not 
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dignified with the name of poetry. To the 
invention of counterpoint, or music in parts, 
is due the rewakening of the feeling for 
metrical music ;! for it was impossible to 
sing vocal parts to ‘prose’ music. But it 
took many centuries, and the gradual 
destruction of the fine prose rhythm of 
Plainsong to develope anew the old metrical 
rhythmical forms. The early modern com- 
posers in their gropings after : satisfactory 
mould in which to cast their instrumental 
compositions were gradually arriving at 
that natural balance and proportion of 
phrases and periods, anciently called rhythm, 
now known as ‘form’; which, though not 
absolutely essential for vocal musie, where 
the words, whether in prose or poetry, give 
the meaning, are imperatively reqtured in 
instrumental music, if it is to arrive at 
anything higher than the dance forms. 
These efforts culminated in the magnificent 
structure raised by the genius of John 
Sebastian Bach, the founder of Modern 
Music: and when he had shown the way, 
the logical development of form was carried 
on by his great successors. 

Modern composers have, by following the 
instincts of their genius, unconsciously 
brought about a renaissance of the natural 
rhythms and musical forms known to the 
ancient Greeks, simply enlarging and 
developing them by the aid of modern 
resources, while adhering to certain definite 
principles which on examination are found 
to agree with those enunciated 2000 years 
ago by Aristoxenus of Tarentum. 

Many of the most powerful effects of 
music, both in ancient and modern times, 
have been produced by the use of vigorous 
forms of rhythm: and through Morelli’s 
fortunate discovery at Venice the musical 
theorist is able to show why certain rhythms 
produce certain aesthetic effects, and to 
throw an important light on the construction 
of many modern masterpieces. 

C. F. Aspy Wiis. 


‘IT am leaving out of consideration the simple 
forms of rhythm used in the dance. 





THE BATTLE OF LAKE TRASIMENE. 


THE present state of the question as to 
the scene of this battle may be summarized 
as follows. It is agreed that Livy represents 
the battle as being fought on the north 
shore of the lake between Borghetto and 


Passignano, It is almost equally agreed 
that if we accept Polybius’s account we 
must transfer the scene to the east of the 
lake. Nissen indeed is, I believe, alone in 
trying to reconcile Polybius with Livy. 


pee 
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Further, the general opinion is that, while 
Livy’s description of the ground is clear and 
intelligible, that of Polybius, though clear 
enough on paper, is not supported by the 
actual facts. Thus Héfler, who knows the 
ground, says that the atvAov éximedos of 
Polybius does not exist; and similarly 
Arnold, though he eventually follows Poly- 
bius, thinks that there is nothing between 
Torricella and Magione on the east of the lake 
‘to deserve the name of a valley.’ Fora 
more complete summary of the discussion I 
must refer to Mr. W. T. Arnold’s edition of 
Arnold’s Second Punic War (1886), pp. 
384 ff. Since its publication a new turn 
has been given to the controversy by Hessel- 
barth in his admirable /Historisch-kritische 
Untersuchungen zur dritten Decade des Livius 
(Halle, 1889), pp. 694 ff. It is sufficient to 
say here that he puts the battle to the east 
of Magione, and believes this to be in accord- 
ance with Polybius. 

Now my experience of Livy and Polybius 
has taught me that, when they differ, Poly- 
bius is almost invariably right. I deter- 
mined therefore to judge, so far as I was 
able, with my own eyes, as to whether Poly- 
bius could be supported in this instance. 
Accordingly the other day I drove from 
Perugia to Magione, and from there set out 
to investigate the ground. I may say at 
once that, so far as I could see, there is 
nothing between Perugia and Magione in 
any way resembling an atAdv emizedos 
Hesselbarth’s arrangement of the battle, 
though it has perhaps an air of probability on 
his plan (in some respects incorrect), appears 
quite impossible when you have once seen the 
actual ground. The area of his battle-field 
is far too extensive and not sufficiently shut 
in by hills. It was not till I had walked 
from Magione to the high ground overlook- 
ing the lake and begun to retrace my steps 
that the truth of Polybius’s account began 
to impress itself upon me. It will be re- 
membered that a little to the west of Pas- 
signano there begins a narrow defile between 
the mountains and the lake, about five miles 
in length, through which the railway and 
road run. At the village of Torricella the 
road leaves the lake, having on its right the 
hill of Monte del Lago, crowned by a curious 
old walled village with a tower gateway. 
For about a quarter of a mile it ascends 
gradually, and then you suddenly find your- 
self looking down on a more or less 
ellipse-shaped basin with a flat bottom, 
and almost completely surrounded by steep 
hills; the only exit—which from this 
point appears much narrower than it 
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really is—being under Magione, where 
the road from Chiusi to Perugia now runs. 
This basin—the longer axis of which 
measures about two and a half miles and the 
shorter about one and a half — Polybius cor- 
rectly describes as an atAdv érizedos, having 
on its sides Bovvois iyndovs Kal ovvexets, and 
at one end Atuvynv teAelws ovevnv amoXetrov- 
gav Tapodov ws €is TOV aiAOva Tapa TiV Tape- 
peav (2.¢. the defile from Passignano to Torri- 
cella). The only difficulty in the description 
is with regard to the hill at the opposite 
end, the Kata rijv dvtiukpv Aodov €miKeipevov 
épupvov Kal dvaBatov, where Hannibal posted 
himself with his Spanish and Libyan troops. 
For in reality the basin runs nearly due 
south, and at its southern end is a hill which 
at first sight appears to answer to Polybius’s 
description. It seems however far more 
likely that Hannibal stationed his heavy- 
armed troops so as to block the exit by 
Magione; and supposing that the Roman 
army, as is probably the case, was marching 
in the direction of Perugia, Polybius may 
with no great inaccuracy from his point of 
view have spoken of the hill on which 
Magione stands as 6 dytukpv and as 0 kata 
mpocwrov THs Topeias dos. It should be 
said that the modern road from Torricella to 
Magione runs above the basin skirting the 
sides of the hills; but probably the ancient 
road ran straight across the bottom of the 
basin. 

Another difficulty suggests itself with re- 
gard to the position of Hannibal’s cavalry, 
which with the Gauls was posted under the 
cover of the hills on the left, so that their 
line extended as far as the defile leading to 
the aidAdv. It is said that the ground near 
Torricella is too steep for the operations of 
cavalry. That is true, but it is not too 
steep to admit of cavalry being placed there 
with the object of charging down on troops 
taken by surprise. On the whole then the 
nature of the ground corresponds with Poly- 
bius’s narrative sutliciently to warrant us in 
following him in preference to Livy. The 
point to bear in mind is that the scene of 
the main fighting was not a narrow defile 
but a fairly broad hollow or combe, which 
is separated from the lake and the defile by 
a neck of land about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. Polybius’s account is also sup- 
ported by evidence of another kind. Pro- 
fessor Middleton tells me that frequently 
after sleeping at Passignano for the purposes 
of sport he has turned up skulls to the east 
of that place, that is to say, in the defile 
leading to Torricella. This is in exact ac- 
cordance with Polybius’s narrative. But 
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had the battle been fought where Livy puts 
it there could have been little or no fighting 
in this defile. Further inquiries as to the 
district within which skulls have been found 
might lead to positive conviction as to the 
site of the battle. 

It is generally supposed that Livy’s ac- 
count is exceedingly clear; indeed quite 
recently I saw it referred to as one of the 
few exceptions to the vagueness with which 
ancient historians describe battles. But 
the account, though as usual with Livy’s 


SOME PASSAGES IN 
J. 224 
nune geminas punire domos, quis san- 
guinis auctor 


ipse ego, descendo. Perseos alter in 


Argos 
scinditur, Aonias fluit hic ab origine 
Thebas. 


227 mens cunctis fT imposita manet: quis 
funera Cadmi 
nesciat et totiens excitam a_sedibus 
imis 
Eumenidum bellasse aciem, etc.... 
uix lucis spatio, uix noctis abactae 
queam mores gentemque 


enumerare 
profanam. 


The word always selected for emendation 
in 1. 227 is imposita (infesta, inmota, t- 
fausta and many other suggestions have 
been made). | believe that ¢mposta is 
sound and cunctis corrupt. Read: 


mens cunis imposta manet. 


‘The temper implanted in their cradle is 
unchanged’ ; they are still a wicked genera- 
tion. Cunis imposta, meaning dJlis tmposta 
in cunis, requires no illustration. 


£ Dili. 
uario strepit icta tumultu 
regia : pars ostro T tenues auroque sonantes 
emunire toros alteque inferre tapetas. 


Miiller ostro tinctos (badly ; ostro stratos 
would be better ). Read: 


pars ostro ardentes auroque sonantes, 


the participles balancing each other. ardentes 
is just the word required to balance sonantes ; 
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work it presents a smooth surface, does not 
bear close inspection. The discrepancies 
in it have been well pointed out by 
Voigt (Philologische Wochenschrift, p. 1883, 
iii, 1580 ff.). L will only call attention 
here to the following phrases—ab_ tergo 
ac super caput thaud dispectae t insidiae ; 
in pontem lateraque pugnart coeptum est ; 
ab lateribus montes ac lacus, a ponte et ab 
tergo hostium acies claudebat—and ask how 
they can be reconciled with one another. 

A. TIULEy. 


THEBAID OF STATIUS. 
ep. Valerius Flaccus iil. 340, ardentes murice 
uestes imitated from Virgil’s ardebat murice 
laena. 
II. 637. 

exit et in fratrem cognataque pectora telo 
conserit ; ille oculos et adhue in luce 

natantes 
sistit et aspecta germani morte resolvit. 


So the Puteaneus. The other MSS. have 
etiamnum for et adhuc. It seems to be 
generally thought that both traditions are 
corrupt ; Kohlmann asterizes the passage. 
With either reading the sense is of course 
the same and seems to me excellent. 7m luce 
natantes is opposed to in tenebris mersos. It 
is impossible, it may be observed, to retain 
in the figure the mode of expression which 
is usually employed in speaking of literal 
swimming. On the analogy of the opposi- 
tion between i aqua (not im aere) natare 
and in aqua mergi, we might expect im 
tenebris natare; but as a limit between 
light and darkness is not familiar like 
limits between air and water, such an 
expression would suggest a totally different 
meaning. I dwell on this because I 
think that the suspicion thrown on the 
passage is due to a misapprehension of the 
metaphor, which must not be confounded 
with our expression ‘his eyes swam.’ 
Everything expressed in Markland’s extrema 
or Bihrens’ caswra in, is suggested fully by 
et adhue or etiamnum. 

As between these two readings, the pre- 
sumption is of course strongly in favour of 
the Puteaneus, whose superiority to its 
fellows is abundantly proved on every page. 
I should also prefer e¢ adhue in point of 
sound. As etiamuum was a favourite word 
of Statius (see eg. iii, 227, vil. 515, xii. 21, 
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424, 595, 725; and v. 326, where all the 
MSS. have etiamnum except P and G which 
preserve the true reading etiwmnunc), it 
might easily have been introduced by a 
copyist. 
II. 670. 

iam sublata manus cassos defertur in ictus 
tardatique gradus, clipeum nec sustinet 

umbo 
mutatum spoliis, gelidus cadit imber anhelo 
pectore, ete. 


In correcting mutatum, we must observe 
that no intelligible sense can be made on 
the hypothesis that wmbo is the subject of 
sustinet. Thus Lachmann’s nutantem will 
not do, though there can be little doubt that 
some part of nutare is concealed in mutatum. 
Bihrens advanced a step with his 


clipeum nec sustinet, umbo 
nutat cui spoliis, 


but this is too far from the MSS., and the 
construction is not quite like Statius, L 
propose to read 


clipeum nec sustinet, umbo 
nutat dum spoliis, gelidus cadit imber anhelo 
pectore. 


It is quite a trick of Statius to use umbo 
immediately after clipews, as a synonym ; 
ep. viii. 704 multa rigent clipeo. densis iam 
consitus hastis ferratum quatit wmbo nemus, 
and again xii. 665. 

III. 378. 
ibo libens certusque mori, 
coniunx 
jauditusque iterum revocet socer. 


licet optima 
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Polynices is speaking. Kdéstlin proposed 
Argivusque, Biihrens cunctatusque. Read, 
with far less change, 


augustusque iterum revocet socer. 
augustus balances optima. 


X. 306. 
huic languida ceruix 
in laeuum cogente deo mediaque iacebant 
colla ¢ relicta T lyra. 


(retecta, Biihrens, Kohlmann.) Read 
colla recepta lyra. 


Compare iii. 597 ingentique exceptus terga 
columna, iv. 433 effusam pharetra cervicem 
excepte quiescit. 
X. 537. 
qualiter aut Malean aut alta Ceraunia 
supra 
cessantes in nube sedent nigrisque teguntur 
collibus et subitae saliunt in uela procellae. 


So edd. from one of the Behottian MSS. 
teguntur might be acceptable if we had 
only to reckon with the reading of B 
(Bambergensis) and some other MSs., 
leguntur. But the Puteaneus has locwntur, 
and S (Parisinus) has Jlegantur. These 
variants, I contend, point distinctly to 
reading 
nigrisque locantur 
collibus, 


‘lodge themselves on the black hills. For 
. =) .- = . wee 
this verb in Statius see iii. 497 membra locat 
scopulo. 
J. B. Bury. 


EPICURUS AND EROTION. 


We know from Diogenes Laertius x. 7 
that Erotion was one of Epicurus’s disciples. 
The words of Diogenes are ovveivai 7 aire 
(sc. Tyoxpatys pyciv) te Kat Myrpodepo 
éraipas kat GAAas, Mappapioy cat “Héetav Kat 
*Epwrvov Kat Nuxidvov. 

It appears to me very probable that the 
lady in question appeared in an admittedly 
corrupt passage of the De Pinibus. In book 
i. § 25 Cicero is arguing against the idea 
that an orthodox Epicurean could hold that 
anything is pleasant in itself, apart from its 
reference to the body. ‘Do not tell me,’ he 


says to Torquatus, ‘ that your literary studies 
are pleasant to you in themselves (ipsa), and 
that in like manner your ancestors’ famous 
deeds were pleasant i themselves to them. 
Nunguam hoe ita defendit Epicurus, neque 
vero tu aut quisquam eorum, qui aut saperet 
aliquid aut ista didicisset. The whole 
theory of Epicurus’, Cicero goes on to say, 
‘is overthrown, if you allow that there is 
any pleasure but what is referable to the 
body. No orthodox Epicurean can possibly 
maintain such a proposition.’ 

The words neque vero tu—the reading, 
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according to Madvig, of [A]ELMOr, while 
for tu aut PR read trotvi aut,and C tu Triart 
aut—are admittedly corrupt. The emenda- 
tion accepted by Madvig, not without 
hesitation, and by Reid (in his translation) 
is due to P. Manutius—neque Metrodorus. 
No one would have quarrelled with Metro- 
dorus, if the manuscripts had been on his 
side: but it is a far ery from JJetrodorus to 
vero tu. 

I propose to ask Metrodorus to make way 
for Erotion, reading for vero tu the word 
Erotium. The Latin form of ’Epdrvv is of 
course Erotium, asin Plautus’s MZenaechme : 
this would be written /rotii#, and, granted 
the corruption of ti to tu, the change from 
neque ero to neque vero was inevitable, 
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Nothing, I think, could be more apt than 
the meaning which results. ‘Catch Epi- 
curus and his mistress maintaining that there 
was any pleasure except that of the body, 
or any Epicurean who was a man of taste 
or knew his creed!’ The word saperet is of 
course selected to suggest the pleasures of 
the palate. As defendit is in the past 
tense, it is unnecessary to suppose that 
Krotion was an authoress, although one may 
infer from Leontion’s spirited attack upon 
Theophrastus (see Cicero de Nat. Deorum i. 
93) that Epicurean ladies were facile with 
the pen. 

J. ADAM. 


PROF. SUSEMIHL ON THE MSS. OF ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


Ir is well known that the MSS. of 
Avistotle’s Politics, so far as they have 
been examined, with one important excep- 
tion—that of the Palimpsest Fragments 
re-discovered in the Vatican Library by 
Dr. Heylbut in 1886—fall into two distinct 
families, and that the opinions of scholars 
are not at one as to the comparative merit 
of the readings offered by them. It is not 
indeed possible to follow either family 
exclusively in the construction of a text, for 
all editors have found it necessary to base 
their text partly on the one family and 
partly on the other; but opinions have 
varied as to the family to which a general 
preference should be given. Bekker in both 
his editions favoured the second (L*), Prof. 
Susemihl favours the first (If), though to a 
less extent, as he himself tells us, than he 
once did ; and his three editions, it may be 
added, have placed the readings of the two 
families on record with a completeness 
which much facilitates a comparison of 
them. On the other hand, Dr. Heylbut, 
writing in 1887 with Prof. Susemihl’s 
editions before him, declares that ‘any 
future recension of the text of the Politics 
should be based primarily on the manuscripts 
of the second family (eine kunftige Text- 
recension in erster Linie auf Grund von 
II? herzustellen ist).’ In the text of the 
first two books of the Politics published by 
me in the same year I have not unfrequently 
followed the first family where Bekker had 
followed the second, but I have in doubtful ° 


cases given a general preference to the 
readings of the second family. Prof. 
Susemihl in a recently published paper! has 
expressed the opinion that in my book, his 
kind reference to which I value the 
more as we often do not agree, I have 
been too favourable to the readings of this 
family. I have studied his remarks, of 
which I will not lose sight, with the 
attention which remarks of his deserve, 
and have again considered the passages of 
the two books in which he claims a superi- 
ority for the first family, but I still think 
that the balance inclines in favour of the 
second. It may, indeed, be asked whether 
it is necessary to come to a decision as to 
the comparative excellence of the two 
families—whether, in fact, we should not 
rather decide each particular case of 
variation on its merits—but this appears to 
be hardly feasible, for there are passages in 
which as much may be said for the readings 
offered by the one family considered in~ 
themselves as for those offered by the other. 
It would seem, therefore, to be the fate of 
every editor of the Politics not only to 
worship at two shrines, but also to be 
confronted with the difficult and invidious 
question, which of them deserves his 
reverence most. 

I have fully recognized in my edition how 
much value often attaches to the readings 
offered by the MSS. of the first family. I 

1 Quaestionum Aristotelearum Criticarum et Exege- 
ticarwm Pars ii. (Gryphiswaldiae, MDCCCXCIIL. ). 
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believe that in three important passages of 
the second book of the Politics (1261 a 15 
sq., 1261 b 2 sg. and 1273 a 41 sq.) they 
have preserved either the true reading or 
considerable vestiges of it, and that in two 
others (1260 b 41 and 1266 b 2) the Vetus 
Interpres, representing a text belonging to 
this family, is alone right. It is perhaps in 
this book that the merits of this family 
culminate. But I hope to be able to show 
that even in it the MSS. of the second 
family more than hold their own. Through- 
out the Politics they seem to me, perhaps 
owing to the greater care with which their 
archetype was written, to preserve a correct, 
though at first sight puzzling, reading 
oftener than the MSS. of the first family 
do. They seem to me also to admit glosses 
into the text less often than their rivals.” 
In addition to internal evidence of this kind 
in their favour we have the noteworthy fact, 
to which I confess I think that Prof. Suse- 
mihl does not attach sufficient importance, 
that the Palimpsest Fragments of the Vati- 
can Library agree far more often with the 
second family than with the first (see my 
Preface, Vol. I. p. viii.), and thus lend the 
weight of their authority in a prepondera- 
ting degree to it. These Fragments are 
ascribed to the tenth century, and are 
therefore of a much earlier date than any 
complete MS. of the Politics known to 
scholars—two centuries older in all proba- 
bility than the text followed by the Vetus 
Interpres (see my second volume, p. xlv.), 
and three centuries older than the oldest 
complete MS. of the Politics now extant 
(ibid. p. xlix.). 

Prof. Susemihl tests the comparative 
merits of the two families by asking how 
many times in each of the first two books 
of the Politics the MSS. of the first family 
appear to offer the true reading, and how 
many times those of the second appear to 
do so. Now, though I am disposed on the 
whole to give a general preference to the 
readings of the second family, it does not 
follow that in each separate book of the 
Politics they will be in a majority of cases 
the preferable ones. Nor am I quite 
certain whether the MSS. which are right 
oftenest will necessarily be the better MSS. 


1 See my edition of the Politics, Vol. II. p. lvi. sq. 
I may here correct my comment (p. lvii.) on 1339 a 
29, where I have now little doubt that P! are right in 
reading ye: for GAAG phy odde . . ye compare 1284 
b 30 and 1331a7. Since I observed this parallel, I 
see that Eucken (De Partic. Usu p. 15) had already 
called attention to it. 

2 Ibid. p. lvii. : see also critical notes on 1255 b 12 
and 1263 a 12. 
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Still I do not think that the MSS. of the 
second family need shrink from the test 
which Prof. Susemihl applies to them. 

I would urge, however, that in deciding 
what reading is the true one we must keep 
fully in view the known idiosynerasy of the 
family of MSS., the proprii errores to which 
it is liable. Now it is agreed on ail hands 
that the three MSS. which, constitute the 
first family—M*P! and the text used by the 
Vetus Interpres, which Prof. Susemihl 
designates as [—are based on an archetype 
which, owing probably to the carelessness of 
the copyist, is prone to omit words and 
groups of words. The existence of this 
characteristic weakness is fully recognized 
by Prof. Susemihl, not only in his recently 
published paper (p. viii.), but also in his 
third and last edition of the Politics. He 
remarks in his preface to that edition (p. 
xvi.), ‘una ratione II' recensio posthabenda 
est alteri vulgatae: quae in illa desunt 
verba maximam partem non in hac male ad- 
dita, sed in illa male omissa sunt aut deleta : 
hic illic dubius sum, quid in hac re sentiam.’ 
It is, in fact, only in a small percentage of 
the passages in which these MSS. omit 
words that Prof. Susemihl follows them in 
his third edition (see my edition of the 
Politics, Vol. II. p. lvii. sqg.). I am myself 
inclined to doubt, as will be seen in what 
follows, whether this percentage is not even 
now too large. I may take this opportunity 
of pointing out what has not, I think, been 
pointed out before, that, as might be 
expected, these MSS. are especially prone to 
omit small words. Thus, if I do not err, 
they omit xaé 24 times in the course of 
the Politics, pev eight and dé nine times, 
mis and its parts six times, civae five times, 
dv five times, and é thrice. M'‘P! omit 
the article 35 times and ve eight times, 
and very possibly I did the like, though 
of this we cannot be sure, for the 
Vetus Interpres seldom renders re, and, 
writing in Latin, of course seldom renders 
the article. That these omissions are 
mostly erroneous will be evident from the 
fact that Prof. Susemjhl in his last edition 
of the Politics follows the MSS. of this 
family in their omissions of the article, I 
think, only six times out of 35, in their omis- 
sions of zis and its parts not once, in their 
omissions of re only one time out of eight, 
in their omissions of xaé only nine times 
out of 24, and in their omissions of pev only 
twice out of eight times. It is evidently 
necessary, therefore, to be very careful how 
we attach weight to omissions of small 
words in Il’, and especially to omissions 
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of the small words which these MSS. are 
most prone to omit. 

Prof. Susemihl remarks with much truth 
that the readings offered by the first family 
are better in the second book of the Politics 
than in the first. He claims that in the 
first II! have the advantage in 23 passages, 
tl? in 19, while in the second II offer 
readings ‘falsae sine dubio’ in only 39 
passages and have either unanimously or 
otherwise preserved the true reading or 
traces of it in 64 or 65 instances. 

Taking the first book first, we note that 
in five of the 23 passages in which a 
superiority is claimed for If! words are 
omitted, and in four out of these five small 
words: thus 6 is omitted by M®* and 
possibly by T in 1253 b 33 and by M*P! 
and possibly [! in 1260 a 31, elvac iS 
omitted by II! in 1252 a 8 and 1257 b 7, 
cuv7APov in 1252 b 20. Looking to the 
known weakness of II? in the matter of 
omissions, I cannot help thinking that in 
these five passages the chances are in favour 
of II°. There are indeed several other 
passages among the 23 in which I should 
be disposed to hold that the advantage rests 
with II’, so that in the first book at any 
rate, if I am right, the sum works out in 
favour of IT?. 

In the second book Prof. Susemihl, as has 
been said, claims that the readings of II! are 
‘falsae sine dubio’ in only 39 passages, 
which he enumerates. There are, however, 
two passages not included in this enumera- 
tion, 1266 b 6 and 1268 b 16, in which 
Prof. Susemihl in his last edition follows IT? 
against the clear consensus of II, and no 
less than 12 others in which he follows TI? 
against the possible, not to say the probable, 
consensus of II’. I speak of the possible 
consensus, because in these passages we 
cannot be sure that T agreed with M*P! and 
not with II°, however probable it may be 
that it did so. These 12 passages are 1261 
a, 35, b 25, 1265 a 19, b 39, 1266 b 3, 1268 
a6, bas, a0 tas, 21527, 12 by: 22F 
41.1 Next we come to the passages 
of the second book (22 in number) in which 
Prof. Susemihl allows (p. ix. of his paper) 
that, if we consider the readings in themselves, 
as auch is to be said for the readings of II? 
as for those of I. For my own part I 
should claim that II? are superior in at least 


1 If we ought to presume that T probably agreed 
with MsP! when its reading is uncertain—and this, 
if I do not mistake, is Prof. Susemihl’s opinion (see 
his paper, page v., note 17)—then these 12 passages 
will have to be counted on the side of 1°. I am 
content however, to leave them uncounted. 
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nine of these. In five out of the nine—1265 
a 12, 1267 a 40, 1268 a 6, b 17, 1275 b 32 
—IPE omit the small words which they are 
prone to omit, and not, I think, rightly ; and 
in the remaining four—1264 a 21, 1269 b 
21, 28, 1274 b 14 (see my notes on these 
passages)—I am decidedly of opinion that 
II? are superior and not merely equal to II. 
I may say the same of four other passages, 
1261 b 7, 1265 a 21, 1274a 4, and 1274 b 6. 
I am glad to find that in the first of these 
Prof. Susemihl is more than half inclined to 
agree with me in preferring the reading of 
Il’. Is not zpGrov pév in Il! in the second 
of them, 1265 a 21, a marginal note which 
has crept into the text of these MSS., just 
as pi) HovwotiKxov has in the same MSS. in the 
very next line, and as zpérov has in the 
same MSS. in 1256 b 26% In 1274 a 4 
Prof. Susemihl places the reading of TI? in 
his text, though he inclines to prefer Coray’s 
emendation Odrepa to it. We thus arrive at 
a total of 54 passages of the second book in 
which, if my view is correct, I? are to be 
followed against a clear consensus of II’, 
without counting 12 others in which II? are 
to be followed against a possible or probable 
consensus of I?. 

Now let us pass on to the 64 or 65 
readings, occurring in 58 passages, in which 
a superiority is claimed for If’. In 30 of 
the 58 passages and 33 of the readings I at 
once admit the claim, for in these passages 
IT have myself adopted the reading of the 
first family ; indeed I will add two others, 
not mentioned by Prof. Susemihl, but in 
which both he and I follow II’, 1271 a 40 
(dudiors) and 1275 a 9 (ciodepwow). On the 
other hand, IT do not know why Prof. 
Susemihl includes 1270 b 12, ’Avdpious, among 
the passages in which II! are superior to II?. 
II! have dyrpeiows here, II? davdpious (except 
pr. P%, which has dvdpeéos), and Prof. 
Susemihl himself reads ’Avdpiors with I’, as 
I do. If we reckon this passage then, 
as it should apparently be reckoned, to the 
credit of II?, not II!, the total number of. 
readings in which II? seem to be right will 
stand so far at 55, and the total for II! at 
34. In two other passages, 1269 a 21 and 
b 14, the fault of I? is not that they do not 
give the true reading, but merely this, that 
they give in addition to it an alternative 
reading which is false. 

The passages included in Prof. Susemihl’s 
list of 58 in which I have not adopted the 
reading of II! are the 25 following—1260 b 
27, 1261 a 27, b 4, 1262 a 3, 1263 a 23, b 7, 
9, 11, 1264 b 31, 1265 a 16, 33 sg., b 11, 
30, 1267 a 35, b 26, 1268 a 3, 6 s¢., 25, b 
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12, 1269 b 6, 1271 a 20, b 37, 1272 b 8 s¢., 
39, 1273 b 41. 

In seven of these 25 passages (1260 b 27, 
1261 b 4, 1263 b 7, 9, 11, 1268 a 3, and 
1272 b 39, if my view of this passage is 
correct) we have to do with cases in which 
words are absent in IJ! which we find in IT? : 
in 1260 b 27 II! omit d¢, in 1261 b 4 xara 
pépos, in 1263 b 7 ov, in 1263 b 9, 11, 79, in 
1268 a 3 rv Sixny, and in 1272 b 39, if I 
am right, 7¢. I will not positively assert 
that I! are wrong in all these passages, but 
when we remember the tendency of these 
MSS. to omit words, and especially small 
words, we shall be wise in demanding cogent 
proof that they are right. In three of them 
(1260 b 27, 1261 b 4, and 1268 a 30) it 
appears to me that II' are wrong. That 
katadixalew THv Oiknv (1268 a 3), a phrase 
which Prof. Susemihl is inclined to question, 
is a perfectly possible phrase, seems clear 
from Polyb. 22, 4, 7 Hultsch, xat toirw 76 
tTporw Tov OuKOV pilav pev adtav KaTedikacay 
iepoovAias. As to a fourth passage, 1263 
b 7, where IL! omit ov, I quite agree with 
Prof. Susemihl (Qu. Crit. p. 366) that there 
is a reference to Plato in tots Avav ev rovotar 
riv wodw, but I do not think that we are 
obliged on that account to omit od with I. 
II! omit od in 1266 a 23 also, and there they 
are admittedly wrong. To my mind od 
cvpBaiver suits dvaipotow in the next line 
better than ovpBaive. The persons referred 
to are said, if we read od ovpBaive, to fail 
in securing some good things and absolutely 
to put an end to others. In 1272 b 39 I 
still think that cava 7d airé II? is more 
probable than kar aitd or kal avré ID. 
But I will leave out of the reckoning both 
1272 b 39 and 1263 b 9, 11 (with respect 
to which Prof. Susemihl’s remarks deserve 
full consideration), and place only the 
remaining four of the seven passages (1260 
b 27, 1261 b 4, 1268 a 3, 1263 b 7) to the 
eredit of II”. This brings the total of II’ to 
59. 

Eighteen passages remain. In one of 
them, 1263 a 23, I have now little doubt 
that I was wrong in preferring the reading 
of I?, 7Oeor, to that of IL', eo. I have 
found a very closely parallel passage in 
Arrian Anab. 7, 9, 2, moAedv TE oixjTopas 
drédnve kat vopors Kat Ceor xpnarots exdopncer, 
where Duebner, following the best MSS., 
has restored Geo. in place of 7Oeor.. But 
in five other passages at least of the eighteen 
(1265 b 11, 1267 a 35, b 25, 1269 b 6, 1271 
a 20) I still think that I? have the 
advantage. 

In 1265 b 11 Prof. Susemihl, though he 
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allows in his paper (page v. note 18) that the 
readings offered by [T'M® alone are very 
rarely to be adopted, nevertheless prefers the 
reading of I'M*, rats ddAats, to the reading 
of P'II?, rats rAetorais. His reason is that 
the reading rats wAeiorats obliges us to infer 
that a check was placed in some states (with 
what success is another matter) on the 
number of children brought into the world, 
and that the fact is unlikely. But it is not 
easy to set limits to legislative folly, and 
the Cretan States at any rate seem to have 
made efforts in this direction (2, 10, 1272 a 
21 sqq.). 

In 1267 a 35, where II? have éxAurety and 
MP! éxdetrew (we cannot be certain from 
‘derelinquere,’ the rendering of Vet. Int., 
which reading he found inT), is it not likely 
that I? are right? It should be noticed 
that a similar variation of reading occurs in 
1260 b 36 (where I? have émParéoba, 
‘forsitan recte,’ according to Prof. Susemihl 
in his third ‘edition, and T' or M*P! 
ériBddAXeoOat), in 1284 a 5 (Il* rapacyxeo Gar, 
Tl! or M®P! mrapéxer Oar), and in 1332 b 1 
(I? peraBadetv, I! or M*P! pera Bddrevw). 

In 1267 b 25 I cannot share Prof. 
Susemihl’s preference for the reading of I’ 
Tptxav Te TAHOE Kal Kopys: that of IP, tpyyov 
te wAnOGeL Kat KOopw TodvTEAEt, Seems to me 
to be better. Is not xoyns here probably a 
various reading for tpiyav which has usurped 
the place of kéopw woduvteAct? I explain 
kbp ToAvTEEt eo OTos edTeAods by supposing 
one of Hippodamus’ eccentricities to have 
been the expensive adornment of inexpensive 
garments, and compare (Vol. II. p. 297) 
Rhet. 3, 7, 1408 a 11,768 dvadoyov éorw, eav 
pyre TEept eddyxuv adtoxaBddus A€yynTaL pyre 
Tept edteAGv cepvas, pnd eri TO ecvredct 
évépare ery Kdopos* ct O€ pH, Kopwdia hatveTat, 
olov tovet KXcopav: épotws yap eva deve Kat 
ei eireev Gv 6 TOTVLG OUK). 

As to 1269 b 6, where II! have zepa:Pots 
and II? zepparBots, 1 ought undoubtedly to 
have mentioned this difference of reading, 
just as I ought to have mentioned the 
difference of reading in 1267 a 35 and 1268 
a 6 sg. Prof. Susemihl does not give his 
reasons for decidedly preferring the reading 
of I. I am open to conviction on the 
subject, but, so far as I see at present, I 
incline to adhere to Ieppa:Bois. No doubt 
coins of the fifth century B.c. bear the 
inscription ITEPA and thus support the form 
Mepa:Bo, but in an Attic inscription referring 
to events of B.c. 323-2 and probably dating 
from that year (Dittenberger, Sy//. Inser. 
Gr. No. 118) we find the form [Ile]ppa:Bar, 
so that this form may well have tended to 

ya 
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take the place of the other in Aristotle’s 
day. Meisterhans (Grammatik der att. 
Inschriften, ed. 2, p. 74) includes MepparBia 
among the words which ‘doppeltes Rho 
verlangen,’ and Classen reads MepparBiav and 
MepparBoi in Thue. 4, 78, adding in his note 
that ‘die Schreibung mit doppeltem p ist 
durch Aesch, Suppl. 253 (256) gesichert.’ 

In 1271 a 20 the reading preferred by 
Prof. Susemihl is supported not by IT (@e. 
CMSP'), but only by [, and even as to that 
there is a doubt, for Vet. Int., who has 
‘etsi’ for piv, may after all not have found 
xavin I. Iam still disposed to think that 
GAAX piv Berry ye, the reading of all the 
other MSS., is right. “AAAG pujpy...ye, ‘ but 
certainly,’ is a phrase of very frequent 
occurrence in the Politics. Compare with 
1271 a 18—22 [epi Nedryrtos cai Typws 2, 
468 a 31, 8v iw 8 airiay ra pev od dvvatau 
duaipovpeva Lhv, Ta O arodureverar TOV puTdv, 
€repos Eatat Adyos* GAN’ Spoiws Exe KaTA YE 
TOvTO Ta TE PTA Kal TO TOV evTOpwr yévos. 

I incline on the whole to adopt the reading 
of I? in 1264 b 31, 1265 b 29, and 1268 b 
12 also, but as in these three passages there 
is more room for doubt, and I am anxious to 
do all possible justice to II’, I will abstain 
from counting them on the side of IP. 
Here II’ unquestionably offer the easier 
reading, but in all three passages we 
can more readily understand the reading of 
It! taking the place of that of II? than the 
reading of II? being substituted for that of 
I. In 1264 b 31 the difficult reading yap 
might easily pass into d¢, just as a difficult 
yap passes in II! into 6é in 1329 b 13, but it 
is not very likely that an original 6€ would 
be exchange for yap. I take yap in 1264 
b 31 to introduce a justification of what has 
just been said, that the Platonic Socrates in 
the ‘ Republic’ does explain ris toAurelas THY 
TagwW. As to 1268 b 12, I confess that after 
giving full consideration to Prof. Susemihl’s 
remarks I still regard 6 wév as more likely 
to be the original reading than pev 6. Take 
as an instanceof a similar displacement of 
pev Meteor. 1, 3, 340 a 13, duadepa & odderv 
ovd «& Tis Pyoe pev py ylyverOa Tatra e€ 
GAAjAwv, toa pevtor THY OvVapLy civar, Where 
pev should logically follow yiyverOa, not 
ojo. We can far more readily imagine a 
copyist correcting this irregularity than 
introducing it into the text. In 1265 b 29 
II’ have ei pev ovv os KowordTny TavTHV 
Karoo Kend Ler Tats ToAcot TOV GAAWY TodLTELOV, 
while II? have roActetay in place of roAtredv. 
For the reading of II? compare 1328 b 27, 
Kal €xaoTov oe Tov c«ipnwevwv. A Latin 
parallel may be found in Sallust, eld. 
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Lugurth. 19, 7, pleraque ex Punicis oppida, 
and 30, 4, unam ex tam multis orationem 
eius. No doubt we expect wodrtetav to be 
placed nearer to koworarnv, which goes with 
it, but peculiarities in the order of words 
are not rare in the Politics (see my notes on 
1255 a 21, 1261 a 27 subd jin., and 1265 b 
15). If we bear in mind the tendency of 
MSS. to place adjacent words in the same 
case, we shall readily understand how 


wodtrefav could become wodrredy, but it is 


less easy to understand zodiradév being 
converted into woXitedav. I will, however, 
as I have said, leave 1264 b 31, 1265 b 29, 
and 1268 b 12 uncounted, and count on 
the side of II? only the five passages pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Place these five variations of reading to 
the credit of I? and 1263 a 23 to that of 
II', and the total of II?, which was 59, be- 
comes 64, while that of IL! stands at 35. 
Nine passages, including 13 variations of 
reading, remain, and even if we were to 
range them all on the side of If', which I 
am not prepared to do, Il* would still have 
the advantage. The nine passages are— 
1261 a 27, 1262 a 3 (two variations of read- 
ing), 1265 a 16, 33 sq. (four variations), 1268 
a6 89.,.20, 1272 by3i, 12 aeb 26% s9-5) ere 
b 41. I have expressed in my critical note 
on 1261 a 27 the doubt which I feel as to 
the true reading in that passage. It is 
difficult to say whether IT are right in adding 

vy in ‘1262 a 3 and kai in 1268 a 25, or II? 
in omitting these small words. In 1268 
a 6 sq., where II! have éri dé vopov éerifa and 
II? éréMer dé vopov, it is doubtful which are 
right, though H* may well be so, for the 
other items of Hippodamus’ legislation 
are introduced simply by éé. After 
reading Prof. Susemihl’s remarks I quite see 
that there is much to be said for the reading 
of It in 1271 b 37 and 1273 b 41,! and for 
that of [T (backed by the authority, which 
is not great, of a pale ink correction in P!) 
in 1265 a 16. 

[ have already said (Vol. I. p. 358) that I 
regard the question of the true reading in 

1272 b 8 sg. (where I am glad to see that 
Prof. Susemihl now accepts a duvarav from 
Il”) as a very doubtful one. ‘The same thing 
may be said of 1265 a 33 sg. In both these 
passages the authority of II! is somewhat 
weakened by their retention of a part of the 


1 In 1271 b 37 I have tov wep) Tpidmiov tTémov Kal 
‘Pddov : TI? have ‘Pddoy in place of ‘Pédov. T' may 
be right, yet an original ‘Pédov might easily become 
‘Pddov, looking to the tendency of copyists to place 
adjacent words in the same case. The same thing 
holds as to number in 1273 b 41. 
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version of II? (éxdérepov in 1265 a 33 and 
érav in 1272 b 8) which is not consistent 
with the remainder of the reading they offer, 
though it is in complete accordance with the 
reading offered by I?. When II’ and II” 
agree in a reading, their testimony has very 
considerable weight, and I hesitate to alter 
the part of the version on which they agree 
—the part which stands on the surer founda- 
tion—in order to accept the part of the 
version which is offered only by II’, especially 
when the complete version of I” is a possible 
version. I confess I think that the version 
of I? is a possible one both in 1265 a 33 sq. 
and in 1272 b 8 sg. As to the former pas- 
sage, where I take Bonitz in the Index 
Aristotelicus to adopt the reading of TI? and 
Bekker, which I also have adopted, Prof. 
Susemihl argues that on the contrary Bonitz 
‘dedita opera prorsus tacet de huius loci 
lectione.’ The words of Bonitz in Ind. 
Aristot. 26 a 43 are—‘ 77 dixavocvvy aKodov- 
Ootow ai dAXae dperai, Pol. 3, 13, 1285 a 39’ 
[a misprint for 1283 a 39], ‘ Eth. Eud. 3, 5, 
1232'a 31, ct. Pol. 2, 6,1265 a 34” That 
the text of 1265 a 33 sq. which Bonitz here, 
no doubt tacitly, adopts is that of the 
Berlin Academy edition of Aristotle’s works 
(Bekk.') I infer from his Preface to the 
Index, page v., where he says, ‘ Qui nunc pro- 
ponitur Index, quoniam pars est Academicae 
Aristotelis editionis, et textwm eius editionis 
et paginarum versuumque numerum sequi- 
tur.’ Bonitz says (s. v. dxodovfety, 26 a 25), 
‘sequi videtur causam effectus, propositiones 
conclusio, conditiones id quod ex iis suspen- 
sum est, substantiam accidens ; de his ration- 
ibus dxoAovbety usurpatur,’ but he does not 
tell us under which of these four heads he 
brings the use of dxoAovetv in 1265 a 33 sq. ; 
he may possibly bring it under the third. I 
find little to object to in Sepulveda’s ren- 
dering—‘ quorum hoc per se deliciosae, illud 
laboriosae vitae comes est.’ 

I should have felt no hesitation in 
adopting Prof. Susemihl’s emendation of 
dvopotous for 8’ ds épotovs in 1261 b 2 sqq., if 
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the change of dy into 8 és had been more 
easily explainable. I have adopted at least 
six emendations in the first two books of 
the Politics (1257 b 33, 1263 a 13, 1266 a 
18, 1270 b 22, 1274 b 7, 20), and I expect 
to adopt not a few more in other books. 
Than a certain, or practically certain, emen- 
dation few things are more welcome. But I 
often feel, as to the Politics especially, the 
truth of a remark made by Prof. Gomperz 
in a paper on the Fragments of the Greek 
Tragic Poets, ‘Wenn das halbe Nachdenken 
uns von der Ueberlieferung entfernt, so 
leitet das ganze (wie so hiufig) wieder zu 
ihr zuriick.’ In the Politics we have to do, 
as Prof. Susemihl has himself well said (ed. 
1882, Praef. p. xxvi.), with ‘librum celerrime 
scriptum, nequaquam diligenter ubique 
elaboratum, incohatum potius quam perfec- 
tum.’ The Politics is written in an easy 
careless style, a style far more ‘unkempt’ 
than that of the Nicomachean Ethics. In 
studying a work of this kind we frequently 
find ourselves first strongly tempted to 
emend, and on second thoughts disposed to 
stay our hand. 

We should be better able than we are to 
judge when to emend and when not to 
emend, and also how to emend, if we had 
at our command an Aristotelian Syntax, or 
better still a study of Aristotle’s manner 
of writing in all its details. The work 
done by Vahlen in his edition of the Poetics 
and by Eucken in his treatises on Aris- 
totle’s use of particles and prepositions (to 
name no other writers) needs to be carried 
further. We have a Homeric Grammar and 
a Grammar of the Attic Inscriptions: a 
well-executed Aristotelian Grammar would 
be a great boon. 

I will only point out in conclusion that 
not a step could have been taken in the 
inquiry with which we have been engaged 
in the foregoing pages without the aid of 
Prof. Susemihl’s invaluable apparatus 
criticus. 


W. L. NEWMAN. 





THE DATE OF 


Tue difficulties about this date are notori- 
ous. Luke puts the birth of John in the 
reign of Herod, i. 5, and implies that the 
birth of Christ was only a few months after 
the birth of John. And here he agrees with 
Matthew, who puts the birth of Christ in 
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the reign of Herod, ii. 1, and the return 
from Egypt in the reign of Archelaos, soon 
after Herod’s death, ii. 22. 3ut subse- 
quently Luke puts the birth of Christ at 
the time of the taxing under Quirinius, ii. 
1. And then he says that Christ was about 
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thirty years old in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, iii. 1, 23. 

The profane chronology of these years is 
clear enough. Herod died in the spring of 
4 p.c., and was succeeded by Archelaos. 
Archelaos was deposed in the autumn of 
6 A.p., and Quirinius then came to Judaea. 
The fifteenth year of Tiberius ran from the 
summer of 28 to the summer of 29 A.D. 
Consequently, any one born before the death 
of Herod, must have been over thirty-one 
at the beginning of that year and over 
thirty-two at the end; while any one born 
after the deposition of Archelaos, must 
have been under twenty-two at the begin- 
ning of that year, under twenty-three at 
the end, and still under thirty when Pilate 
quitted Judaea at the end of 35 or beginning 
of 36 A.D. 

Hardly anything is gained by supposing 
that Quirinius was twice in Syria as governor, 
and must be the personage to whom the 
Tivoli inscription refers, C./.Z. xiv. 3613, 5, 
pro consul Asiam provinciam op...... 6, divi 
Augusti [ilterum Syriam et Ph eee bbe 
years 3 and 2 B.c. are the only years avail- 
able for his first term of office: see 
Mommsen, Res gestae divi Augusti, p. 166, 
ed. 1883. Now, any one who attained the 
age of thirty in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
must have been born in 3 or 2 B.c. But 
any one born in 3 or 2 B.c., was born after 
the death of Herod. And any one born in 
3 or 2 B.c., was born before the taxing ; for 
any such taxing was impossible until 
Judaea was brought within the Roman 
province by the deposition of Archelaos. 

The popular explanation is that Christ 
was born quite at the end of Herod’s reign, 
and thus was not much more than thirty-one 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius; so that 
Luke is justified in saying that Christ was 
then about thirty years old. This is plau- 
sible. But then comes ian assertion that, 
besides the taxing under Quirinius in 6 .D., 
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there had been another taxing before 
Herod died ; and that Luke is referring to 
this. There is not a scrap of evidence in 
support of that assertion! 

Luke seems really to be quoting two 
traditions that are irreconcilable, one of 
them putting the Nativity before the death 
of Herod, and the other putting it after the 
deposition of Archelaos. And, unless some 
tradition was current that Christ was far 
younger than is usually supposed, there is 
no accounting for one of the characteristics 
of early Christian art. 

In almost all the earliest reliefs and 
frescos and mosaics Christ is represented 
as a beardless youth, hardly past boyhood, 
and quite unlike the bearded adult repre- 
sented in works of later date. Take, for 
example, the reliefs on the sarcophagi of 
Bassus and Probus in 8. Peter’s at Rome ; 
the mosaics in the apse of 8. Vitale and the 
dome of 8. Maria in Cosmedin at Ravenna ; 
and the earlier frescos in the catacombs of 
Callistos and Domitilla near Rome. Some 
of these early works may perhaps be due to 
pagan artists, who were thinking of the 
Good Shepherd as Hermes Kriophoros, and 
comparing Christ to Orpheus or Adonis or 
Antinoos. But the Christians would never 
have accepted these works, unless they had 
a tradition of their own that Christ died 
young ; and such a tradition seems to be 
implied in Luke’s statement about the 
taxing under Quirinius. 

Crecii Torr, » 


1 No doubt, Tertullian connects the birth of 
Christ with a taxing under Sentius Saturninus— 
adv. Marcionem, iv. 19—and this Saturninus was 
governor of Syria some years before Herod died. 
But here Tertullian can only be misquoting Justin, 
who uses the same expressions about the taxing 
under Quirinius, apologia, i. 34. And elsewhere 
Tertullian puts the birth of Christ fifteen years 
before the death of Augustus—adv. Judacos, 8—thus 
putting it in 2 B.c., fully two years after the death 
of Herod. 


se 


COLLATION OF THE MADRID MS. OF MANILIUS (M. 31 BIBL. NAZION.). 
WITH THE TEXT OF JACOB, BERLIN, 1846. 


[For a detailed account and criticism of 
the Madrid MS. I may refer to my article 
in Hermathena xix. pp. 161-186 (1893). 

Boox I. 


In a modern hand Manilii Astronomicon & 
Statii Papinii Sylvae & Asconius Pedianus 


in Ciceronem & Valerii Flacci nonnulla. 
Then immediately— _ 
[Fol. 1*]—83 Et qdceug3 sagax temptando 


repperit usus 84 comta (so m. pr. then 
t 


um 

a) laeta marg. electa dederunt 86 E ¢ 
e 

88 incaefum nauita 89 int” 


i 
87 Ee 
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ce 
comercia 90 ex aliis alia pros. 91 uolue- 
rum 93 Sollicitare 96 imp. 97 coepit- 
que profundam 98 Naturam rerum 
causis (so m. pr. then % (sic) has been added 


a 
before rerum and causis changed to causis) 
100 est. 101 tremesceret 103 Peruidit 
¥a4 (sic, with a line through, another beneath) 
soluitque animis m. rerum 105 solitum 
mentis 106 dedux 108 cdphendere 
celum 109 Actribuitque 111lad num(in 
left marg. numeri, in paler ink : the hand is 


of the most formal type, forclearness) 112 
uariis 115 contigat After 117 DE 
ORIGINE MVNDI:— 118 Et quoniam 128 


unde ** reditura (sic) 129 secula mille (so 
m. pr. corrected by a different hand which has 
written close to it at the right mille, draw- 
ing a line through mlle) 130 poene ex 
nichilo summum est nichilumque 134 
fingin (or fingun) seemingly the m. pr., a t 


has been added later 135 hoc 137 A%t 

flamina, but “ seems later. 138 umor 
m. pr., afterwards" added above _— dium per 
quattuor 139 prohibetque 140 quic 
quam creantur. 141 "umida (" later) 


143 Quem nexus labilis 144 rapacia 
145 Quod latet et tantum supra est homi- 
numque diumque 147 quectque tamen 
148 Conuenit  coline marg. ordine 150 


e 
still. 
tantis 


152 intenuis 155 flatusque na- 
156 Aequore perfundit (sic) (stroke 
coeval) 157 exhalet tenuis 158 Aere- 
que 160 arenis 162 "umor (h coeval) 
163 fetata struxerunt equora 164 
tluuidum 166 Exiliit 167 mediam 
tenet 170 necaderet 171 Letaque con- 
tractis 172  corcurrendo m. pr., changed 
into cot in longius 174 sub 


175 Foebus 176 Lunayle 
changed to wu) submersos 
179 non uno 


euntibus 

(second n 
178 Hesperos inmenso 
180 suspsa marg. suspensa 181 caderet 
subeat 184 assiduos 185 secula 186 
foeb’cat marg. foebus eat 190 quod t. 
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monstrant. 192 ortus ad ortus. 193 
occasum ne obitus caelum et cum sole per- 
hennet. After 193 QVARE - TERRA - SIT- 
ROTVYNDA 194 Nec uero tibi natura 
widen (sic) ad miranda uideri! 197 motug 
cursusque (strokes coeval) 200 stelie 
203 et toto 207 terensmurg. teretes (later) 
209 querentis 210 ignis 211 eterna 
212 nec fings (sic) 214 Sic stellas gl. manent 


mundumque figurant 216 canopo (¥ in 
rather paler ink) 217 Donec adeiacas ? (so 
the seribe: im the marg. a much later hand 
has written niliacas) 218 querent helicen 
220 terre uisusquecoherent 221 glome- 
rabilis 222 deticit 223 Non omnis 

confundit sidera gs (sie) 224 querunt 

g's (sic). [In both vv. a later hand has 
written in marg. gentes] 227 Seraque 
228 forent (.coeval) semel et orta (sic) 


229 toti 233 accliuis p. declinia 234 
giros 236 g’s 237 adortos (so the 
seribe: a corrector has added ... below 


ortos, and written arctos in marg. on right) 


239 uidetus changed to uidetur 243 exitat 
u 
orbes, so the scribe: ex°itat and orbes later 


245 locamus 246 Potus distringuet al- 
i 

tered to Po? tus distringu¢t 251 tacta, 

corrected later to tac'ta 252 Multa 


(then quod is_ struck 
written before Multa 


quod in cunctas 


through and Kt 


253 Alter ut 255 lucentis 262 as 
Jac. 264 adm. 265 nocantem 267 
tum cum 269 contento ares (sic) dirigit 
arcu 271 augusto 272 inflexa defun- 
dit urna 274 cludentis (c half erased) 
275 Atque consurgit 276 que mundo 
277 imoque 278 In diuersa situ 281 


Siderens (but the penultimate letter is 
badly formed) 282 immotus apt ille (sic) 
284 conspicit 285 stat robere corporis 
ei’ (’ perhaps later) 290 posset 
Rogiyson ELtis. 


1 Fort. Nec uero admiranda tibi natura uideri. 
2 Seemingly for isiacas. 


(Lo be continued.) 


METHODIUS, BISHOP OF OLYMPOS. 


A writer in the Church Quarterly Review, 
April 1893, p. 54, speaking of the old 
question as to whether Methodius, bishop 
of Olympos, was ever bishop of Tyre, says 


‘Zahn has found evidence from Strabo that 
Olympos in Lycia also bore the name of 
®Powrkors, and he plausibly conjectures that 
Jerome came to make Methodius a 
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Phoenician bishop from having hastily read 
a description of him as ’OAvprov THs Avkias 
Tov Kat Pouwrxovvros éxioKxoros. I have not 
access to Zahn’s argument ; but I think that 
a simpler and more probable explanation, 
differing to no very great extent from 
Zahn’s, is furnished by the facts mentioned 
on p. 425 of my Historical Geography of Asia 


Minor, and in the table of Lycian bishoprics , 


there given. 

In that book I have had frequent occasion 
to speak of the habit of uniting two neigh- 
bouring places under one bishop, and styling 
him sometimes by the name of one place, 
sometimes of another. When the title is 
fully and correctly given, it includes both— 
thus we find 6 Ilwdpwv xat (X)dvpov and 
many similar cases. In the table of Lycian 
bishops facing p. 424 of the Histor. Geogr. 
it will be seen that 6 ’OAvurou in some 


Eur. Bacch. 1058—1062. 
IlevOeds 8 6 tAjpwv, OjAv ody dpOv 6xXov, 


» > > a 
eee Todd * @ E€v’, OV pev EoTaper, 

> 2€ - 4d lh? 56 oh, 
ovK €€uxvotpat paivadwv Toro volo 
¥ 2 apo \ X 2\ 7 e , 
bxGov 8 éereuPas 7H eAarnv vavxeva 
loon’ av opOGs pawadwv aia ypoupytav. 


V. 1060 is notoriously corrupt and con- 
sequently multum et diu vexatus. The 
situation is a plain one, and so is the 
general sense of the verse. All the conjec- 
tures down to Professor Tyrrell’s are of a 
desperate character. They all emend both 
the words obelized (not designedly of course, 
so far as they accept Estienne’s text) ; but 
the one horn of the verbal dilemma is 
generally grasped more tenaciously than the 
other. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, and 
so Heath and Hermann read decors for door: 
but the acceptance of vofwy was left for the 
latest of the értyovo.. Let us now try the 
justly favourite device of ‘put yourself in 
his place’ and see what Pentheus would 
naturally have said, or what you would have 
said, had you been Pentheus. Poor Pen- 
theus ! he cannot see the women; he is im- 
patient. ‘ Where we stand I can’t begin to 
see anything of the maenads. If I could 
only mount a hill or climb a tree I could 
get a fine view of the maenads’ rascality.’ 
The words however do not emphasize suf- 
ficiently, with any of the conjectures thus 
far offered (except Elmsley’s dcov 7066), 
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Notitiae corresponds to 6 Powixwv in others. 
The full title therefore was 6 ‘OAvpov Kat 
Powixwv, and this misled Jerome into the 
belief that Methodius ‘afterwards became 
bishop of Tyre’ in Phoenicia. Mount 
Phoinikous was near the town of Olympos, 
and it is quite natural and probable that a 
settlement on the mountain took the name 
of the mountain and was united under the 
same bishop with Olympos. So, e.g., we find 
Telmessos and the island Makre united 
under one bishop. In times of trouble the 
island may have been safer; gradually the 
name Makre established itself for the 
bishopric , and now the site of Telmessos is 
called Makre. So Phoinika is substituted 
for Olympos in the latest -Votitiae: it 
probably had the stronger and safer 
situation on the mountain. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


the exertion that Pentheus has been making 
to no purpose—his disappointed efforts. 
The despairing ‘I can’t though I want to’ 
does not—mea quidem sententia of course— 
come out strongly enough. Having thus 
tried to prepare the way, I accept dacots, 
reject vddwv (the nomen is here an omen), 
and try to find another solution of the 
difficulty. The end of the verse must have 
been badly preserved indeed to admit of 
even a scribe’s writing ovo. vdGwv ; but there 
must have been something there. The 
hypothesis of the omission of one of twain 
would seem necessary to explain dco. for 
dccos. But vddwv does not begin with C in 
the alphabet of our dernier ressort—nor 
with anything like it. But though 
OCCOICNOOWN will not serve our 


purpose OCCOICOONWN will; and here 
I think we have the clue to the solution. . 
Not to stretch out a long speech, I would 
rewrite the verse thus: 


obk eétxvetoOar pawddwv doco chevo. 


Mortimer Lamson EARLE. 
Barnard College, New York. 


x * 
* 
Ath. Pol. Chap. 48. 


kav Tus eANiry Kataoryv, evtetbev yeyparrat, 
kat durdoby dvayKn TO CAAapbev KataBadrAew 7) 


dedeobar. 
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I have been waiting for the appearance 
of Dr. Sandys’ edition before offering a 
note on this passage. Dr. Sandys prints 
evradd’ eyyéyparrat for evreiev yéyparrat, and 
gives the following notes: €AAiry kataBohyv, 
‘fail to pay an instalment.’ évraié’ éyye 
yparra, ‘it is entered in this document’ ; 
this seems preferable to évreddev yéypartat, 
‘2 note is made of it from this record’ (K.). 
When I first read this passage in Mr. 
Kenyon’s edition I understood the meaning 
to be as follows ; ‘and if any one falls short 
in respect of an instalment (=fails to pay 
it in full), from that point (¢.e. the point at 
which the short payment is reckoned) an 
entry is made (=the amount of shortage is 
registered), and he has to pay up the 
balance in duplicate or suffer imprisonment.’ 

This procedure was devised, not so much 
against those who failed to pay an instal- 
ment altogether, as against those who 
pretended to have brought their full instal- 
ment, and after a deal of shuffling and 
fumbling produced something short of the 
full payment, and either endeavoured to get 
off the payment of the balance, or promised 
to bring it another time, to be again 
probably forgotten. 


F. T. Rickarps. 
Bombay. 


Cic. Aidt. v. 12. 

Cuius studium in legendo non erectum 
Themistocli fuga redituque retinetur ! 

This is evidently either a slip of the 
memory, or rather pen, on the part of 
Cicero, or the passage is corrupt. Schutz 
proposes ‘ Themistoclis fuga, Alcibiadis fuga 


REMARKS ON THE 


I sHoutp like to publish in advance of 


my edition afew remarks on the text of 
Herodas : 


I. 7. I read MHT. xadev—ris éorw; 
‘ Ask the visitor to come in :—who is it ?’ 
xaXeiv is properly used of inviting a visitor ; 
ef. e.g. Lucian i. 40, and especially Chariton 
Pili 2..%, p- 00, 6. 

I. 58. éd’ jpépy as Hes. Op. 102. 

IL. 20. Kadi xaujyv ? 

ILI. 55.  orjpos. 

IV. 94. The unmeaning AW! or AW! 


should, I believe, be MOI. The appearance 
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redituque.’ Professor Tyrreil ‘ Themistoclis 
fuga, Coriolani fuga redituque.’ It may be 
objected to the former that there was 
nothing specially moving in the return of 
Alcibiades: to the latter that Coriolanus 
never returned from banishment in the 
ordinary sense. He returned as a hostile 
conqueror: and the fact that Cicero else- 
where compares him to Themistocles is an 
argument against the introduction of his 
name here, where he would be contrasted 
with Themistocles. I cannot find that the 
return of Aristides, one of the most moving 
passages in Greek history, has been thought 
of: and I have little doubt that Cicero 
either accidentally wrote Zhemistocli for 
Aristidi or wrote Themistoclis fuga, fuga 
Aristidi redituque. The omission of 
Aristidi is fairly accounted for by the 
similarity of the neighbouring letters. 


ARTHUR PALMER. 


* * 
* 


dpaordyov. In the Archiv fiir lateinische 
Lexikoyraphie, viii, A. Funck cites and 
emends many glosses from the great collection 
of Loewe and Goetz. On p. 379 n. 86 he 
confesses himself puzzled where a moment's 
reflexion ought to have resolved his doubt. 
After citing ii 435 17 oravordéyov mali- 
barbis, he remarks ‘ oravos fiir oTavoTwMyov 
ist griechischen Lexicis bekannt ; was aber 
das griechische dpeoréyov i 329 63 (‘de 
natura corporis humani’) mit malibarbius 
erklirt, bedeutet, sehe ich nicht.’ As 
Liddell and Scott have ten Greek compounds 
beginning with dpao-, we need not hesitate 
to see here an eleventh, dpatotwyov. 


J EB NE 


TEXT OF HERODAS. 


of MOI in the facsimile at vii. 102 will 
show how easily the error might be made. 
In V. 43, where both Buecheler and 
Crusius have an unmetrical éav, I incline to 
think Danielssohn right in suggesting <r7> 
co. dv, co. being elided: though I suspect 
the present text to have been caused rather 
Ol 
by THIC ON. The Herodotean use confirms 
me: see Hdt. i. 151, ii. 29, v. 33, vi. 74, ix. 
11, 66. 
VI. 102. Before KHN comes, I think, 


not Al but FAP. 
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VII. 17. Probably dvw[@ev.—a pdxap (or 
dABia) Myr |pot, ot épy’ erower@. Cf. Kur. 
Jr. 446, Anth. Append. Cougny vi. 46, 
Philostr. Hp. 54, Aristoph. fr. 488, Theocr. 
xv. 146. 

VII. 54. The solution of the puzzling 
traces in the MS. may be de? pad’ és y’ & 
yobeicas tpeas ame\Ociv. ‘You must be 
pleased in respect of one (thing or pair) 
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before you go.’ The scribe appears to have 
written FENNHOEICAC which would be a 
very natural error for TENHCOEICAC. 
Tt looks as though a distinguishing mark 
had afterwards been added between A and 
€, and a C inserted between } and @. 


Warer HEADILAM. 





EDITIONS OF THE 


Classical Texts from Papyri in the British 
Museum, including the newly discovered 
poems of Herodas, edited by F. G. 
Kenyon, M.A. By order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 1891. 

HPQNAOY MIMIAMBOI. JHerondas, a first 
recension, by WitLtaM GuNION RUTHER- 
rorp, M.A., LL.D. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1891. 

HPQAOY MIMIAMBOI. Herodas, Facsimile 
of Papyrus CXXXV. inthe British Museum. 
by order of the Trustees. 1892. 

Herondae Mimiambi. Edidit FRANciscus 
BuecHeter. Bonnae, 1892. Mk. 2.40. 

——— —: exemplum iteratum. 1892. 

Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben des 
Herondas : von Orro Crusius. Leipzig, 
1892, Mk. 6. 

Herondae Mimiambi. Edidit Orro Crustus. 
(Bibliotheca Teubneriana) Lipsiae, 1892. 
Mk. 2.40. 





Tv is a matter for national congratulation 
that the British Museum has secured two 
such treasures as the papyrus-manuscripts 
of the "A@yvatwv Moditeta and the Mumes of 
Herondas. There is every probability that 
papyri will more and more form a most 
valuable portion of ail great collections of 
manuscripts; and, however fortune may 
change in the future, the British Museum 
would now be recognized as surpassed in 
this respect by no other library. Before 
the Herondas was acquired, Prof. Blass 
(in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, vol. i. ed. 2) 
reckoned the Naples and London collections 
together as forming a first class; but even 
though the Epicurean’s library from Hercu- 
laneum were fully decipherable, its contents 
hardly attain to the height of varied 
interest to which our papyri can lay just 
claims. The collections at Leyden and 
Berlin contain, as far as is known, little of 
literary importance: apart from the new 
speech of Hyperides, the same may be said 
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of the Paris collection; and the Archduke 
Rainer’s many thousand papyri at Vienna 
(though such things as the musical score to 
a chorus of Euripides are of high interest, 
and we are promised sixty more lines of 
Callimachus’ Hecale) are mostly so fragmen- 
tary that they stimulate curiosity rather 
than satisfy it. 

Official publications from all these collec- 
tions have earned the gratitude of scholars : 
but an English review may refer to the 
compliment paid by Prof. Diels (in Deutsch. 
Literaturz. 1891, no. 39) to the admirable 
and exceptional promptitude with which 
both the Aristotle and the Herondas have 
been given to the world. 

In the Academy of Oct. 11, 1890, Professor 
Sayce published a transcript of a page and 
two lines of the Herondas. These turn out 
to be col. 41 and fragment 1, lines 3-4, 2.¢. 
mimes 7, 116-129 and 8, 1-3, 6-7. The 
beginnings of the lines were not given, and 
it was barely possible even to guess at the 
significance of the passage. 

The reputation Mr. Kenyon deserved and 
gained from his work on the ’A@nvaiwv 
TloAurefa was a guarantee of his success in 
the easier task of deciphering Herondas. 
The author’s name does not occur in the 
manuscript, but it contains three passages 
quoted by Stobaeus (none with perfect accu- 
racy), and two or three others quoted in 
ancient lexica and collections of proverbs, 
from Herondas. The transcript, accompanied 
by notes giving the minutiae of the MS. 
readings, is of course accurate to a degree: 
though here and there the untrained reader 
at all events may hesitate or withhold 
assent, and occasionally the facsimile shows 
beyond dispute that a certain reading has 
been missed, as in 1.68 where xatarAwow is 
undoubted for the xatawAdles of the tran- 
script. Something might be said for the 
plan of publishing the facsimile along with 
the transcript : a good deal of vain thought 
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and conjecture would have been saved if 
this had been done. 

Dr. Rutherford’s edition appeared almost 
simultaneously with the transcript, and was 
apparently based on the transcript only. 
This edition was the first attempt to give 
the distribution of speakers, to mark punc- 
tuation, and generally to give the author in 
a readable form. It supposes that the 
reader will have the transcript before him. 
This supposition gives the excuse and the 
corrective for the fault of the edition—a 
fault for which Dr. Rutherford has been 
sufficiently criticized—disregard of the 
manuscript and consequent licence of con- 
jecture. Take the opening lines: Dr. 
Rutherford fills up line 1 with O[péioo|a, 
which is certain, and line 9 with ri ad 6[eds 
xpo|s avOpmmous ; which is not only certain, 
but brilliant, however easy it may seem 
when once done; but in line 2 he alters 
rap ipewv into wap ieas, and in line 3 he 
writes épade for ecwde of the transcript. 
In this last case the facsimile would have 
probably set him on the right track: it 
gives the plain stop after @vpyv, which the 
transcript neglects, and which must have a 
meaning: but the zap jpewvt If rap 
peas was the original reading, how could 
it have been corrupted into zap’ jpéwv 4 
There is a deep difference between dilterent 
men’s minds on such points: but nothing 
will seem less probable to most readers than 
that such a change should have happened. 
The speakers are generally characterized, by 
hint or otherwise, as early as possible in 
each mime: and here no doubt Metriche is 
made to allude to her country-house in the 
second line. She is one of the few respect- 
able characters in the book: and_ her 
property and position are implied at once. 

Dr. Rutherford’s work has the boldness, 
without the caution, of the good pioneer. 
Those conjectures of his that have been 
adopted imply only the slightest departure, 
if any, from the manuscript. Where other 
scholars have allowed themselves as much 
freedom as he, they have had no more success. 
Some of his proposals that have been rejected 
may yet be adopted, as the ingenious jv 
odpnyis in 1. 55, which Prof. A. Palmer 
approves : but that needs no change from the 
MS. 

His notes are clear and vigorous: there 
is no mistaking his meaning, and there is 
no supertiuous matter. Whether we agree 
with him or not, the first attempt to explain 
the author, without scholia, from internal 
evidence only, demands and should receive 
a special respect. 
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The first impression was soon exhausted, 
and Dr. Rutherford issued a second, which 
is also out of print some time ago. Several 
corrections were introduced, both in text 
and notes, in this reprint : but the character 
of the editing was naturally unchanged, 
marks of haste still remained (e.g. cv un- 
accented in l. 3, réAawad ov in 1. 36), and 
such strange proposals as yev7 odoce in 4. 48 
were not withdrawn. 

Immediately after the appearance of the 
transcript and of Dr. Rutherford’s edition 
there began what Prof. Crusius calls an 
‘acerrima velitatio’ of scholars conjecturing 
and explaining. In England valuable 
proposals were made by Canon Hicks, Mr. 
Robinson Ellis, Dr. Jackson, Prof. A. 
Palmer, Mr. Walter Headlam, Mr. E. W. 
B. Nicholson and others. Mr. Nicholson’s 
letters to the Academy were mainly devoted 
to a keen defence of MS. readings against 
Dr. Rutherford. 

Without exception, it may be said, the 
conjectures that have stood the test of 
examination are those that come nearest to 
the manuscript. In some cases, a conjecture 
turned out to be the reading of the papyrus, 
or, as in 1. 80,a conjecture that filled up the 
line received its confirmation from a farther 
examination of the MS. 

Several editions of separate mimes were 
published in periodicals: Biicheler gave the 
first mime in Rhein. Museum, Kaibel the 
fourth and sixth in Hermes, Gercke and 
Giinther the third in the Wochenschrift fiir 
Klass. Philologie. 

The second complete edition was published 
by Prof. H. van Herwerden of Utrecht in 
Mnemosyne early in 1892. The editor gives 
pressure of time as his reason for preferring 
the pages of that well-known periodical to 
a separate publication of the mimes, and 
expresses obligations to van Leeuwen for the 
removal of the misprints, which he says 
‘scripta mea cum multo meo detrimento 
corrumpere solent.’ The edition contains 
notes, critical and explanatory, and as it 
follows the transcript (the facsimile was not 
issued in time to be used) much more closely 
than Dr. Rutherford had done, it marks a 
distinct advance towards a received text. 
It does not appear that many independent 
corrections are due to van Herwerden. His 
‘facile Atticism,’ as Dr. Rutherford has 
called it, has made him the best follower of 
Cobet: but the special qualities of the 
Dutch school are not called for in Herondas, 
and he has felt rightly that explanation is 
needed more than conjecture, withdrawing 
several proposals he had formerly published 
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in the Berlin Phil. Woch. He believes that 
the mimes were meant for representation 
on the stage, the meaning being often brought 
out by the acting: and he suggests that the 
papyrus was copied from an older manuscript 
in a difficult cursive hand. 

An edition published by the veteran 
scholar, Prof. Biicheler, in February 1892 
was soon sold off, and a re-issue swith a few 
additions and corrections appeared in March, 
For nearly the whole book the facsimile was 
available by the time when the first issue 
appeared: xatat\wow is of course read 
without remark in 1. 68 and there is a tone 
of greater confidence in the general correct- 
ness of the MS. readings. The speakers’ 
names are not given in the text, tapaypador 
being used instead. This was, no doubt, the 
old Greek way : but there will be a general 
hope that the example set by such distin- 
guished scholars as Biichelerand Wilamowitz- 
Méllendorff in adopting it will not be 
widely followed. A Latin translation is 
given below the Greek text, in a somewhat 
Petronian style, which is not inappropriate : 
words like cetipendia (withdrawn in the 
second edition), ¢mpilia, assatim, will add to 
the Latin vocabulary of most readers. The 
brief notes always make us feel the great 
learning of the veteran scholar, though we 
sometimes wish that he had shown it more 
explicitly, as in the note to 2. 73, where the 
words ‘ef. de historico proditam memoriam’ 
will afford a puzzle. The indices are the 
most complete that have appeared, being 
indeed concordances. 

Professor Otto Crusius of Tiibingen was 
well known to scholars as editor of the 
Philoiogus, and by his papers on Greek 
Paroemiography, Mythology, and _ proper 
names: his work on Herondas will bring his 
name and qualities into a wider reputation. 

The preface to the Untersuchungen is dated 
mid-May 1892, that to the edition a month 
later. The Untersuchungen was originally 
intended to include a fuller treatment of the 
metre and technique of the mimes: it is 
interesting to read the author’s reason for 
issuing the book as it is: ‘die beiden Ferien- 
und Arbeitsmonate August und September 
hab ich, als cwvenis im alten und im aller- 
neusten Sinne, unter einem andern Herrn zu 
dienen.’ The facsimile appeared when about 
half the book was printed: hence the 
Nachlese at the end must be carefully con- 
sulted for the author’s final views. The 
book is a commentary, not continuous, but 
on the more difficult passages only. The 
learning applied is very great, if sometimes 
cumbrous: wide knowledge of proverbs and 
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acuteness in seeing the points implied in the 
proper names are the most serviceable 
qualities displayed: and they are qualities 
especially to be looked for in Prof. Crusius 
and especially needed in dealing with 
Herondas. 

Crusius’ text is as near that of the papyrus, 
where it is legible, as is consistent with a 
regard for sense: he is persuaded that grave 
changes are unnecessary, if the words are 
properly studied and explained. The difficult 
question of the dialectic forms is left much 
as the MS. presents it. Dr. Rutherford’s 
text is ionized throughout: Prof. Crusius 
thinks that the Coan poet has intentionally 
mingled Dorie forms with the Ionic and 
Attic, suiting the forms of expression to the 
characters who use them: ‘inepta raAxs 
forma mulieres utuntur cavillantes’ (3. 35, 
7. 88): tuéwy is a cretic in 2. 27, jpetwv a 
molossus in 1. 46, though teas and tipéwv 
are generally contracted into  spondees. 
Where the MS. is illegible, he allows himself 
free scope: everything is filled up, though 
the careful use of brackets usually marks 
every letter that is not vouched for (sometimes 
the bracket has been omitted as in 7jpéas 1.16, 
where the MS. shows only the final letter) : 
‘audax esse volui, ubi alii cauti fuerunt, 
cautus, ubi fuerunt audaces.’ The critical 
notes give a very full collation of the MS. 
and all conjectural supplements and altera- 
tions are carefully assigned to their authors. 
Some marks of haste appear in both books: 
these will be found removed, as far as the 
text-edition is concerned, in an article of 
Prof. Crusius in Philologus for 1892, p. 536, 
where he accepts Meister’s Angee (from AdoKw) 
in 3. 11. It was almost inevitable that the 
author should change his opinion on several 
points: in an excellent review article (on 
the English editions) in Liter. Centralb. for 
Sept. 12, 1891, he described Rutherford’s 
IIptoxe in 3. 71 as a ‘ wunderhiibsche End- 
Koseform,’ but he ignores it in his edition. 

Crusius’ indices are excellent, though the 
index of words is not a concordance as 
Biicheler’s is : the list of proper names marks 
with an asterisk those names which are found 
in inscriptions or myths of Cos. He gives 
also a useful bibliographical list of books 
and articles on the subject : to this list may 
now be added Blass’ review of Crusius in 
Gott.gel. Anz. 1892, p.857, Weil’s review of the 
later literature in Journal des Savants 1893, 
p- 18, and Setti’s Mimi di Hroda (Modena 
1893). 

It may be desirable to mention in this 
review certain opinions expressed and 
conclusions arrived at, not only in the 
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editions mentioned above, but also in 
articles and reviews. Few contributions to 
the knowledge of Herondas are more im- 
portant than some such articles, especially 
those of Prof. Blass in the Gétt. Gel. 
Anzeiger. 

The author’s name is given sometimes as 
Herodas, and sometimes as Herondas, by 
ancient authorities. The form Herondas is 
the rarer, and its rarity has determined 
Crusius in its favour. The occurrence of 
Herodas in Greek Egyptian inscriptions such 
as those given in Jotices et eatraits des 
MSS. xviii. p. 360 and Classical Review 
1891, p. 483, is of no weight in the matter. 
HPQIAAS occurs in a Lesbian inscription 
(C.1G. add. 2197c). A Herondas, son of 
Alciades, was buried at Heraclea Pontica 
(Mitth. d. deutsch. arch. Inst. iv. 18). 
Names in -dvdas are mainly Boeotian, and 
such forms must have come to Cos with 
the immigration from Orchomenus in the 
fourth century B.c.: possibly the names in 
-(xos and -iyy have the same origin. 

The reign of the third Ptolemy seems to 
be generally accepted as the most prob- 
able date: though Mr. Maunde Thompson 
(Palaeography, p. 113) says ‘ Herodas flour- 
ished in the first century B.c.’? Prof. van 
Herwerden proposed, but withdrew, the 
singular opinion that the fourth mime is 
much older than the others. Cos is certainly 
the scene of the second and fourth mimes, 
and nothing seems to require us to suppose 
that the others are to be placed elsewhere. 
Many of the names, as Crusius’ index shows, 
occur in Coan inscriptions and other records : 
and the Avéy Mévwvos of Paton and Hicks’ 
Inscr. 300 comes near the “Apdutain Mevwvos 
of 5. 3. The prevalence of names beginning 
with Myrp- implies an Asiatic locality, 
although Paton and Hicks’ index gives only 
two such for Cos. The names are generally 
what we should look for in the characters 
described : we know what to expect from a 
Gyllis or a Battaros son of Sisymbras, as 
from a Lady Booby or a Mrs. Slipslop. 

As to the date of the papyrus, Blass (in 
Gott. Gel. Anz. 1891, p. 728) holds that the 
spelling is that of Tryphon and his time: 
in the second century A.D. we should have 
had many more cases of a and « contused 
(jp<0a 3.45 is about the only instance) ; the 
rare accentuation too he thinks is old. On 
the other hand Mr. Maunde Thompson 
(Palaeography, p. 128) gives lines from the 
papyrus ‘as an example of a rougher style 
of uncial writing of about the third century. 
The corrections written over the text are 
taken by Biicheler as really corrections, by 
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Crusius as conjectures (except when ob- 
viously from the first hand), by Blass as 
various readings noted from other copies. 
Where the MS. is corrupt, it may very 
possibly turn out to be hopelessly so: but, 
in the main, the most careful readers and 
followers of it have got the best text. 
Blass still holds that in 1.74 it reads ov 6é¢e 
ypya.or. 

As regards religion, Weil has pointed out 
that invocations of the Mocpau (as in 1. 11, 66 
and 4.30) are rare elsewhere, and were 
probably characteristic of certain localities. 
éyueta in 4.94, as Mr. Paton showed in 
Class. Rev. 1891, p. 483, is probably a pain 
bénit. The exact ritual meaning of éridopra 
in 4.13 has not been explained: it may be 
found to determine the time of day when 
the mime is supposed to begin and so to 
explain line 54. 

The bearing of this fourth mime on the 
history of art has been treated by Mr. 
A.S. Murray in Class. Rev. 1891, p. 389, 
by Dr. Waldstein (reported in Class. Rev. 
1892, p. 136), and by Gurlittin Arch. Hpigr. 
Mittheil. aus Oecest.-Ungarn xv. p. 169. 
Prof. Diels pointed out that the mime gives 
the view of art’s mission prevalent at the 
time — portraiture, truth to life, and 
realism of presentation. Dr. Meister, in a 
paper before the Sachs. Ges. der Wissensch. 
(reported in Berl. Philol. Wochenschr. for 24 
Dec. 1892), gives an interesting explanation 
of 4.59-, as a group consisting of Isis, 
Harpocrates, Apis, Horus and Anubis, 
remarking that zag7és in Greek temples is 
only used in connexion with shrines for the 
worship of Egyptian deities. Other ques- 
tions of realia, which may be of importance 
in fixing the scene, whether Cos or else- 
where, have regard to the coinage, to the 
names of months (Taureon 7.86), festivals 
(Gerenia 5.80), and proverbs (Crusius’ ex- 
planation of padAov 6 Ppvé in 5.14 seems 
hardly to be borne out by the ancient 
authorities, and does not 7a Navvaxov of 
weeping in 3.10 refer to the Phrygian story 
of the deluge with Nannacus as its Noah ‘). 

‘Some are darker than you would like, 
and not family subjects’ as Mr. Borthrop 
Trumbull said of the Old Masters. Many 
details are far from clear, but there can be 
no doubt about the kind of life portrayed. 
Hardly a single character reaches the 
standard of common decency. Probably no 
one has doubts now as to the meaning of 
the sixth mime. Coarse and cruel abuse of 
slaves appears throughout and is taken as 
a matter of course. But, given the charac- 
ters and the situations, the treatment is 
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sentiments are as ‘just’ as in Racine. 
Three recent theories bearing on the trans- 
mission of ancient texts are on their trial, 
and any new papyrus may be regarded as 
supplying a test of theirtruth. But it cannot 
be said that any very remarkable evidence 
can be brought out of this papyrus to bear 
on any of the three—Wilamowitz’ theory 
of the publishers’ selection of texts about 
Hadrian’s time, Usener’s theory of the 
corruption and carelessness of most papyri, 
and Rutherford’s theory of adscripts. In 
4.7 Crusius does not mention that Dr. 
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Rutherford reads dopxades in his second 
issue, on the supposition that dotpdyadou is 
an adscript. 

The enormous destruction of papyri in 
Egypt, which went on apparently in the 
eleventh century above all, must have 
spared many copies. More literary resur- 
rections may be hoped for with good 
fortune: and we may be startled next by 
the discovery of Philochorus’ Atthis, a play 
of Oratinus or of Menander, or Sappho 
herself. 

R. A. Nem. 





LANG’S HOMER 


Homer and the Epic, by ANDREW Lane, 
M.A., ete. Longmans Green and Co. 
1893. 9s. net. 


WHEN a man of genius and a poet conde- 
scends to the dusty arena in which prosaic 
scholars rend one another over the body of 
Homer, he is sure to throw a new light on 
some things and to dispel some of the mist 
brooding over us. In this and similar cases 
however his arm is apt to be weakened by 
his not getting up the details with proper 
eare. Not of these is Mr. Lang; he may 
say with Madame Bovary ‘J’ai tout lu’; 
German and English, the separatist criti- 
cism is at his fingers’ ends. His book is 
a really important contribution to the 
Homeric question, as I think must be 
acknowledged by even his most determined 
adversaries. At the same time we must 
allow that Mr. Lang is rather a special 
pleader and partisan than impartial judge. 
So perhaps are all the others who discuss 
this subject ; so perhaps must they ever be. 
As Mr. Lang says, it is largely an affair of 
temperament. ‘Our prepossession, as lovers 
of poetry, is in favour of the unity of the 
Iliad. The prepossessions of Mr. Leaf, Mr. 
Grote, Mr. Jebb, and other critics are in 
favour of separatism’ (p. 135). True ; 
but this is to admit a partial stend-point. 
Others also are lovers of poetry who yet, 
when it comes to a scientific problem, must 
give up their natural prepossession; Mr. 
Lang does it himself to some extent, as we 
shall see. 

But the problem is literary, cries Mr. 
Lang at the threshold; it is lterary and 
you try to solve it by other methods. 


AND THE EPIC. 


What then is the literary method! He 
does not tell us. Let us see how he applies 
his method to the tenth book, the least 
defensible of all the iad. In the body of 
the work he faintly defends it, on the 
ground that ‘if it were possible, some- 
where, somehow, to foist a whole book into 
the sacred text of Homer, then it would 
also be possible to foist many others.’ We 
are not to confess to this interpolation for 
fear we should have to give up our cherished 
prepossession. Is this fair argument? 
But in a note at the end of the volume, he 
appears to throw over the tenth book, 
because Mr. Monro points out to him that 
it is one thing to foist in a whole book 
simply, another to foist in complicated 
changes such as those required by Bergk’s 
theory of the ézAozoia. So soon then as it 
does not threaten his main position he is 
willing to let this outpost pass into the 
enemy’s hands, but he will not look at the 
matter as a scientific question at all. If 
this is the literary method, I confess to 
preferring the scientific, when it is really 
scientific. Mr. Lang is here seen at his 
worst, and if his method were always like 
this it would not help us much. but it is 
unfair to judge by one instance ; let us take 
another. Mr. Lang says of Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf’s theories (p. 254): ‘ Now here 
at least we are on fair literary ground. 
These passages are among the immortal 
glories of art and of the Odyssey. A critic 
who assures us that they are the work of 
a “slenderly gifted botcher of the seventh 
century ” may fairly be said to put himself 
out of court.’ Such criticism is truly 
scientific, for it argues not from personal 
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prejudice but from acknowledged facts. 
Such is a great deal of Mr, Lang’s criticism, 
and it comes when it was much needed, 
Thus the remarks that ‘ the Iliad is litera- 
ture, ancient and warlike; it is not a 
chapter of scientific military history’ (p. 
170) and that ‘General Marbot declares 
that he could not understand the accounts 


which military writers give, even of the. 


battles in which he himself was engaged ’ 
(p. ,158), taken together, should make one 
very cautious of arguing from inconsisten- 
cies and difliculties in the battle at the wall. 
In fact the literary method proper is the 
comparison of a literary work with other 
work of the same kind, as opposed to the 
kind of criticism which regards the prologue 
of a poem as a legal bond beyond which the 
poet may not go, the chronology of a poem 
‘as a piece of strict mathematics, and the 
absence of any mention of ship-fights as 
evidence that the poet knew nothing of 
them. ‘Applying this test to Shakespeare,’ 
remarks Mr. Lang pleasantly, ‘we find 
that he was ignorant of tobacco.’ 

At the same time a truly scientific 
method will not be simply literary in this 
sense. Grammar, metre, plot, every straw 
we can catch hold of must be taken into 
account in judging between the different 
hypotheses that present themselves. Mr. 
Lang is almost entirely devoted to the 
literary method, but it is a great thing to 
have that set before us with so much force 
and skill, and the perusal of his work must 
be an excellent tonic for a mind brought so 
low by a long course of scholastic purging 
that it squeamishly rejects one passage of 
Homer after another on evidence which 
would not hang a dog. 

In dealing with the theories of Kirchhoff 
and his followers anent the Odyssey, Mr. 
Lang has throughout an easy task ; with 
Voltairean scorn he exposes their ridiculous 
reliance on tests that are no tests of poetry 
whatever they might be of a legal document, 
their utter incompetence to judge poetry at 
all, their contradictions of one another and 
of themselves. The crazy ‘redactions’ 
built up by these gentlemen remind one 
of Tobiah the Ammonite’s description of the 
wall of Jerusalem: ‘If a fox go up, he 
shall even break down their stone wall.’ 
How much more when Mr. Lang takes the 
trouble to assault them! The whole of this 
part of the book is very good reading, 
especially the parodies of the dislocation of 
the Odyssey by applying the ‘higher critic- 
ism’ to Marmion and /vanhoe. Such is the 
most effective weapon to use for such 
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absurdities, and it is refreshing in view of 
some timid statements in English writers of 
authority to meet with one who is not 
afraid to speak out what every one with an 
atom of poetical taste must surely think in 
his heart. 

But we cannot here linger over the 
Odyssey ; a very different problem demands 
our attention. Nothing perhaps could make 
one more disinclined to believe a word of 
the disintegrating criticism of the J/iad 
than the sorry spectacle we have just 
touched on. But we must put all that out 
of our heads along with the natural and 
religious reluctance every lover of poetry 
entertains at first to such a task, and we 
must judge Mr. Lang’s defence on its 
merits. He begins by stating and criti- 
cizing Wolf’s position, and then goes through 
the plot of the //iad with a running fire of 
objections to modern, especially Mr. Leaf’s, 
separatist theories. In fact he opposes two 
ditferent views by different means, first the 
Wolfian which is now exploded, second that 
of Grote and the rest which holds the field. 
The former then need not detain us save on 
one point. ‘Though Wolf curiously exag- 
gerated the value of his witnesses’ (to the 
story about Pisistratus), says Mr. Lang 
on p. 69, ‘yet he showed his acuteness by 
projecting a theory of thiskind. Something 
of the sort is absolutely necessary to all 
who argue freely against the unity and 
originality of the epics.’ And this argu- 
ment he brings up again and again; it is 
his first chief argument against separation ; 
who did all this, when, where? who could 
add great pieces to the Bible and Domesday 
Book of Greece? what poet or rhapsode or 
diaskeuast or editor could palm off his work 
on all Greece, so that it was incorporated 
with poems into which Athens could or 
would interpolate next door to nothing in 
the seventh century? This question is one 
that certainly cries for an answer. Mr. Leaf 
tries to answer it by supposing a ‘school.’ 
Mr. Lang will have nothing to do with a 
school, and is on strong ground here in so 
far as there is no evidence for such a thing. 
But it is one thing to say that we do not 
know and cannot conceive how a process 
took place, another thing to say that there- 
fore it could not. A strong instance can be 
quoted from the Bible itself. Mr. Lang 
probably contemns Old Testament criticism 
in general no less than Homeric ; but this 
is a case where no sceptic can refuse assent. 
In the golden age of Hebrew literature an 
anonymous and at the same time a most 
sublime rhapsody was appended to the 
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book of the greatest Hebrew prophet ; in 
the same age the ode on the fall of 
Babylon, which can only be ranked with 
the greatest choruses of Aeschylus, was 
thrust into the very body of the same 
prophet—how? and when? and where? and 
by whom? what committee of recension 
arranged Isaiah? We do not know and 
cannot conceive, but that it was done is 
patent to every one. It was not an epic 
that was so handled, there was no story to 
make or mar, but in all other respects the 
case is parallel. If such things can be done 
in Israel, why not in Achaia? And this 
case partly answers Mr. Lang’s second 
objection. Poets are not self-denying, he 
says, they will not sink their own names in 
the work of others. Who ever heard of 
great poets adding to the building of their 
predecessors and doing nothing for their 
own hand? They did in the case of Isaiah. 
But perhaps a better answer is that we 
know nothing about what they may have 
done for themselves. The J/iad and Odyssey 
must be in all likelihood a mere fragment 
of an immense body of such poetry. They 
have survived by natural selection, by their 
inherent nobility and vigour, and they may 
have carried down the stream portions of 
the work of other than their own authors 
when the independent poems of these men 
went to the bottom and were lost.!_ Berni’s 
rifacimento of Boiardo might well survive 
when Berni’s independent poems should be 
unknown. How does Mr. Lang know that 
the supposed expanders were so self-deny- 
ing? They may have claimed their additions 
noisily enough in their own day, and yet 
their names be unknown ina short time. 
For we know not those of the author of the 
Cypria or the Little Iliad, which were com- 
posed in a time nearer to history and when 
poets were quite as likely to desire immor- 
tality for their names. 

Mr Lang will say: You assume these 
other poets not to have such nobility and 
vigour as the true Homer—and they have 
it. I make a distinction. He can write an 
episode or an idyll who cannot plan and 
execute an epic. Isit not possible that a 
poet might compose the ninth Jliad who 
should fail if he had to frame a grand whole ? 
Apollonius, Tasso, Camoens, Tennyson could 
do great things as episodes, without the 
least sign of the architectonic grasp needed 


1 This has certainly happened with Mozart’s 
Requiem, in which critics say it is impossible to 
distinguish the genuine elements; who would ever 
have heard of Siissmayer had he not been the dia- 
skeuast of Mozart ? 
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for an Odyssey. The ninth //iad may be far 
beyond any of the men I have mentioned, 
but it does not follow that its author could 
have made a great narrative poem that 
should have lived on its own merits. 

I come to the third objection, that these 
poets are not only self-denying but all have 
the grand style.?_ This is beyond doubt a 
portentous difficulty for the separatists, and 
one which they have never fairly answered. 
Prof. Jebb said lightly that it only means 
the epic style; Mr. Lang disposes of this 
convincingly and briefly (p. 151 note), Mr. 
Leaf says that ‘nothing is easier than to 
catch a style’; a style, yes, but the grand 
style? He refers to other periods in which 
poetry, painting, music blossomed with 
astonishing fulness and many contemporary 
geniuses. Mr. Lang answers that we do not 
confuse their styles, we cannot mistake 
Quinault for Moligre and so on. And this 
being a literary question, he does not conde- 
scend to notice art or music. But we might 
mistake Corneille for Racine, or a page of. 
Tourneur for Shakespeare, if we were foreign 
critics as we are here. Moreover, most if 
not all critics do feel very conscious of two 
distinct styles in Homer, that of the bulk of 
the Jliad and that of the Odyssey, though 
the difference is assuredly not so great as 
that between Comus and Samson, Twelfth 
Night and Cymbeline. This of course only 
accentuates the difficulty of the general style 
of the Jtiad being so uniform, and the fact 
remains that if there were really many great 
poets at work on the epic the phenomenon is 
absolutely unique in literature. There are 
many instances of one great poet varying 
much in style in a long life, there is not one 
to be found of two great poets (for it is of no 
avail to quote newspaper writers or second- 
rate writers of any kind) with a style so 
similar as that of /diad xxiv. to the Odyssey 
or of Jliad vi. and xvi. to each other. I do 
not say that this is absolutely fatal to the 
hypothesis of several ‘strata,’ but at any 
rate it is a consideration which must not be 
burked or put off with answers such as it © 
has hitherto received. 

Fourthly and lastly Mr. Lang tries to 
defend the unity of authorship of the /liad 
by the unity of plot. Here I think he fails. 
Indeed in the case of books ii.—ix. he 
scarcely attempts a serious defence, and 
prefers the easier and more diverting occu- 
pation of picking to pieces the reconstructions 
of Fick, Leaf, etc. Much fun is made of 


2 Or several of them, at any rate. And that style 
is the same for so many of them; or if not, let some 
one point out the differences. 
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Fick’s Agamemnon, who goes out fighting in 
his tunic and sandals,! but this does not 
prove that ii—ix. were part of the original 
plot. The impossibility of joining i. on to 
xi. is not surprising ; the surprising thing 
is that any one should expect it to be 
possible. Here we have ex hypothesi a 
shortish poem dislocated by insertion of a 
gigantic mass of alien matter, and yet we 
are to be able to pull out the intruded wedge 
so neatly that the edges of the torn asunder 
original shall spring together again without 
a trace of their disruption. Who can 
believe this natural, who can say what may 
not and must not have gone from between 
them? Whenever the poems were first 
written, whenever the additions were made 
and by whomsoever, much here and there 
must have been lost irretrievably. Mr. Lang 
himself hints that the original termination 
of the Odyssey may have so perished (p. 319) 
and I have no doubt he is right. But if 
this has happened, as it almost must have 
happened in different parts of the Jliad, 
here surely we have just the place where we 
should expect it. Agreeing then with Mr. 
Lang that the juncturae suggested are not 


very satisfactory, we still dissent from his _ 


conclusion that the whole of the ‘early ex- 
pansions’ were part of the original. The 
greater part may have been due to the same 
poet, and if that is allowed Mr. Lang 
protests that he will be content. Only he 
does not see how we can tell original from 
addition. It is hardly needful to recapitu- 
late the arguments, but surely it is a literary 
treatment of the question to ask when any 
other great poet ever handled a plot in such 
away. His doing it may be accounted for 
by the desire of his knightly audience to 
hear more of the great war, but if so they 
did not cause him to add any unity to his 
fable.2 We can imagine a poet wishing to 
gather a picture of the war with exploits of 
several heroes into one whole by connecting 
them with the story of the supreme hero of 
all, as the Odyssean poet has linked the 


1 Has Mr. Lang observed that Diomede in the 
tenth book which he once defended goes to the 
council in nothing but a lion-skin and a spear ? 

2 «This [mythology etc.] explains much,’ says 
Lang, discussing the twentieth book, ‘but it does 
not explain the prologue of the book (1—74) herald- 
ing a divine battle which is not fought in this but in 
the next book. ‘The strange thing is that, when the 
prologue and the fight were divorced, the diaskeuast 
did not join them m % skilfully.” Cannot he see 
that this is the very difficulty about the enormous 
digression which follows the prologue of the whole 
epic (book i.)? He does explain much, but he does 
not explain the prologue heralding events which do 
not happen for thousands of lines. 

NO. LXII. VOL, VII, 


voorou of other heroes with that of Odysseus ; 
but if he had a free hand and thought out 
his plan before beginning the execution, he 
would surely not have composed it in its 
present form, It is a question of probabili- 
ties, and what seems more probable to one 
does not to another. Mr. Lang makes a 
great deal of the violated oath as an integral 
part of the plot. But what has the tinal 
overthrow of Troy to do with a poem in 
which Troy is never overthrown? His 
defence of the ninth book appears to me 
successful enough from the point of view of 
the plot, but the linguistic difficulties are 
too formidable to get over. This again is 
the case with the last two books; they 
close the poem admirably and one would not 
hesitate to ascribe them to the original poet 
if it were not for their resemblance to the 
Odyssey in language and moral feeling. 
Acknowledging this, Mr. Lang argues that 
the manners and customs remain unaltered. 
This only proves that the interval is not 
likely to have been very great. But one 
cannot argue here with him until he 
definitely states whether he does or does not 
believe in one poet or in two for the two 
epics ; he wavers and falters and will not 
speak out, but upon the whole seems to 
believe in two. If so, it is easy for him to 
ascribe the funeral of Patroclus and the re- 
deeming of Hector to the later poet, who 
assuredly was capable of composing that or 
anything else that is deepest in pathos. 

But it is the é7Ao7oia that involves the 
worst difficulties of all to my mind. Mr. 
Lang’s defence is brilliant, and as far as the 
ery of Achilles over the trench goes I for 
one cordially agree with him, even if the 
trench itself be cut out. But the question 
is too complicated to discuss here with even 
the least necessary elaboration. 

I have said above that Mr. Lang does 
admit some additions ; let us see what they 
are. He inclines to think that one is the 
building of the wall (p. 122) ; he finds book 
viii. puzzling (124), also the episode of 
Phoenix (144); he finds confusion in xi1i.— 
xv. (164, 169, 171, 173); the speech of 
Achilles about Neoptolemus in xix. must go 
apparently (199); the twentieth book ‘is 
mainly made up of passages which scarcely 
admit of an honest defence’ (202); ‘ we may 
hope ’ that the Theomachy is late (210) ; the 
last three games in xxiii, go. And in an 
appended note he gives up book x. This is 
a good deal to have got from such a pro- 
nounced conservative, and the Phoenix 
episode at any rate is a passage of splendid 
style. If even Mr. Lang goes so far, it may 
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surely be asserted without fear that the 
defence of the //iad as a whole is no longer 
possible to any one, that the poem has been 
a great deal meddled with, and in fact, in 
the words of Mr. Darwin, ‘in such a muddle 
every man must hope and believe as he can.’ 
It isa realm of riots and eixacia, nothing 
that can be called éruorypn. 

One consideration is forced very promin- 
ently forward by this book, the great 
antiquity of the poems as we have them. 
‘We may see how little Athens, with all her 
advantages, could interpolate the poems, by 
the very scarcity of allusions to the city.... 
How very little even an ambitious and poetic 
state could do in the way of interpolating. 
She could not introduce the Aristeia of a 
local hero’ (p. 71). In Solon’s time the 
text appears to have been fixed almost as 
much as it is now. Moreover by that date 
we have epic poets imitating the old ones, 
men whose names we know, men who would 
be ambitious for glory. Supposing such men 
to undertake and to be able to carry out 
decently the task of working over and actu- 
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ally improving into shape the old poems, 
what a noise we should have heard about it. 
They could not have got their new editions 
accepted when nations already appealed to 
the old ones as sacred books. No one can 
seriously suppose that this does not apply 
as much to Odyssey as to Iliad. Yet we 
have German critics bringing down the date 
of the Odyssey to the second half of the 
seventh century, nay to the middle of the 
sixth. Such notions might be left to jostle 
with circle-squaring and flat-earth philoso- 
phy, if it were not for the fact that Prof. 
Jebb in a moment of weakness has declared 
in his generally so admirable book on Homer 
that Kirchhoft’s late date cannot be proved 
wrong. Mr. Lang has proved it wrong with 
as much cogency as can possibly be expected 
in a literary problem. 

Space fails me to speak of the charming 
introduction, of the chapters on other epics, 
Greek and barbarian, among which one 
would have liked to find the epic of the Cid 
included, and on archaeology. 

ARTHUR PLATT. 





HOLLAND’S TRANSLATION OF PLUTARCH’S ROMAN QUESTIONS. 


Plutarch’s Roman Questions: PHILEMON 
Ho3ianp’s translation, edited with intro- 
ductions by F. B. Jevons. (Bibliothéque 
de Carabas, Vol. VII.) 10s. 6d. 


Ir was a happy thought to reprint, in a 
series so handy and attractive, this quaint 
translation of a very curious work. Hol- 
land’s Pliny and Plutarch are almost unique 
among translations. They not only repro- 
duce their originals with sufficient accuracy 
to be useful, but they give them a fresh and 
a genuine literary value. They contain an 
extraordinary wealth of English, and a 
quaint felicity of phrase, which should make 
them better known than they are to students 
of English literature, who might in reading 
them kill two birds with one stone. Let us 
hope that other fragments of them may find 
editors as good as Mr. Jevons. 

The volume is issued chiefly for the benefit 
of students of religion and folklore, and Mr. 
Jevons’s introduction is entirely devoted to 
those subjects. There are however other 
questions of interest suggested by Plutarch’s 
work, which would doubtless have found 
place in the introduction had the size of the 
volume allowed. Where did Plutarch find 


his information on so many points of curious 
detail? How far does he reflect the learning 
of Varro and Verrius Flaccus, and did that 
learning come to him through the Greek 
medium of Juba, the most learned of the 
kings? At what period in his life did he 
put these questions together, and what is 
their relation to his Roman Lives? Did he 
then know Latin even in the haphazard 
way which he acknowledges in his Life of 
Demosthenes? He is so lable to make 
serious blunders of detail in writing of the 
Romans, that it may be dangerous for 
unclassical folklorists to be using his 
material without some kind of criticism to 
guide them. A single error may lead, and~ 
often has led, to a whole train of wrong 
reasoning. 

But Mr. Jevons’s introduction, though it 
could not supply this kind of criticism, is 
full of valuable suggestions. He _ begins 
with an account of the Roman religion,— 
almost the only one, strange to say, which 
has been published in our language for many 
years; this occupies nearly eighty pages, 
and is followed by sections on sympathetic 
magic, and more especially on the mysterious 
qualities of beans, and on Aryan marriage, 
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which is treated of at considerable length. 
In dealing with this last question, he speaks 
as an authority, and I shall not attempt to 
criticize his account further than to say that 
it is most lucidly and happily expressed, and 
will repay careful reading. 

In dealing with the great bean-puzzle he 
does not seem to me very successful. Beans 
appear as ‘medicine’ in so many different 
ways, that it is hardly to be expected that 
we should be able to arrive at any explana- 
tion which will cover them all; the puzzle 
is not of supreme importance, and can wait 
for its solution awhile. Meanwhile it may 
be judicious not to stir up the mud by 
random conjectures. Mr. Jevons concludes 
that beans were eaten by the Romans at 
funeral feasts in order ‘ to convey the propa- 
gating powers of the deceased to his 
kinsmen’ ; and he quotes Pliny’s statement 
that ‘the spirit of the deceased was in the 
bean.’! I would invite his attention to a 
genuine bit of old Italian folklore preserved 
by Ovid ; he may be able to co-ordinate it 
with his view, though I confess I cannot do 
so to my own satisfaction. Writing of the 
Lemuria in May, as celebrated in the Italian 
household, Ovid gives a common receipt for 
getting rid of ancestral ghosts (fasti v. 
429 foll.). Among the items we find the 
following : 


Cumque manus puras fontana perluit unda, 
Vertitur, et nigras accipit ore fabas, 
Aversusque iacit. Sed dum iacit, ‘ Haec ego 


mitto,’ 
‘His’ inquit ‘redimo meque meosque 

fabis.’ 
Hoe novies dicit, nec respicit: umbra 

putatur 


Colligere et nullo terga vidente sequi. 


When he has said ‘ Manes exite paterni’ nine 
times, he may look round, and the rite will 
be completed. Again, when describing the 
Feralia in February, he gives a graphic 
picture of an old woman performing various 
magical tricks, while she ‘septem nigras versat 
in ore fabas’ (ii. 571 foll.). 

Mr. Jevons’s account of the religion of 
the Romans, which occupies the first few 
sections of his introduction, is remarkably 
clear and explicit, considering the extreme 

1 As a matter of fact Plutarch does not say that 
beans were caten on these occasions; the word he 
uses is xp@vra. Pliny (N. H#. xviii. 118) says 
‘parentando adswmitur’; and so also Festus (s. v. 
fabam), ‘parentalibus adhibetur sacrificiis, ’ 


difficulty of the subject. He seems, if I 
may say so, to be able to speak with perfect 
confidence of ideas and practices of which we 
hardly know anything until they had 
already begun to be overlaid with other 
ideas and practices imported from Greece. 
There is much truth, no doubt, in his main 
contention, which may be expressed in the 
words he quotes from Preller, that the 
belief of the Romans in gods may be termed 
more rightly pandaemonism than polytheism. 
But he seems to me to push this view a 
little too far,—much farther at any rate 
than Preller himself would have counten- 
anced. He seems to rely on Mommsen and 
even on Ihne, and also on writers of 
heligionsgeschichte. The latter I should be 
disposed to distrust in their dealings with 
the Romans, and even Mommsen himself 
has been chiefly occupied with other matters. 
But, fortified with these, he contrasts the 
Roman religious ideas in the strongest way 
with those of the Greeks. The Greeks had 
gods, myths, and oracles: the Romans had 
none of these. Such definite assertions 
need qualification. I must not be led into 
a lengthy criticism, but I will venture the 
opinion, based on the studies of several 
years, that the Romans had not only the 
material out of which gods, myths, and 
oracles are made, but also had gone some 
way towards their development when they 
were invaded and conquered by Greek 
ideas. It is hardly to be believed that 
Greek personal gods should have found so 
congenial a soil in the minds of a people 
who, to use Mr. Jevons’s expression, had 
only fetiches to wership. We used once to 
believe that English feudalism dated from 
the Conquest; more careful research has 
shown that practices akin to those of feu- 
dalism had long been growing in England,— 
that the Conqueror did not force on us a 
wholly new system. In the same way I 
think it might be shown that the Greek 
religious forms were engrafted in Italy on 
ideas which were already beginning to 
approximate to them: and further, that the 
contrast which Mr. Jevons so_ strongly 
accentuates should not be looked at simply 
as a contrast between Greeks and Italians, 
but rather as one between the highly literary 
form of the religion of the educated Greek 
and the undeveloped ideas of the ordinary 
Greek as well as the ordinary Italian. 
W. Warpde Fow Ler. 
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DOWDALL’S EDITION OF THE METAMORPHOSES. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Book I. With 
English Notes and Various Readings by 


the Rev. L. D. Dowpart, LL.B., B.D. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1892. 
ls. 6d. 


THe easy and interesting character of Ovid’s 


Metamorphoses and its extreme length 
warrant a selection, and justify Mr. 


Dowdall’s edition of the first book, which 
contains an introduction on the life and 
works of Ovid, and notes addressed to sixth 
form schoolboys and undergraduates. The 
notes are fairly satisfactory, but throughout 
there are signs of haste, and of unfamiliarity 
with much that has been written on Ovid ; 
and the parallel passages and various 
readings (the latter taken at second-hand 
from printed sources) seem rather excessive. 
The introduction is pleasantly written, but is 
not free from inaccuracies: thus it would have 
been wiser to leave unmentioned the iden- 
tification, now abandoned, of Corinna with 
Julia ; and not to revive the ridiculous error 
so often disproved, that Ovid’s daughter 
was Perilla. Exsilium is not the technical 
term for the severest, as opposed to relegatio 
the mildest form of banishment (p. x.) ; nor 
is it correct to speak of ‘the patrician broad 
purple stripe (latus clavus p. ix.). The 
statement ‘The Fasti, in six books,...though 
originally in twelve’ will mislead others, as 
Mr. Dowdall has himself been misled, 
either by Trist. ii. 549 foll., or by Haupt, 
Einleitung p. 6. Magnus, whose edition 
Mr. Dowdall professes to have used, might 
have saved him from this error; EHinleit. 
p. ii. ‘Das Werk war also auf 12 Biicher 
angelegt. Der an Leib und Seele gebrochene 
Dichter vermochte es in Tomi nicht zu 
vollenden.’ See also Peter’s Fasti ed. 3, 1. 
p- x., ‘Wohl aber darf man annehmen, dass 
O., wenn er damals auch 12 Biicher Fastorwm 
‘seripsit’ ‘unter der: Feder gehabt hat,’ 
sie doch noch nicht simtlich ausgearbeitet 
hatte, und dass zur Zeit seiner Verbannung 
nur die ersten 6 Biicher vollendet waren, die 
iibrigen 6 sich noch in den ersten Anfiingen 
befanden.’ It would appear that Mr. Dowdall 
has hardly brought himself abreast of the 


best current Ovidian criticism. ‘ Agrippa 
Posthumus, ‘connection,’ ‘ reflection,’ are 
slips (p. xi.) : ‘Medicamina Faciei’ (p. xiii.) 
is surely a form impossible to Ovid. 

I doubt the propriety of reprinting a page 
or more of readings from Mr, Ellis’ publica- 
tion of the Harleian MS., in the same form 
as that in which Mr. Ellis has printed them. 
An editor is justified in using a collation in 
his notes, but surely not in thus reprinting 
it. And undigested various readings are 
apt to disagree with schoolboys. 

The notes strike me as often rather 
unpractical. What is the good of this sort 
of thing: ‘286 arbusta = arbores: what is 
primary sense?’ ; or 64 ‘ zephyro, fr. Codos : 
when it = “balmy zephyrs”’ (cf. Rejected 
Addresses viii.) the plur. is used’? Why 
should such absurd etymologies as aether 
from det Oéw or (68) or advOpwros from dvw 
aOpém be mentioned? The abbreviations 
are perplexing, e.g. ‘ Keight.’ for Keightley 
(7), ‘ Rob.’ for Roby (66), Rich. ‘A.A.’ (sic) 
for Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek 
Antiquities (98), ‘’Epwvs being conn. with 
Sansk. Saranyu’ (241), ‘the dau. of 
Saturn’ (611); such compendia are hardly 
recognized. 

The notes contain too many mere 
numerical references, such as are rarely 
looked out by schoolboys, and too much 
recondite matter. And in this connexion 
the citations of the Greek version of 
Planudes seem to be out of place in a school- 
book. Planudes is no first-rate authority 
for the text, and his Greek equivalents will 
not appeal to schoolboys or undergraduates. 
We are told in the preface that ‘it seemed 
desirable to indicate the varieties of readings 
exhibited by the more important manu- 
scripts, as an introduction to textual 
criticism’ ; but Mr. Dowdall himself hardly 
seems to have any clear critical theory, or 
any light to throw on the obscure problems 
surrounding the Ovidian text. A thorough 
revision would remove blemishes, which 
after all are not considerable, and which 
mar what is otherwise a useful edition. 


S. G. OwEn. 
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FOWLER'S CITY-STATE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


The City-state of the Greeks and Romans. 
A Survey Introductory to the Study of 
Ancient History, by W. WarprE FowLer, 
M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. London, Macmillan 
and Co., and New York. 1893. 5s. 


Tuts little book is excellent both in design 
and in execution, andit supplies a want which 
has been much felt by those engaged in 
teaching ancient history. To appreciate it 
properly, it is necessary to judge it as an 
educational work. It would be unfair to 
compare it with the book with which com- 
parison is most natural, for as the author 
himself modestly says there is nothing new 
in it; but if it has neither the brilliancy 
nor the originality of Fustel de Coulanges’ 
monograph, it is both wider in scope and 
more accurate in details. As an introduction 
to ancient history it will be most useful, it 
puts in a clear and interesting form the 
general characteristics of ancient political 
life, and gives just that explanation of the 
peculiarities of ancient constitutions, the 
absence of which often makes history so 
meaningless. 

In his exposition Mr. Fowler does not 
originate any new theories, nor is he the 
adherent of any particular school; his ex- 
planations are however always bright, 
vigorous and clear, and generally accurate. 
In a few points however the work is open 
to some improvement. I cannot help 
thinking that the attention of the reader 
is not sufficiently directed to a recognition 
of the great number and variety of the 
Greek cities; e.g. in the chapter on the 
aristocracies, much fuller illustration might 
have been given ; here as elsewhere there is 
too little said of the states besides Athens 
and Sparta. This is a common fault in the 
teaching of Greek history, and it is one 
that could easily have been avoided in an 
introductory sketch of this kind. Another 
point which is not quite sufficiently ex- 
plained is that of serfdom. There are a few 
pages devoted to a discussion of slavery in 
connection with the Athenian democracy, 
but there is no reference to the very 
general prevalence of agrarian serfdom in 
the earlier state of society ; but the most 
serious fault is in connection with a kindred 
subject. 

Mr. Fowler devotes a whole chapter to 
the genesis of the city-state, in which he 


uses the latest researches and speculations 
on the development of society. Referring 
chiefly to Attic history, he traces the growth 
of the city-state from the village com- 
munity. He begins by giving a description 
of the village community drawn chiefly 
from Teutonic and Slavonic institutions ; 
then, referring to a well-known passage of 
Aristotle, he shows that the zoAvs was pre- 
ceded by a period when men lived kara 
kopas, and finally appears to identify with 
the hypothetical village community not only 
the Greek x@par but also the ¢parpiar and 
yevn, and describes them repeatedly as village 
communities. In so doing it is clear that 
he has confounded two perfectly distinct 
forms of society. Readers of Mr. Seebohm’s 
work will remember the contrast he makes 
between the village community of Teutonic 
England and the tribal or class community 
of Celtic lands ; in the latter the tie is one 
of kindred, real or fictitious : in the former 
there is no discernible kinship, but there is 
the tie of propinquity, of common cultiva- 
tion, and perhaps of common ownership ; 
in the tribal community, government is 
generally by a king or chief: in the village 
by a council. Now if anything in this 
region of research is clear, it is that the 
Greek yevn and ¢parpia are similar to the 
tribes and clans of the Celts, and not to 
the villages of the Russians and English ; 
the distinction is recognized in all works on 
the subject, and nothing but irretrievable 
confusion can result from ignoring it. How 
far the confusion may lead is shown by Mr. 
Fowler himself. Having committed himself 
to the statement that the yay were the 
remnants of old village communities he is 
compelled to obscure the real importance 
of the reforms of Cleisthenes, which lay of 
course in the substitution of local organi- 
zation for the older organization which 
depended entirely on descent, and he misses 
the explanations of many of the chief 
characteristics of the Greek zoAvs which 
came from the fact that in it survives the 
old union of the tribe or tribes. In 
Athens it is clear we have two quite 
separate organizations: that of the yevy, 
fparpiat and dvAai, which are purely genea- 
logical, and that of the Ono, KOpaL, TOXELS, 
which are local; the relation of the two 
is obscure, but it is of the greatest impor- 
tance to avoid speaking of the two as 
though they were identical—as he does. 
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In the latter part of the book some im- 
provement might be made in the arrange- 
ment. It would have been better to have 
completed the account of the independent 
life of the Greek cities before passing on to 
Rome ; it is confusing to find a discussion 
on Demosthenes and the fall of Athens, and 
even on the Confederacy of Delos following 
an account of the Roman constitution of 
the second century. The short sketch of 
the way in which the Empire absorbed the 


FISCHER ON THE 
De Hannonis Carthaginiensis periplo, seripsit 
Curtius THroporus Fiscner. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 1893. Pp. iv. 134. 8vo. 3 Mk. 


THe author makes a great display of his 
reading, and quotes books by the dozen on 
the slightest provocation ; the result being 
that his work is more of a treatise on the 
literature of his subject than a treatise on 
the subject itself. In fact, he hardly says 
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old city communities will be very useful, 
though perhaps it might have been with 
advantage slightly expanded. 

These defects do not materially detract 
from the value of a book which will have a 
most stimulating effect on the teaching of 
ancient history, and which ought to become 
familiar to every schoolboy and under:: 
graduate. 


J. W. HEApDLAM. 


HANNO. 


more of Hanno and the Periplus than 
Bunbury says in one short chapter: Hist. 
of Ane. Geogr. vol. i. pp. 318—835. 

His opinion is that Hanno made the 
voyage a little before 450 B.c., and got as 
far south as Cape Palmas—Norov képas. 
He identifies “Eozépov xépas with Cape 
Verde ; and puts @cév oyna near Cape 
Mesurado, and Kepvy between Capes Juby 
and Bojador. Com: 


RAMSAY'S THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


The Church and the Roman Empire before 
A.D: 170; “by~W. M. Ramsay, “MA:, 
Professor of Humanity in the University 
of Aberdeen. Hodder & Stoughton, 1893. 
12s. 


Proressor Ramsay’s work may be read asa 
many-sided protest against the separation of 
classical from later literature, of geography 
from history, and of secular from ecclesias- 
tical history by scholars of the last genera- 
tion. Thus he sees in St. Paul ‘the first 
true successor of Aristotle,’ tells us that 
Hadrian’s work was only taken up by 
Constantine, and recognizes that the mission 
of the Empire was to level the barriers of 
ancient prejudice kept up by men like 
Tacitus and Juvenal, and to prepare the 
world for the universalism which it was not 
strong enough to carry out without the help 
of Christianity. His thesis is that of 
Prudentius—that the Christian Church was 
the natural crown of Roman history. 

The book is best described as a series of 
chapters on the early history of Christianity, 
chiefly in Asia Minor. It makes no claim 


to be a continuous history, and indeed is 
rather a conglomerate. The writer begins 
with St. Paul’s journeys in Asia, minutely 
discussing their geography, and maintaining 
in opposition to Bishop Lightfoot that the 
Hpistle to the Galatians was not written to 
the Gauls of northern Galatia, but to the 
churches of Antioch, Iconium and Lystra 
in the southern part of the province of 
Galatia. He holds that the narrative of the 
Acts is founded on or even incorporates an 
account written under the immediate in- 
fluence of St. Paul himself, and that the 
variations of Codex D sometimes preserve 


the local traditions of Asia, whereas they ~ 


are mere guesswork as regards Europe. 
This last fact may be a solid contribution to 
the obscure and complicated problem of: the 
origin of the Western text. 

The general subject of the second part is 
the relations of the Empire and the Church. 
The rescript of Trajan is taken as a starting- 
point, but by no means as the inauguration 
of a new policy. It was already a settled 
thing that Christianity was as much a crime 
as brigandage, and that punishment directly 
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followed the mere avowal of the name. In 
Nero’s time, on the contrary, there were 
other charges of arson and the like, and the 
mere name of Christian was not taken as 
proof of them; nor do we find that apo- 
states had to make good their denials by 
adoring the images of the gods and the 
emperor. Who then made this change of 
procedure? As Nero was otherwise occupied 
at the end of his reign, it must have been 
the work of Vespasian, or at any rate of 
‘our lord and god’ Domitian. As the 
First Epistle of Peter marks the transition, 
it must be dated perhaps 75-80. It may 
however be nevertheless genuine ; for while 
the apostle’s death at Rome seems certain, 
its connexion with Nero is no more than a 
guess, so that there is nothing to prevent us 
from putting it later. 

Thus by the end of the first century there 
was war to the death between the Empire 
and the Church. On one side the mere 
avowal of Christianity was a capital offence ; 
on the other, the Church replied with the 
haughty defiance of the Apocalypse and the 
letters of Ignatius, or the still more haughty 
silence of St. John’s Epistle. But the 
tension was too great to last. Trajan miti- 
gated the persecution by forbidding search 
and discouraging informers ; and the extra- 
vagance of Ignatius shows the strength of a 
party in the Church which would have been 
glad to make some sort of truce with the 
Empire. The author finds traces of such a 
party even in Trajan’s time, when the 
Christians of Bithynia gave up their social 
and therefore unlawful evening meeting. 
But surely Pliny’s quod ipsum facere desisse 
is the statement of the renegades, and need 
not refer to any one but themselves. How- 
ever, there was a sort of truce in the next 
reign. Hadrian’s rescript—it is too cynical 
to be spurious—went a step beyond Trajan’s. 


Lambese. Par R. Cacnar, Professeur au College 
de France. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 2 frances. 
Tuts interesting little brochure is designed for the 
use of tourists and archaeologists in Algiers, and is 
full of interesting information, briefly and brightly 
put, from cover to cover, The following is a 
summary of its contents: (1) a short history of 
Northern Africa, (2) the elements of African 
archaeology, (3) a few practical directions for the 
tourist, (4) a history of Lambaesis, (5) descriptions 
of the camp and the city, followed by an account of 
the principal objects of interest in the two museums, 
a bibliography, and a plan of the ruins. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and well executed, the paper 
and type are good, in fact a more excellent handbook 
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Without touching the law that Christianity 
was of itself a crime, it shielded the Chris- 
tians from mob violence by requiring a 
definite accuser, and placed the accuser at - 
the governor’s mercy by compelling him to 
prove—something carefully left vague. But 
the imperial ideals made no advance for a 
long time after Hadrian. Marcus Aurelius 
was too much of a philosopher to see that 
the true policy of the Empire was toleration. 
Yet even he issued no new edicts, hardly 
even any new instructions to officials ; only 
the old instructions were worked in a hostile 
temper under a hostile emperor. 

The last portion of the volume is a 
somewhat amorphous collection of papers, 
valuable enough in themselves, but scarcely 
conducive to the unity of the work. Here 
again we see the writer’s strength as a 
geographer, whom local touches enable to 
trace back into the first century the basis of 
the legend of Paul and Thecla, or to rescue 
the story of Glycerius the deacon from the 
distortions of Basil of Caesarea. But the 
entire book is full of interesting discussions, 
like that on Demetrius the Neopoios of 
Ephesus, or the theory that the primitive 
bishop was simply the presbyter in charge of 
the correspondence of the Church. 

Professor Ramsay has given us more than 
we are quite yet in a position to criticize. 
His positions are always plausible, and 
generally seem sound; but the very fresh- 
ness and vigour which carries us along with 
him also compels us to reserve our final judg- 
ment. Yet whatever correction his results 
may need when they can be retraced at 
leisure, there can be no doubt that his work 
is in the highest degree stimulating and 
suggestive, and in its own line the finest 
monument of English scholarship since 
Lightfoot passed away. 

He M. Gs 


could not be desired. It is to be hoped that the 
publishers will see their way to produce some more 
works of the same kind. E. G. Norris. 


An Elementary Grammar. By Henry Joun 
Rosy, M.A., LL.D. and A. S. WILKINS, bittaL:, 
LL.D. London: 1893. Macmillan & Co. Pp. 
176. 2s. 6d. 

Tus is intended as an introduction to Mr. Roby’s 

Latin Grammar for Schools, of which it is practically 

an adaptation. The paper and print are all that can 

be desired, and the subject-matter is equally well 
suited to beginners—being clear, short and judiciously 
chosen. The sections on phonetic changes p. 5, on 


a 


inflexions pp. 6, 51, on ‘reported speech’ p, 142 are 
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good instances of the conciseness of the book. The 
elements of Philology are kept in view, but on the 
whole not too prominently. Grammatical terms and 
technicalities are delightfully conspicious by their 
absence ; even the very name of ‘ablative absolute’ 
is wanting. The main purpose, that of teaching 
nothing which can be retained only by rote, and 
nothing which will have to be unlearnt, has been 
pretty successfully carried out: though it may be 
doubted whether boys will not have to unlearn many 
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now-accepted case usages, ¢.g. the accusative of ‘ space 
over which’ (nix quattwor pedes alta p. 113) in the 
face of sexcentos passus aberat or sex annos abhine 


Jactum est. 


Some subjects, ¢.y. conjunctions and pronouns, 
might perhaps have been treated more fully ; but on 
the whole the Syntax as well as the Accidence will be 
found very useful to beginners. 

J. is. Na 





NOTES ON LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S LEXICON. 


Tue following additions may be made to the list 
of Addenda and Corrigenda contributed by Dr. 
Leeper to the February Number of the Classical 
Review. 

&yaAua.—In Soph. Ant. 704 the genitive edrclas 
depends on wet(or, not on &yadua. See Jebb Jc. 

"A@jvar.—To the example given from Herodotus 
of ’A@jvar=’Artixn, of the whole country, add Ar. 
Nub, 401 Sovdviov &xpov ’A@nvéwy and compare Od. 3, 
278. 

Afas.—The Lexicon wrongly says ‘ voc. Alay (pos- 
tulante metro) Soph. 4j. 482.’ The metre in that 
passage requires Atas and there seems to be no 
authority for any other reading. 

aimevos.—aivewa wavteia Kur. Jon 739 is wrongly 
explained as metaphorical, ‘difficult.’ The context 
shows the meaning to be ‘steep is the seat of the 
oracle.’ 

atpw.—The form &pas (a) is found in Euripides 


(e.g. HJ. 2) as well as in Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
Therefore add ‘Eur.’ after ‘Aesch., Soph.’ in 
line 5. 


axeAevotos.—For Soph. 4j. 1263 read Soph. Aj. 
1284. 

&xpavtos.—For &kpavt’ exduvouev Eur. Bacch. 435 
read &kpav® epuncauer. 

aAntns.—To the example of the adjectival use 
add Bur. El. 136 768 adarav. 

avakoAovbia.—Insert the words ‘to another’ after 
‘changes,’ 

avamtepdw.—For Aesch. Cho. 292 read <Aesch. 
Cho. 229. 

atiéw.—In the first line for II. 3 read III. 2. 

agiwua.—In I. 3 for Thue. 2, 27 read Thue. 2, 37. 

amatdAn.—Add Eur. Hel. 1056, where Hermann 
restores ama:dAn for tadaidrns. 

anwHew.—In Thue. 2, 39 areGa0a is surely middle, 
not passive. 

&p:Oues.—In J. 5, where Eur. El. 1054 is quoted, 
read jret for Hers and ‘she comes’ for ‘ you come.’ 

aotpwros.—In Eur. H. F. 52 &atpwrov médov 
means the ‘bare’ rather than the *unsmoothed, 
rugged’ ground. 

"AxtAAets.—In the first line for dissyll. read 
trisyll. 

Baots.—In the fifth line for ‘point’ of the boot 
read * print.’ 

yevynua.—In Soph. Ant. 471 the Lexicon trans- 
lates -yévyqua ‘breeding, nature.’ Probably however 
the word there bears its ordinary meaning ‘that 
which is begotten,’ ‘a child.’ “7d yévrnua Tis 
madds=7 yevynbeioa mats. Sce Jebb /.c. 

ddios.—After Adpupa Sdwy Aesch. Theb. 271 add 
“si vera lectio,’ or strike out the reference. The 
true reading is probably oré)w mpd vaar. 

desuds.—In the second line for 31 read 37. 

d€yw.—In the first line after ‘aor.’ add edeWnoa. 


diapinut.—Reference is made to the article d:appéw, 
but under the latter word there is nothing to show 
why the reference is given. Probably the writer 
intended to quote under diappéw the variant daph- 
govot for d:appyoovor in Thue. 7, 32. The Lexicon 
erroneously reads d:appyoere for diapprjrouvcr in the 
article diappéw. 

diopdocev.—Dem. 118, 11 diopwpdyuea is errone- 
ously explained ‘undermined, ruined.’ It should 
be ‘we are entrenched in our separate cities.’ 

déAos.—Soph. El. 279 is quoted as giving the 
phrase ody 5éAw. There seems to be no authority 
for the reading. The words are é« 8dAou, as correctly 
quoted in the preceding line of the same article. 

dpvoxor.—In the second line from the end of the 
article Sptua should be Spud. 

dva0avaréw.—In Hdt. 9, 72 the verb means ‘ to be 
reluctant to die’ rather than ‘to die a lingering 
death.’ 

Awpis.—In last line read dvapracas for avap- 
matas. 

eicorxvew.—In_ the first line for eivorxvedow read 
eivorxvevoar. 

€xatov.—For éxatov read éxarov. 

€xBdAAw.—The sense ‘ to lose’ in section V. should 
be omitted. For the interpretation of the several 
passages quoted see Professor Jebb’s note on Soph. 
Ajax 965. 

eAAcitw.—In I. 7 for ebxapiotwy read edxapirrav. 
In III. €Adetrec@a in Soph. El. 736 means ‘to be 
left in the race,’ ot ‘to be left behind in the race.’ 

éAtis.— Add to II. the reference Eur. Or. 859. 

€u480A7.—The distinction drawn between éuBoaq, 
as the charge on the side of a hostile ship, and mpoc- 
Body, as the charge prow to prow, can hardly be 
correct. In Thue. 7, 36 two methods of éuBodrr are 
distinguished, viz. avrimpdpas (xpjaOa tats euBo- 
Aats) the charge prow to prow, and é« wepimAov when 
the attacking ship made a circuit of the other and 
tried to ram it on the side or stern. In Thue. 7, 70 
the difference between éu8oah and mpooBodAh seems 
to be that the former was a deliberate attack, the 
latter a chance collision. In the battle Thucydides 
is describing (the battle in the harbour at Syracuse) 
he says é€uBodat were few because there was not 
sufficient sea-room for the ‘necessary manceuvres 
(avdxpovors and d:éxmAovs), but mporBoAdai were 
frequent because the ships crowded in a narrow 
space readily fouled when they tried either to attack 
or to flee. °*EuSod7 (in these passages) is a technical 
nautical term, mpooBoAy is a general term equally 
applicable to land operations. 

évopxos.—In Thuc. 2, 72 this word means ‘in- 
cluded in the treaty,’ not ‘bound by oath.’ 

emayyeAAw.—To the use of the middle given in 
section 6 add the translation ‘to ask a favour,’ and 
the additional reference Dem. 354, 41 (46). 


iy 
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émetut (eiui swiir). —In section II. delete tis émov- 
ons nuéepas Hdt. 3, 85. The quotation is given in 
its proper place under €metut (eft cho). 

émipoitaw.—In Hdt. 9, 28 of éemiporravres, which 
is contrasted with of apxhy eA@dvtes, should be trans- 
lated ‘those who came up later,’ ‘the subsequent 
arrivals,’ not ‘the visitors.’ The same correction 
probably holds good for the other passage quoted, 
viz. Hdt. 1, 97. 

éxrduvxos.—Add ‘Ertduvxos, title of a work by 
Pherecydes of Syros, v. Suidas s.v. 

75vs.—In section III. the translation given of 
nd€ws €xew 7: is appropriate only to the first passage 
quoted from the Jon. In the second passage the 
phrase is 75€ws ¢xew twa and the meaning ‘to 
please,’ not ‘to be pleased or content with.’ 

nx#.—In Hat. 9, 24 7xé means ‘ the noise of the 
mourning,’ not ‘ the news of Masistius’ death.’ 

de(vw.—On Eur. Rhes. 676, where the MSS. vary, 
the Lexicon inconsistently reads @éve at the begin- 
ning of the article, @etve at the end. 

Beoxpacia.—Add @coxpacia, title of a work by 
Pherecydes of Syros. 

Oncedat.—Onoeldar should be Oncetdat. 

Bowdtrwp.—In Jon 1206, 1217 this word means 
*feaster’ * guest,’ not ‘one who gives a feast.’ 

OépuBos.—To section 2. a. add Dem. 402, 195 
(216). 

OvueAn.—In line 3 for xpvondato read xpuon- 
AaTot, 

@uuoSdpos.—‘ For Aesch. Ag. 103 v. sub. @upo- 
pédpos,’ but under @vuop@dpos there is nothing about 
the passage. 

xevtnua.—In line 2 for 165 read 155. 

kovpiuos.—In Eur. Or. 966 xovpimov should pro- 
bably be taken not with ofdapoy but proleptically 
with «dpa, and in passive not active sense. There 
seems to be no certain instance of kovpiuos in active 
sense, and the proposed way of taking the word in 
the present passage is supported by Tro. 279 and 
El. 148. 

kpurtevw.—In Eur. Bacch. 888 this verb is in- 
transitive, not transitive. 

kpumtds.—In Ar. Thesm. 600, okomeiy tov t&vdpa 
kal (nteiv dmov A€ANOEV Huas KpuMTds eyKaOhuEvos, 
kputTés is not ‘a Subst. a spy,’ ‘but is used ina 
quite familiar adjectival construction as in Eur. Zl. 
525 kpumtov moAety. 

Kpurtw.—The verb is noé intransitive either in 
Soph. £/. 826 or Eur. Phoen. 117. See Professor 
Jebb’s note on the former passage. 

Aeinw.—In the first line of B for g@uvAakh read 
bvAaky. 

Adyos.—In A, line 13, for ‘ there’ read ‘ these.’ 

peonyv.—In Od. 7, 195 it is unnecessary to refer 
beoonyvs totime. The ordinary local sense is quite 
suitable, ‘in mid passage.’ 

pndeis.—For untreuta read unbeuta. 

pwvpouat.—Add [v]. 

veos.—In line 14, after O. C. 1229, add Eur. Jon 
545. 

oBplkada.—The Lexicon says ‘ d8plkada=foreg.’ 
But the foregoing word is ’Ofpidpews, which has 
nothing to do with d8pixada. The reference is to 
the article ‘ 8pia, the young of animals,’ which imme- 
diately preceded in the earlier editions. When that 
article was struck out and a part of it incorporated 
under oSpixada the word ‘foreg.’ was allowed to 
remain by an oversight. As the Lexicon now 
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stands the meaning of neither 68pia nor oBpixada is 
given. 

oixtdiov.—The antepenult is long (see Ar. Nul 
92) and the word is therefore a diminutive of oixio, 
not of olkos. 

vAeOpos.— Add the meaning ‘seduction’ Eur. /. A. 
1382 roy ‘EAévns telcavtes bAcBpov. Cf. the use of 
amaAero in Eur. El. 1065. 

dveipos.—In line 5 for ‘metaph.’ read 
plast.’ 

mié(w.—Add the {meaning ‘outweigh’ (in meta- 
phorical sense), ‘ counterbalance,’ ‘compensate,’ Eur. 
Tipp. 637. 

mwintw.—Add reference to Eur. El. 639 mpds rb 
minrov, ‘as matters fall out,’ ‘according to circum- 
stances.’ 

motuvn.—In line 5 for ‘in collective sense’ 
‘used of an individual.’ 

moAverns.—In both the passages quoted the meaning 
is ‘after many years,’ not ‘of many years, full of 
years.’ 

movnpds.—Add the meaning ‘mean’ (in the 
political sense), ‘ base in rank,’ Eur. Suppl. 423. 

motdouat. In section 3 the passage quoted as fron 
Eur. Hipp. 564 occurs not there but in Eur. #7. 175. 
The verb however, though with a different context 
from that given in the Lexicon, occurs also in Hipp. |.c. 

mpwt.—For ‘ Kearly’ read ‘ Early.’ 

mroew.—In the passage quoted from Eur. H/. 1255 
the dative probably goes with wYavew, not with 
emTTonmevas. 

pvmos.—In line 2 for ‘ heterocl.’ read ‘heterog.’ or 
‘ metaplast.’ 

pwroypag¢os.—Add ‘a genre painter.’ 

oGevos.—II. 1, ‘A force of men’: this is not tlic 
meaning in either of the passages quoted. 

oxvpoouat.—Add reference to Pind. P. 5, 94 
okupwtay ddr. 

copia7ns.—To II. 2 add Dem. 417, 246. 

omAayxvov.—In line 12 for évtepav read evtepa. 

orabuaw.—Add quantity of first syllable (a@) in 
this word and oraéuds. 

oupnie(w.—In the quotation from Dio C. 36, 32 
cuvemiecero Ta meta, for péTa read méoa. 

ouvnpetéw.—In line 2 for fvynpewety read ~vyn- 
peTmeLV. 

thwos.—The Lexicon says ‘always of past time.’ 
But see Od. 7, 318. 

tpépw.—In line 20 for Kn read GAun. 

tpitaios.—II. 1. ‘Lasting three days.’ Of the 
two examples quoted that from Plato certainly and 
that from Euripides most probably bears the ordinary 
meaning ‘on the third day.’ 

tpopds.—The passage Soph. OU. C. 760 should be 
quoted under section 2, not section 1. 

tpvmavov.—For [v] read [v]. 

gvoidw.—For Soph. El. 1238 read Soph. Auf, 1238. 

gutarla.—Read purarid. 

xetp.—In IV. line 2 for xetpwyv read xeipav. In 
V. xelp imepunnns, Hdt. 8, 140, is wrongly explained 
of a band of men. The true explanation is given 
under dmepunkns. 

xoporoids.—In line 2 for xopond’ read xuporol’. 

xpjua.—In I]. line 4 for xprjua read xpijua. 

Wigos.—To II. 5 add Eur. El. 1263. 

In Hermathena and the Academy I lave already 
called attention to a considerable number oi other 
inaccuracies in the Lexicon. 

CHarRLes H. Kerner. 


‘meta- 


read 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir.—It is always a desperate course to enter into a 
conflict with a reviewer. But I think I have been 
somewhat misrepresented in your review of my little 
book on 2 Corinthians. 

First of all, the reviewer does not seem to be aware 
that the book, in common with all the others of the 
series which have appeared, is an adaptation of a 
former commentary on the English text. The 
passage in the Introduction in which I ‘ingenuously 
confess’ that I had ‘not consulted the Bishop ot 
Durham's note’—not ‘ Bishop Lightfoot’s,’ as the 
words are quoted by your reviewer—was originally 
published in 1879, But even so far back as this the 
note had only been written, not published, without 
consulting the Bishop’s note, which, though it 
travelled over much the same ground and added one 
remarkable historical parallel, did not shake me in 
the conclusion to which I had come. 

Next, I find myself charged with ‘the habit of 
throwing into the lighter scale, under the name of 
‘the great weight of patristic authority” or the 
like, a great unsifted mass of unspecified early 
fathers.’ 

* Among many examples’ of this method are cited 
ii. 3 (the reviewer means iii, 3), ii, 16, and vi. 16. 
In only one of these three cases, vi. 16, have I done 
what I am accused of doing. Inii. 16 I have cited 
my authorities by name. In iii. 31 have done the 
same, adding however that the authorities in favour 
of the received text are ‘ the earliest authorities.’! In 
no instance whatever, save on vi. 15 and 16, have I 
veferred to the ‘great weight of patristic authority ’ 
either in those exact words or in any equivalent to 
them. 

It should in fairness be remembered that the 
authors of the various portions of the ‘Cambridge 
Bible for Schools’ are not free to do as they please, 
but are expected to conform to general rules. They 
are not, for instance, at liberty to construct a text 
for themselves. And while they are at liberty to 
express their dissent from the text the rules compel 
them to adopt, they are, rightly or wrongly, not 
expected to enter much into textual criticism, nor 
asa matter of fact do any of them do so, beyond 
the simple mention of the authorities in case of a 


divergence from the received text. There are no doubt 
some exceptions to this statement, but they only 
oceur in cases where the determination of the text is 
a matter of great difficulty or importance. 

I should not have ventured to join issue with your 
reviewer on a question of opinion. But these are 
questions, not of opinion, but of fact. 

J. J. Lis. 


Tur Recrory, Easr Berauour. Jay 24. 

I may perhaps be allowed to add that your reviewer 
seems to imply that I hold a brief for the Teatus 
Recepltus. But this is very far from being the case. 
Only in one or two instances have | thought it 
preferable to the reading in the text, and have 
therefore ventured to say so. In the vast majority 
of instances I have accepted without hesitation the 
text imposed on me by authority. But where this 
was the case it was not necessary for me to say 
anything. 





[Wuite fully adhering to the substance of the 
notice in question, I much regret that I unintention- 
ally overstated the frequency of what I regard as an 
unfortunate treatment of patristic evidence. I cited 
three cases : I now realise that the total number is 
four. This certainly hardly justifies the words 
‘habit’ and ‘many,’ both of which, together with 
the word ‘unspecified,’ I accordingly withdraw. I 
offer my frank apology for the inadvertence, and 
assure Mr. Lias that, in my attempt to state honest 
impressions, I was actuated by no disrespectful or 
unkindly feeling. With the above-named exceptions, 
I can see nothing to recall, Lam well aware of the 
relation of the ‘Cambridge Greek Testament’ to the 
‘Cambridge Bible for Schools,’ and had no thought 
of criticising, directly or indirectly, anything in the 
plan, or textual principles, adopted by the general 
editors of those excellent series. If my notice gave 
any different impression, or the impression of a parti 
pris of any kind, I must acquiesce in the penalty 
which, as Horace warns us, besets the effort to be 
brief. INS dite) 





ARCHAE 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Berlin. Vol. xix. 
Part 1, 1893. 

M. Bahrfeldt, ‘ Untersuchungen iiber die Chrono- 
logie der Miinzen der Domitii Ahenobarbi aus der 
Zeit der rémischen Republik.’—M. Bahrfeldt, ‘ Ueber- 
prigte Munzen aus der Zeit der rémischen Republik.’ 
On Roman Republican coins struck on the jlans of 
Romano-Campanian, Ptolemaic, Sicilian and other 


coins. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 1, 1893. 

Warwick Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1892’ (with one plate).—F. B. 
Baker. ‘Some rare or unpublished Greek coins.’ 
Coins procured by Mr. Loring in his travels in 
Arcadia during the last three years. Pariwm im 
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Mysia. Bronze, obv. Head of Commodus, rev. Eros. 
The Eros of Praxiteles has been recognized on coins 
of this type (cf. P. Gardner in J.H.S. 1883). This 
specimen has now been kindly presented by Mr. 
Loring to the British Museum, which previously had 
no example of the Eros-type at Parium. The Arcadian 
provenance of the coin is curious. Megalopolis. 
Bronze coins of Sept. Severus commemorating the 
Lycaean games. Delphi. Bronze of Faustina I. 
rev. ‘Temple with statue of Apollo.—B. V. Head. 
‘Recent numismatic publications.’ 


Revue numismatique. Part 1, 1893. 

Th. Reinach. ‘De la valeur proportionnelle de 
Yor et de l’argent dans l’antiquité grecque’ (to be 
continued).—R. Mowat. ‘Symboles monetaires 
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ptolemaiques mis en rapport avec les fetes dionysiaques 
(?Alexandrie.’—J. A. Blanchet. ‘ Monnaies romaines 
et byzantines inédites..—D. E. Tacchella. ‘ Descrip- 
tion de monnaies grecques de l’époque impériale 
trouvées en Bulgarie,’—Review of Markofi’s ‘ Mon- 
naies Arsacides,’ by E. Douin. We AWE 


Archéologisches Jahrbuch, 1893. Part i. 

1. Strzygowski; the golden door of Constantinople 
(the ‘ porta aurea,’ modern Jedi kule) which in Byzan- 
tine times was the principal gate of the city, has 
only recently, in connection with the new railway 
extension works, been accessible ; publishes, with 
R. Koldewey, a detailed study of it: (i) the trium- 
phal arch; (ii) the Pylons; (iii) the Propylaion : 
with seventeen cuts. 2. Kekule ; discusses Pliny’s open- 
ing statement about Lysippos, and the various views 
of Meyer, Otfried Miiller, and Brunn ; his own explana- 
tion of the passage, founded on a comparison of the 
Apoxyomenos and Doryphoros, he no longer adheres 
to, but agrees with O. Miiller, referring it specially 
to the portrait work of Lysippos. 3. Rossbach ; 
four Pompeian wall-paintings : (i) a picture of Poly- 
phemos and Galatea, which occurs also on a cameo, 
probably froma famous original ; (ii) the unexplained 
mythological scene found in 1874 in the Casa del 
Orfeo is a scene of Jason and Medea in Kolchis ; (iii) 
the scene from the Casa di Diadumeno (Helbig pl. 
xi.) is Phaethon and Aphrodite ; (iv) Helbig 1479: 
the priest and priestess preparing for the sacred pro- 
cession of the wedding of Hercules and Venus 
Pompeiana. 


Anzeiger. Richter; note on the recent discoveries 
at the Pantheon, showing that four periods are trace- 
able in its construction, viz. (i) Agrippa in B.C. 27, 
who erected the circular building of the same dimen- 
sions as the present ; burnt in 80 and 110 A.D. ; (ii) 
Hadrian about A.p. 125 completed the new Pantheon, 
a domed structure of bricks, raising the floor two 
meétres; (iii) some time between Hadrian and 
Severus the hall of entrance still standing was built, 
and the inscription of Agrippa set undez its pediment ; 
(iv) in 202 A.D. Septimius Severus subjected Hadrian’s 
building to a thorough restoration. Bethe ; notes 
from Spanish Museums (Madrid, Seville). Furt- 
waingler ; publishes a Mycenaean oinochoe with 
paintings of nautilus. 

Meetings of the Arch. Gesellsch. Rochefort’s 
letter about the Venus of Milo. News, bibliography, 
&e. 

Revue Archéslogique. 
Paris. 

1. Blanchet ; publishes (pll. i. and ii.) a bronze 
lid of a box decorated with a Medusa head in relief, 
and a terracotta statuette of Venus with three Erotes, 
found at Saint Honoré les Bains, the Aquis Alisencii 
of the Peutinger tables. 2. Joubin ; publishes (pll. 
ili. iv.) the upper part of an archaic statue in tufa, 
from Eleutherna in Crete; it confirms the existence 
of a ‘Daedalian’ school in that island, and shows 
how Cretan art had influenced the art of Peloponnesos, 
though itself free from all external influence. 3. 
Carton ; publishes the results of his further inquiries 
into the inscription (ate 1892, p. 214) with the 
commentary on the Lex Hadriana by the procurator 
Patroclus. 4. Cumont; concludes his catalogue of 
figured monuments relative to the cult of Mithras. 
5. S. Reinach; gives his 26th Chronique d@’ Orient, 
pp. 54-122. Notes, uews, &c. Review of Cagnat’s 
L Armée romaine d’ Afrique (Goyau). 


January—February, 1893. 
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The same. March—April, 1893. 


1, Deloche ; continues his signet rings and stamps 
of the Merovingian period. 2. Perdrizet ; republishes 
a b. f. lekythos (Dubois-Mais. pl. Ixvii.) with 
preparations for a cock fight; and discusses the 
question of the introduction of this bird into Greece : 
plate and cut. 3. De Séze ; discusses the so-called 
‘Fates’ of the eastern pediment of the Parthenon ; 
from the character of the folds and transparency of 
the drapery, concludes that the statues represent the 
sea in movement ; they are in fact three waves, to 
which he proposes to assign the names of Dynamene, 
Cymodoce, and Melite. 4. Male; discusses the 
legend of the death of Cain, which he identifies with 
the subject of a 15th century capital of Tarbes. 5. 
S. Reinach ; commences a study and classification of 
monuments of unhewn stone, in language and popular 
belief. 6. Nicole ; publishes a papyrus of his own 
collection, being a letter written by the governor of 
Alexandria under Antoninus Pius to the strategi of 
the Arsinoite nome in reference to a certain Titania- 
nus. 

Bulletin of the Acad. des Inserr. and of the Société 


Nationale des Antiquaires. Bibliography. Cagnat’s 
Revue des Publ. Epigr. 
C8; 


GREEK COINS ACQUIRED BY THE Brirish Mustum 
IN 1892. 


DuktnG 1892 the Museum has acquired 457 coins of 
the Greek class, 10 of which are gold and electrum, 
99 silver and 348 bronze. A description of note- 
worthy specimens is given by Mr. Warwick Wroth in 
the Numismatic Chronicle for 1893, part 1, pp. 
1—20, illustrated by one autotype plate. Attention 
may here be called to the following :—Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. An excellent example of the rare gold 
staters of Demetrius bearing his portrait. Athens. 
A gold quarter stater probably issued in B.c. 407 
when the Athenians melted down into coin the gold 
images of Nike inthe Parthenon. Sinope. <A rare 
drachm bearing the name of a satrap hitherto read 
‘Abdemon,’ ‘ Abdammu,’ ‘ Abrocomas,’ &c., but 
now deciphered by Mr. Head as ‘ Abdsasan.’ Lamp- 
sacus. A fine gold stater bearing the head of the 
youthful Aktaeon.—Pergamus. A _ cistophorus 
marked with the letter Q, struck at the Pergamene 
mint in B.c. 50-49 when the Province of Asia was 
governed by a Quaestor (L. Antonius) instead of a 
Proconsul. Rhodes. An Alexandrine tetradrachm 
struck at Rhodes but counter-marked with a laby- 
rinth for circulation at Cnossus in Crete.—Pharna- 
bazus. A fine silver stater of this satrap bearing a 
remarkable portrait of him. JZycia, Unpublished 
silver coins bearing the names of ‘Spintaza’ and 
‘Teththiveibis.” Mr. Wroth points out that the 
early style of the coins is inconsistent with the date 
proposed by Dr. J. P. Six for coins of this class.— 
Lystra in Lycaonia. Two rare bronze colonial coins 
of this place (cp. Acts, chap. xiv.), hitherto unrepre- 
sented in the British Museum collection. One of 
these bears the head of Augustus and was procured 
by Prof. W. M. Ramsay and Mr. Hogarth in 
Southern Asia Minor, together with other Greek- 
Imperial coins also acquired for the Museum. The 
second specimen is of Faustina jun. and has the 
'yche of Lystra and a river-god on the reverse. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. xxi., No, 43. 


A. E. Housman, MSS. of Propertius, pp. 162— 
197 ; W. M. Lindsay, shortening of long syllables in 
Plautus, pp. 198—210; H. Nettleship, Printed 
Editions of Nonius, followed by some unpublished 
notes of Scaliger and of his own, pp. 211—234 ; H. 
Nettleship, Notes on Latin Lexicography [p. 237, 1. 
10 from bottom, s.v. honorvatus, should we not read 
‘transition from passive to active,’ instead of ‘ tr. fr. 
active to passive’ ?], pp. 235—239; J. P. Postgate, 
Emendations of Catullus Ixiii, 54 ‘et earum ut 
omne adirem furibunda latibulwm,’ Ixiv. 402 ‘liber 
ut innuptae poteretur flore nwriclae’; C. Taylor, 
Two Ways in Hermas and Xenophon, pp. 243—258 ; 
J. E. B. Mayor, Tertullian’s Apology (gives a sketch 
of the recent literature followed by notes chiefly 
supplementary to earlier commentaries), pp. 259— 
295; F. G. Kenyon, A transcript of the British 
Museum Papyrus CXXVIII. containing portions of 
the last two books of the Z7iad, and dating probably 
from the first century B.c., pp. 296—343. 





American Journal of Philology. Vol. xiv. 


1. Whole No. 53. April 1893. 


Vedic reduplication of nouns and adjectives, by 
BE. W. Hopkins. On the Judaeo-German spoken by the 
Russian Jews, by L. Wiener. The relative position 
of actors and chorus in the Greek theatre of the fifth 
century B.C., I. by J. Pickard. Vitruvius had the 
Roman theatre before him in his description. We 
find a Aoyetoy for the actors first mentioned after the 
chorus has practically disappeared from the drama. 
In the fifth century both actors and chorus were on 
the 6pxnotpa. Prof. Gildersleeve reviews Joost’s 
book, las ergiebt sich aus dem Sprachgebrauch X eno- 
phons, in der Anabasis fiir die Behandlung der griech- 
ischen Syntax in der Schule? Berlin 1892. The 
statistics give many welcome illustrations to the 
student of Greek syntax and Greek style, but the 
framework on which the facts are strung is rickety 
and defective. F. G, Allinson reviews Hinleitung in 
die Neugriechische Grammatik, by G. N. Hatzidakis. 
It may claim the merit of placing the study of modern 
Greek in its proper relative position. We may see 
in it a regular continuation of the later kou7. 
Briefly mentioned are R. Wagner’s paper on the 
imperative infin. in the JVissenschaftliche Beilage 
zum Programm des Fridericianwm zu Schwerin 7. 
M., 1890-91, Prof. Crusius’ Untersuchungen zu den 
Mimiamben des Herondas, and E. Abbott’s Herodotus 
v. Vi. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. Oct.—Dec. 1891. 


Tacitus’ GERMANIA 1886-1890 by U. ZERNIAL. 


A. Editions. Cornelii Taciti de Germania liber, 
R. Novak. Prag 1889. Full of unnecessary and 
arbitrary changes of text. Cornelii Taciti de origine, 
situ, moribus ac populis Germanorwm liber, Joannes 
Miiller. 3rd ed. Wien and Prag 1889. An excellent 
edition in which respect is shown to the tradition. 
Corneliit Taciti Germania, ed. J. Prammer. Wien 
1889. Valuable, especially for the geographical 
information. Cornelii Taciti Germania, K. Tiicking. 
7th ed. Paderborn 1889. Loses sight of the histori- 
cal position of Tacitus. Cornelii Tacite de origine, 
situ, moribus ac populis Germanorum liber, G. 
Egelhaaf. Gotha 1885. The historical remarks are 


better than the philological. Not to be recommended 
for schools. Cornelii Taciti Germania, J. Prammer. 
2Qnded. Parti. Text and preface. Part ii. Intro- 
duction, Commentary, and Index. Wien 1889. 
Taciti Germania, U. Zernial, with a map by H. 
Kiepert. Berlin 1890, Founded on the text of 
Halm’s 4th ed. 1888. 

B. Treatises. M. Zimmermann, De Tacito Senceae 
philosophi imitatore. Breslau 1889. In two parts 
(1) how Seneea’s philosophy is expressed by Tacitus, 
(2) how Tacitus has utilized it for the purposes of 
history. G. Schonfeld. De Taciti studiis Sallus- 
tianis. Diss. Leipzig 1884. F. Walter, Studien zu 
Tacitus und Curtius. Progr. Miinchen 1887. A 
collection of passages in which it is probable that 
Tacitus has imitated Curtius. H. Schmaus, Zacitus 
ein Nachahmer Vergils. Erlanger Diss. 1887. T. 
imitated V, because (1) the Romans approved such 
imitation, (2) poetical ornament is desirable for 
history, (3) T. followed contemporaries in getting his 
supply of poetical ornament from Virgil. J. Gericke, 
De abundanti dicendi gencre Tacitino. Diss. Berlin 
1882. In three parts, (1) general and special notions 
connected by et, (2) juxtaposition of synonyms, (3) 
where a word is superfluous as in comptius ornantur. 
L. Schumacher, De TYacito Germaniae geographo. 
Progr. Berlin 1886. The writer considers (1) what 
limits T. assigns to Germany, (2) how far, according 
to T., the Germans dwelt beyond these limits also. 
K. Hachtmann, Zu Tacitus’ Germania, Jahr. f. 
Klass. Phil. 1891. On the last words of the second 
ch. ceterwin...vocarentur. Gerber und Greef, Lexicon 
Tacitewm. The ninth fascic. down to the word oriens. 
E. Wolff, Schalworterbuch zur Germania des Tacitus. 
Prag 1886. Can be recommended in spite of imper- 
fections. K. Miillenhoff, Dewtsche Altertwmskunde. 
Vol. ii. with four maps by H. Kiepert. Berlin 1887. 
Treats of a number of chapters of the Germania so 
far as they bear on the dwelling-places of the oldest 
Germans and their history, also on the sources of 
Tacitus’ representation and its value. 


VireiL by P. DEUTICKE. 


I. History and Tradition. Otto Ribbeck, Ge- 
schichte der Romischen Dichtung, 2nd hook : Augus- 
teisches Zeitalter. Stuttgart 1889. The first ch. 
is devoted to V. Valuable for appreciation of the 
poetical contents of the single works. 8. Lederer, 
Ist Vergil der Verfasser von ‘Culex’ und ‘ Ciris’ ? 
Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Hexameters. 
Leipzig 1890. Culex is by V., Ciris not. V. gains in 
rhythmical feeling and technical skill. The number 
of spondees increases, especially in the first foot. 
N. Pulvermacher, De Georgicis a Vergilio retractatis. — 
Diss. Berlin 1890. Written 36-30 R.c., read to 
Octavian 29, and published soon after their comple- 
tion. Some parts inserted later but before publication. 
No proof of a second edition. M. Rothstein, 
Properz und Virgil. Hermes 1889. Misses striking 
coincidences between the Aen. and Prop. Thinks 
the influence of P. possible though not certain. M. 
Sonntag, Hin Lpigramm des Servius Sulpicius. 
WS f. Klass. Phil. 1890. On the well-known 
epigram Lusserat hace rapidis aboleri carmina flammis 
etc. R. Sabbadini, Studi critici sulla Eneide. 
Lonigo 1889. This many-sided book deserves warm 
recognition. M. Hoffmann, Der codex Medicews pl. 
vexvixz. n. 1. des Vergilius. Progr. Pforta 1889. In 
Med. we possess a careful recension, but one not free 
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The new editor deserves thanks for 
his painstaking investigation. M. Ihm, Die Scholien 
im codex. Mediceus des Vergilius. Rhein. Mus. 1890. 
These scholia may be from the commentary of 
Aelius Donatus. 

Il. Editions. P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica, 
F, Hermes, Dessau 1890. Very arbitary, out of 
the 829 lines 109 are omitted. Vergils Gedichte, 
Th. Ladewig and C. Schaper. 2nd vol. den. i.—vi. 
11th edition, by P. Deuticke. Berlin 1891. The 
text is essentially the same, but the notes are altered 
and condensed and much added. P. Vergili Maronis 
Aeneis, by Oskar Brosin, Gotha. Vol. i., Books 1. 
and ii., 3rd edition 1889. Vol. ii., Books iii. and 
iv., 2nd Edition 1887. Vol. iii., Books v. and vi., 
2nd Edition 1888. After the death of the editor, by 


from faults. 


L. Heitkamp. Vol. v. Books x—xii. 1890. May 
be recommended. 
Ill. On criticism and interpretation, Car. 


Paseal, Quaestiones Vergilianae ad ecloyam quartam 
spectantes. Riv. di. fil. 1889. The boy alluded to is 
a son of Pollio. H. Nettleship, Arch. f. lat. 
Lexikogr. 1889. In Ecl. vi. 33 reads his ex ordia 
primis. A. Korte, Augusteer bei Philodem. Rhein. 
Mus. 1890. The Varus addressed in Ecl. vi. and ix. 
is Alfenus Varus the jurist, while the school comrade 
of V. under Siron is Quintilius Varus Cremonensis. 
L. Quicherat, Les vers hypermetres de Virgile. Rev. 
de Phil. 1890. Defends not only the usual cases 
of hypermeter but also those in Georg. ii. 59 and 
iii. 449. J. C.G. Boot, Analecta critica. Mnemos. 
N.S. 1890. Emends Zl. ii. 71, vii. 28, Aen. 1. 462. 
H. Kern, Vergiliana. Bl. f. d. bayer. GSW. 1891. 
On Eel. viii. 11, Georg. iv. 129, Aen. x. 186, 188, 
541. H.C. Michaelis, Annotationes nonnullae ad 
Vergilii Aeneidis libros i, et ii. Mnemos. 1890. O. 
Krausse, Bemerkungen zu einigen Stellen der Aeneide. 
Progr. Rudolstadt 1890. Mostly exegetical. Worthy 
of note are the remarks oni. 52 foll., viii. 298 foll., 
and xii. 858. F. Goebel, N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. 
Defends the transposition deinde...vina in Aen. i. 
195. K. Weck, Zu Vergilius Aen. ii. 57 f. N. Jahr. 
f. Phil. 1890. R. Forster, Ueber die Entstehungszeit 
des Laocoon und Philologische Parerga zwm Laocoon. 
Leipzig 1890. Puts the Laocoon-group after 150 B.c. 
and thinks it possible that V. knew it and imitated it 
in his description of the father. P. Sandford, on den. 
iv. 436. Class. Rev. iii. 419., morte cannot be com- 
pared with in tempore of Liv. 24, 48, 3. H. Nettleship, 
on Aen. v. 602. Journ. of Phil. 1890. Suggests 
cursus or lusus for pueri. James Henry, Aeneidca, 
Vol. iii., Books v.—-ix. Dublin 1889. Many of his 
results deserve consideration. The aesthetic remarks 
are inferior to the critical, and those again to the 
exegetic. E. Brandes, Zum sechsten und achten 
Buch der Aeneis. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890. On the 
underworld and the shield of Aeneas. H. Ball, 
N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889. Explains advena exercitus 
vii. 388 as = Aeneas moAvtAas, which can hardly be 
right. A. W. Verral (sic), Academy 1890. In 
Aen. ix. 48 ef = ‘and so,’ in xi. 202 ardentibus is 
explained by ardentis of 200. P. Stengel, Hermes, 
1891. On Aen. xii. 214 foll. H. Kothe, Vergilius 
und Timaios. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1889. TT. puts 
500 years between the destruction of Troy and 
foundation of Carthage, so V. did not follow him in 
bringing Aeneas and Dido together. G. Eskuche, 
Die Elisionen in den zwei letzten Siissen des 
lateinischen Hexameters, von Ennius bis Walahfridus 
Strabo. Rhein. Mus. 1890. YV. -elides often after 
the 5th trochee, seldom after the 5th arsis, or the 
5th dactyl, only once after the 6th arsis. The hard 
elisions in Aen. x. 508, xii. 26 are surprising. H. 
Bonvier, Die Gétter in der Aeneide des Vergil. 


Krems 1890. On the influence of the gods on the 
epic treatment. G. A. Koch, Schulwérterbuch zur 
Aencide des P. Vergilius Maro, WUannover 1890. 
2nd edition by H. Georges. Not as much corrected 
as it might have been, hence the advance on the 
1st edition is unimportant. H. Bliimner, Veber die 
Farbenbexeichnungen bei den rimischen Dichtern. 
Phil. 1889, 1890. Contains much valuable illustra- 
tion of V. Die antike Acneiskritik. Aus den Scholien 
und anderen Quellen, by H. Georgii. Stuttgart 1891. 
A book of great diligence and acuteness. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. January—March 1892. 


Livy By H. MULLER. 


I. Editions. Livius-Kommentar, by C. Haupt. 
Leipzig 1891. Parts 1—5 (to Booksi.—v.). Likely 
to secure its aim of awakening a historic sense. 7’ 
Livii lib ix., by F. Luterbacher. Leipzig 1891. 
The text criticism conservative. 7’. Livi lib. xxi, 
by E. Wolfflin. Fourth edition, Leipzig 1891. All 
variations from Luchs’ text noted. 7, Livii libb. 
xxi., xxii, by R. Novak. Prag. 1891. Disfigured 
by far too many conjectures. 7. Livii ed. S. 
David. Vol. i. books xxi.—xxv. Budapest 1889. 
Shows sound judgment and good acquaintance with 
the literature. 

II. Criticism and interpretation. W. Heraeus, 
noch einmal haud impigre. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1891. 
To show that this expression is right in xxxii. 16, 11. 

III. Lexicon, Sources, ete. Lexicon Livianwin. 
F. Fiigner. Fasc. iii. Lipsiae 1891. The third 
part reaches to adscensus. Some remarks on the 
use of the Annalists by Livy in the first decade are 
to be found in G. F. Unger’s Die Glaubwiirdigkeit 
der Kapitolinischen Konsultafel. N. Jahr. f. Phil. 
1891. J. Orendi, WZ. 7. Varro die Quelle zu Livius 
vii. 2. Progr. Bistritz, 1891. E. von Stern, Das 
Hannibalische Truppenverzeichnis bei Livius (xxi. 
22). Berlin 1891. Is of opinion that Polybius alone 
is the authority for Liv. xxi. cc. 21, 22. Fr. Rihl, 
Lit. Centralbl. 1890. Rejects the opinion that to 
Polybius is due the account of the siege of Syracuse 
in books xxiv., xxv. W. Soltau, Zur Chronologie der 
hispanischen Feldziige 212—206 B.c. Hermes 1891. 
(1) L. in his account of the Spanish campaigns 
(books xxv.—xxix.) follows a source which gives a 
chronology different from that of the source elsewhere 
used. (2) In xxvi.—xxix. L. has not directly used Poly- 


bius. (3) L. has the information of P. through 
some Roman annalist. (4) This was Claudius 
Quadrigarius [see Class. Rev. vi. 381]. R. Oehler, 


Sagunt und seine Belagerung durch Hannibal. N. 
Jahr. f. Phil. 1891. A topographical study. 
Hannibal’s march over the Alps is handled by 
3uchheister, Hannibals Zug iiber die Alpen 1886, 
W. Soltau, Hannibals Alpen iibergang, and Perrin, 
La Marche ad’ Hannibal. The last declares for the 
M. Cenis route. L. Traube, Untersuchungen zur 
Ueberlicferungsgeschichte romischer Schriftsteller, 
1891. On Cod. Reginensis 762, written in 9th 
century in the monastery of St. Martin of Tours, a 
copy of the Puteanus. J. Vahlen, Beitrage zur 
Berechtigung der fiinften Dekade des Livius. Berlin 
1891. Deals with four passages at the beginning of 
book xliv. 


Cicero’s SpeecHes, 1890—1891, by F. Luter- 
bacher. 

F. Aly, Cicero, sein Leben und seine Schriften. 
Berlin 1891. ‘The excessive depreciation of Drumann 
and Mommsen avoided, Agrees rather with Boissier 
in his ‘Cicero and his Friends.’ E. Linecke, Zur 
Beweisfihrwng Ciceros in der Rede fiir Sextus Roseius 
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aus Ameria. Leipzig 1890. While Halm-Laubmann 
sive this speech the praise of impartiality, L. thinks 
C. was not particularly careful of truth. Ciceros 
Rede gegen Q. Caecilius, by K. Hachtmann. Gotha 
1891. Discowrs de Cicéron contre Verres. Div. tr 
Q. Caecilium, by Emile Thomas. Paris 1892. 
Contains many good remarks for scholars. C%ceros 
Rede iiber das Imperium des Cn. Pompeius, by F. 
Richter and A. Eberhard. 4th edition, Leipzig 1890. 
The commentary and appendix are much transformed 
and enlarged. J. Sticklein, De judicio Jwniano and 
F. Boll, Num Cluentius de crimine judicit corrupti 
causam dixerit. Comment. semin. phil. Monae. 
1891. Both these dissertations have reference to 
Bardt’s programm Zu Ciceros Cluentiana (Neuwied 
1878). O. Sculthess, Der Prozess des C. Rabirius 
vom Jahre 63. Progr. Frauenfeld 1891. Thinks 
that C.’s speech was delivered at the end of Labienus’ 
proceeding against R. for afine. Ciceros ausgewthlte 
Lteden, by K. Halm. Vol. iii. Die Reden gegen 
L. Sergius Catilina und fiir den Dichter Archias. 
13th edition by G. Laubmann. L. has followed the 
later editors, C. F. W. Miller, Nohl and Kornitzer, 
in preferring the MSS. family a to B [Class. Rev. vi. 
67]. Fr. Polle (N. Jahr. f. Phil. 1890) in Cat. 3, 
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§ 5 reads latwerwnt for fucrunt. M. Tullii Ciceronis 
pro Murena oratio, ed. A. Kornitzer. Wien 1891. 
The text founded on C. F. W. Miiller’s, but K. varies 
in forty places. J. Bernhard, Ueber Ciceros Rede von 
den Konsularprovinzen. Progr. Dresden 1890. 
Berndt (Kritische Bemerkungen, Herford 1890) 
discusses Bro Balbo § 33. F. Becher in the Zeitsch. 
fd. GSW 1891 rejects the usual interpretation of 
the Miloniana, § 100. Ciceros Rede fiir den Kéniy 
Deiotarus, by J. Strenge. Gotha 1890. Founded 
on C. F. W. Miiller’s text, but in ten places Nohl’s 
reading is preferred. M/. T'wlli Ciceronis orationes 
selectae, ed. H. Nohl. Vol. vi. Philippicarum 
libb. i. ii. iii, Lipsiae 1891. Editio major and 
editio minor. The larger edition differs from the 
smaller in having a preface on the MSS. and a 
critical apparatus at the bottom of the page. 
M. Tullius Ciceros erste, vierte und vierzehnte 
philippische Rede, by EK. RK. Gast. Leipzig 1891. 
G. recommends the reading of these in preference to 
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THE GOTTINGEN SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.? 


[The following review was found in a nearly com- 
pleted form among the late Mr. Darbishire’s papers. 
It has been printed under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor R. S. Conway, who is responsible for insertions 
in square brackets. ] 


Tue school of philology which has 
Gottingen for its centre, and which is 
associated with the names of August Fick 
and Adalbert Bezzenberger, has a deservedly 
high reputation. It represents amiddle stand- 
point between the conservatism of Curtius 
and the daring but somewhat arid specu- 
lation of Osthoff and Brugmann without 
falling into the pessimism of Johannes 
Schmidt. To judge merely by results the 
school which has given us Fick’s Homeric 
discoveries and Collitz’s paper on the 
palatals, to which may perhaps be added, 
without prejudging the objects of this 
paper, Bezzenberger’s on the guttural-series, 
has laid the study under no slight obligation. 
Within the last two years two works of 
great weight have issued from this school, 
and as they are to a great extent inter- 
dependent it seems fitting to discuss them 
both together. 

The fame of August Fick may indeed 
be expected to be greater among succeeding 
generations than in his own: great as his 
reputation is, | venture to think it is even 
yet entirely disproportionate to his merits, 
and that if he had adopted the usual 
advertising methods, he would long ago 


1 Fick’s Etymologisches Worterbuch d. idg. Spra- 
chen, ed. 4. Vol. 1. Gottingen 1891. 

Bechtel, Die Hauptprobleme d. idg. Lautlehre seit 
Schleicher. Gottingen 1892. 
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have been enthroned as_ the 
philologists. 

The fourth edition of his Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch does not disappoint expectation. 
More could hardly be said: but if any 
feature is more worthy of note than the 
rest, it is the openness of mind which 
has permitted the discarding in this edition 
of whatever has become antiquated in the 
third, however valuable it may have been 
at the time. That this achievement is not 
unparalleled the history of philology in 
England will prove: that it is remarkable 
is shown by numerous examples to the 
contrary. 

The fact that the work calls itself a 
dictionary however may lead this encomium 
to be misunderstood. I do not intend to 
imply that the latest ‘theory’ finds a place 
in it. On the contrary the most impressive 
fact about the volume is that it presupposes 
a carefully thought-out system which those 
who will may formulate from its pages, but 
is not set out in a lengthy disquisition. 
The gratitude which all readers of tick’s 
Homeric works must feel for the mode he 
has taken of supporting his view (which 
on the normal lines should have required 
volumes of 1000 pp. at least) will therefore 
be increased by this work in which the 
author’s labour is exactly proportional to 
the reader’s benefit. 

As I give my adherence to Fick’s view in 
almost every case in which Fick differs 
from other exponents I wish to state 
what in my opinion are those differences, 
and the considerations which support my 
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judgment. On the mass of detail which Liquids : 
makes up the body of the work it is not yandv : ¢and wu 
my intention to enter ; one word of caution nand m : » and m 
is perhaps necessary. Identifications of the yand/ ;: rand] 


most rash description are to be found on 
almost every page in apparent violation of 
all phonetic regularity. It must not be 
inferred that the author disbelieves in 
phonetic laws. He is not constructing a 
water-tight system into which no exceptions 
ean leak: his work is to bring together 
from different languages words which are 
possibly related. True, the equation violates 
alaw. If thelaw is right the equation is 
wrong—but if the equation is right the 
law is wrong. 

The chief points on which Fick’s views 
are distinctive are: 1. The classification of 
the I.E. peoples. 2. The I.E. system of 
sounds. The first of these is a well-known 
difficulty, and Fick’s own championship of 
the Stammbaum theory against Schmidt’s 
attack will be remembered ; in fact to a 
certain extent the original object of the 
Worterbuch was to show that successive 
common epochs could be distinguished by their 
vocabularies (Sprachschdétze). Brugmann took 
an intermediate view—he made eight off- 
shoots from the parent stock, but ascribed 
to them equal independence. Fick now 
makes twelve separate descendants which 
are the representatives of three older 
groups: instead therefore of an ‘ Asiatic’ 
and a ‘European’ unity we now have 
(1) Asiatic, (2) centwm and (3) satem branches 
of the main stock, subdividing into (1) Skt. 
Zend and Scythian ; (2) Gk. Latin, Celtic, 
and Teutonic ; and (3) Baltic, Slavic, Thra- 
cian, Phrygian, and Armenian respectively. 
Here I agree with Fick, in his postulate of 
intermediate unities, but I do not accept his 
third group. I believe Armenian to belong 
to the Asiatic branch ; and, if Hirt’s assign- 
ment of the Thracians and Phrygians to the 
centum-people be accepted, Fick’s  geo- 
graphical continuity is destroyed. 

On the other point the differences are 
more important. 

Fick’s classification is as follows :— 

[On p. xxix. Fick gives this list of the 
sounds of the Ursprache— 

Vowels : 

€0d; é€64, the latter shortened toeoa 

in ‘primary auslaut’, else uniformly to a. 


Mutes: 
{ k kh g gh palatalized to 
ki kh g’ gh’ before ‘ bright sounds’ 
¢ 2 veh 
t.th d dh 
p ph bh 


Spirants : 
Jj, 8 (f before soft (weichen) sounds) per- 
haps also capable of forming a syllable (s). 


But on p. xxxvil. he remarks ‘nach- 
triiglich’ that he accepts Bezzenberger’s 
three guttural series (Bezz. Beitr. xvi. 
234), and that therefore this scheme needs 
modification by splitting the k- series into a 
k- and a q- series; he does not add whether 
he considers them to have been both equally 
liable to palatalization. | 


Now, reserving for discussion below in 
connexion with Bechtel’s book the contro- 
versial topics of the vowels, sonants and 
gutturals, it must be pointed out how 
admirably this system is framed. In the 
first place the recognition that e, 0, a are 
the only vowels, and that 7, u are the ‘sonant’ 
forms of y, v, is strictly logical, and the 
far-reaching importance of it will be shown 
immediately.! 
equally meritorious feature is the distinction 
between ‘independent’ and ‘dependent ’ 
sounds, which is also novel. It is true the 
only ‘dependent’ sound mentioned is z 
[Fick’s /], but the principle is recognized 
further by his ignoring ”, # as independent 
sounds. In point of fact the distinction is 
historical, not natural, and its neglect is due 
to the exaggerated respect for the less- 
developed ‘ science’ of phonetics which has 


done philology much harm. Phonetically _ 


speaking m n.and 7 are exactly similar, but 
philologically they differ, for Indo-European 
is only supposed to have possessed the sound 
fj because it is easier to say nk than nk. 
This may be admitted, but it is also easier 
to say nt than mé and yet we know that 
the form for ‘hundred’ was kmtom or 
komtom. Incidentally it is interesting to 
notice that Bezzenberger’s paper (Bezz. Beitr. 
xvi. 234) proves that the two classes of. 

‘velar’ gutturals were ‘independent,’ while 
Brogmann’ s view in the Grundriss i. makes 
them ‘ dependent.’ 

Those who know Professor Fick’s previous 
controversial writings will not need to be 
told that nothing could be more delightful 
than the style of his introduction or more 
friendly than its tone towards his opponents 


1 The reader will see that this part of the review 
is not completed, a grievous loss in itself, but a small 
one compared to that of all the brilliant work which 
Mr. Darbishire’s friends had learnt to expect from 
him.—R.S.C. 


In the second place an. 
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and his followers alike. The contrast in 
this respect on taking up Bechtel is striking 
and perhaps leads me to do him injustice. 

His book is stimulating like Fick’s but 
less convincing: its professed aim is to give 
a historical account of the gradual develop- 
ment which has taken place in philological 
views since Schleicher. He treats in turn 
the questions a, e, 0; vowel changes; the 
gutturals ;/and 7. The preface tells us that 
chapters on the hard aspirates, on the dis- 
tinction between 7 and j, w and vw, and on 
the original accent were cut out: their loss 
must be regretted. 

The fight that was fought over each of 
these questions is already in danger of 
being forgotten, and hence Bechtel’s reminder 
that the dominant views are so young will 
be no less useful to the young than his 
history of the contest will be interesting to 
those who passed through it, and the work 
on the whole has been admirably done, 
although the style does not rise above the 
normal German level. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he has put in more than history: at 
first he sums up judicially the result of the 
evidence, but by degrees this tends to be- 
come more and more an exposition of his 
own views on the subject in question, and 
these do not always commend themselves. 

It cannot be forgotten that Bechtel was 
one of the most bitter critics of the new 
philology as represented by Brugmann’s 
Griech. Gram. The acerbity of his tone he 
has greatly modified : it is still the deadly sin 
not to refer to any previous writer who has 
thrown out a suggestion in common with 
your view, but occasionally services are 
eredited even to Brugmann, so that G. Meyer 
(whose own services by the way are quite 
neglected) is even deluded into speaking of 
Bechtel’s ‘ Unparteilichkeit.’ If this be not 
a mistake, German ‘ Unparteilichkeit ’ must 
be, like French calm, relative. 

Perhaps the best of Bechtel’s expositions 
are those in which he sums up the evidence 
against Brugmann’s Skt. @=Gk. o theory 
and in favour of I. E. 6 from 6u + conso- 
nant. 

Less successful is his treatment of 0 
which he thinks becomes in Greek « (or v) 
as wellasa. This, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with his definition of » as 0 7 (which, 
he does not deny, appears in Greek as a), 
gives an extraordinary fluidity to one’s ideas. 
A few plausible examples are given for the 
rule in each case : it would really seem as if 
even B. requires to be told of the necessity 
for cogent proof, at all events he differs from 
the view I have always been taught to con- 
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sider right, that observation is not as 
important as right inference. This accounts 
for his indignation at any neglect of priority 
as well as for his own looseness of demon- 
stration. I cannot help however adhering 
to the principle that to establish any rule 
it is first of all necessary to give some (not 
necessarily many) strong examples : next to 
show cause against all recognized derivations 
which are inconsistent with the rule, and in 
the third place to define exactly the limits 
of the rule itself. Some would add a 
physiological explanation of the phenomenon, 
but this is I think unnecessary. Once a 
phonological rule is established by the above 
method it becomes a fact for phoneticians 
which they may deal with as they like: the 
rule itself gains nothing from a physiological 
description, unless it is otherwise in need of 
support. It is only the establishment of a 
rule in this way that gives any claim to 
possessorship, and no one who has previously 
hazarded a guess at the result has any claim 
to priority because he happens to be right. 
For example, the first man who said ‘ German 
Vater = Lat. pater, German Bruder = Lat. 
frater’ did not anticipate Verner’s law, and 
if any one does ever prove that 0 becomes 1 
in Greek, B. has not anticipated him. 

The treatment of consonantal questions 
is reduced by the expulsion of a chapter on 
the breathed aspirates and another on...... 
to a discussion of two Hauptprobleme only. 
One is of course the guttural question in 
which Bezzenberger is on the whole followed, 
and the other is the / and 7 question which 
contains little of note except an attack on 
Brugmann for not accepting Fortunatov’s 
law (B. B. vi. 215 ff. and Grundriss i. p. 211 
note). This is a good example of Bechtel’s 
Unparteilichkeit : Bragmann says _ that 
Fortunatov’s law rests to a great extent on 
uncertain etymologies: this charge Bechtel 
considers ‘ungerecht’ because out of For- 
tunatov’s thirty-five etymologies twelve may 
be defended : to these he adds two of F.’s 
words but rejects his derivation, and produces 
again two that F. does not mention. 
Assuming that Bechtel’s approval raises 
these etymologies above the domain of con- 
troversy, it seems still fair to describe 
Fortunatov’s proof as gréssten Teiles unsicher. 
As for Brugmann’s other charge that es fehit 
nicht an unerkldrten Ausnahmen, Bechtel 
admits some indeed, but dismisses them 
with an airy appeal to ‘ difference of dialect,’ 
which is an explanation taken from the 
Grundriss i., but in its application is as 
unscientific as much of what has been criti- 
cized, Brugmann’s position is: Vedic / 

AA 2 
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corresponds to a certain field of European /; 
Sanskrit 7 covers a wider field than Vedie /, 
but this wide field of 7 corresponds remark- 
ably to European /, therefore it cannot have 
come through the narrower Vedic field and 
so represents a different dialect. This is 
good reasoning, true or untrue, but the 
exceptions to F.’s law, which B. discusses, are 
partly Vedic words and therefore by ex- 
plaining them as due to dialect he is intro- 
ducing dialectal differences into the Vedic 
hymns, which is a very different matter and 
highly improbable on the face of it. By 
way of showing up Brugmann’s harsh treat- 
ment of F., Bechtel proceeds to imply that 
he accepts arule of Weise’s in the Grundriss, 
whereas Brugmann merely parenthetically 
observes that Weise has formulated it. I 
think a very little study of the Grundriss 
shows that more weight is given to a view 
which is discussed and refuted than to one 
which is simply credited to the authority 
on which it rests. 

These remarks are not made with any 
view to contentiousness, for the only object 
of attack should be error, but they are 
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necessary for the very reason that the attack 
is veiled. There is quite enough to criticize 
in Brugmann’s system without attacking 
him personally or making insinuations of 
unfairness: and I sum up my view of 
Bechtel’s book by saying that the con- 
troversial parts are mostly barren, the 
original matter negligible, and the historico- 
critical parts excellent. 

What then are the main points of the 
system which these two books represent ? 
They are three in number. Vocalic forma- 
tion, sonants, and the guttural system. It 
must be pointed out to begin with that 
these three are of very various importance : 
the last is merely a question of phonology, 
while the former two are fundamental and 
radical differences which can hardly be 
separated in discussion. Asis well known, 
the accepted view places / 7 m and 
approximately on a level with 7 and w and, as 
T have said, I would go a step further.... 
[The MS. ends here. Fick's exclusion of i 
and u from the list of vowels was commended 
above. | 

H. D. DarpisHire. 





ADVERSARIA 


< 


Aeschylus, Agamemnon 468—470. 


‘ rs , , > 
TO 0 brepKoTws KAVELV €U 
, / \ + 
Bapv- BadAerat yap oocots 
Avodev Kepavvos. 


Wecklein records sixteen attempts to 
emend the last four words. But all the 
correctors apparently think xepavvds right, 
and éccous wrong. On general principles 
one would naturally suppose the rarer word 
and form éccous less likely to be the copyist’s 
than the common word and form xepavvds. 
Moreover it is universally admitted that 
BddXeral tus docos is more acceptable 
Greek than BdAAerau kepavvos. But editors, 
unable to keep both xcepavvds and dccoss, fall 
back on quotation from Herodotus (vii. 10) 
piréer yap 6 Oeds Ta irepéxovta TavTa KoAovEW, 
and claim that we require here an equivalent 
to ra iepéxovra. Which saying is true ; 
but Herodotus goes on with 6 deds $60 7 
oas in the same connection, and, if we are 
to deal in quotation, we must have our 
equivalent to Oovyjoas, which is given in 
daco.s. Moreover we can counter-quote 
Ag. 947 py tis tpocwbeyv Oppatos Parou 
0dvos. But editors quote again Lucret. v. 


(AESCH. AGAIZ). 


1131 ‘invidia quoniam, ceu fulmine, swm- 
ma vaporant,’ from which however ‘ceu 
fulmine’ could be structurally eliminated. 
The fact is, we seem to desiderate three 
things, pOdvos, Ta trepexovTa, kepavvos, and 
we cannot have them (without the simile of 
Lucretius). Of the possible combinations 
of two out of the three things, one com- 
bination is impossible to our text, viz. 
pOdvos with Kepavvos. Keeping dccos we 
may read 
BadXerar yap docots 
Awlev kapava. 


where xapava = Ta brepexovTa = summa. 


Aeschylus, Agamemnon 545—549. 


KH. robciv roOotvra tHvde yqv otparov 
Neyets ; 
> Lal > 
XO. &s 7OAN dpavpas ek ppevos p’ dvacre- 


VELV. 
+2rd0ev 7d dvadpov Todt eéxnv orvyos 
OTPATo ; ai 


KH. 


XO. rdAdau 7d cvyav pappaxov BAGBys Exo. 
KH. kat was drdovtwv Koipavev eTpets Twas ; 


Every one rejects orparg. For conjectures 
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see Wecklein: I propose the minimum 
change 


/ ‘ , a Sg) Beokes , , 
obev TO dvadpov aon OUT eT Y)V oTvyos K p a- 
TOUS; 


=‘and what loathed oppression lay on 
you %’ 

arvyos Kpdrous like deardrov orvyet (‘ loathed 
master’) in Cho. 770. Cf. Tvd€éws Pia ete. 
v. 546 implies that things have been wrong 
at home. v. 549 érpes twas shows that, 
though speaking darkly, the interlocutors 
understood each other. 


Agamemnon 649. 


xepav’ ’Axadv ovk aynverov Peois. 


I think this is sound and means ‘a storm 
which ought to (or ‘ will’) stir the wrath of 
the gods of (= favourable to) the Achaeans.’ 
dpnvirov Oeois is like vocors aOuxtov of Suppl. 
562 (Dind.), where I have pointed out the 
distinction between such negative verbals 
with the dative and with the genitive. 
dpjvitov Oeois =‘ propter quam dei irasci non 
debent, and ovx &. Geois =‘ propter quam dei 
irasci debent.’ 


Agamemnon 778 sqq. 
Ta xpvodracta 8 e&eOAa oly Tive 
XEpav 
4 ” cal > 4 / 
madwrporos dppace AuToto’ dove zpocEeBa 
TOU 
Ou > , 4 , ” 
vvapw ov céBovta tOVTOV TapacnpoV aLvy. 


It is granted that zpoogBa rod is without 
structure or metre. But Hermann’s zpoce- 
pode is very far from a cure. Why not 
xpocédarto? This implies tpocguore and 
gives a more poetical turn. ‘She addresses 
herself to the righteous,’ 


Agamemnon 1348—1371. 


The tone and action of the chorus here 
appear to me to have been wholly mis- 
understood. Mr. Sidgwick is very hard 
upon the ‘ grave and reverend’ seniors. He 
finds them ‘a helpless and hesitating mob,’ 
charges them with ‘sententious incom- 
petence’ and ‘shuflling off of responsibility.’ 
Dr. Verrall is harder still, going so far as 
to say at one place ‘ this speaker is utterly 
helpless, the next almost idiotic with terror.’ 
To me it is inconceivable 

(1) that the chorus which has previously 
been so consistently sage and dignified 
should become ‘ almost idiotic’ or ‘ sententi- 
ously incompetent’ ; 
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(2) that a chorus which becomes either 
of these things should subsequently (vv. 
1399 to the end) prove so steadily cour- 
ageous ; 

(3) that Aeschylus should in any case 
place his chorus, particularly one of reverend 
old men, in the humiliating position of talk- 
ing worse nonsense than Launcelot Gobbo 
answered by Dogberry on the one side and 
Polonius on the other. 

That a chorus should express fear or 
lamentation is common and natural enough, 
but I cannot discover any chorus which is 
rendered absolutely contemptible. Actoris 
partes chorus officiumque virile defendat says 
Horace, but there is nothing virile about 
the present chorus, as its action is usually 
conceived. It utterly lacks the éretkea 
demanded by Aristotle and ruins the 760s 
of the tragedy. A contemptible chorus is 
comic and not tragic. 

No doubt there is often a certain clumsi- 
ness, a hitch in the action, observable in 
the construction of a Greek play, when we 
treat it as literature. Stage exigencies 
often demand that time, which can ap- 
parently be ill spared, should be passed in 
discussion which we should on matter-of- 
fact grounds regard as somewhat tedious 
or frivolous. But, with only the text and 
not the action or the stage-directions before 
us, we are apt to misjudge even these 
instances, and to suppose the Greek play- 
wrights guilty of more awkwardness than 
they actually committed. If we could see 
the chorus at this juncture acting and moving 
as the stage-manager of Aeschylus made 
themact and move, and if we could hear their 
tones and emphasis as they uttered these 
lines, we should form a very different notion 
of their attitude. 

Inasmuch, however, as we cannot enjoy 
this advantage, we must do our best to 
realize their tone by (1) translating correctly, 
(2) emphasizing the proper words. We may 
also, perhaps, now that we have begun to 
re-enact Greek plays and to apply to 
dramatic literature something more than 
verbal criticism, endeavour to supply our 
own stage-directions. I should suggest, as 
the crudest stage-directions, that (a) each 
member of the chorus should speak with 
rapidity and eagerness and with vehement 
gesture, (8) that each speaker should move 
or make as if to move towards the palace, 
and that they should only be stopped from 
approaching it at v. 1371 by ‘ enter Clytaem- 
nestra.’ 

For the translation, I should draw atten- 
tion to the following emphatic words in 
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particular, viz. dpaév (1353), Bovdjs and 
Spavros (1358—9), Adyourr (1361). That 
these words are emphatic is shown either 
by strong position or by antithesis. By 
putting the proper stress upon these words 
I believe it will be found that, after the 
first speaker, all the members of the chorus 
alike are bent on immediate action, that they 
display no hesitating incompetence what- 
ever ; and that it is merely stage exigencies 
which prevent them from rushing on to the 
stage with one accord, one speaker taking 
up another with the same view variously 
expressed, 

A rough literal translation (in which I 
must be permitted to express emphasis by 
italics) would read as follows :— 


A. ‘For my part I give you my judg- 
ment, that we summon a rescue of the 
citizens to the palace.’ 

B. ‘Nay, best, Z think, to rush in aé once, 
and prove the deed by witness of the sword 
still freshly dripping.’ 

C. ‘And I too, sharing in that view, vote 
for doing. It is no moment for delay.’ 

D. ‘It is plaintosee. They are sounding 
the prelude which betokens subjection of 
the realm.’ 

E. ‘Yes, for we are tarrying : while they, 
treading underfoot awe of the Future, are 
wakeful and a-doing.’ 

F. ‘I know not what cownsel I can utter 
to good purpose. It is the man who acts 
that can also form a counsel.’ 

G. ‘That is my view too; for I see no 
way by words to raise again a man when he 
is dead.’ 

H. ‘Are we, just to prolong our lives, to 
yield to the rule of these shamers of the 
house 2’ 

I. ‘Nay, it is not tolerable. Better to die. 
For that is a milder lot than tyranny.’ 

J. ‘ Nay, shall we by signs from groans 
augur of the man that he is dead ?’ 

K. ‘We must know the facts with 
certainty, and then talk of them (pv6eioOar). 
Guessing and certainty are things apart.’ 

L. ‘My judgment is wholly in favour of 
that view—to know with certainty the 
plight of Atreus’ son.’ 


Thus all the chorus makes for the palace. 
The inducements are variously expressed :— 


A. opens the question. 

B. says ‘let us convict them in the act.’ 

C. agrees: ‘yes, let us be doing.’ 

D. says ‘let us nip their usurpation in 
the bud.’ 


E. agrees: ‘yes, they must not work 
while we stand still.’ 

F. says ‘if we act first, we can deliberate 
afterwards.’ 

G. assents: ‘yes, talking will not bring 
him to life again.’ 

H. says ‘let us beard them at the risk of 
death.’ 

I, assents: ‘yes, better death than servi- 
tude.’ 

J. says ‘moreover, he may not yet be 
dead.’ 

K. assents: ‘yes, let us settle that point 
at least.’ 

L. sums up. 


It is the couplet marked F which has 
chiefly led commentators astray. PovArs 
and dpdévros represent of course the 
Aoyos and épyov, and the meaning is ‘if we 
talk, we may be too late to act, whereas if 
we act we shall put ourselves in a position 
to debate to some purpose’ ; literally ‘to 
him who acis belongs also the coming to a 
conclusion on a matter.’ Editors can also 
have adopted @vpotcOar in v. 1368 only in 
ignorance of the whole position, and that 
unfortunate conjecture has probably been 
the means of diverting many a student 
from discovering the truth. 

In the couplet E, I have translated ‘ awe 
of the Future’ from a correction of my 
own, which does not, of course, affect the 
general sense even of that couplet separately. 
The editions have (vv. 1356—7) 


xpovilopev yap: ot de THs peAAOds KAé€os 
médot TaTodwTes OV KafevOovew xEpl. 


The MSS. give réSov and tijs peAAovons Kdéos 
or of d€ pedAovans KAéos. Trypho records 
aoe THS peAdots yap. Obviously ris peAAods 
is right ; and obviously also weAAovons may 
have come directly from ignorance of the 
form peAXods and conscious alteration to the 
participle. But the -ys of peAAovons may 
have had a less obvious origin. 


no 

160 we find a MS. reading cxvfira for 
SkvOikd, where x, written as correction of 
t, became uc and thence ns (so Mr. Hous- 
man, Journal of Philology vol. xvi. no. 32), 
so here -ys may be another trace of inter- 
linear K becoming |C and thence -ys. That 
x is the x of «Aéos, which is itself spurious. 
The true reading I believe to be 


ot dé THs MeAAOVS Dé€os 
TEOOL TWATOUVTES 


As in Cho. $ 
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‘treading down the awe of Mello.’ MedAda, 
like Ile6a, is a goddess, the personification, 
not of delay, but of that which is to be. 
The process of corruption starts from 
MEAAOYCAEOC by A becoming A, The 
x to make xAéos may have been written over 
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I< 
thus MEAAOYCAEOC. At the samo 
time it is perhaps not necessary to assume 
more than a corruption (1) of déos to KXé€os 
and (2) a ‘correction’ of pedAods to peddov- 
ons. T. G. Tucker. 


N.B.—In p. 250 @ (Iph. Aul. 573) jjo0a is wrongly written for #5n06a. 


NOTES ON SOPHOCLES. 


Soph. Oed. Tyr. 723—725. 


A fal NI 
TOLALTA Pyar pavTikal Sudpicray, 
ov évTpérou ov pndev: dv yap av Peds 
xpélav epevva paddws aitos davei. 


The editors, who accept the text as above, 
follow in the line of the Scholiast’s explana- 
tion of the words dv ay Oeds yxpetav épevva. 
His comment is & 6 6ds Lyrn mpérovta Kpivas 
(retcGa. Now, even assuming that dv 
xpetav is the equivalent of & ypyoywa ovta, 
there would be something to be said as to 
the appositeness of the expression in this 
context. But the only legitimate meaning 
of the sentence is : ‘ God will readily disclose 
those matters, whose advantage he inves- 
tigates’: cf. Plat. Hep. 371 E where hired 
labourers are defined as zwdodvres THY THs 
isxvos xpeiav. L. and 58. adopt this meaning 
of xpeéa and elicit some kind of sense by 
treating dv as adverbial, which is impossible. 
Again, if ypeca means ‘need,’ it is surely 
nonsense to introduce the god as searching 
for a need of something. On the other 
hand Elmsley confessed himself unable to 
understand the meaning, Musgrave pro- 
posed jv for dy (‘quod negotium’) which is 
not specially attractive, and Blaydes has 
several improbable conjectures. I believe 
that ype‘av means ‘need’ or ‘ necessity’ and 


would replace épewa by dvevpy. Mr. 
Housman has more than once called 


attention to the curious trick of the scribes 
in changing the order of letters in a word, 
and if Sophocles wrote « for y the two 
words contain exactly the same letters. 


Oed. Tyr. 1526. 


cots ov LyAw woATOV Kal TXaLs éryBAErwv. 


There are two serious difficulties in these 
concluding lines of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 
The lesser concerns the construction of 
oAPi~ew in v. 1529, but the greater arises 
from the MSS. reading of v. 1526, which is 


undoubtedly corrupt. All editors seem to 
made Oidérovs in vy. 1524 the subject to 
eAjAvbev and cis doov dependent on dAevooere. 
Blaydes rightly observes that we should 
expect Oidiérouy révde, and I should prefer 
to supply éoriy in 1524 ‘See, here is 
Oedipus,’ and connect eis 6oov with the verb 
contained in émBAérwov. If this point is 
once grasped, it becomes easy to write 
(partly after Musgrave) ov tis ot Sydow 
ToMTOV Kal TUXaLS ere BAETeL; OvTis naturally 
passed to doris, even apart from the os of 
the preceding line, and PAérwv for BrEre 
is a mere blunder, perhaps due to the 
influence of the last syllable of zodurév. 
Qjiw kat tvxais is a kind of hendiadys, and 
for the meaning of GjAos ci. Ai. 503. This 
view of the passage has the further advan- 
tage of clearing up the construction of 
oAPi~av, for we may put a comma at 
eAyjAvOev, and find a subject for the infini- © 
tive in the words ris od woAutév now that 
the influence of these words is extended 
throughout the following line. It may still 
be a question whether @vyrdv ové’ agrees 
with pydeva or with the subject of éAPiLev, 
but it seems very harsh to separate 6v@’ 
from émucxoroivra which is involved in the 
former alternative. Prof. Jebb now treats 
oAPi~ev as an imperative of the third 
person, but surely a subject is needed. If 
it be objected to the view given above that 


. Ovntov ové’.....emickowotvTa ought to be in 


the nom., we may reply (1) that the usage of 
the language is not constant, Thue. i. 12, 1 
(Stahl), vii. 34, 6 ; and (2) that the symmetry 
of the passage is interfered with by the inter- 
vening subordinate clause. 


Soph. Zrach. 903. 
Kptwao’ éavtny eva pun Tis eioidou 


On p. 7 of the Classical Review for this 
year Prof. Sonnenschein writes (doubtless 
unintentionally) as though 6a py tes eioidou 
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were the normal correlative in historic 
sequence of the primary évOa py tis oWerat. 
Of course this is not the case, since as a 
rule the future indicative is retained in this 
construction even after historic tenses. 
The usual explanation given of this puzzling 
optative is that it is due to the final clause 
(Goodwin § 573), while Prof. Jebb modifies 
this view by treating the construction as a 
development of the indirect deliberative. 
But both interpretations require corrobora- 
tive support, and it is remarkable that all 
the suggested parallels are optatives which 
are often ambiguous, for it is hardly likely 
that any one would on the strength of this 
passage revive the exploded reading in Thue, 
vii. 25 xpéoBes ayovca olrep TA capertara 
dpdcwow. The only passage which is in 
any way parallel is Soph. Phil. 277 dvdpa 
ovde”’ &vrorov (Edpwv) ody GaTis dpKerecev, and 
this is best explained as an indirect delibera- 
tive, though it differs from the normal type 
(1) by the expression of the object to the 
main verb ; and (2) as representing an original 
ris dpxéoy ; a rare but not unexampled con- 
struction (Goodwin § 289). Indeed, this 
passage has been thoroughly examined by 
Mr. Sidgwick in the March number of this 
Review, and in support of my contention I 
would quote his remark that Sophocles 
‘ would not have allowed himself to say zapjv 


ris Gots dpkéoevev Or any Other simple relative 
use aloof from the deliberative.’ In Z'rach. 
903 however it is hard to find any vestige 
of the indirect deliberative, and it is worth 
while to consider if some other explanation 
is not possible. Ina precisely similar con- 
text in Oed. Tyr. 796 épevyov évOa puyror 
éWotunv we find the future optative, and I 
believe that the explanation of the use of 
the mood is the same in both passages. 
The future optative points to a case of 
virtual oratio obliqua and we should inter- 
pret : ‘I fled to some spot where as J thought 
I should never see...’ Indeed the whole 
context accentuates this significance of the 
optative. Similarly here: ‘hiding herself 
in some spot where she thought none had 
seen her.’ The negative pw, which is generic 
and adheres closely to év6a, is no obstacle to 
this view. It is true that this construction, 
whereby the thought of the person named is 
represented by the mood of the verb in an 
ordinary relative clause, is comparatively 
rare in Greek, but it is known to Sophocles : 
ef. Oed. Tyr. 1246 prnpny radadv oreppatov 
éxouo’>, bp dv Odvor pev airos «.7.. So Pind. 
Ol. vi. 49 dmavras év oikw eipeTo qatoa, TOV 
Eiddva réxot. More familiar is the use after 
éru and ws, as in Thue. ii. 21, iv. 65. 


A. C. PEARSON. 





EURIPIDEAN NOTES. 


Heracl. 3. 


< ? > \ / Ce ee) > / 
oO 6 €lS TO KEepoos Anp EX OV AVELILEVOV. 


Read dvynupevov ‘made fast,’ a familiar 
nautical metaphor: cf. Med. T70 é« rotd 
dvavopecba mpvpvytnv Kddwv. The con- 
struction of eis ec. ace. occurs Phoen. 569 
Gpabeis "Adpacros xdpiras eis o aviaro. 


Heracl. 280 sq. 


, 
Aaprpods 0 dxovoas onv UBpw havycerat 
4 a a a 
gol Kat woAtrats ye Te THLE Kal puTois. 


Read Auzpos for Aaprpos and cf. Med, 301 
Kpeicouv vopicbels AuTpos ev TOAEL havet. By 
the opposite confusion Autpds appears for 
Aapmpas in Bacch. 814, where Mr. Palmer 
has anticipated me in the conjecture. 


FOIE SSS 


¢ \ le fy SPC ¥ 
OO OL de TOEOLS XELp €XOVOLV €VOTOXOV. 


Read dou d€ xepot T6E Exovew evoroxa. 


Cf. Hel. 76, etoroyan 7répur. 
H. F. 667 sq. 


4 2-3), 55) fi 4 
icov ar ev vedeAaow a- 

4 
oTpwv vavTats apilwos Teel. 


Read rather zpére than wéda. Cf. Soph. 
Antig. 478, where for éx7éAe Blaydes reads 
obv ampere: I would read ecizpees. 


Hipp. 294. 


vvatkes aloe GvyKabioravat vooov. 
MY ay 


Notwithstanding Wecklein’s expressed 
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and Wilamowitz’ tacit support of the text, 
I cannot make myself believe that yuvatkes 
is right. It seems to me to have supplanted, 
as gloss, another word, viz. rapeuow. 


I. T. 567. 
« A , >” a ‘ 
O TOV Gavovtos 8 €OTL TALS Apye TATPOS ; 


The arrangement of the three last words 
of this verse is to me intolerably harsh, 
even obscure, and I cannot believe them to 
have been so placed by Euripides. Rather 


™” tNde ee A 5 Ld 
eot et Apyet Tals TaTpos ; 


I. f. 725 sq. 


a7e\OE pets kal mapevtperilere 
Tavoov poAovTes Tois eherTact spay. 


podovres in v. 726 is doubly objectionable : 
(1) it is otiose after dweéAGe6 in v. 725; 
(2) it could properly stand where it does, 
only if instead of ravdov we had eg. écw 
(unless we are to understand ésw from 
évoov) ; but then wrapevrperi~ere would lack 
an object, which it seems to require. I 
would therefore write péAovra, comparing 
v. 624 (€ow dopwv tavd’ ciciv ols péAe Tae) 
and v. 470 sg. (vaod 8 éow oretxovtes 
evtperilere | & xpy) “TL Tols mapotou Kal 
vomiterar). The sense is then: ‘ Aid 
those who have charge of the sacrificial 
act in making ready the matters within 
(the temple) which are in their charge.’ 


Hec. 19 sq. 


lal a3 ) \ \ , éZ 
KaA@s Tap avdpt Opyikt ratporwr Leva 
tTpodaicw ws Tis TTOpOos nigopunv Tadas. 


ta\as I believe to be wrong. Everything 
is pictured in the most favourable colours 
from v. 16 to v. 20. Polydorus’ ‘ wretched- 
ness’ begins after the events narrated in 
vv. 21—24, and then he does call himself 
‘wretched’ (tov tadaizwpov v. 25). I 
would read in v. 20 péyas, comparing 
Bacch. 183 (avéerbar péyav). Thus too is 
the comparison with rdpos properly 
carried out. (The locus classicus tor such 
comparisons is Hom, Od. vi. 162 sq.) 


Hee. 153. 


4 
pow oopevny aimate tapOevov. 


A most inharmonious verse. We should, 
I think, reverse the order of words and 
read rapGévoy aimatt powiscopernvy. 
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Hec. 585 sq. 


> a 
® Ovyarep, ovK oid’ eis 6 Te BAYH KaKOv 
TOAAGV TapovTwY: HY yap aYwpal TLVoOs, 

‘>? > 24 79) >» aA > 
TOO OUK €GL pe, Tapakadel 0 exeibev ad 
Avy Tis GAA SiuddoxXos KaKOV Kakots. 


Something is certainly wrong with 700’ 
ovk eae pe. ‘If I have laid hold of any 
(evil), this does not allow me, but I am 
called off by another grief in another 


quarter. What ‘does not allow’? The 
evil seized? Nonsense. ‘Does not allow 
me’—to do what? To keep hold of it 
(€xeoGar)? Nonsense again. To be brief, 


I emend thus: 


1 ° 
nV yap arTwpal TLWoS, 
POIs aA ao c 
700 OvK €Opat, TapaKkadee 0’ KTE. 


‘Tf I seek to grasp any (evil, grief), this 
I am not allowed (to do, @.e. dvaoGar implied 
in what precedes), but am called off’ We. 
anrtwyat became avwyar under the influence 
of BXéy¥w above it. 7dde is, of course, 
ace. of inner object w. e@pa. 


Hec. 833 sq. 


‘ 4 / a 2 A 
tov GavovTa TOvd opats ; 
~~ Lal QC Lal v ‘A / 
TOUTOV KaA@s Opav ovTa KndErTIV TeGEV 
dpacets. 


The omission of the 
article is deserving of notice. Compare 
Aesch. Cho. 353, Pers. 247.’ (Paley.) 
What is ‘ deserving of notice’ is the utter 
weakness and insipidity of dvra, and also 
the fact that it stands under -dvta in the 
preceding verse. It is, of course, an error. 
Read avédpa. 


6». f \ ” 
ovtTa, LOY Tov OVTa. 


Hec. 882. 
\ a 4 30% , , 
ovv Tatode TOV é“ov hovea TimMpyTopat. 


Tov éuov govea is a somewhat strange 
expression (though of course poetically 
P : ; 
possible) for the murderer of one’s child: 
besides the successive tribrachs make a bad 
verse. I would suggest réxvov gdovea. The 
affectionate tone of réxvov is eminently 

appropriate here. 


Hec. 1293—5. 
ite mpos Ayevas oKnvas TE, pidat, 


Cal / 
TWV deoTrocvvwrv TELPAO O[LEVOL 


p0xXGwv: oTEeppa yap avayKn. 
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That deoroctvwv has maintained itself, 
as it seems to have done, criticis intactum, 
is perhaps due to its position at that point 
where the reader is ready to lay down the 
play. I have no hesitation in writing in 
its stead dovAoctvev: cf. v. 448 sg. (also 
of the chorus) té« dovAdcvves pds olkov | 
KTnGeia’” adbiFouar 


H, F. 445 sqq. 
addoxov Te pirny b7d ceipacots 
moo €AKoveav TEKVa Kal yEepalov 
matép’ “HpaxAéovs. 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff maintains the 
integrity of the traditional text here, and 
in this I am not disposed to differ with 
him; but his notes on vv. 145 and 147 
seem to contain such strange things as 
to demand more than a passing notice. 
They run thus: ‘io wooly sind die kinder, 
Wie man in stehender formel sage, dass 
die rosse if dpyacw sind, “unten an.” 
Die wendung kam Eur. wol, weil er ein 
ahnliches bild wihlte, obwol die kinder 
nicht ziehen, sondern gezogen werden. 
[One might think this a decidedly disturbing 
element i in the picture !| Megaras fiisse sind 
fiir die kinder ceipator, weil sie mit den 
eignen nicht vorwarts kommen. [A glance 
at the scene of the children’s murder, 
vv. 971 sgq., will prove that they were 
somewhat more active on their feet than 
that.] Denn wenn die jochpferde nicht 
geniigen, so spannt man ein leinpferd, 
geipatos, daneben, so tut es Patroklos, 
Tl 152. Orest. 1016 kommt Pylades und 
stiitzt den kranken Orestes, i@ivwyv vocepov 
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K@Aov ‘Opéorov rodt Kndoovvunr tapacerpos....” 
‘ zarépa hiingt natiirlich [unless my reading 
has been of none effect, I should say ‘ ganz 
unnatiirlich’] von épé [éoop] ab, nicht 
von €\xoveav.’ [But certainly the well-nigh 
bedridden old man is in more need of a 
mapaceipos than the children.| If any one 
but the author of these notes can be satisfied 
with them—eirvyoin, The real interpre- 
tation of the passage, I think, though 
perhaps I too may be an ‘unskilful phy- 
sician,’ is to be gathered from such passages 
as H. F. 631 sq. (déw dAaBov ye rovcd 
edorkidas xepor, | vats 8’ ds en 
1424 (Once? wavddres eWonerO edorK ides), 
Androm. 199 sq. (morepov iv ait waidas avti 
aod Tékw | dovAovs euautq. 7 GOACav édhod- 
xkida). The figure then is drawn from the 
favourite pr 
The children and the old man are édoAxides in 
the wake of Megara. (Cf. Wilamowitz’ 
instructive note on H. F. 631.) But what 
shall we say to iad cepalois tooiv? The 
adjective, I think, tells the story. It is 
just this element that keeps us (or kept the 
original hearers) from thinking of Megara’s 
feet at all. zoow here = meiopaow, as in 
Hee VOLO: sq: (kat yep “Apyeto. vedv | Adoat 
molovaw oikad é«x Tpotas 76a), where z0da 
seems pretty clearly meant = zpvpvyctov 
meiopa. The cetpaso modes are, then, the 
lines that keep the édodxides in tow, and 
t70 o. wm. eAkovcay = édéAxovoav. With 
ceipaiors root cf. the décpa ceapaiwy Bpoywv 
with which Heracles is ‘moored to a 
column’ (dvyrropev mpos Kiov) in v. 1009. 
Mortimer Lamson Ear .e. 





PINDAR WEM. X. 5. 


moAka 8 Aiyittw TkatoKiobevt 
> fa / 
Ezadov zadapats. 


aoTn Tats 


A correction of this line which I pro- 
posed (Ia xricey for xateékurbev) has been 
severely criticized on the score of metre. 
The requized arrangement isa very common 
metrical phrase in the Odes,—a dactylic 
tetrameter, invariably of this form : 


NM ai oie 


and the conjecture in question introduces 
for eo , Vile ienaanit 
that there is a presumption against an 
emendation which assumes a_ metrical 


-—— —vVY 


irregularity of any kind in Pindar (because 
the total number of such irregularities in 
his extant works is so extremely small), and 
that there is a very strong presumption 
against an irregularity in this constantly 
recurring metre, I still think that Pindar 
might have made an exception in favour of 
a proper name. For observe. In such a 
metre as the following, Pindar does not 
admit a proceleusmatic : 


mpoober akepexoua pixGeioa PoiBwo (Pyth. iii 
14). 


But he relaxes his rule in behalf of a proper 
name : 


= 
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epvei Tédéoidda. téApa yap cixws (Lsth. iv. 
63). 


And, in general, he does not admit the 
resolution of the arsis (Oéo.1s) of a dactyl ; 
but in Vem. vii. 70 we find Ed |£evida wal tpade, 
and in Pyth. xi. 9 Oguw ie[pav. (Note that 
in Pyth. xi. 57 where the MSS. are divided 
between xadXiova, which involves a pro- 
celeusmatic, and x«dAd\wov, we should read 
KadAiw, cp. aicxiw Isth. vi. 22.) Again in 
Ol. v. 18 we find a spondee where a dactyl 
is regular, for the sake of a proper name : 


tysov 7’ "Adeov cupd péov7’ “dail dv Te cepvov 
avTpov 


eee Ne I ee I 


In view of these facts, it seems possible 
that, where a proper name was concerned, a 
spondee might have taken the place of a 
dactyl in the metre of Vem. x. 5. I do not 
see that it would be impossible, like for 
instance a spondee in the second half of a 
pentameter. 

But I wish to retract the conjecture ‘Ia 
xtiaev, for I believe that I have found a 
restoration, which, while not open to any 
metrical objection, is in another respect 
superior. Jo was the daughter of Inachus 
according to the best known legend (acc. to 
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another, daughter of Iasus). Cp. Aeschylus 
Prom. 590 rijs "Ivaxeias, 705 “Ivaxetov oréppa, 
Sophocles, #7. 4 Ivayou xopys. Read then : 


+ > > , , ’ ‘4 ” 
moAAa 8 AtyutTy ktigev Ivaxts aoTn 
tats “Exadov tadapats. 


The corruption arose easily from the re- 
currence of the letters |C : 


KTIC<ENINAXIC> 
The falling out of these four syllables left 
AIFYTITWIKTICACTH 


and karwxurbev—a passive verb seemed called 
for as there was no trace of a nominative, 
other than dory—was a natural emendation, 
which the required sense and perhaps the 
juxtaposition of the last letters of Aiyirrw 
easily suggested. The same considerations 
which I adduced to support ’Ié support 
"Ivaxis, but “Ivaxis is better inasmuch as it 
introduces implicitly the name of Inachus, to 
whom Pindar was almost bound to make some 
reference in his brief record of early Argive 
history.—For the form ‘Ivayis, cp. Statius, 
Theb. xii. 303, Valerius Flaccus iv. 356. 


J: Gb: BURY: 


THE LEX SEMPRONIA AND THE BANISHMENT OF CICERO. 


Tov € (vopov cicédepe), el TIS ApXwv aKpLTOV 
exkeknpvyxot ToATHY, KaT avTodD diddvTa Kplow 
7 Oypo. Such are the words in which 
Plutarch, V. C. Gracch. 4, describes a law 
passed by C. Gracchus, which has always 
been understood to have some connection 
with the lex Sempronia mentioned by Cicero 
as establishing the principle ‘ne de capite 
civium Romanorum injussu populi judicare- 
tur’ (pro Rabir. 4, 12). The precise connec- 
tion between these two passages has not 
however been clearly pointed out: and yet 
the manner in which we interpret the words 
of Plutarch is of some importarice as 
throwing light on the procedure which led 
to the banishment of Cicero. 

There can be no doubt that the words 
are a paraphrase of a Latin ‘sanctio’: and 
this we may hope to reconstruct with some 
success from the fortunate preservation of 
the ‘sanctio’ of a law of the Gracchan 
period, generally known as the ‘lex Latina 


tabulae Bantinae.’ Arguing from this 
analogy, we may suppose the final clause of 
Gracchus’ bill to have run somewhat as 
follows: ‘Si cons. pr. et c. senatorve 
fecerit gesseritve, quo ex hace lege quae 
fieri oporteat minus fiant, quaeve ex hace 
lege facere oportuerit oportebitve non fecerit 
sciens dolo malo : seive advorsus hance legem 
fecerit sciens dolo malo—poenam caputalem 
quet vole! magistratus inrogato. The actual 
words of the law are of little importance, 
and, in spite of the fixed character of 

1 The words ‘qui volet’ must have occurred in 
every law that gave rise merely to a ‘popularis 
actio,’ e.g. ‘ejusque pecuniae quei volet petitio esto’ 
(Lex Jul. Munic. ll. 97, 125, 140); but in the 
Tab. Bant. (1. 9) we find the formula ‘eam pequniam 
quei volet magistratus exsigito’ (cf. 1. 11 ‘multam 
inrogare).’ There is no reason why the latter 
formula should not have been used of other than 
monetary penalties: and a formula might be so 
worded as to assign jurisdiction both to the populus 
and to the plebs, see Festus s.v. publica pondere (p. 
246 Miill.). 
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Roman legal formulae, cannot be restored. 
But that this was their gist the following 
considerations may help to show. It is 
probable that the intentio of the formula 
was as wide as that conjecturally given 
above, and covered senators as well as 
magistrates, for Gracchus’ law was aimed at 
abolishing the ‘quaestiones’ which the 
senate claimed the right to establish, and 
Dio Cassius tells us (xxxviii. 14) that the 
first bill of Clodius was technically aimed 
as much against the senators who had 
advised, as against the magistrate who had 
carried out, the decree about the Catilinarian 
conspirators.! It is also probable that the 
condemnatio of the formula was as wide as 
that here given, for it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that C. Gracchus, the man 
who meant the tribunate to be the central 
power in the state, would have been content 
to rest the ‘sanctio’ of his great plebiscitum 
on the jurisdiction of the ‘comitia centuriata,’ 
which the tribune could not summon: more 
especially as the offence aimed at by the law 
might be interpreted as a violation of the 
‘leges sacratai.’ Plutarch used the word 
Sjpos, which in Gracchus’ law may have 
meant both ‘ populus’ and ‘plebs’ : but, if the 
condemnatio was narrower than that conjec- 
turally given, then there can be little doubt 
that djos in Gracchus’ law meant ‘plebs.’ Nor 
can there be any doubt that the sentence 
proposed in the lex Sempronia was one 
involving ‘caput.’ It was based on the old 
principle of ‘talio,’ of such constant 
recurrence in Roman law, which found 
its fullest expression, although in a different 
context, in the Edict. But the words of 
the praetor ‘qui magistratum potestatemve 
habebit, si quid in aliquem novi juris 
statuerit, ipse quandoque adversario postul- 
ante eodem jure uti debet’ (Dig. 2, 2, 1, 1) 
were in spirit as applicable to the criminal 
as to the private law of Rome. 

A political situation was then reached, 
which is not at all uncommon in states such 
as Rome where there is no ‘constitutional 
law. An act of parliament had been 


1 Senators are regarded as responsible offcials in 
the Tab. Bant. (1. 7) and probably in the sanctions 
to Clodius’ law (4d Att. iii. 12, 1: iii. 15, 6). 


passed which was in direct conflict with a 
charter: in this case the laws of the 
Twelve Tables which reserved capital trials 
to the centuries: and ipso facto the clause 
in this charter was obrogated. But we 
need not be surprised if the conservative 
party refused to admit this obrogation. 

That this was the drift of the Sempronian 
law hardly admits of doubt, for Gracchus 
had put his own law into force (Cic. pro 
domo, 31, 82: ‘ubi enim tuleras ut mihi 
aqua et igni interdiceretur? quod Gracchus 
de P. Popillio—tulit).” It was an attempt 
to reinforce it which directed Clodius’ pro- 
cedure in 58 B.c. For Rein is no doubt 
right in holding (Criminalrecht, p. 497) 
that the first bill of Clodius was not a 
definitive sentence of the tribes, but merely 
the threat of a trial. This may be gathered 
even more from the general behaviour of 
Clodius than from the particular statement 
of Appian (B.C. ii. 15), although we cannot 
afford to neglect the most fragmentary 
evidence about this constitutional struggle 
which comes to us from an unprejudiced 
source. 

It is true that the real question of the 
legality of Cicero’s exile turned on the 
validity of Clodius’ second law. To Cicero 
and his friends it appeared a ‘ privilegium’ ; 
but the validity which Clodius attributed 
to it was intimately connected with his 
preliminary procedure and with the formal 
trial which this procedure threatened. If 
the plebs had jurisdiction in the case of an 
offence against C. Gracchus’ law, then un- 
doubtedly the tribune had the right of 
passing the formal bill of outlawry against 
one who had evaded trial by exile. This 
power had often been exercised before by 
the tribunes,2 but it gained additional 
validity if we suppose that the law of 
C. Gracchus definitely contemplated a trial 
before the plebs as at least one of the modes 
of enforcing its sanction. 

A. H. GRrENIDGE. 


2 The instances are collected in Rein’s Criminal- 
recht, p. 485 ff. ; Rein believed that the tribunes 
always had the legal right of passing the formal bill 
of outlawry, although the jurisdiction of the tribes 
in capital cases was limited (p. 480). 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


(Continued from p. 254.) 


449 B. ré paduota, edyv, ipets odk adpiere ; 
Dé, 78 bs. “Ere éya etrov, ri padwora ; 

The first 7é padwora should surely be riva 
padwora. If padirra occurs elsewhere only 
with the neuter of ris, that must be mere 
accident. “Ere cannot, I think, be right ; but 
éru as a substitute is unsatisfactory. 

449 D. peéya yap Te oidpeba pépew Kat ddov 
eis woAurelav 6pOGs 7 pr) 6pOGs yryvopevov. 
Read yryvopervny, agreeing with xowwviar. 

450 B. Mérpov d€ y’, éby, & Soxpares, 6 
TAavcwv, Tovot'twv Adywv dkoveww Gros 6 Bios 
vow éxovow. Read <10d> rowvtwv Adywv 
dxovewv, or possibly <a@s> 7. A. a. The cause 
of either omission is obvious. 

450 E. év yap dpovipos te kat Pidors rept 
Tov peylotov Te Kal picwy TadyOy ciddTa A€yewv 
aodadés kal Gappadeov. 

Perhaps ¢iArarwv, though diAwv may be 
defended as corresponding to diAots. 

452 A. Movotx pev éxeivors Te Kal yupvac- 
TiKy) €006n. 

Both pe and ze are here misused. Either 
povotki) piv exetvous ye OY exelvous pev < odv > 
povoin te would give a good sense. As 
arodiowpt, and not the simple verb, is used 
over and over again in the context, and 
seems moreover the verb required, we 
should probably read dzed066y. 

452 C. éd0xer aioypa elvar Kat yedota... 
yupvovs avdpas bpacbat, Kai Ore NpxovTo TaV 
yupvaciov mpOro. pev Kpijres, erecta Aakedat- 
pov, eéjv x.t.’. Herwerden has pointed 
out that tév yupvaciwv is not enough to ex- 
press the idea intended, and has suggested 
Tov <To.wvTwy > yupvaciwv. It occurs to me 
as possible that Plato wrote rav < yupvav > 
yupvaciwv, much as Pindar speaks (Pyth. 11, 
73) of the yuuvov oradiov. Just above (A, B) 
we have yupvas...yvpvalopeévas. 

454 C. Socrates propounds the paradox 
that men and women ought to have the 
same occupations, and that difference of 
sex should not entail any difference of work. 
He then proposes to see what can be said on 
the other side. Surely (some one may say) 
such a system would be inconsistent with 
the great pervading and fundamental prin- 
ciple laid down by ourselves for our state, 
that different natures should have different 
kinds of work to do. Men and women 
evidently differ in nature: how then can it 
be right to set them both to the same work 
without making allowance for sex? This is 


apparently a forcible argument ; but it may 
be met (he continues) as follows. When we 
said that difference of nature should entail 
difference of work, of course we did not 
mean every conceivable natural difference, 
however trifling or however immaterial 
under the circumstances it might be. Ina 
sense there is a difference of nature between 
a bald man and a man with a good head of 
hair. But no one would contend that, if bald 
men are engaged in the work of making 
shoes, men with plenty of hair are unfit for 
shoe-making and must have some other 
work found for them. ‘The difference in the 
person which requires a difference in the 
employment is some really material differ- 
ence bearing upon the employment in ques- 
tion, not a difference in some irrelevant 
respect. In his own words, réte od wavTws 
Ti abi Kat TH érépav piow eriHépea, GAN’ 
exeivo TO €ld0s THS GAAOWWOEMSs TE Kal SpLoLOTEWS 
povov epvAdtTomev TO TpOs avTA TEivOV TH eml- 
tydevpata. After some words apparently 
intended to illustrate what sameness and 
difference of nature really are, he goes on to 
say: If men and women really differ as 
regards employments, of course we must find 
different employments for them; but if the 
difference is purely one of sex, it does not 
follow that the same employments are not 
suitable for both. Now, as a matter of fact, 
there are no employments in which women 
are preeminent. Certain women may do 
certain things better than certain men ; but, 
speaking generally, men excel women at 
everything, even at occupations deemed 
especially feminine. In a word, men are 
more eidveis (455 B) for everything than 
women. Women therefore should have no 
especial work of their own, but do just the 
same things as men, only leaving to men 
those things or parts of things that require 
great bodily strength. 

In all this argument, though perhaps not 
sound logically, there is no difficulty. The 
difficulty is in the words containing what 
seems meant as an illustration of sameness 
and difference in nature, and following im- 
mediately on the Greek words quoted above: 
olov iarpikov pev Kal iatpixny THY WoxnVv ovTa 
ri advtiv pvow exew e€éyopev’ 7) OvK ole; 
"Eywye. ‘Jarpuxov O€ Kal TEKTOVLKOV. GAAnv ; 
Ilavrws rov. For iarpixov the first hand in 
the Paris MS, known as A has iatpixov. On 
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iatpixny THY Wuxnv ovra Baiter’s note is ‘iarpe- 
Kov Tiv Wox7v ovta codices aliquot interpo- 
lati: iarpixjy thy Wey ovra accommoda- 
tionis errore A: iatpuy tiv wuxyv éyovra 
alii: iarpixjy (mulierem) tiv Yuyiy ovras H’ 
(K. F. Hermann), 

Hermann’s reading cannot be right, be- 
cause it assumes the very point that Socrates 
is concerned to prove—the identity of the 
male and female natures as regards a given 
occupation. Bekker’s iatpév (adopted by 
Stallbaum) must be wrong, because there is 
no plausibility in identifying the iarpds and 
the iarpixos, the medical man and the man 
with a turn or taste for medicine. An iatpos 
is not necessarily iatpixds. There may seem 
more plausibility in iarpixty rv Wuynv €xovra, 
for the iatpixds and the iatpixyy tiv Woxnv 
exov are indeed the same. But they are so 
completely and so obviously the same that 
their identity need not be stated, throws no 
light on the subject, and suggests no infer- 
ence. Just the same may be said of iarpixov 
fev Kat latpixov tiv Woxnv ovra. Schneider 
found a difference between the two men thus 
described, and Baiter, who gives this reading, 
presumably sees some difference also. But 
the two expressions mean just the same 
thing. We might of course say that iazpi- 
kos referred to body as well as mind; but 
then the two men would be different, and 
Socrates could not say they were the same. 

Let us try whether we cannot see for our- 
selves what Plato might naturally give as 
an instance to the point. An iatpixds (he 
says) and a rexrovixds, a man with a turn for 
medicine and one with a turn for carpenter- 
ing, are different in nature; but an iazpikds 
and # are in nature the same. What is x 
likely to be? An iatpixds, I think, who has 
some characteristic which does not alter his 
iatpixyn pvors Into something else, or some 
characteristic which has no bearing upon it 
of any kind. Socrates might, for instance, 
keeping his former illustration, have said 
that an ietpixds and a rexrovixds were differ- 
ent, but an iazpixos and an iatpixds with a 
bald head the same, that is, the same for the 
purposes of iarpixy, the same when you were 
considering what employment to put them 
to. This is only one illustration among 
many that might be imagined: but it seems 
probable that Plato here mentioned some 
species of iarpixds, saying that an iatpiKds 
and an iazpixos of such and such a kind were 
for our purpose the same, while men with 
different bents were for our purpose different. 

I believe however that we can go further 
than this and fix with some probability on 
the precise word tnat is missing. Plato 


probably wrote iarpixov pev Kal iarpixodv 
<eipva > riv Yrxiv ovta. Evpurs, which 
the hearers of Socrates would think he used 
casually and without ulterior object, is 
exactly the right word to lead up to the 
subsequent argument founded on the eidvia 
of men. If evdvia, added to a natural bent 
or fitness, does not alter the nature of it, 
then men and women, who only differ in 
edpvia (455 B—D), have not that difference 
of nature which calls for a difference of em- 
ployment. But while there is this intrinsic 
fitness about the word eiduys if inserted 
here, it also seems distinctly implied in 
455 B that the word edpuys has already been 
used in the course of this particular argu- 
ment. The passage runs thus: BovAe odv 
dewpeba Tod TA ToLadTa avtiA€yovtos aKoovby- 
Tat yt, eav THs Hers exeivw evoeiEHpeOa rt 
obdey early érirydevpa tdvov yuvaikl mpos diocKy- 
ow woXews ; Hdvy ye. “I0u dn, pyjocopev zpos 
avTov, aroKxpivovy dpa ovtws edeyes Tov pev 
eipva mpds Te elvat, Tov dé ava, ev © 6 pev 
padias te pavOavor, 6 d€ xadXerOs k.7.X. The 
imperfect é\eyes must refer to something said, 
implied, or meant in a former passage. Now 
the imaginary objector (6 dvtiAéywv) has not 
actually been supposed to speak betore, but 
Socrates has done it for him (453 A), and 
the reference in éAcyes can only be to some- 
thing that has been said between 453 A and 
455 B. Within these limits the word eddjs 
is not used nor hinted at, as the text stands; 
but, if inserted before ryv WoxHv ovra, it would 
make éAeyes perfectly intelligible. There is 
another imperfect in the very sentence I am 
proposing to emend (ofov iatpixov pev Kat 
iatpukov < etpva > tiv Woynv ovTa THY advTHV 
vow éxew éhéyouev) which at first sight tells 
against the proposal. It too refers to some- 
thing preceding, and seems at first sight to 
say that the proposition (whatever it may 
be) has already been laid down. But edéyo- 
pev does not really mean as much as this. 
Tt only means ‘when we talked of natures 
different and the same, we meant for in- 
stance that an iatpixos and w were the same 
in nature, while an iatpixds and a TektoviKds 
were different.’ It would of course be easy 
to read Aéyopuev for éXéyoper, but edéyoper will 
bear this meaning and there is no oceasion 
for change. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the tarp. 
Kos and the iatpixos edpuns tiv Wry dy are 
not clearly distinct persons—any more than, 
as I have argued above, the iatpixos and the 
iatpiKos THY Wexnv. I am not sure whether 
evpua, if right, refers to general or special 
ability and fitness, but in either case there 
is a clear difference between the two men. 
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In the first case a man may have some turn 
and taste for medicine without being an able 
man. This is a matter of common experi- 
ence. In the second case the iarpixds and 
the eddpuiys zpos THv iarpixyy differ as the 

ositive and superlative degrees of compari- 
son differ: they differ as the politician from 
the statesman, and the poetaster from the 
poet. 

For cipuijs tiv Wvyxiv ov compare 409 E 
robs piv edpuets TA oopara Kal Tas Yuxds: 491 
E tas Wvyas...tas edpverrdras: and other 
passages. . 

Finally, some slight confirmation of the 
proposal to insert eipva may perhaps be 
found in Aristotle, who writes in Jet. 3. 1. 
1003 b 1, distinguishing various senses of 
iarpixds, as follows: TO pev yap TO Exew THY 
iarpuxiy N€yera iatpixdv, Td de TO edopvés civar 
mpos aityiv, To dé TO Epyov ctvar THs tarpt- 
«ys. The distinction between 7o exew THv 
iarpuxyv and 7d edpves elvat pos iatpiKyy 
is apparently not the same as that I 
suppose to be drawn by Plato, but Aris- 
totle is so often indebted to Plato, even 
for his illustrations, that he might very well 
be thinking of the passage before us. On 
the other hand, his use of the words may be 
pure accident, as he is always fond of illus- 
trations drawn from medicine. 

454 D. édv ev pos Téxvnv Two. 7) ado ér- 
THdevpa Siadéepov daivyra. Read diad€pew, as 
in the next sentence. Atadépoy cannot be 
used of two subjects, though of course d:ade- 
povra might be. 

455 D. ’AAnOH, eb, A€yets, OTL TOAD Kparet- 
Ta. ev aracw, ws Eros €iretv, TO yevos TOD YEvous. 

Unless some other example can be given 
of xpareiobar with a genitive, kparet for Kpa- 
tetra would seem probable. 

457 C. @yoes ye . . , OTav TO pera TovTO 
idns. Aéye dy, tOw, éby. To get rid of a con- 
struction most unlikely to occur in Plato, 
Cobet suggested @é¢pe 37, id, py. More like 
the MS. reading would be “Aye 6y. 

459 C. Where medicine is not needed, 
iarpov...xkal avdrtdérepov ekapkety yyovpeba: 
érav d€ Oy Kal gappakevew dén, iopev OTe 
avépevoTepov Set Tov iarpod. 

"Avopetorepov seems a quite unsuitable 
word. In contrast to davAdtepov we want 
some word to express competence and skill, 
as in Juvenal’s ‘curentur dubii medicis 
maioribus aegri.’ Even if dvdpecorepov could 
mean ‘more of a man,’ it would be very 
questionable here. Perhaps what Plato 
wrote was iopev drt av Spysvtépov det Tov 
iatpov. For dpyzvs in the sense of ‘shrewd,’ 
‘acute,’ cf. ds dpiyst Brera TO Woxdprov (519 
A): dpyiryra...d@ aitots mpos Ta pabypara 
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imdpxew (535 B): evrovor cal Spynets (Theaet. 
173 A). 

462 C. “Ev grin 8) rode tAcioror emi 7d 
aiTd Kata TavTA TOTO A€yovgt TO pov Kal TO 
ovK Emov, avTn apiorta SioiKkelTa ; 

Read ézi 76 aird, for the accusative is 
not Greek. Cf. 470 B: 495 C: 559 A. 

466 E. tva...deGvrat tatra, & reA\ecOevtas 
Sejoer Snprovpyeiv: mpos Oe TH Oéa Suaxoveiy Kat 
banperely wavtTa Ta wept Tov ToAEuov. I do 
not think the infinitives can be accounted 
for by anything understood. Perhaps we 
should insert something like diddoKwvrar 
before dvaxovetv. 

467 C. "AAG opuxpov oter Siadhepew Kal ov 
aévov Kwodvvov K.7.A. OvK, GAAG Stadéper mpods 
0 Néyets. 

Perhaps dAAG <zodd> diadéper or <péya> 
diabeper. 

Ibid. Totro pev apa trapkréov, Oewpods 
roh€mov Tos Taldas Trovetv, Tpocpnxavacbar 
avrois dodaXeav, Kal Kadds e&e. 

IIpoopnxavacGac cannot be taken as 
parallel to zovety, for both pev and the sense 
of iapkréov forbid this. But it follows 
that we must either read tpoopnxavytéov, or 
insert something like dejoet. 

468 A. Tide dy, eirov, Ta rept Tov 7odEpOY ; 
TOs EKTEOY TOL TOUS OTPATLOTAS TPOS avTOUS TE 
Kal Tovs ToAELous ; Gpa 6pGs por Katadaive- 
ra. 7 ov; Aéy’, edn, mot’ ay (wot av A). 

The ordinary punctuation seems to be at 
fault. Read 7a wept rov rodemov, THs Exréov 
K.T.A., Gpa dpOds por katadpaiverar 7 ov; In 

€y’, by, wot av, which can hardly be right, 
av looks like the not uncommon corruption 
of 37. Cf. 469 B Ti d€, zpos tots rodeuious 
ros Tooovoew Hiv ot otpati@tat; TO rotov 
On 5 
469 A. AtarvOdpmevor. apa tod Geod, ras 
xp1) Tovs Satpoviovs te Kat Getovs THévar Kat 
rive dtaddpw, otto Kat Tatty Oyoopev 1» av 
eenynras ; 

Read <Oykn> tic diaddpw, comparing 
Laws 947 B rerXevtycace d€ tpobeces te kat 
exdopus kat Onxas dSiapdpovs civar Tov adAwv 
TOALTOV. 

470 B. Paiverai pow, dowep kal dvopdlerar 
dvo0 Tatra Gvopata, TOAELOS TE Kal OTACLS, OTH 
Kal evar Ovo, OvTa emt dvotv Twotv diadopaty. 
Néyw Se 7a S¥0, TH perv oiKkelov Kat Evyyeves, TO 
d€ dAXOTpLov Kal dOveiov. 

lt is clear, I think, that the words have 
got slightly out of their proper order and 
should run thus: dorep kat dvopdlerar dvo 
TavTa Gvopata, TOAEMOS TE Kal OTACLS, OVTA ETL 


Svorv tiwotv Suadopatv, ovrw kat etvat dvo. [Or 
évta...diahopaiv may follow dévdpara.| ovra 


éxi can only refer to names, not to things. 
471 C, D. In the very awkward sentence 
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beginning with éret ore ye I cannot but 
think dpoAo0ye, or some similar word, should 
be inserted after 7 yevouro. Its omission 
might be due to the A€yw occurring almost 
immediately after. 

472 D. Ole dy obv Arrov te dyabdv Coypadov 
elvac k.t-A. Read oter dy otv. Cf. Class. Rev. 
vi. 340. 

473 C. “Ex aird 8y, jv 8 eyo, elute 0 TO peEy- 
(aTw Tpomekalopev KYpaTL.  €ipyoeTat S ovy, 
ei kal peAXer yeAwTi TE arexVas GoTep KvpLa 
exyeAdv Kat adofia KaTakAvorew. 

But Socrates does not go to the wave: it 
is the wave which approaches and threatens 
to deluge him. 

; = ; ; AS 
XaXeTwOTATOV THS TPLKYLLAS eTUYELS. [Is Baiter's 
évayes & misprint 2] 

Read éz’ airo Onp..-€tt O K.T.A. For the 
error ef. note on 462 C above: for the con- 
struction cf. 490 D éxt tovrw viv yeyovaper, 
rt 700’ of woNAol kaxol: 506 D pij...do7mep ext 


Gf. 472 A. ro pLeyuortov Kal 


, ¥. 3 =~: 532 Ber’ Ce an a nee 
TeXeEL WV aTOOTHS : J04 €T QavuTwW ylyveTae TO 


< 


rod vontov TeAer: Polit. 274 B ob 3) evexa o 
héyos Gpunke was, ex ait@ viv eopev non : 
Soph. O. 7. 1169 oipou, zpos airG y’ cipi To 
dew@ A€yeuv. 

’ExyeAév also may fairly be regarded with 
great suspicion. The only parallel cited for 
such a use of the word is in reality no 
parallel at all. In Eur. Z’ro. 1176, when the 
remains of the young Astyanax are brought 
to Hecuba, she speaks of his curly head, 
WvOev éxyera doréwy payevtwv dédvos, WV aicxpa 
pi) A€yo. But it is quite clear that exyeAa 
there refers to the appearance of what 
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Shakspere calls ‘bright hair dabbled in 
blood,’ and not to any violent rush of blood 
now taking place. The time for any such 
rush of blood is gone by. “Exyedav there 
gives therefore no support to éxyeAav here, 
and it remains to be shown that éxyedav 
could be used of a bursting wave. Observe 
further the great infelicity of combining in 
the same phrase yéAws in a literal and 
exyeAay in a figurative sense. 

In Soph. Phil. 1149-50 Professor Jebb 
has very happily emended guy@ p’ otdKér’ aa’ 
avdiov meAare by reading pykére...7ydare, and 
it seems possiblh that we should in like 

anner read ékrnv@v here (EKITHAQN for 


"EKPEAQN). Compare such expressions as 
Virg. Aen. xi. 624 ‘alterno procurrens 


gurgite pontus: Ov. Fast. ili. 591 ‘ assiliwnt 
fluctus’ : Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur ‘ the 
fringe | of that great breaker, sweeping up 
the strand, | dash’d at the wizard, as he spake 
the word.’ 

"Exrydav occurs 495 D: Tim. 68 A 
Ex7NO@VTOS TUpOS. 

473 D. kal rodro eis Tavtov Evprrécn, Svvaps 
Te ToNitixy) Kat dirtocodia. Surely rovro 
should be ratra. 

474 E. pedtyAcpovs 6€ Kat Tovvopa ole Twos 
dAXov Toina. €ivat 7) epactov K.t.A. Obviously 
peAtxAapov. 

479 C. 76 tov waidov aiviypatt TO rept Tod 
civovxou THs Rodis wept THs VUKTEplOos. Should 
not the first zepi be omitted ? 


Herpert RICHARDS. 





THE REMOTE DELIBERATIVE. 


In the December No. of the C.R. 1892 
I put forward some reasons for refusing a 
place in our grammars to the Remote De- 
liberative. Mr. Sidgwick, its author, has 
received my criticisms in a most courteous 
and liberal spirit, in a paper which appeared 
in the (.R. for March of this year. In his 
reply while admitting the exceptional 
character of this idiom and its restriction 
to the Attic Dramatists—an admission 
which seems scarcely to tally with its 
classification as a distinct syntactical con- 
struction—he still contends for the principle 
and brings forward further proofs which 
may be summed up under the two following 
heads :— 

(1) The instances of indirect Remote 
Deliberative under discussion being all, it is 
urged, ‘negative or, what comes to the same 


thing, interrogative, and the oblique Deliber- 
ative being far more frequently found in 
the negative form,’ it follows that ‘in cases 
of disputed optative, when we find they 
are all in the negative form this is an 
additional argument in favour of their being 
Deliberative.’ 

(2) Further examples of Remote Deliber- ~ 
ative are forthcoming. 

It may first be observed that the inference 
arrived at under No. 1 is not strictly 
conclusive. At most it can only afford a 
certain degree of probability, seeing that 
the second premise is admittedly not 
universally true. But even this probability 
is considerably weakened when we find that 
the other premise is of a somewhat dubious 
character, All these disputed instances of 
indirect Deliberative can only be said to be 
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negative in so far as interrogative and 
negative come to the same thing. Now this 
is not the case. It is true that many 
interrogatives are virtual negatives; it 
may also be true that every negative ‘can 
be thrown into the form of an inter rogative ; 
but it is not true that all interr ogatives are 
logically identical with negatives. Else 
what would be the use of the distinction in 
Latin between num and nonne? And is it 
not correct to say that many questions are 
put merely for information? When Apollo 
inquires éc6’ oby dws “AAKnotis és yipas 
podor; we must refer to the context to see 
whether he is not simply putting a real 
question. On referring to the passage it 
will be seen that this is so. Again Mr. 
Sidgwick himself admits that the “lines tis 
rive Swarr € EXEL KpaTos | 6 OOTLS E€vous de£airo; 
contain merely a request for information. 
Hence two of the disputed instances are 
neither negative nor aflirmative ; but if not 
negative Mr. Sidgwick’s first premise would 
seem to be inaccurate. The value of the 
second statement quoted above—that indi- 
rect Deliberatives are generally preceded by 
negatives—may be gauged from the fact 
that an important class of verbs, e.g. Bovdev- 
opat, aropO, _pwtd, xpnotnpracopar (Herodt.), 
are almost invariably affirmative when 
followed by Deliberative clauses. The 
common idea underlying this class of verbs 
and indeed all expressions after which an 
indirect Deliberative occurs, is lack of clear 
vision, state of perplexity, absence of 
knowledge. When this notion is conveyed 
through the instrumentality of verbs like 
oida, op, a negative becomes necessary. 
One would scarcely look for the result of 
deliberative effort to a person who has just 
uttered the word oida. It matters little 
whether indirect Deliberatives with a 
preceding negative are numerically prepon- 
derant or not, since the essential element in 
all these cases is not the negative form but 
the mens haerens. Hence if it could be 
established that the instances under discus- 
sion are negative, this would of itself prove 
nothing, unless it be further shown that 
expression is also given to the 70 dzopov or 
no thoroughfare in counsel which is essential 
in all Deliberatives. 

Let us now turn to the further examples 
adduced.! The primary to which these are 
referred is ot yap adAXov 018’ 6rw A€yw. Mr. 
Sidgwick takes much pains to establish this 
as a case of indirect Deliberative. It seems 
to me there should be no difficulty in 
regarding it as an example of what gram- 

1 Soph. Phil. 279 and 605. Eur. Jph. Taur. 588. 
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marians term antiptosis or what others 
would call prolepsis. In other words we 
have here a case of anticipation in the 
principal clause of a word which should 
more naturally occur in the subordinate 
clause. It is an extension of such well- 
known forms of expression as ola o€ Gotis 
el, Leshonicum quaero ubi habitet. The 
instances quoted as analogous to the fore- 
going and put forward as Remote Delibera- 
tives must, it seems to me, be classified as 
final clauses, being but the historic sequence 
Of: 

ovdx Opav ovdev’ otis GpKeret 

OUK eXwv TIWa os KATEVVAOEL 

ovoev’ exw ootis ayyeXet. 


As regards their final character I have 
the support of the independent testimony of 
Prof. Tarbell and Mr. M. L. Earle,? who 
cite these very passages as instances of their 
‘Greek Relative of Purpose.’ 

Of course the future indicative is more 
commonly retained even after an historic 
tense on Mr. Sidgwick’s well-known canon 
of ‘ greater vividness.’ Examples however 
of change to the optative do occur, as may 
be gathered from the following parallel 
passages : 


Soph. Ajaw 658-9 kpvww 70d’ éyxos...... 
évOa py tis OWeTau. 
Id. 77. 903 kpvWao’ éavtiv éEvOa py Tus 


; ; 
eialoou? 


I may now be permitted to answer the 
question with which Mr. Sidgwick neatly 
sums up the point at issue in this discussion : 
‘Given an exceptional Attic use,’ he asks, 
‘what are its grammatical affinities in the 
normal usages!’ These affinities, I venture 
to submit, are to be found in such instances 
as the following : 


Plato Rep. 352 E 
7 6bOarpots ; 

Soph. Phil. 1309 otk é€o@ Srov opyny éxous 
av. 

Eur. £1. 
EVOLKMTEPOV. 

Eur, Ale. 80 GAN’ otdé ditwv weAas ovdeis 


bf BY ¥ 
| OOTLS GV ELTOL. 


eo? btw av adrdw idors 


224 ovx éc6’ drov 


A , ? * 
vlyYOlA av 


On these I may briefly observe : 

(1) They are all negative or quasi-negative 
—a point which Mr. Sidgwick regards as 
essential in his indirect Remote Delibera- 
tive. 


2 Vide C.R. July 1891 and March 1892. 
S Cf. Ken? “Aet.42,73, 1). « Plat. .Caes. cc. 5. 
Theocr. 23, 3 ; 25, 219. 
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(2) The example from Plato involves a 
question decidedly remote from the practical. 

Thus we have here verified two of the 
chief tests which go to establish a Remote 
Deliberative. 

There is one example of an optative 
without ay, occurring in Aeschylus (wim. 
265), which deserves attention. It was 
cited in my last paper but unfortunately 
placed amiong instances drawn from non- 
Attic sources, which perhaps accounts for 
its having been apparently overlooked. 
The passage referred to is: 

' dd d€ cod 
pepoipav Booxav Twmatos dSvo7drov. 


This may be regarded as equivalently 
potential.| The context appears to me to 
favour this interpretation. The Furies 
would scarcely wish for what was ‘already 
theirs. They are not indulging in wishes, 
but gloating over their coming ghastly 
meal. 

One word more. Mr. Sidgwick seems to 
contine this theory to Attic Greek. Con- 
sidering the examples adduced there is no 
reason Why Theocritus should be excluded. 
tt hiros pefayt; (Theocr. 27, 25) is as much 
a Remote Deliberative as ris KATAOYOL ; 

Ir conclusion IT must thank Mr. Sidgwick 
—whose scholarship all students appreciate 
—for his candid consideration of suggestions 
for the emendation of so widely received a 
theory. oD: 


1 The fact that the reading pépow’ &y has been 
suggested confirms the view here taken. 





[By the kindness of the editor I have seen 
J. D.’s reply in proof, and am permitted to 
make a few comments. I must be excused 
for confining myself to the main points. 

1. The ‘negative’ argument. In seeking 
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to classify sentences like otk éorw dorts 
xeipattro | compared them with the indispu- 
table deliberatives ot« éyw 6 tu elrw, od elyov 
6 Tt eizroym, Of which one common feature is 
that they are negative. Thus you do not 
usually find €yw 6 tT elo, ndew 6 Te etroynt, for 
the reason (which I gave, and which is 
obvious) that it is ‘embarrassment’ or 7d 
azropov, as J. D. calls it, which is a mark of 
the deliberative. This is all that my argu- 
ment requires, and to this I adhere: but I 
admit that in stating it I seemed to ignore 
the common wposttive deliberatives after 
Povtevw &e., and Iam grateful to J. D. for 
correcting my oversight. 

2. The ‘further ecamples.’ J. D. regards 
sentences of the type ovdéva elyov datis 
ayyeiAa as jinal relatives, quoting the well- 
known ev6a py tis cioido. (which has no 
exact parallel in Attic, and which is very 
difficult to be sure of). The objection to 
this classification is that it separates oddéva 
etxov doris ayyethau from ork efyov 6 Te Opdoaipt. 
Nor is it satisfactory to call doris dyyeiAae 
historic sequence of dats ayyedet. Historic 
sequence of a future cannot be an aorist. 
And if J. D. replies that the meaning is 
practically final, I rejoin that the form comes 
by development from the deliberative : which 
is my contention all along. 

The defects of J. D.’s theory are best. seen 
by a tabular statement : 

ovk yew Gots ayyetAar he calls deliberative. 
{ ovdeva eixov dats ayyeihau he calls final. 

ovK €atw dotis ayyethar he calls potential 
without av. 

Surely I am justified in saying that such 
classification disregards affinity. 

Let me again thank J. D. for the aid he 
has given toward a better understanding of 
this subject: and personally also for the 
great courtesy of his rejoinder. 

A. Smpewicx. | 





THE LATIN GALLIAMBIC METRE. 


I was wrong no doubt in so expressing 
myself (Class. Rev. vii. p. 145) as to make 
it appear that I denied any historical 
connexion between Catullus’ galhambics and 
an Ionic a minore metre. It can be made 
out that the one is the lineal descendant of 
the other. But so likewise is ‘ Needy knife- 
grinder, whither art thou going?’ the 
lineal descendant of 


toiKktA0bpov’ adavar’ ’Adpodira. 


a 


And yet any one who should endeavour to 
analyse the actual effect of the English 
line might find its antecedents misleading, 
As to the galliambic metre, my point was 
that in Catullus’ hands it was so transformed 
that for musical purposes it was best 
explained without any reference to its 
Tonic origin. The case appears to me to 
stand thus. The pure Ionic measure is 


pea | SP ig eta ae eee 33) 
¢  @. e7 ve”) 6. ve 
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clearly in 3 time. When the Ionics are 
‘ broken’ we have 


ros 

which is in £ time. 

The Greek lyric poets who employed one 
of these forms as a variation on the other 
resorted to a device by no means infrequent 
in modern music, where we find bars of ? 
time intruding in a passage of { time, or 
vice versa. Many a_ well-known waltz 
shows what is practically the same feature, 
the melody having three equal beats in 
two bars. In the waltz the two rhythms 
are, by means of the accompaniment, 
kept going simultaneously. The Greeks 
did not do this, but used the two rhythms 
alternatively. ‘Thus Anacreon, after be- 
ginning dye dytre pyKeb’ oro in § time, winds 
up with irozivovres vy tuvors in } time ; 
while conversely Aeschylus (Persae 65 sqq.), 


after well establishing the { rhythm 


sty ined Se 
eive: ve i-a 6 


4 X c / » 
memepakev pev 6 TEprerToAs 707), 


winds up the second and later strophes in 
6 time 
dvépdot toéddauvov “Ap. 
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In all these cases there is an effect of 
syncopation. That is to say, we are conscious 
of two rhythms at once; we hear one and 
we remember another. But is there any 
syncopation in Catullus’ metre? I cannot 
see it at all; the whole piece goes in § time ; 
and I must say it does seem to me absurd 
to explain a metre as depending on an effect 
of syncopation, that is, a conflict of times, 
when the ear is never reminded of any other 
time to conflict with the one before it. I 
think that Catullus felt syncopation to be 
unsuitable to the genius of Latin verse ; 
perhaps indeed it was only possible in a 
language in which the time-sense was so 
delicate as it was in Greek. He got his 
effect of tumult by a quite other device, a 
device eminently congenial to his language, 
namely the collision between the accent and 
the ictus in the last half of the line which I 
endeavoured to point out in my last paper. 
As for Varro I think it very likely that he 
did try to write galliambics on the Greek 
model. He was an experimenter in metre, 
as we know (Cic. Acad. i. § 9 and J. 5S. 
Reid there). 


KE. S. THompson. 





ILIAD BOOK X. 


In Mr. Platt’s benevolent review of my 
Homer and the Epic, I think he misun- 
derstands one passage of the work. About 
Iliad x. he says that I ‘faintly defend it, 
on the ground that “if it were possible to 
foist a whole book into the sacred text of 
Homer, then it would also be possible to 
foist many others”.’ ‘Is this fair argu- 
ment?’ Mr. Platt ask. It is not argument 
at all, it is a statement of fact. If Book x. 
is an interpolation, the interpolation of 
other books, as of xxiii, xxiv., was possible. 
A point is scored by me, not to my view, but 
to that of the Separatists. I meant to 
acknowledge that it is so, if we reject 
Book x. When my book was finished Mr. 
Monro wrote to me the letter quoted in 


Appendix B. ‘Simple interpolation’ (as of 
Book x.) ‘is one thing, complex interpola- 


tion, involving many minute changes, is 
another.’ So I express the effect made on 
my mind by Mr. Monro’s_ remarks. 
Take away Book x. and you do not alter 
the plot. Add it, and you add nothing 
requiring alteration in the plot. 1 do not 


‘throw over’ the book in my note, nor do 
I defend it in the body of the work, because 
‘it opens the door to the general theory of 
complex interpolation.’ I do not care what 
the consequences of its rejection or admis- 
sion may be. If its rejection is good for 
the Separatists, so be it ; if good reasons for 
rejecting it are adduced. But Mr. Monro 
suggests that, if the Book was interpolated, 
it supplies no argument for complex interpo- 
lation, and I cite his opinion. My only 
wish is to argue in a sportsmanlike manner, 
and I did not mean to defend the Book 
because its rejection would be inconvenient, 
but to score a point to my adversaries, if there 
are good reasons for rejecting the book. Mr. 
Platt has inferred that my intentions were 
different, that ‘we are not to confess to this 
interpolation, for fear we should have to 
give up our cherished prepossession.’ I 
would confess it if I were convinced of it, 
and would take the consequences—the con- 
sequences which I point out—but J am not 
convinced, 


A. Lana. 
BB 2 
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COLLATION OF THE MADRID MS. OF MANILIUS (M. 31 BIBL. NAZION.) 


(Continued from page 311.) 


| 
WITH THE TEXT OF JACOB, BERLIN, 1846. : | 
. 


294 nouissima marg. notissima 295 inm. 
296 helicen m. d. arcid’m! marg. arcum 
298 graia 302 querentibus 305 Nas (a 
large miniated N) 307 asdibus marg. a 
sedibus umquam 308 sydera 309 
nicencia, then lucencia, %.e. changed by elon- 
gating first stroke of n 310 it uiribus (sic) 
311 Hine uicena caeli hine proxima flam- 
mis marg. solo hine caeli, which has been 
scratched through and poli celique hine sub- 


stituted above 314 regentem 317 si- 
milis iunectis instat 321 in media radiat 
que m. frunte 323 Gmosia de sertae 
fulgent monimenta p. 324 deductis inter 
325 coeprat 325 actigerat 330 inm. 


331 Ingentem magnis orpheu de nomine 
signis. Over magnis is written , and in 
the left marg. nd ophiucus 332 Dinidit 
et toto mgentem c. corpus, im the right 
marg. cingentem. But ingentem has, be- 
fore g, a superscribed “(=mergentem) : pos- 


sibly this © is later.? 333 Explicet 
ut 335 Et dedit 336 Semper erit 
paribus bellum quia uiribus equant 338 
Inp. 339 deus inimicum (sic), im left 


marg. niueum. A different correction im 
right marg. in mutum i. raucum has been 
scratched through 340 plurima 341 
deductas 342 Adsudet et uolitans gestet 
ceu f. mundi 347 Octaui, with ° written 
abovelater 348 diuo forequus ¢prendere 
349 claris? 350 andromeda qua perseus 
armis 351 Et ripit et sociat sibi 352 
quod tercia lampada dispas marg. dispar 
353 de/ toto 354 casieppa. After this 
v. follow 399-442 355 iuxtaque relictam 
356 Andromeda u. metuentem piscis hiatus 
398 Ne 360 testemque 561 nexo 
362 studioque, then que erased 363 primo 

alto 365 (duclai) + (sic) eludentes sidera 


J 
366 Nubilis 371 Pleiadesque vadesque ° 
a 


(sic) utraque 372 Inboream scen- 


Vv 

1 Conceivably this was meant for arcum, 7@.¢,u 
with v written over it. 

2 Thus, m‘gentem. It is hard to say whether the ‘, 
by which the word is converted into mergentem, is 
o.iginal: the ink of it is as black as the rest of the 
word. 

3 Perhaps for clarens ? 

4 Possibly dudai. 

5 This looks as if the original MS. wrote v for y. 


dunt 375 capricorni siciubet (1) axem : 
in marg. a later hand and ink has written 
sidus et 378 Ignoteque h. g‘s 380 
leuaque 383 in orbe 389 s. ad sidera 


passu 390 fulgentis umeros ("has 
been added before "umeros) 392 exesso 
marg. excelso (later ink) inmensus 393 
signantur 398 Nec grauius cedit nec 
orrida frigore s, 399 Ne uacuum 401 
qui 402 exelso 404 ualundo changed 
to ualitudo 408 herens 409 ceruleo 
410 Caetera 412 prochion tum nobilis 
414 acta 416 mitantur marg. imitatur 
417 et una iaccho 418 Crater et 


a later hand has added qui before et 419 
conmissus 420 hic 421 gigantas 422 
tumidi quoque 424 Ques. esurcione® for 
dubitauit 426 adgressos (later g written 
over d) 427 colles 428 inportantis 


a 
et 429 uultu —_—corporf partus (* coeval) 
430 Necdum hostiferum sibi quaequé numina 
norant 431 maiora suis orauit et are (so 
the original hand: a corrector in the marg. 
has written arce for are, and a different and 
later hand tunc iuppiter axe) 433 Quam- 
Vv 


propter coeptys (i.e. coetos) squagmea, 
434 tortis 435 Intaentans similem mor- 
sum 439 exurgit 440 ingentis giros 
441 Alterius 443 latentes 446 nocia 
(marg. ocua) 448 innexa 449 con- 
specttl 450 similisque 453 quamuis 
fulgentia uisus 454 Hunce orbem celi uer- 
tentis sidera cursu. 455 pingit 459 aut 
changed to ut 460 D. nichil et uacuum 
qua lumine cessit 464 Succ.  onerif (sic) 

disiungeret autum changed to -gere tan- 
tum 467 mediae 469 Prec. impl. 
470 luyajna (sic) conditur 480 nihil ullis 
partibus errayt (n slightly scratched throughy 
481 Partibus et (laxius margin) After 
482 DE AETERNITATE MVNDI 488 E quis 
489 inm. 490 constare 493 celoque 
creatum 495 Ad cur 496 praescripto¢ 


u 
(sic) credere 498 aestinas (u in pale ink) 
501 graia euerterunt per magna marg. per- 


Vv 
gama 502 Arctos 508 Quod 509 Quod 


6 Perhaps for extrudere, which is written in the 
right margin. 
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e 
512 gracia 514 Lustrari 516 terra euer- 
tentibus annos 517 L(#I)unariam exutam 

g's 518 Ad 521 fuit isdem 
522 aliumue 523 euo (but before e a 
letter has been erased) 529 terram Then 
DE PARALLELIS CIRCYLIS Then 566 Circulus 
ad borea 567 aceli partes 571 Aesti- 


¥ 
uom 9576 spera 
578 Conponit 


olimpum 577 lumine 
d81 filia marg. fila 582 


v 
586 loce 587 ca*dentem 
590 astrinu (sic) qui stringet 591 


nomine timens 


(ste) 


Hine 592 anro, altered later to anro, 7.e.a 
~ nostro 594 partis 595 summa olim- 
phum 596 signantis t. fines 597 Hiis- 


eadem (marg. his eadem) 
599 Quando uidiem sexto 601 Inter ualla 

seruantis 602 fines 603 a uertice 
uertice (sic): uertex has been written 
in a paler ink and another hand over the 


598 equant 


. v . 
second uertice 606 polo rerto (sve, 


corrected in mary. to rectum) 609 olim- 
pho 610 Senpentis After 611 
follows 530 Sed dimensa suis 532 Hac 


geritur 535 his eé tecta tenetur 536 ia- 
centis 538 caelumque uersumque After 


538 DE LATITVDINE ET MAGNITVDINE MVNDI 
ET SIGNORUM 539 olimpho 541 rano 
542 inmense 543 subcimbunt 545 
quarumque 547 sodsolidam 549 Astra 
bis senis 551 summo ignis 552 Hac 
geritur 553 Que queque 5D4 sex 
tante 557 Nec 559 Signa cum 

After 560 DE CIRCVLIS CAELESTIBYS :—DE COL- 
vrais 561 cones 562 cdmitantia 564 
Jirculus 565 arcophilaca petens 565” 
Tangit et origenen chelarum summa regidit + 


567 a om. After 567 follows 612 612 
serans hidram sub astris. 613 aduer- 
so 614 i qua mosaque t. coeti 615 
Langerique 616 Andromedeque 

uestigia 617 dandis (? clandis) 619 


transit et 
ceruicem pectus (sic) ursae 
written in the right margin 
fragrantem 623 canum 
tangit 627 liram currensque spiras 
(que out of place) 628 preterit 629 
Transuersaque cerat (! cetat) 630 inde 
631 Atque hoc aeterna fixerunt 632 
per enni 634 precidit olimphum 635 
diemque sextam exhuminat 637 Hic 
mutat p. s. uices seu si quis edos (o 
over d written later) 638 Seu parit 
640 culminat mundum 641 medium 


620, 621 are 
622 que om. 
625 dilimite 





1 This v. is, so far as I have examined, peculiar to 
M. It seems to mean Tangit et Aurigenam (Perseus) 
chelarum et summa recidit (or relidit). 


“une (?ine) 


(om. est) 641 repeated 642 et om. 
643 abundus 644 quos tamen premit 
646 p. ac summam numeramus utroque 
(so the scribe; a later marginal corrector 
has inserted sextam before numeramus, and 


a 
written a over utroque) 647 Et gelidum 


extremum abigni 648 suos for 
si uis 649 multum per orbem 650 
Quidque erit terraque 653 aduer- 
sum limite 655 r“pete (sic) 656 mota 


657 quecuque tulerunt 658 in horas 
661 tegit et refert 664 pleno preducit 


lumite girus 665 Atque a fine tytu- 
lum orison 666 adite trahentis 669 
om. 672 Hunc 675 Sic per terris giros 
676 denexo 680 caelato 683 curst 


684 Alter in aduersum positos succedit ad 
artos 685 aboree 686 Transq inuer- 
sae per sydera Cassioe pie 687 oblicum 
689 equantigiri (so the m. pr.: later 
i has been erased and @ written over 


e 
it, equantz) 690 equis 691 sagit- 
tari m. pr.: a later hand has added 
an 1 692 sumat 694 arguneque 


m. pr. but the worm-hole makes it un- 
certain: a later hand has written uu over 
amplustria 696 nude 697 
Casi°que pia super ipsum persea tangit, 


om. petens 698 as Jac. 699 Trisque 
secant 705 uiridis 706 tacti 707 
Inter diuisis equalibus est uia partis 709 
nudis 710 nouit 711 lucet sic limes 
olimpo 712 findens 713 nubilat ec. 
hiris 716 tactam 717 as Jac. 718 de- 
ductis 719 Seminibus compagine rime 


altered by a later hand to compage carine 
721 Quid quasi 722 Conspiceantque 
723 mundus 726 Fusuram altered by a 
later hand to Fixuram 727 nersus 728 
altique cogat 729 secula 700 Maree 
think perhaps later) diuersibus (sic) 732 
as Jac. 733 Ceruleo uerso speciem mu- 
tasque colore? changed later to mutasse colore 
735 ab imis (Junis) 738 cursuque 739 
is 


Li uxuriat mundo cupit et maiora patente 
740 orbemque regentem 741 Inp. polo 
Tr 


u 
then 743 Errantis natu fl. cursumque s. 
then 742 Defl. s. cursu riuisque q. So quite 
plainly the scribe: a later corrector has 
scratched through riuis and substituted 
curuis) 744 Quid querimur scluisse 
with eui written by a different hand above 
745 orbes 747 ut ipse: over ut is luit, 
ipse corr. to ipsa by a later hand 748 Et 


2 Seems to point to caeruleo uersa speciem mutasse 
colore. 
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750 referencia 751 e om, li- 
752 dnm (dominum) marg. diaum 
celaumque colore 753 suog (sic) 
755 as Jac. 756 contexit flammas et c. 
1. candor (* later over or) 757 collato 
758 nomine caelo 759 terreque remissa 
760 Hue migrante orbe suum habitancia 
caelum (so the m. pr.: afterwards changed 
to Hoc mirant ex 0.) 761 <Aether- 
© 
fos feruntur (mary. fruuntur, in a 
different hand and ink) 762 aeacidas 
763 Tididenque ferunt (changed later to 
feri) 764 uictore mithacum 766 
Castra ducum et caeli metamque altered to 
uictamque subsequently. The m of metam- 
que is a little doubtful 767 iugitu 
parti: so (seemingly) the scribe ; a corrector 
has erased iugitu and written nigrum in 
the left margin, changing parti to partt. 
769 Preream m. pr., ® added later 
reges alios 770 pella changed later 
to bella 771 stricta spondere mentis 
772 habuie (so, I think, the m. pr.: after- 
wards changed to habuere) 773 solo fort- 
isque ligurgus 774 Aethereos plato 


noua 
quorem 


corr. to Aethereusque nec qui 775 
Dampnatusque dam pnauit (76 P: et 


metor straraton classibus (altered later 

to strauit qui) 779 Romanique  uir 

liquorum (altered to uiri quorum later) 

778 Ter quinoque et horatiu plures 

(altered later to Terquinioque and pubes 
u 


779 partus scellola 
780 est et colia uirgo 
781 quaet’x moenia 782 cum milicio 

cor intus adetus 783 in om. 784 
cauillis altered later to camillus. 786 


1 
phirri papireus (' later) 787 turinsque 
patens et terra palma 788 Marcellus- 
que cossu prior de rege natato (1! natoito) 
789 Decii 790 flammis (for fabius) 


uel proles 
(u seems coeval) 


792 Scipindeque (?) imum 793 
petrisque (~ possibly later) 794 Ante 
deum 795 caelum et claudia 796 da- 


797 sub aruis 798 agrippe 
801 dnm (altered above to 


rit marelli 


799 celumque 


diuum) 802 candit 804 similis. After 
this 809-812. Then pre cometTis. Then 
805 initial A om. 806 carmina 807 


Impl. 808 Quidquam _uigeat quandoque 
809 Sunt alio aduersa 812 uenerem in- 
tangit 813, 4 Sunt et iam rarisorti subitas 


candescere lamas (sic) 815 tractosque 


816 Raro per ingentis u. sacula m. 817 
ingentum 818 Humidior 819 dispulsa 
821 Aera (f Rera) for Apta dimissus 


corripit 822 depraendit flama capacem 

824 similma fimo 825 as Jac. 826 
Subsistant fulgentque cometa 827 
ortis 828 praua accessis 829 
diest3 esset celumque redit3 (reditque) 
830 Inmensum depreh. 831 Tune 
832 Arridior copreh. 835 Sen longi 
836 tenuisque capillos 838 facies 
839 imaginae 840 conpagine ductus 
841 teretemne 842 timidis exequat 
845 procero distenta uteros  partasque 
eapellas 844 paruos signis glomeratur 
845 Hirta figurantis tremido sub limine 
menses 846 Lampada et 847 as Jae. 
848 per mundum mundum 850 


Exuruntque uiam 851 tenuantur 852 
cuncti permixti 853 nubes 854 Ae- 
thnamque minantur 855 ipsas 857 


eollisa crematur 
860 choruscis 


859 subita se rumpere 
861 conplexum spirantis 


864 et mediis 865 preuentis semine 
866 In uolucres ignis posuit 867 
obcuncta 868 tenues 869 stestu 
m. pr. 870 flamantis 874 miseratur 
875 adfectus 875 Nunquam furtilibus 
excanduit ignis aether 879 merentis 
inuentos 880 rabe 881 exustis laet. 
f. medullis 882 Labentisque orbes 
883 fata 884 erectecos 887 medice 
(clearly) 888 et funera deerant 890 
menbris 891 uia 892 comete 894 
Ardentis 895 natura omnium sortita 
901 imitancia 904 Ne mirereque graues 
rerum 906 Ciuilis et nam 911 
laserosque aril 912 eu fluxit 
913 Per quod patris pater 914 acua 
916 Alia 917 rependit 918 sisto 


920 imitatur 
for uincta 
(?) for inuictus 


921 coepit 923 mutra 
924 Aeterno 925 mincius 
926 non querit. 


M. MANILI ASTRONOMI CON LIBER PRIMYS 
PLICIT INCIPIT SECVNDVS 


EX- 

(the last letter of srecvnpDv3 is a Greek 3. 

Then 

Quae signa masculina sunt et quae feminina 
to 


De duodecim cathemoriis. 


(To be continued.) 
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PLATO, REPUBLIC 422 KE. 


Mefévus, jv 8 eye, xpi) Tpocayopevew Tas 
dAXas: Exdotyn yup avtav odes €iot Tap7oAha, 
GAN od wodis, TO TOV TakovTwv. Reference 
to the game wéAw waiZew has been generally 
assumed by the interpreters ancient and 
modern ; but the President of Magdalen re- 
marks that ‘it is possible that the old inter- 
preters were misled by the word za:fovrwv 
and the well-known game, and that a merely 
general expression is intended, “ Cities, not 


a city, as they say in jest,” “ut more loquar 
iocantium—Ficinus.” ’ 

Perhaps the reference is to the joke— 
about people who break things ‘ making the 
One Many ’—alluded to in Meno 77 A ratoat 
Toa Trolov €k TOU Evds, OrEep acl ToS 
cuvtpiBovrds tt Exdotote of oKaTTovTEs, GAN’ 
édoas GAnv kai bya €iré, TL €oTW apeET?. 

J. A. STewart. 


NASIDIENUS (HORACE, SAZ. ii. 8). 


Tus name, which has often been regarded 
as an invention of Horace’s own, has lately 
been proved to be real by the discovery of a 
Rhenish inscription. The inscription, which 
was said to have been in existence some 
century and a half ago, walled up in the 
Zeughaus at Cologne, had been regarded by 
Brambach and others as a forgery. In 
reality, it had gone to Paris, where it was 
lately noticed in the Cabinet des Médailles 


and its genuineness at once recognized. 


Now an adequate account, of it has been 
published by Prof. Zangemeister in the 
Westdeutsche Zeitschrift (xi. 267—272). The 
inscription reads L. Nasidienus Agripp. 
tribun(us) leg(ionis) xiv. gem(inae). In date 
it is certainly earlier than a.p. 61 and _ pro- 


bably a good deal earlier. Nasidienus is, I 
imagine, a nomen of the same form as 
Alfenus, Anniolenus, Salvidenus, Vetulenus, 
Vettienus, Arulenus and many more. 
Agripp. is either abbreviated for Agrippt- 
nensis, i.e. native of Cologne (in which case 
the stone was erected after a.p. 51), or far 
more probably, as Prof. Zangemeister 
observes, a cognomen, Agripp(a). The four- 
teenth legion, in which our Nasidienus 
commanded, was never, so far as we know, 
stationed in lower Germany, but the tomb- 
stone of a higher officer might easily have 
no connection with: the station of his 
legion. 
F. HaveRFIELD. 





VAN LEEUWEN’S ZNCHIRIDIUM. 


Enchiridium Dictionis Epicae. Scripsit J. 
van LeEuwEN J. F. Pars Prior. Lugduni 


Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff. 1892. 


3 fi. 60. 


Tue indefatigable scholar whose last work 
now lies before us is evidently determined 
not to let the grass grow under his feet. 
Hardly was his edition of the Odyssey pub- 
lished before he had followed it up by the 
present instalment of what will be a 
Homeric Grammar of considerable bulk. 
He regrets that here the companionship of 
his Euryalus fails him—‘defecit opera fidi 
sodalis mei atque amici Mendes da Costa’— 
and compassionates the reader for the loss. 
Let him cheer up; the book shows no 
marks of suffering from the dissolution of 
partnership. 

It is impossible for an English critic to 


avoid comparing this work with the monu- 
mental work of Mr. Monro. No two books 
on the same subject could well be in more 
striking contrast ; in arrangement, method 
and style they are wide as the poles asunder, 
while treating of the same material. The 
Provost of Oriel remains prudently en- 
trenched behind his bulwarks, his feet are 
on the unshaken rock of the Alexandrine 
text, and save for his well-known observa- 
tion on Aovopar he preserves a serene 
gravity. Dr. van Leeuwen is ever making 
excursions and sallies, wherein at one time 
he cuts off a fair herd of kine, at another 
returns augmented indeed but not with 
spoil. For the Alexandrine text he cares 
no more than Pandarus, according to Chau- 
cer, cared for his ‘old hat.’ And when he 
gets a chance he makes as merry as the 
somewhat unpromising environment per- 
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mits. His history of the discovery and 
conquest of the digamma is as lively and 
interesting asa chapter of Prescott’s JJeaico. 
In short, throughout the Dutch scholar 
aims at brilliancy, the English at solidity. 

There are certain points on which van 
Leeuwen might learn wisdom from Monro. 
The book before us, like his Homeric text, 
affords instances of enclitics in a position 
where Homeric usage does not permit them 
to stand; eg. in Y 186 he conjectures 
XarerGs pefew oe FeFod\wa. Again in pre- 
fixing the digamma to d\uos and speaking 
of dfoAX€es he forgets that this letter is not 
found before a simple 0, as a rule. But in 
the question of Foy (= vow) I agree with 
him against Mr. Monro; the evidence for 
fow is pretty strong and the tendency to 
distinguish oy (facies) from Féy (vox) 
might keep the digamma in this word in 
spite of the general rule, much as in Spanish 
fijo ( filius) has become hijo, while fijo ( fixus) 
has retained the /.! 

1 The case is not of course quite the same, as the 
Fis not lost before 7 regularly in Spanish. But the 
parallel of this loss of fis so interesting that I am 
tempted to call attention to it here. In the Epic of 
the Cid and other old works the J is constant, it is 
lost in later Spanish in many words, replaced by an 
hk which is not sounded. In some words For his 
‘used promiscuously to this day, as Janega or 
hanega,’ which shows how vain it is to assert that 


this could not be the case with the digamma in the 
Homeric age. 


On the regulations of the weak caesura 
in the fourth foot Dr. van Leeuwen has a 
theory of his own and complains that Mr. 
Monro has not accepted it in his second 
edition. I must confess to being equally 
obdurate; I cannot see that Dr. van 
Leeuwen has proved his point. 

The arrangement is as follows. He 
divides the book so far into three principal 
divisions. The first deals with metre. 
The second has two chapters, the first on 
the vowels and diphthongs, which includes 
a long and interesting polemic against Fick, 
the second on the consonants, of which the 
most interesting part is that concerning the 
digamma. The reading of one of the 
British Museum papyri in B 316, tyvdedréa- 
feevos, 1S invoked as evidence for ancient 
tradition: is it not simply a case of lipo- 
graphy? The third division is de Flexione 
Nominum, containing general observations, 
the three declensions, comparison, numerals, 
and pronouns. The whole shows great 
learning and the command of a vast mass 
of materials, and if the conclusions must 
sometimes be taken with caution, it must 
still prove of much value. A long course 
yet remains, as will be easily seen, before 
the author, which we hope he may success- 
fully and rapidly traverse. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 





WECKLEIN’S PROMETHEUS. 


Aeschylos Prometheus, fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklart, von N. WECKLEIN. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1893. .1 Mk. 80. 


Tuts third edition of Wecklein’s edition of 
the Prometheus Vinctus will be eagerly 
welcomed by students of Greek tragedy. 
It contains in the text and critical notes 
many alterations of the views expressed in 
previous editions, while the commentary 
may almost be said to have been re-written. 
It is superfluous to call attention to Dr. 
Wecklein’s intimate acquaintance with the 
criticism of Greek tragedy, or to the open- 
mindedness of his elaborate and helpful 
discussion of all doubtful and difficult 
points. I propose here to mention 
only some points in the commentary 
and the critical notes which seem to me 
specially noteworthy or still open to doubt. 
In the former it may be observed: that at 
v. 62, notwithstanding the length of the 


note, there is no clear indication of the 
author's view of the construction, ‘.e. 
whether in the full expression @v would be 
needed twice, or whether Prometheus is 
said to be a vebécrepos codiors than Zeus ; 
again, that at 204 Wecklein still takes 
Bovrcvwv, with wey directly depending on 
it, in the sense, I suppose, of resolving, 
or meaning. Against this it may be urged : 
(1) that, though Thucydides uses the aorist 
BovAcdoot in the sense of come to a resolution, 
BovAevew means either absolutely to de- 
berate (like BovAeverGar) or (more often in 
tragedy) to advise ; (2) that we do not thus 
get the requisite contrast between the 
participle and the main verb—there is not 
So proper a contrast between though I meant 
and J could not as between though I advised 
and I could not persuade; (3) that the 
aipvrar pynxavai naturally refer back to some 
advice given, but not so well to a resolve. 
209. Wecklein agrees with those who 
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identify Gaia and Themis. 239. He takes 
the zpo- in zpobéuevos as temporal. 345. 
Wecklein still maintains that ovvexa is not 
an admissible form for the preposition, 
though referring to Meisterhans 177”. 

The text shows close upon fifty alterations 
from that of the previous edition, nor does 
it by any means always agree with that of 
the author’s critical edition of Aeschylus 
published in 1885. Some of these variations 
are doubtless due to the fact that the 
editor of a school edition allows himself 
greater freedom in the adoption of bold 
emendations which improve the sense and 
remove difficulties than could the editor of 
a critical text. Of this kind is the adoption 
at v. 494 f. of Wieseler’s €xovo’....xoA7 for 
éxovrT’....xoAjs (in this passage Wecklein 
now takes all the accusatives as governed 
by Swpa in v. 489), and of Pauw’s 
odypocw at v. 463. At the same time it is 
interesting to notice that out of seven 
passages in which Wecklein returns to the 
reading of the MS. there are two (aParov in 
v. 2, and zépov in v. 59) in which he had not 
so returned in 1885. 

One or two special points in the editor’s 
present constitution of the text may now 
be noted. At 378 Wecklein now reads 
Wuxjs vorovons. Why shouid we not keep 
the MS. épyjs in the sense which the word 
bears at v. 80% The quotations given in 
the critical notes show that the verse was 
very familiar in antiquity ; and the authors 
who quoted it seem purposely to have 
varied the words. Of vv. 425—430 Wecklein 
gives in three editions four different versions. 
In his last he has come round to Hermann’s 
view that it is the strophe to which 
vv. 431—435 form the antistrophe. 473— 
475. Wecklein admits no alteration of the 
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MS. reading: xaos, he says (in the com- 
mentary), does not mean inefficient, but I do 
not understand what he says it does mean. 
Is it possible that it means /winthearted ? 
Wecklein truly says that the omission of 
the oi with tacos, the addition of which 
would bring the sentence into a line with 
v. 42 is made up for by the ceavrov. 667. 
The construction is greatly simplified by the 
adoption of Naber’s ei for cei. 650. Wecklein 
adopts Headlam’s arrepos for ddvid.os. 

At 762 and 921 Wecklein reads zpos aizos 
avrov and éx’ aitds ato respectively, though 
the MS. and all other editors, I believe, give 
the rough breathing in the oblique cases. We 
need a fuller statement of the editor’s 
reasons for the change, and of the precise 
doctrine which he holds in the matter. 
For instance, why in the note on 762 does 
he write aités zpos atrod? In the passages 
from Sophocles quoted in his note L' (often 
corrected) clearly gives the smooth breathing. 
In some of the instances the case is further 
complicated by the fact that the airod does 
not stand for éavrod but for euavrod (as at 
Kl. 285, and O.7. 138) or ceavrod (as at O.C. 
929). Apparently Wecklein would only 
admit the smooth breathing in the oblique 
case when it immediately follows the airés, 
and regards the juxtaposition as like that 
of dxovoavy dxwv at v. 671. The question 
suggests itself, will any one maintain that 
the oblique cases of airds could ever be used 
reflexively when they do not come after the 
nom. of the same word!—ought we, ¢.g., 
sometimes, with good MSS. to write airav 
and not atvév where it stands for jpay aitav 4 
No one surely will on the other hand main- 
tain that we ought to write avroxrovos. 

K. B. ENGLAND. 





VERRALL’S 


The ‘Choephori’ of Aeschylus, with an 
Introduction, Commentary, and ‘Trans- 
lation by A. W. VERRALL, Litt. D., etc. 
Maemillan & Co. 1893. 12s. 


Tue general plan of this volume is already 
familiar from the earlier volumes of the 
same edition—the Seven against Thebes, 1887, 
and the Agamemnon, 1889. The Introduc- 
tion covers sixty-two pages, of which more 
than half is given to an elaborate essay on 
the Recognition, and about twenty pages to 
the Story of Orestes ; four pages are devoted 


CHOEPHORI. 





to the Use of the Scholia—intended in 
general to diminish confidence in the state- 
ments of the old Greek commentators—and 
five to the divisions of the play, the scenes 
and performers. The text and commentary 
occupy 154 pages. Fifty pages are devoted 
to the detailed discussion of thirty-five 
difficult and disputed passages, in most of 
which the editor presents original views. 
A second appendix of half a dozen pages 
restates the editor’s position on the corre- 
spondence of strophe and antistrophe, pre- 
senting a less offensive view of his thesis 
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than was offered in his edition of the 
Septem, where he ‘admitted no alteration of 
the MS. however slight, which depends for 
its justification on metrical considerations 
only. Now we read, ‘The only assertion 
which I have made or make is the negative 
assertion, that the theory of sy//abic corre- 
spondence between strophe and antistrophe 
has not been proved, for Aeschylus, and 
contlicts with a large mass of prima Facie 
evidence.’ The translation covers twenty- 
three pages, and the indexes occupy 
five. 

The work displays Mr. Verrall’s charac- 
teristic qualities. It is learned, sometimes 
brilliant ; it is, above all, ingenious. The 
editor says so many bright things that he 
ean hardly expect to be approved in all, or 
even to be entirely consistent with himself. 
A commonplace reader is sometimes in 
doubt when the comment is to be taken as 
a serious suggestion, and when it is a mere 
Einfall, not yet carefully weighed, but 
thtown out for what it may be worth. We 
are thankful that the editor had not the 
desire to re-write his author, that we are 
past the daysof Burges. The other extreme 
of adhering to the MSS. and conjecturing 
merely new constructions and explanations, 
is less dangerous, because the reader is less 
easily misled. But of the new interpre- 
tations which our editor proposes, few 
compel immediate approval, and many seem 
to hang in the air. 

A characteristic example of the editor's 
indulgence of his imagination is found in 
his treatment of vs. 692 ff., given by 
Kirchhoff from the MS. (with xopiZev for 
vopitwv) as follows : 


\ Ares , > \ > , ” 

Kal viv Opeortys jv yap ebBovrws Exwv, 
Me 6 5 / n / 
ew Kopi~wv dA<Opiov mndov 00a. 

a , > as s na 
vov dnmep ev Sdopowot Paxxetas Kaijs 

> ‘\ 3 \ 7 “ > / 
iatpos eAmls nv Tapotoav eyypape.. 


Paley makes no essential change, except 
that of & yep for dyrep, placing a comma 
before #rep, and another before zapotcar. 
Weil writes the two last verses thus: 


vov 8’, Hep ev dopoior Baxxeias ays 
iatpos éAmls taparécovcay eyypade. 


Wecklein follows the hint of a scholium 
and writes : 


= ? uA ° / , a 
viv 8, Hep ev Soporte Bakxeias Kadis 
iavtos éAmls Hv, amovoay eyypape. 


Our editor writes as follows: 
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‘ a > / > 2) ‘ > , ” 
Kal viv “Opéoryns o —jv yap ebBovrws Exwr, 
é&w Kouilwv dXeOpiov tyAod 7dda— 
aA lee | > , , n 
vov 8, Hep ev Sdpoot Baxyxelas Kadijs 
iatpos eAmls iv, Tapotoay eyypadet, 


and translates: ‘And now Orestes—who 
had with prudence kept clear of the fatal 
avalanche— Orestes now records thee present 
even in that very chamber, where with 
returning strength he was projecting a 
triumphant carouse.’ Among the added 
comments is this: ‘Orestes in his Phocian 
refuge, as Clytaemnestra is pleased to con- 
sider it, could console himself for his losses 
with the thought that at any rate he had 
escaped the fatality of his family (cf. Ag. 
1567—1576). He is compared therefore to 
a dweller in the mountains, who, after 
incurring much peril from torrent and 
avalanche, has escaped, not without injury, 
to his cabin. Exulting in his deliverance, 
and fancying himself secure, he is about to 
repair his strength, and honour the occasion, 
with meat and wine, when the flood, rising 
higher or breaking out in a fresh place, 
rushes into the cabin itself.’ In the 
Appendix the scene is disclosed still further 
and for the explanation of zapotcay the 
following is suggested (not urged): ‘I 
believe that [Aeschylus] had in view a 
recent and tragical incident, and that 
Tapovcav éyypader is part of the story. 
Some herdsman of the hilis, cut off, as 
frequently happens, by an outbreak of the 
waters, had taken refuge in his cabin, and 
had been found there, drowned by the 
torrent, which rose and filled his refuge. 
The feet of the man showed that he had 
escaped the first time with difficulty ; the 
wine-bottle, from which he was about to 
drink, lay by his side; and scrawled upon 
the wall was the beginning of a message, 
one word more eloquent than many— 
Ildpeort, It is here! The facts told the 
story, and Aeschylus has etched it in verse.’ 
This whole romance rests on the editor’s 
interpretation of myAos as an avalanche 
instead of mud. ‘Nothing could be less 
apt than to compare an inevitable pursuing 
Fate to any z7\ds which we are accustomed 
to think of. The ayA0s which Aeschylus 
pictures, is a spreading, sliding mass of 
earth and water, stones and gravel, tons in 
weight and yards in breadth, which covers 
half a hill-side, and swallows up trees and 
cottages.’ Of course this is all unbridled 
imagination ; wyAds is simply clay, and we 
have an exact parallel to the Greek proverb 


‘ in the Psalmist’s ‘out of an horrible pit, 


out of the miry clay’ (dao wndov idvos). 
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Another original interpretation is given 
for 882, gouxe viv at ris (so for avrijs) éxt 
Evpod réXas aby teoeio Oa «.7.X., where Tis 
ézi vpoo is declared to mean the female 
barber. In 574, roddxer wepiBadrtov yxadkev- 
par, the editor refuses to accept oddKe as 
equivalent to taxe?, but ‘swift as the sound 
of the syllable xod-. The modern reader will 
doubtless think this detestable: so would 
Euripides, and so would Sophocles. Other 
men, as great as these or greater, have 
thought otherwise.’ 

A discussion of the novelties of this 
edition would occupy much space. A few 
details may be added. The gist of the 
discussion of the Recognition is that the 
descendants of Pelops could be distinguished 
from the ordinary Greek by the shape of 
the foot and by the quality of the hair, 
just asa lock of an African’s woolly hair 
and the print of his flat foot can be distin- 
guished from the European’s straight hair 
and the print of his foot with high instep. 
‘In comparison with the Achaeans around 
them Orestes and Electra were octoroons.’ 
The tragedy is divided into three acts: ‘ the 
first act takes place in the early morning ; 
the second at nightfall; and the third on 
the next day.’ The first act takes place at 
the grave of Agamemnon ; the rest of the 
play at the castle. A secondary chorus is 
assumed, who ‘sing the entr’acte between 
Acts I. and IL., andare afterwards absorbed 
into the train of Orestes.’ The editor does 
not approve of the conjectural repetition of 
the ephymnia after 795 etc. He perhaps 
fails to appreciate the simplicity of life in 
the heroic age when he thinks that Orestes, 
expecting ‘to be received into a royal castle 
on terms which will bring him into personal 
intercourse with the lord and lady,’ must 
have come as ‘a substantial merchant con- 
voying a rich caravan,’ rather than as ‘a 
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pedlar who carries his own pack’; and in 
his criticism of the old nurse as aide de 
camp. In his comment on the Homeric 
reference to Clytaemnestra’s death, he pays 
no regard to Robert’s attractive conjecture 
that, according to the epic poet’s form of 
the story, the false queen was not killed by 
her son but hung herself. KAvraipijorpa 1s 
read in the text, according to the best 
authorities, but Clytaemnestra is retained as 
the English form of the name; and this 
will probably continue to be English usage. 
Clytaemestra, Iason and Locasta are not 
likely to make their way in English litera- 
ture. No metrical schemes are given for 
the lyric passages, although most users 
of the book would find such schemes con- 
venient at times and for certain purposes, if 
not for the elementary purpose of fixing the 
ictus-syllables. 

The form of the work compels comparison 
with Professor Jebb’s Sophocles, and the 
reviewer is obliged to consider the edition 
of Sophocles far superior in literary spirit. 
Mr. Verrall adduces far fewer parallel 
passages for the illustration of poetic 
expressions, and his interest seems to lie in 
a colder kind of interpretation. The 
ordinary student certainly will read the 
commentary to the Choephori with little 
zest. But we must remember that in many 
passages of our play the text is in a 
desperate condition, and that no two 
scholars can be expected to agree in all the 
details of the interpretation’ of some of 
these odes. The effort to make the Greek 
intelligible is laudable. But in spite of all 
the editor’s learning and ingenuity, a 
student who should begin his careful study 
of Aeschylus in the use of this book, and 
should trust in its methods, would be 
philologically lost. 

T. D. Seymour. 


WELLDON’S WICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


Tus is a very serviceable translation, in 
which the student will find his difficulties, if 
not always removed, at least fully recognized 
and directly met. Mr. Welldon’s method is 
to be very literal in difficult passages, with 
the result that, although the English is 
sometimes pretty hard—sometimes nearly 
as hard as the Greek—no doubt is left in the 
reader’s mind as to what a very competent 
scholar takes the grammatical construction 
to be. This-—and it is no small matter—is 


the special merit, it seems to me, of Mr. 
Welldon’s translation. On the other hand, 
what may be called the philosophical ring of 
Aristotle’s thought is better caught, I think, 
by Mr. Peters, with whose scholarly trans- 
lation Mr. Welldon’s translation may be 
naturally compared, A narrow comparison 
however between two translations, each so 
good in its different way, in order to show 
that in this or that respect one is superior 
to the other, would not be instructive, and 
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might be unfair; so, | will merely say that, 
while Mr. Peters appears to advantage in 
passages of great philosophical importance— 
passages in which the subtlety and manifold 
ramitications of the Aristotelian technique 
have to be carefully taken into account— 
Mr. Welldon is at his best in passages of 
less technical and more general and descrip- 
tive character—as in passages which might 
be pointed out in the fourth, eighth, and 
ninth books, and elsewhere, e.g. in v. 8, 1135 
b 11—1136 a 5 (pp. 163—4 Welldon). 

A few separate points on which I venture, 
with all respect, to differ from Mr. Welldon 
may be mentioned in conclusion: — 

P. 174, v. 11, 1188 a 14, ‘Again, in the 
sense in which a man is said to be unjust, if he 
merely commits injustice and is not entirely 
vicious [7.e. when his action, but not his moral 
purpose, is unjust : footnote] it is impossible 
for him to act unjustly to himself.’ The 
distinction, I take it, here is between the 
avucos and the zapavopos. 

P. 212, vii. 3, 1147 a5. ‘Thus, the major 
premiss may be, “Dry things are good for 
every man,” and the minor premiss ‘‘So and 
sois a man,” or “Such a thing is dry.”’ 
T understand &)podv 76 rowvde to be, not a 
minor, but a major premiss. 

P) 316, vu. 4; 1148 a, 2: 





‘While incon- 


tinence is censured not as a mistake only, 
but as a vice, whether a vice of an absolute 
or of some particular kind....’ I think that 
7) amAGS ovoa 7 KaTa TL pépos goes with 7 
axpacia (a 2), not with xaxia tus (a 3). 

P. 217,. vii. 4, 1148 a 17. ‘Hence we 
should call a person more licentious, if 
without desire....2 Here Mr. Welldon, 
together with some other scholars, seems to 
me to go wrong in taking the words paAdov 
axoA\actov = akoAagtoTepov. The writer is 
distinguishing between the axdAaoros and 
the dxparyjs, and says, as I understand him, 
that the term dxdAacros is applied to the 
man who pursues excessive pleasures without 
desire rather than to the man who does so 
from a violent desire—the latter is dxparis. 

P. 267, viii. 10,1160b7. ‘Tyranny is the 
opposite of kingship, as it pursues the good 
of the tyrant himself. Jt ts clear that king- 
ship is the best form of polity: but it is 
still clearer that tyranny is the worst. The 
opposite of the best is always worst.’ 
The comparison in davepétepov is not, I 
think, between rupavvis and Bacwdeia, but 
between tupavvis, the worst of the zapex- 
Baoes, and timoxpatia, the worst of the 
épGat wodiretae. 

J. A. Srvewarr. 





THE SATIRES OF PERSIUS BY CONINGTON AND NETTLESHIP. 


The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus, with a 
translation and commentary by JoHN 
Contneton, M.A. Third edition, edited 
by Prof. H. Nerriesurp. 


THe duty of preparing a notice of this 
work has been changed from a pleasure into 
an occasion of sorrow by the death of 
Professor Nettleship, which occurred while 
I was reading the volume. This is hardly 
the place to dwell on those personal qualities 
which will cause his memory to be warmly 
cherished by all who knew him. But I 
cannot pass by the opportunity for expres- 
sing my very strong feeling of the loss 
which Latin scholarship has sustained by 
his premature removal. In the last of 
many delightful conversations which I had 
with him, he spoke to me at length about 
the tasks in which he was already engaged, 
and about others which he hoped to accom- 
plish. Much as he has done, the best and 
ripest results of his labours were still to be 
gathered in. 


The changes which this third edition 
exhibits are more considerable than those 
which were introduced into the second. A 
good apparatus criticus, which was much 
needed, has been supplied, along with a 
description of the evidence on which the 
text must rest. But the passages in which 
readings have been altered are very few ; 
and in these cases the reasons are strong, 
as in III. 100 (trientem for triental) and III. 
12 (querimur for queritur). Prof. Nettle- 
ship has treated Conington’s work with true 
pretas ; he has extended it and enriched it 
everywhere, but has reconstructed it as 
little as possible. The references and illus- 
trations now added to the notes for the first 
time are numerous and valuable. Many 
bear evidence to much study of inscriptions, 
glosses, and other remote sources of in- 
formation. The longer notes which have 
been inserted are for the most part of a 
lexicographical character. Many notes of 
this class which had been introduced into 
the second edition are :now extended. 
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There are but few new interpretations of 
difficult passages. One of these is V. 61, et 
sibi iam seri vitam ingemuere relictam: 
‘that their true life has been left behind in 
the race for enjoyment.’ This explanation 
(fortified by a quotation from Seneca) is 
unquestionably correct. To the laborious 
minutiae of revision Prof. Nettleship has 
attended with admirable patience and care. 
Among other things, the mode of reference 
to many authors quoted in the notes has 
been changed and improved. An examina- 
tion of the index discloses verification and 
adaptation to changes in the body of the 
volume. Mint and rue have been tithed, 
but the weightier matters of the law have 
not been neglected. 

The introductory essay by Conington has 
been left untouched, but for the addition of 
a few footnotes. It is graceful and sugges- 
tive, like all Conington’s work, but imper- 
fect, considered as an introduction to an 
edition of Persius. Had Prof. Nettleship 
felt himself free to reconstruct, he would 
doubtless have modified it greatly. On a 
subject which especially interests me, the 
debt of Persius to Lucilius, the essay gives 
a somewhat uncertain sound, at one time 
seeming to rate it highly, at another to 
make little of it, and to overestimate the 
influence of Horace. A study of the Luci- 
lian fragments side by side with the text 
of Persius must, I think, lead to the conclu- 
sion that much which Persius has been 
supposed to owe to Horace, was taken 
direct from the older satirist. This is 
particularly the case with the ethical and 
philosophical passages. In style, Persius 
certainly made his way back to Lucilius. 
Conington strangely speaks (p. xxiv.) of 
‘the ambition with which the pupil was 
constantly striving to improve upon his 
master’s (Horace’s) felicity of expression.’ 
I will conclude by giving a few notes on 
passages in Persius which have a bearing on 
Lucilius. 

I. 1,2. Itis not observed in the notes 
on these lines that some of the MSS. of the 
scholia indicate the first line as having been 
borrowed from Lucilius, others the second. 
The probability is that the scholion refers 
to the first line, but that the name of 
Lucilius has been substituted for that of 


Lucretius. As is well known, the same 
confusion exists elsewhere. 

I. 20, ingentis trepidare Titos. The 
context shows that these ‘Titi’ are ‘de 


gente hircosa centurionum’ (III. 77), like 
‘Pulfennius ingens,’ who is one of the 
‘varicosi centuriones’ (v. 189). But why 
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should Persius pick out the name Titus as 
a typical name for a centurion? Cicero, 
Fin. I. § 8 preserves a Lucilian line, which 
Baehrens writes thus: municipem Ponti 
Titi et Anni, centurionum, where the MSS. 
give tiranii, tritanii, tritunii, ete. — T. 
Pontius is known as a famous centurion ; 
if there was also a T, Annius equally known 
to fame and of the same town, Persius, 
getting his cue from Lucilius, might well 
refer to the two as ‘the mighty Titi.’ The 
line of Persius seems to confirm the con- 
jecture of Baehrens. 

I. 26, pallor seniumque: cf. Lucil. 363 
and 794 (ed. Baehr.). 

I. 62, posticus, used of a person, occurs in 
Lucil. 84. 

I. 122, hoe ridere meum, tam nil, nulla 
tibi vendo Iliade. In Cena Trimalchionis § 
52 (ed. Friedlander), the host says ‘meum 
intellegere nulla pecunia vendo.’ Both 
passages are most likely imitated from 
Lucilius. Between the work of Persius and 
that of Petronius there seems to be no 
direct contact. 

IIL. 78, non ego curo esse quod Arcesilas 
aerumnosique Solones. The ignorant man 
into whose mouth these words are put takes 
Arcesilas and Solon as types of the specula- 
tive and thoughtful men whom he loathes. 
The selection is curious, but the name of 
Arcesilas at least was probably suggested 
here to Persius by Lucilius. Nonius, s.v. 
excidere, quotes a line of Lucilius (Baehr. 
529): metuo ut fieri possit, ergo vivo, ab 
Arciloco excido. Nonius explains excido as 
equivalent to dissentio. The only Arcilocus 
to whom Lucilius is at all lkely to have 
referred is the satirist ; but any reference 
to him is here out of place. The ordinary as- 
sumption, that a line of Archilocus: ypyyatov 
deXrrov ovdev éeotw v0 amrwpotov is here 
alluded to, is farfetched and improbable. 
The name Arcesi/a should be substituted for 
Arciloco. The sense is: ‘I go in for enjoy- 
ment of life and give up laborious thinking’ ; 
in other words: ‘I cease to be an Academic 
and join the Epicurean school.’ Hacido is 
rather éxzizrw than dissentio: ‘1 am cast 
out by A.’ In the twenty-seventh book of 
the satires of Lucilius, to which the passage 
belongs, there are a good many allusions 
to philosophy. The two fragments which 
immediatély precede this in the edition of 
Baehrens (527 and 528) probably bore on 
the same theme. Fragments 429, 430, 573, 
581 (Baehr.) all in like manner relate to a 
change of philosophic opinions. The word 
cedere, which is applied to such a change in 
573, is employed exactly in the same way 
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by Cicero Acad. IT. 63. I may note that 
in 581 the reading of Baehrens, persta nec 
for persuade et of MSS., is nearer the mark 
than L. Mueller’s pervade. It is quite 
possible that Ribbeck may be right in 
proposing Arcesilae for the corrupt narcesibat 
in 362: in numero quorum nune primus 
Trebellius multost Lucius narcesibai senium 
vomitum pus. 
put into the mouth of a muscular centurion, 
who objected to Trebellius as a vile product 
of the philosophical schools. 


The words may have been — 
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VI. 79, iam deciens redit in rugam. No 
real parallel has been produced for the use 
of ruga as ‘a purse.’ Why it should ever 
have been supposed (see Conington) that 
Juvenal XLV. 325, rugam trahit, is an imita- 
tion of this passage, is hard to understand. 
Rugam seems to me to be an error of the 
MSS. for be/gam, which means ‘ purse’ in 
Lucil. 185 and in a fragment of Varro’s 
Menippean Satires. In these Satires Varro 
of course frequently imitated Lucilius. 


J. S. Rew, 





MOELLER’S AISTORY OF 


History of the Christian Church, a.p. 1—600, 
by the late Dr. WrtnEerm Moe ter, 
Professor Ordinarius of Church History 
in the University of Kiel. Translated 
from the German by ANDREW RUTHERFORD, 


B.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 1892. 15s. 


Tuts is a Church History of the first rank, 
and in some ways perhaps the best we have. 
Whoso wants a repertory of the facts of 
Church History accurately given, well 
brought up to date, and provided with 
ample references to the recent literature of 
the subject, he will be thoroughly satisfied 
with Dr. Moeller’s labours. 

These merits are of the highest ; but the 
drawbacks are serious. The arrangement 


Platon, Phédon, par PAUL COUVREUR. 
Hachette et Cie. 16mo. pp. li. 144. 


Paris, 


Tus is a school edition of the Phaedo with intro- 
duction and brief explanatory notes. In the 
introduction, after a short account of Plato’s life, 
the editor proceeds to deal with the Phaedo first as a 
philosophical treatise, next as a work of art. 
Writing for boys, he wisely refrains from entering 
unon the abstruser questions of Platonic philosophy, 
raised directly or indirectly by the dialogue ; just as 
in his commentary he passes lightly over the meta- 
physical difficulties with which the later part of the 
dialogue abounds. At the same time tuis part of 
the introduction can hardly be considered quite 
satisfactory. M. Couvreur is very sceptical about 
the possibility of a chronological arrangement of the 
dialogues; and yet he boldly affirms that the 
tenth book of the Republicis posterior to the Phaedo : 
the only reason assigned is that ‘Socrate, exposant 
une preuve de l’immortalité de lame, parait bien 
renvoyer & celles qu'il développe dans le Phédon.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


is a strange one, which turns back from 
Diocletian to Irenaeus, and from Benedict 
of Nursia to Arianism. Style there is none, 
even in the original ; and in the translation 
things are not at all improved. Facts are 
crowded together without much indication of 
their relative importance beyond occasional 
Clarendon type. Above all, the view taken 
is entirely an outside one, and singularly 
lifeless. Dr. Moeller is much more inter- 
ested, for example, in giving a catalogue of 
Tertullian’s works than in clearly stating 
his relation to heathenism or Montanism. 
As a book of reference, the work is admir- 
able ; but even the original can only be read 
continuously by those who have the diges- 
tion of an ostrich. 
H. M. GwarkIn. 


Other statements to which exception could be taken 
are less misleading for young readers. The latter 
part of this section is much better : the editor warns 
his scholars that they must distinguish between 
‘substantial immortality,’ which alone can be 
deduced from Plato’s reasoning, and ‘personal 
immortality,’ in which, as our editor holds, Plato 
believed, although he knew it to be undemonstrable. 
The section which follows, on the literary side of the 
Phaedo, is excellent. Next comes a very concise 
analysis of the dialogue. The introductory portion 
includes also a critical appendix and a note on 
orthography. 

The notes are extremely concise and for the most 
part sound and scholarly: though a few instances 
may be found of obscurity or error. For instance 
what are we to make of the note on 59 E ‘reAeution : 
en style direct, rerevthoers. De la le subjonctif avec 
ty’? And just below is not the explanation of 
aveuphunoe as ‘le contraire de edpnuciv’ likely to 
lead beginners to a confusion about the first member 
of the compound? Again, on 67 C, M. Couvreur 
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should not have told his pupils that the genitive of 
(personal pronoun) is not found in prose: there are 
at least four instances in Plato himself. In 77 D, 
diacxeddvvucw is rightly retained, but wrongly 
explained. On 109 D, it is erroneously said that 
‘dans le Timée, ia terre tourne.’ A few more 
mistakes might be added to the list, which neverthe- 
less would not be a long one. A fair instance of the 
editors power of compressing his information into 
the smallest compass is the note on 85 C: ‘Mi mpo- 
apleracda: dépend toujours de uh odxi, et les deux 
négations se detruisent. My odx/, qui ne s’emploie 
régulitrement quaprés une proposition négative, 
s'explique ici parce que pad@aKxod =avavdpou=ovK 
avdpeiov.’ Possibly, owing to this brevity, the notes, 
despite their clearness, will not always enable the 
learner to see his way through a sentence ata glance : 
but they are none the worse for that. 

There are some new readings in the text (to say 
nothing of a few very old ones), of which the most 
important is #xiora for udAcora in 68 C. In matters 
of interpretation there appears to be nothing par- 
ticularly new. 

In print, paper and binding this little book will 
compare favourably with many English school-books 
costing three or four times as much. 

R. D. ArcHEer-HIND. 


Latin Prose Composition. 


By G. G. RAMSAY, 
MOA bi. D: Vol. F. 


Third edition. 4s, 6d. 


Tue book consists of a series of notes on Syntax, 
with easy progressive exercises intended to illustrate 
them, and with help-notes, followed in Part II. by 
harder continuous passages for translation, with an 
Appendix of Hints for Elementary Prose and a 
Vocabulary and Index. ‘ 

The combination of Grammar and Exercise-book 
has some advantages, but for practical use in writing 
Latin Prose a separate and continuous Syntax, 
easy for reference, should be at hand. The danger 
of help-notes at the foot of a passage is that boys 
eagerly look down and substitute the easier English 
below for the harder above, without connecting the 
two, or referring the change to any general law ; and 
so they gain little help for similar difficulties else- 
where. Help-notes also like ‘use the imperfect,’ 
with no reason added, do little good. In these 
respects no doubt the book might be improved ; but 
the notes are good and useful, and sometimes are 
sensibly put in the form of suggestive questions, 
c.g. ‘What tense does the sense require ?’ 

The Syntax in the way of general principles (e.g. 
Case-meanings) takes for the most part the line, and 
embodies the results, of recent studies (esp. English 
and American); but in details has a tendency to 
revert to old lines; ¢.g. ‘The Supine in -wm is an 
accusative of Motion Towards’ (p. 48). ‘ Motion toa 
place (p. 52) is invariably expressed by the Accusa- 
tive.’ [Surely uses like 0b- (ad-) eqwitare, ob- (ad-) 
venio, it clamor &e., &e., c. dat. deserve notice.] ‘The 
Ablat. Absolute Construction, e.g. Te veniente die. ... 
...canchat, is independent of the rest of the sentence,’ 
p- 92 [as if more independent than nocte proxima 
or luce prima]. ‘Hoc facerem I would do this,’ p. 
247 § 18(5). The following may be given as instances 
of more novel views, not to be adopted too hastily ; 
‘ Metuere ut &e. (p. 181), lit. to have fears as to its 
happening’; ‘tantum abest wt ornem...lit. the fact 
that I adorn, &c.’ (p. 149). On the whole the book 
may be recommended as likely to be of much prac- 
tical use, especially for boys in the middle forms of 
public schools. 

J. E. N. 
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De Duali Graecorum et emoriente et revivis- 
cente. Hermannus Schmidt. (A reprint from 
the Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen.) 1893. 
pp. 54. 

PREVIous investigators, especially G. Blackert, 
Bieber, Keck, and Meisterhans, had traced the 
gradual recession of the Dual down to the time of 
Aristotle, and G. Schmid in his Aéticismus had called 
attention to its reappearance at the end of the first 
century of the Christian era ; but it still remained to 
follow its fortunes during the intervening period. 
This has been now done with great care and industry 
by Hermann Schmidt, who thus states the general 
conclusions arrived at. The use of the dual in in- 
scriptions died out in 329 B.c. ; its use in literature 
about 100 B.c. ; but under Augustus a revival took 
place, the first sign of which is visible in Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, who devoted so much attention to 
the study of the Attic historians and orators. From 
the tables supplied it appears that there are ninety 
examples of the dual in the works of Aristotle. 
Taking these as covering 3,000 Teubner pages, we 
get an average of three for every hundred pages 
(3 p.c.), while the pseudo-Aristotelian treatises have 
six in 1,400 pages (0°57 p.c.). Theophrastus has 
2°2 p.c., Euclid none in 750 pages, Archimedes none 
in 400 pages, but pseudo-Euclides has 2°5 p.c., 
pseudo-Archimedes 3°3 p.c. Polybius has 2 p.c., 
Diodorus none in 2,200 pages, Strabo none in 1,170. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus has 13 in 1,800 pages 
(0°7 p.c.), pseudo-Dionysius 6 in 30 pages (20 p.c.), 
Philo has 0°77, Josephus 1°15, Plutarch 1°1 and 
pseudo-Plutarch 2°7 p.c., Dio Chrysostom 6°4 and 
pseudo-Dio 26°6 p.c., while Timaeus Locrus has 
7 in 14 pages (50 p.c.). Other tables are given 
showing what forms of the dual occur, and to what 
extent in each writer, whether alone or in conjunc- 
tion with do or Zudw. From these we learn that the 
verbal dual, which is not found in inscriptions after 
B.C. 417, is absent from literature in the interval be- 
tween Aristotle and Josephus, and that, out of the 90 
instances of the dual in Aristotle’s works, 79 are 
joined with either 5vo or gud, implying, as Schmidt 
remarks, that the dual was scarcely strong enough to 
stand by itself. Even the presence of dvo or uw is 
not always enough to retain the dual in the noun, as 
we find in Aristotle (Anal. Pr. ii. 11) ciAnupévar 
aupoiy tav mporacewv. Perhaps it night have been 
well to distinguish here the case in which audw 
serves as the attribute of a subject, from such a case 
as e& Guo aorav, where &udw stands for the subject 
and aoray is predicative (‘where both are citizens’), 
since, the extension of the predicate being usually 
greater than that of the subject, the dual naturally 
changes to the plural in the latter case. 

The forms of dvo are exhibited in a special table, 
from which it appears that Aristotle has 90 examples 
of G. Bvotv, 8 of G. dvetv. and 80 of G. dvo0, while for 
Dative he has 12 of dvotv, none of dvetv, 23 of 5vo0 and 
60 of duct. In Euclid the only form of the Genitive 
is 600, which occurs 319 times: for the Dative he 
uses 5¥o 47 times and duet 137 times. Polybius 
never uses dvotyv, but has 12 examples of G. dvezy, and 
4 of G. vo, while for Dative he uses d5vezy once, dvo 
twice, and Svoi 17 times. Diodorus has 36 examples 
of G. Svoty, 12 of G. dvetv, 15 of G. dvo, using duct 
only for the Dat., of which he has 38 examples. 
Dionysius, who never uses dvoiy, has 67 examples of 
G. dveiv and 10 of G. dvo0, while he uses D. Svezy once, 
D. dvo0 twice, and D. duct 34 times. Strabo again 
never uses dvoiv, but has 30 examples of G. dvety and 
4 of G. 5Vo, 1 of D. Svetv and 19 of D. duet. Plutarch 
has 69 of G. dvotv, 101 of G. dvetv, 17 of G. vo, 2 of 
D. dvoiv, and 49 of D. duai. J. B. M. 
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SKOAION. 


(The following attempt is to some extent 
a new departure in the art of Greek verse 
writing. The attempt is to turn the excel- 
lent drinking-song of Captain Morris. the 
friend and boon companion of the Prince 
Regent, into a Greek song in the metre of 
the famous scolion about Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. The Greek does not profess to 
be a literal translation of the English, which 
contains twice as many lines, but is intended 


Tne Torer’ 


I’m often ask’d by eter souls 
And men of sober tongue 
What joy I take in draining bowls 
And tippling all night long. 
Now, tho’ these cautious gee I scorn, 
For once [ll not disdain 
To tell them why I sit till morn, 
And fill my glass again. 


s APOLOGY. 


’Tis by the glow my bumper gives 
Life’s s picture’ s mellow made ® 

The fading light then brightly ieee 
And s softly Seaiee the shade ; 

Some happier tint still rises ere 
With every drop I drain ; 

And that’s, I think, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


My muse, too, when her wings are dry, 
No frolie flight will take ; 

But round the bow] she'll dip and fly, 
Like swallows round a lake ; 

Then, if the nymph will have her share 
Before she’ll bless her swain, 

Why, that’s, I think, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


Tn life ve rung all changes through, 
Run every pleasure down, 

Tried each extreme of folly too, 
And lived with half the town. 

For me there’s nothing new or rare 
Till wine deceives my brain ; 

And that’s, I think, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


Many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old ; 

And as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold. 

But wine a while drives off despair, 
Nay, bids a hope remain ; 

And that’s, I think, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


to illustrate how an ancient Greek song- 
writer might have treated the same theme, 
It aims at reproducing every substantive 
thought to be found in the original in the 
outspoken Greek manner; all euphemisms, 
pleonasms, and repetitions (except of course 
the refrain) being dispensed with, as well 
as such mere embellishments of language 
as the Greek style would, in the opinion 
of the translator, reject. | 


Ipem GRAECE REDDITUM. 
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1 find, too, when I stint my glass, 
And sit with sober air, 

I’m prosed by some dull reasoning ass 
Who treads the round of care ; 

Or, harder still, I’m doom’d to bear 
Some coxcomb’s fribbling strain ; 

And that’s, I think, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 


Then, hipp’d and vex’d at England’s fate 
In these convulsive days, 
I can’t endure the ruin’d state 
My sober eye surveys. 
But through the bottle’s dazzling glare 
These ills I see less plain ; 
And that’s, I think, a reason fair 
To fill my glass again. 
CHARLES Morris. 
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R. Y. Tyrrewu. 





OBITUARY. 


PROFESSOR NETTLESHIP. 


Henry NEttTLEsHie was born in 1839, 
being the son of Henry Nettleship, solicitor, 
of Kettering and the eldest of five brothers, 
three others of whom have won distinction, 
one as painter and critic, one as oculist, the 
youngest as philosopher till a sudden and 
fearful accident befell him last year in the 
Alps. He was sent to school first to Lancing, 
of which, despite differences of opinion, he 
retained a pleasant recollection, and subse- 
quently to the Charterhouse, where he was 
a contemporary of Professor Jebb. In April 
1857, when not quite eighteen, he matricu- 
lated as scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and as an undergraduate won a first 
in Moderations and a great number of 
University prizes, though, like some other 
distinguished men, he obtained a second in 
Greats. In 1861, after taking his degree, he 
became Fellow and soon Tutor of Lincoln 
College. In Oxford he came specially in 
contact with Prof. Conington and Mr. Mark 
Pattison: in Berlin, where he also studied, 
he was a pupil of Moriz Haupt. From 1868 
to 1873 he held a mastership at Harrow, 
where he married the daughter of another 
Harrow master, the late Mr. Steel. In 1871 
the third volume of Conington’s ‘ Vergil’ 
appeared and contained his first published 
work, the notes to Aeneid x. and xii. being 
principally composed by him. In 1873 he 
returned to Oxford to stay as Fellow of 
Corpus, and his activity as a scholar began 
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more definitely. He took his teacher 
Conington’s ‘ Vergil’ in charge and in 1875 
published his ‘Suggestions Introductory to 
a Study of the Aeneid,’ while in the same 
year he undertook the arduous task of pre- 
paring in twelve years a new Latin 
Dictionary. In the next year he indicated 
his views on classical research and classical 
education in an essay contributed to a volume 
of ‘ Essays on the Endowment of Classical 
Research.’ The book is now half-forgotten, 
but Mr. Nettleship’s essay shows how much 
he had learnt from Mr. Pattison. In 1878, 
when Prof. E. Palmer accepted the arch- 
deaconry of Oxford, he became Corpus 
Professor of Latin, a position which he held 
till his death. His activity for some years 
showed itself only in the new editions of 
Conington’s ‘Vergil’ and ‘ Persius,’ which 
contained a vast amount of careful work in 
detail, and in public lectures and pamphlets, 
such as a lecture on Haupt (1879), essays on 
the Roman Satura (1878), on Ancient 
Lives of Vergil (1879), a little book on 
Vergil contributed to Mr. Green’s ‘ Classical 
Writers,’ a preface to Mr. Steel’s ‘Sermons’ 
(1882). In 1885 he revised and republished 
much previous work in an important volume 
of ‘Lectures and Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with Latin Literature and Scholar- 
ship,’ and in 1887 he published a large 
octavo of ‘Contributions to Latin Lexico- 
graphy,’ the results of his twelve years’ 
efforts towards a new Latin Dictionary. 
That task had, indeed, proved impossible. 
cc 
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He had failed in getting the assistance for 
which he had hoped, and the days were gone 
by when one man could write a Dictionary 
single-handed. At the time of his death, 
he was engaged on an elaborate edition of 
Nonius, based upon materials left by his 
pupil Mr. J. H. Onions, student of Christ 
Church, who died in 1889. The work, as he 
conceived it, would have differed perhaps 
from that contemplated by Mr. Onions: it 
was, at any rate, a serious and thorough 
effort, as the two articles lately published in 
the ‘Journal of Philology’ sufficiently 
showed, and it is much to be hoped that the 
work of these two men will one day be 
adequately published. 

Such is the dry outline of a great scholar’s 
life. Of its details, others are more com- 
petent to write than I am, and I am glad to 
think that they will supply my intentional 
and unintentional deficiencies. For the 
understanding of such a life, it is above all 
needful to understand the character of the 
man, shy, sensitive, affectionate, always 
ready to help others, with singular width of 
view, and a noble ideal of scholarship. Of 
all this, others can speak best and most 
fittingly: others, too, can judge best of 
Mr. Nettleship’s place as a scholar. The 
pupil may not suitably criticize the master, 
but, for myself, I do not hesitate to call him 
a great scholar. He was not perhaps—at 
least in manner—an effective lecturer to 
undergraduate audiences: when he had 
three or four pupils by himself in his own 
rooms, the inspiration was unmistakable 
and unforgettable. It was much the same 
with his published work. He printed little, 
and much that he printed is hidden in one 
commentary on Vergil. But for fine sense 
of scholarship and delicate literary feeling 
his essays are unequalled, and his ‘ Sug- 
gestions on the Study of the Aeneid’ has 
been called the best book ever written 
about Vergil’s poetry. As an interpreter of 
Vergil he stands in the front rank, the 
more so because his literary instincts never 
led him to overlook the dry bones of his 
subject. On the contrary, he had perhaps a 
better appreciation than any Vergilian 
editor of the conditions which attach to 
the textual criticism of the poet, and the 
essays which he added to Conington’s com- 
mentary, essays dealing with ancient critics 
and commentators, as well as with the 
legends of Aeneas’ wanderings and _ the 
epic cycle, show that he knew whence to 
seek matter for the text and interpretation 
of his author. These essays are, in some 
sense, characteristic of all his work. He 
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was willing to plunge deep into laborious 
and abstruse detail, but he kept throughout 
a clear sense of the ultimate meaning of it 
all. The deification of detail, the favourite 
fault of ‘ Kleinphilologie,’ was his abhor- 
rence. His researches into Latin glossaries, 
into Verrius Flaccus, Nonius, and the rest 
were carried through with the distinct con- 
sciousness that the results would illustrate 
the whole vocabulary of Latin as well as 
the efforts made by the Latins themselves 
to study their own language. Similarly he 
worked at Keil’s ‘Grammatici Latini’ and 
at much else which the ordinary scholar 
leaves aside, and perhaps must leave aside. 
Sometimes perhaps this sense of the ideal 
end may have led him astray, not into any 
carelessness as to minutiae (of that he was 
never guilty), but into impracticable under- 
takings. This, at least, could be urged 
against his projected dictionary. Had he 
aimed solely at a scholarly revision of 
existing works, that is, at doing what 
nearly every dictionary writer before him 
had done as far back as Verrius Flaccus or 
further, he would have produced a most 
useful book and improved English scholar- 
ship. But he refused the lower ideal, and 
the result is a striking fragment. Yet, if 
we have lost, we have also gained. Mr. 
Nettleship’s ideal of scholarship lifted him 
above any narrowness of aim. He had his 
special study of Vergil, but he was no 
Vergilian specialist, limited to the criticism 
of the one author. He was able alike to 
deal satisfactorily with Latin etymology, 
and to settle the meaning of a law term. 
And, perhaps, great as have been his in- 
dividual services to the study of Latin 
literature and language, his greatest service 
of all has been the steadfast adherence to 
his ideal. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


Havine been intimately acquainted with 
the late Professor Nettleship for a period 
extending over thirty years, and having 
been his colleague at two colleges, I am 
glad to respond to the invitation of the 
Editor of the Classical, Review to add to this 
notice a few lines stating my impressions of 
his character and attainments. On con- 
sulting the Lincoln books, I find that Nettle- 
ship was admitted to his Probationary 
Fellowship by myself on January 20, 1862, 
but, as it has always been the custom at 
Lincoln to defer the admission of a Fellow 
till about a month after his election, in 
order, it used to be said, to provide for the 
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contingency of an appeal, he must have 
been elected on or about December 20, 
1861. I well recollect the circumstances of 
his election. Though he had only been 
placed in the second class in the examina- 
tion in Literis Humanioribus of the previous 
summer term, he decidedly outdistanced his 
competitors, all of whom, if I recollect 
rightly, were first classmen. The subject 
in which he was pre-eminent was, of course, 
classical scholarship, but his answers in 
philosophy, history, and general literature 
also exhibited intellectual vigour, sound 
sense, and extensive knowledge. It is 
a curious coincidence that the College had 
on the two previous occasions (in the case of 
Dr. Merry, the present Rector, and Mr. 
Donald Crawford, now M.P. for N.E. 
Lanarkshire) elected second classmen, though 
several first classmen were amongst the 
candidates. At Oriel, as is well known, 
a similar result has been by no means un- 
common. But to any one thoroughly familiar 
with the Oxford system of examinations, 
this apparent divergence of opinion occasions 
no difficulty, as the electors to a Fellowship 
are plainly justified in ascribing more im- 
portance to promise, general intellectual 
ability, and pronounced excellence in some 
particular department of knowledge, than 
the Examiners in the “Schools,” whose 
principal business it is to test the candi- 
dates in the prepared work of a given 
curriculum. Soon after Nettleship’s elec- 
tion to his Fellowship, he was appointed to 
one of the Classical Tutorships, an office 
which he executed with the utmost fidelity 
and acceptance. His pupils were loud in 
praise of his untiring assiduity, his constant 
readiness to assist them in their private 
work, his friendliness, and his skilfulness as 
a teacher. Nor did he succumb to the 
common temptation of so many masters, 
tutors, and professors, by concentrating his 
attention on his more promising pupils. 
The dullest passman shared his attention 
equally with the cleverest and _ ablest 
scholar. Lincoln had, at that time, the 
rare good fortune to possess as its classical 
tutors both Nettleship and the present 
Rector (Dr. Merry), who was Nettleship’s 
senior in the tuition by two or three years. 
As the result of their combined efforts, the 
success of the college in the Moderations 
Schools, on the subjects of which they 
mainly lectured, was so striking, considering 
the smallness of the numbers and the 
slenderness of the endowments, as to excite 
the general atteftion of the University. In 
this mode of life, about equally distributed 
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between teaching and reading (for, notwith- 
standing the manifold distractions of Oxford 
residence, he always succeeded in maintain- 
ing the character of a student), Nettleship 
continued till the summer of 1868, when he 
accepted an Assistant-mastership at Harrow. 
The main reason of this change was, I sur- 
mise though I do not know positively, the 
uncertainty of the tenure of his Fellowship, 
which, unless he had taken Holy Orders, 
would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
determined at the end of eleven years from 
his election. In the Michaelmas Term of 
1875, having married meanwhile, he was 
recalled to Oxford as Fellow of his original 
college, Corpus, and joint Classical Lecturer 
of Corpus and Christ Church. From this 
position he was promoted to the Corpus 
Professorship of Latin in June, 1878. By 
my election to the Presidency of Corpus at 
the close of 1881, we again became col- 
leagues, and though, from the mere fact of 
our both occupying houses at some distance 
from each other instead of both occupying 
rooms under the same roof, we necessarily 
saw less of each other than in the old 
Lincoln days, I trust our friendship and 
mutual regard was in no way diminished. 

I ought not to omit to notice that the spe- 
cially critical direction taken by Nettleship’s 
classical studies was probably largely deter- 
mined by a prolonged stay which he made at 
Berlin during the period of his Lincoln 
Tutorship. If I recollect rightly, this visit 
was suggested to him by Mr. Mark Pattison, 
then Rector of the college, whose example 
and sympathy, I have no doubt, contributed 
to the same result. 

Though Nettleship was par excellence a 
philologist and classical scholar, it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that his studies 
or interests were limited by his professional 
pursuits. He was an accomplished piano- 
fortist, and much interested in the history 
and theory of music. He was widely read 
and deeply interested in modern literature, 
specially English and German. Roman law, 
Roman history, Roman religion, and Roman 
philosophy he regarded as falling within the 
scope of his Latin studies. Modern philo- 
sophical speculation, though he did not pre- 
tend to be widely versed in its literature, 
was always an attractive subject to him. 
He was always glad to discuss, or at least to 
converse on, the differences between the 
rival schools of philosophy which have so 
long divided, and, in some form or other, 
will probably long continue to divide, the 
more reflective intellects of Oxford. In 
these discussions, which, in the earlier days 
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of our intercourse, were not infrequent, 
what always impressed me most was Nettle- 
ship’s candour, his entire absence of bitter- 
ness or partisanship, his readiness to acknow- 
ledge a mistake or misconception, and his 
constant desire to find out points of agree- 
ment and minimise points of difference— 
surely the essential characteristic of the 
truly philosophic temperament! This sketch 
of his intellectual interests would be in- 
complete, were I not to mention the keen 
interest which he took in politics. He was 
an ardent, though not an intolerant, Liberal, 
and, when the Liberal party was divided by 
the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill in 1885, he warmly espoused the 
side of the Liberal Unionists. During the 
later years of his life, he was also much 
interested in some of the social questions of 
the time, such as popular education, the 
higher education of women, and _ trades- 
unionism, especially in its relation to female 
workers. 

The moral and emotional side of Nettle- 
ship’s nature was strong and deep. During 
one of our first walks, I was much struck by 
the affectionateness and tenderness of his 
disposition, a characteristic which Iam glad 
to see pointedly noticed in the excellent 
obituary article in the Zimes of July 11. 
He had a strong sense of injustice. The 
only occasions on which I have seen him in- 
dignant were at two or three college meetings 
where it was proposed to deal, as he con- 
ceived, harshly and unjustly with under- 
graduates or college servants. As a rule, 
his manner was peculiarly sweet and con- 
ciliatory. This amiable characteristic, to- 
gether with his natural shyness and diff- 
dence, and a certain hesitancy of manner, 
sometimes led to the supposition (an errone- 
ous one, I always thought) that he was not 
fitted for the conduct of practical affairs. 
On the other hand, I always thought his 
practical judgment remarkably clear, im- 
partial, and penetrating. Thus, though he 
was undoubtedly somewhat inclined to hero- 
worship, I never knew his admiration for 
literary or intellectual excellence bias his 
opinion where important practical issues 
were at stake, or where the oracle tran- 
scended the sphere of its competence. In- 
deed, if I were confined in my delineation 
of his character to a single clause. I should 
say that what specially distinguished it wa’s 
the singular combination of independence of 
judgment with modesty of manner and 
feeling. 

As I write these lines, I am pervaded 
with a deep sense of the grave loss sus- 
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tained, through the death of my friend, 
alike by my college, by my University, and 
by the world of letters, 

T. Fow er. 


H. D. DARBISHIRE. 


We regret to record the loss that we have 
sustained by the death of one of our most 
valued contributors, Mr. Herbert Dukin- 
field Darbishire, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. He died on Tuesday, July 18, 
at the early age of thirty, only a few days 
after coming into residence for the Long 
Vacation with a view to giving a course of 
lectures on Comparative Philology. He had 
recently gone to Hunstanton for a change of 
air; during his absence he caught a chill 
which was followed by an attack of pleurisy. 
He was recovering from this, whena sudden 
and unexpected hemorrhage from the lungs 
took place, and he died in a few minutes. 
Dr. MacAlister, who had attended him in 
his illness, was alone with him at the time of 
his decease. 

Mr. Darbishire was born at Belfast, and 
received his early education at the Royal 
Academical Institution in that city. He 
afterwards entered the Queen’s College, 
Belfast, where his career began in 1880 by 
his winning the Sullivan Scholarship, and 
ended in 1883 with his attaining a Senior 
Scholarship in Greek, Latin, and Ancient 
History. Im the same year he obtained a 
first class with honours in Classics in the 
examination for the degree of B.A. in the 
Royal University of Ireland. In October, 
1884, he came into residence at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He had already given 
good proof of his proficiency in Classics at 
the Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 
but want of practice in Verse Composition 
prevented his attaining the place to which 
his general merits might well have entitled 
him. To the same cause it was due that, 


when he presented himself for the first part 


of the Classical Tripos at the end of his 
second year, he was placed in the second 
class, though in the first division of that 
class. Two years afterwards, in 1888, he 
was in the first class of the second part of 
the Classical Tripos, the subjects for which 
he obtained that position being classical 
scholarship and comparative philology. 
Meanwhile he had been elected to a founda- 
tion scholarship. In January, 1889, he was 
elected toa McMahon law studentship, which 
he held for the full term of four years. He 
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read for the Bar in the chambers of Mr. J. 
G. Butcher, now M.P. for York. In Novem- 
ber, 1892, he was elected to a fellowship at 
his College, and was called to the Bar shortly 
after. 

At Cambridge he had devoted much of his 
time to the study of Greek philosophy, but 
it was as a comparative philologist that he 
showed the highest promise. Several of his 
papers were published in the Transactions of 
the Cambridge Philological Society. His 
‘Notes on the Spiritus Asper in Greek,’ 
together with some contributions to Greek 
lexicography (éidéévos, évdecios, We.), ap- 
peared in 1890 ; and his paper on the Indo- 
European names for Fox and Wolf, in 1892. 
To the Journal of Philology he contributed 
an article on the ‘Numasioi Inscription,’ 
and to the Classical Review a paper on ‘ Ab- 
normal Derivations,’ besides several reviews 
and the Index for the year 1588. 

In 1891, when the Readership of Compa- 
rative Philology at Cambridge was vacated 
by the resignation of Dr. Peile, Mr. Darbi- 
shire was urged to be a candidate for the 
office ; of all the candidates, he was the 
youngest, but he was acknowledged by com- 
petent authorities to be also one of the 
ablest. He had already begun to make his 
mark as a philological investigator and as a 
teacher. Asa private tutor, during several 
Long Vacations, he gave courses of lectures 
on the Elements of Comparative Philology. 
These lectures were highly valued by those 
who had the privilege of attending them, and 
the same course was delivered at Girton 
College. The Principal of the latter wrote 
as follows on hearing the announcement of 
his death : ‘ We have seldom had a lecturer 
who has inspired his pupils with greater ad- 
miration for his methods and greater confi- 
dence in his knowledge ; and even those who 
have known him for a short time only, feel 
that they have sustained a great loss in his 
death.’ 

Mr. Darbishire won the affection and ad- 
miration of his many friends by the singular 
beauty of his character, and also by the un- 
wavering courage and the perfect good 
temper with which he struggled against 
physical weakness resulting from an accident 
which befell him in early life. The bright- 
ness of his intellectual ability, as well as the 
dignity of his bearing, and the charming and 
unaffected courtesy of his manner, will long 
be remembered by all who knew him. 

I quote the following from an appreciative 
tribute to Mr. Darbishire’s memory which 
appeared in the Athenaewm for July 29 :— 
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‘He was one of the most promising, if not the 
most promising, of British comparative philologists, 
and might have been expected to found a new school. 
His papers published in the 7’ransactions of the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society and in the Classical Leview 
display singular acumen and originality, together 
with a thorough grasp of sound scientific method ; 
his separately published ‘‘ Notes on the Spiritus 
Asper in Greek” is quite a model. Mr. Darbishire 
was also an excellent classical scholar and critic. 
His very attractive character was ennobled by the 
modest dignity and cheerful courage with which he 
bore serious physical disadvantages entailed by an 
accident during infancy. His intellectual power and 
brightness, his rare charm of manner, his wit, and 
his genial mood, made him a delightful companion 
and he was a prime favourite with children.’ 


I append an extract from Dr. Postgate’s 
notice in the Academy of the same date :— 


(His dissertation entitled ‘ Notes on the Spiritus 
Asper’) ‘was a very remarkable performance ; espe- 
cially noteworthy was the way in which it used 
hitherto unobserved coincidences in Greek and Ar- 
menian, (the correspondence) of the spiritus lenis to 
Armenian g, and of the spiritus asper to Armenian 7, 
to distinguish two different w’s in the parent language. 
All his contributions to the Classical Review, and 
other learned publications, showed the same acuteness 
of vision and freshness of treatment... 

‘He was an excellent teacher ; and it was a matter 
of some regret when he left us for the Bar, though 
there is no question that his acumen and subtlety 
admirably qualified him for that profession. 

‘Mr. Darbishire, as all his friends can testify, was 
aman of a singularly modest and amiable character. 
His loss makes us sadly feel, in the words of Horace, 


‘*neque candidiores 
terra tulit, neque quis me sit devinctior alter.”’’ 


It remains to be added that, after the 
funeral service in St. John’s College Chapel, 
a hope was expressed on the part of friends 
from other Colleges, that it might prove pos- 
sible to arrange for the publication of Mr. 
Darbishire’s papers in a collective form. 
His books and manuscripts have been ac- 
cordingly placed in my hands by members 
of his family, and have been examined with 
the aid of Mr. R. A. Neil, Fellow of Pem- 
broke, and Mr. R. 8. Conway, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, and now Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Cardiff. Mr. Darbishire’s 
work has met with due recognition abroad at 
the hands of M. Victor Henry in France, 
and Professor Brugmann in Germany ; and 
it is hoped that, under the editorial care of 
Professor Conway, a small volume contain- 
ing about a dozen of Mr. Darbishire’s pub- 
lished or unpublished papers may possibly 
be put together, Such a volume would serve 
as a fitting memorial of a philologist whose 
early death is lamented in more than one 
seat of learning in the United Kingdom. 

J. E. Sanpys. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE HARBOURS OF CARTHAGE. 


In the Classical Review for June 1891 
there was an article of mine on the Har- 
bours of Carthage. This article has been 
discussed by Dr. Raimund Oehler in a paper 
read before the Archiiologische Gesellschaft 
at Berlin in March 1893, and since published 
in the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 
1893, pp. 321-332. He agrees with some 
of my conclusions, and dissents from others. 

The old theory was briefly this. South- 
ward of the citadel of Carthage there are 
two large ponds in the low ground between 
the hill and the shore. ‘The northern pond 
was originally circular, with a circular 
island in the middle, and formed the 
harbour for the fleet. The southern pond 
was originally rectangular, and formed the 
mercantile harbour. There was a canal 
between the two harbours, and another 
from the mercantile harbour to the sea. 

My theory is that the ponds have nothing 
whatever to do with the harbours. I am 
of opinion that the outer harbour was 
formed by piers in the sea; and also of 
opinion that the inner harbour was nearly 
surrounded by the outer harbour, but that 
its position is otherwise unknown. 

Dr. Oehler accepts my view that the 
outer harbour was formed by piers in the 
sea. But he maintains that the two ponds 
together represent the inner harbour. 

My purpose here is to deal with the 
points on which we differ. 

A. I believe that the term Cothon was 
applied to the outer or mercantile harbour. 
Dr. Oehler believes that it was applied to 
the inner or military harbour. 

Strabo speaks of the mouth of the Cothon, 
xvii. 3. 15, in mentioning the entrance 
which Appian describes in detail as the 
mouth of the outer harbour, viii. 121, 
cf. 96. Dr. Oehler has not met this argu- 
ment. 

In commenting on Virgil, Aeneid, i. 427, 
hic portus alii effodiunt, Servius interprets 
portus effodiunt as Cothona faciunt, and adds 
Carthaginienses Cothone fossa utuntur, non 
naturali portu. On the other hand, Festus 
says Cothones appellantur portus in mart 
interiores, arte et manu facti. After quot- 
ing these passages Dr. Oehler asserts that 
aus diesen Stellen geht hervor, dass die Alten 
unter Kothon ein am Meere gelegenes, kiinstlich 
im Ufer ausgeschachtetes Hafenbecken ver- 


standen. But to speak here of a harbour 
im Ufer is to treat in mari as equivalent 
to in terra; and to speak of a harbour am 
Meere is to ignore in mari altogether. 
Every harbour must be more or less am 
Meere: but some peculiarity is indicated by 
the words in mari. Dr. Oehler does not 
construe iz mari interiores as a_ single 
phrase, but takes ¢nteriores by itself, and 
argues from that word that the Cothon was 
the inner harbour. But then the phrase im 
mart would prove that the inner harbour 
was not an excavation on the shore. No 
doubt, Virgil says that the first settlers at 
Carthage excavated harbours on the shore ; 
but he does not use the name Cothon. It 
is only the commentator, Servius, who 
connects that name with those excavated 
harbours: so Dr. Oehler’s account of the 
opinions of die Alten seems to rest entirely 
on this passage in Servius, which is flatly 
contradicted by the passage in Festus, to say 
nothing of other testimony. Festus says 
plainly that Cothons were artificial harbours 
in the sea; and artificial harbours in the 
sea are necessarily formed by piers. And 
then, in speaking of the outer harbour at 
Carthage, Appian says that the entrance 
was not very far from the land, vii, 121 ; 
thereby implying that the entrance was some 
little way from the land, and consequently 
between two piers. 

Appian says that when the Romans began 
to block the entrance to the outer harbour 
by throwing out a pier, the Carthaginians 
cut a new entrance at the other end of the 
harbour, where the water was too deep and 
the weather too boisterous for the Romans 
to attempt to build a pier, vill, 121. From 
this Dr. Oehler infers that the Cothon was 
an excavation on the shore; arguing that 
the conditions which prevented the Romans 
from building a pier to block the new 
entrance, would also have prevented the # 
Carthaginians from building a pier there to 
form a harbour. But if the Romans had 
tried to build a pier to block the new en- 
trance, they must have built it considerably 
further from the shore than the pier through 
which this entrance presumably was cut. 
Now the coast is too much silted here for 
any one to guess the depth of water in 
ancient times: but, as a rule, the depth 
increases with the distance from the shore ; 
and very often it is easy enough to carry a 
pier along the three-fathom line, where 
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it would practically be impossible to carry 
one along the five-fathom line a little 
further out. Dr. Oehler admits that the 
outer harbour was formed by piers; but he 
supposes that the inner harbour extended 
along the coast beyond the limits of the 
outer harbour, with only a narrow neck of 
land between it and the open sea, and that 
the new entrance pierced this neck of land. 
But then the Carthaginians would surely 
have cut an entrance there before, to let 
ships sail straight into the inner harbour 
without the trouble and delay of passing 
through the outer harbour. As for the 
name Cothon, there is nothing here to 
connect it with one harbour or the other. 

The name Cothon is not given to any 
harbour away from Carthage except the 
harbour of Hadrumetum ; and that harbour 
is formed by piers. Dr. Oehler replies that 
so lange keine umfassenden Ausgrabungen im 
Hadrumetum angestellt sind, bleibt es unsicher, 
ob der von Torr beschriebene Hafen der 
etnzige und somit der Kothon war. But the 
passages in the Sellum Africanum, 62, 63, 
go to prove that if the Cothon was not 
the only harbour there, it was certainly the 
outer harbour. 

The harbours of Utica very probably 
resembled those of Carthage; and certain 
remains at Utica have been attributed to an 
excavated harbour with an island in the 
middle. But there are similar remains at 
Carthage ; and an inscription shows that 
they belong to the baths, and represent a 
central structure with a large enclosure 
round, like the baths of Caracalla at Rome. 
Dr. Oehler replies that aus der Aehnlichkeit 
des Grundrisses allen ist kein zwingender 
Bewers abzuleiten: hier kinnen nur umfassende 
Ausgrabungen entscheiden. But the resem- 
blance goes far beyond the ground-plan, and 
shows that the buildings are of the same 
design and date.’ Now, at Utica the 
current topography is based on the assump- 
tion that the former coast-line is marked by 
the edge of the marsh ; and apart from that 
assumption, there is nothing to suggest that 
the sea ever ran into the alleged harbour. 
But the assumption is untenable; for the 
marsh runs right into the orchestra of the 
theatre, and must therefore overlap the 
former coast-line. Dr, Oehler replies aber 
Stimpfe kinnen sich doch mit der Zeit vergris- 
sern. That is quite true: but I fail to see 
its bearing on the point. Dr. Oehler then 
proceeds to inquire wie jfindet sich tibrigens 


1 Tinfer from Dr. Oehler’s remarks that he has 
not visited Hadrumetum or Utica or even Carthage. 
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Torr mit der Thatsache ab, dass in einem der 
Schiffsschuppen ein vierarmiger antiker Anker 
gefunden worden ist ? Dr. Oehler is following 
an authority” who is seldom trustworthy ; 
and he goes beyond his authority in asserting 
as a Thatsache that it was an ancient 
anchor. M. Daux merely says that i est pré- 
sumable qu'elle appartenait &T époque romaine. 
Four-armed anchors were in use in the Middle 
Ages; but not, so far as I know, in the 
Xtoman Period. And then M. Daux says 
that the anchor was found some years 
before he went to Utica. He never saw 
it himself ; and merely heard a tale of its 
discovery in what he calls wn des magasins 
ow cales de la rangée inférieure du fond du 
port. Dr, Oehler translates ca/es and ignores 
magasins: but to talk of these ruins as 
Schiffsschuppen is simply to beg the question, 
the question being whether they have any- 
thing to do with an ancient harbour. And 
even if they had, that would only show that 
there was an excavated harbour on the 
shore at Utica, not that this harbour was a 
Cothon.? 

&. Believing that the Cothon was the 
outer harbour and was formed by piers, I 
suppose that the square part (retpaywvor) 
was on the south side and continued the 
line of fortifications which formed the 
yovia, while the round part (zepipepés) was 
on the north side and continued the curve 
of the hills. Believing that the Cothon 
was the inner harbour and was created by 
excavation, Dr. Oehler supposes that the 
square part is represented by the southern 
pond, which is nearly square, while the 
round part is represented by the northern 
pond, which is nearly round. 

Appian says that the Romans carried the 
fortifications of the Cothon by an unex- 
pected attack on the round part while their 
main force was threatening the square part ; 
and that they then fought their way 
through the market-place and along the 
streets up to the Byrsa, viii. 127, 128. But if 
the round part is represented by the 
northern pond, the Romans were not in a 
position to attack the round part. Dr. 
Oehler asserts that they made the attack 
from die nérdliche Verldngerung des 
Hafenbollwerks, fixing the position of this 
Verléngerung by a reference to Falbe’s map, 


2 Daux, Recherches sur Vorigine et l’emplacement 
des emporia phéniciens, p. 172. 

3 I saw some medieval anchors outside the mosque 
of Sidi Amir Abidah at Kairwan, and was told that 
they were brought there from Porto Farina forty 
years ago. Porto Farina is close to Utica: so this 
may be a variant of the story told to M. Daux, 
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n. 50—n. 99. But he does not explain how 
the Romans could have established them- 
selves in that position, or why they should 
have used it as a base for an attack on 
fortifications down by the northern pond. 
With that position in their hands, the 
Romans could have seized the Byrsa with- 
out going near the northern pond. 

There was a Cothon at Hadrumetum ; and 
the remains of the piers show that they 
enclosed a harbour that was square at one 
end and round at the other. Dr. Oehler 
has not touched this point. 

C. I think the northern pond too small 
to represent a harbour containing docks for 
220 ships. Dr. Oehler does not think it 
necessarily too small; and maintains that, 
even if it is, there was ample room for the 
docks in a double harbour represented by 
the pair of ponds. 

My reckoning was that, if the Cartha- 
ginian docks were of the same dimensions 
as the Athenian docks of the same date, 
they would have needed a frontage of at 
least 5638 feet, where no more than 4442 
was available. Dr. Oehler objects that, 
although the Carthaginians had ships of 
various sizes, I have made all the docks of 
the same size. But I imagine that, as a 
rule, the ancients made their docks of a 
size to take their biggest ships, and thus 
had them available for any ships that wanted 
docking. Dr. Oehler asserts that dagegen 
sprechen die seitens des deutschen archiolo- 
gischen Instituts in Munychia und Zea und 
die seitens Cavallaris in Syrakus angestellten 
Messungen ; and he refers to three authori- 
ties.' But, according to those authorities, 
the measurement from centre to centre is 
uniformly 6°25 metres in the docks at 
Munychia ; and varies only from 6°47 to 
6°54 in the docks at Zea. And for Syra 
cuse the statement is dass 2°50 bis iiber 6 m. 
breite parallele Graben, zwischen denen 
senkrechte 0°60 m. dicke Wande stehen gelassen 
sind, nach dem Tiefwasser des Hafens laufen. 
But at Athens there was not only a wall 
between each pair of docks, but a wall 
along the middle of each dock to take the 
keel. And if that was so at Syracuse, a 
pair of Grédben of 2°50 each together with a 
Wand of 0-60 would go to a single dock ; so 
that, with the Wénde at the sides, the 
distance from centre to centre would be 
6:20. Dr. Oehler takes 3-10 as a basis in 
his calculations. According to Dérpfeld’s 


* Dorpfeld, in the mpaxtica ris apxatodoyiKis 
eraiplas for 1885, pp. 63 ff.; von Alten, in the 
Karten von Attika, i. 14; and Lupus, Stadt 
Syrakus im Alterthum, p. 26. 


plan in the zpaxzixa, plate 2, some of the 
docks at Zea are still 43-88 in length, and 
originally were longer. And as all these 
docks are of nearly equal width, they were 
presumably of nearly equal length. Dr. 
Oehler asserts that the length varied from 
21:2 to 40°0. I do not find those figures in 
the authorities he cites: but it seems clear 
that he is reckoning the remaining portion 
as the whole, and thus under-estimating the 
amount of space required.” 

Dr. Oehler urges that there would be 
space enough for the docks in a double 
harbour represented by the pair of ponds. 
But Strabo, xvii. 3. 14, speaks only of docks 
in a circular harbour; and Dr. Oehler 
identifies that with the northern pond. And 
then Appian, viii. 96, talks as though all 
the docks could be seen at a glance ; and 
that would be out of the question, if they 
were divided between two such harbours as 
Dr. Oehler imagines. 

Appian says that in the docks at Carthage 
each shed had two Ionic columns in front, 
and these columns gave the frontage the 
appearance of a portico, viii. 96. Now, the 
docks at Zea are divided by lines of columns ; 
and the columns are spaced differently in 
alternate lines, as if to carry different 
weights. So these docks were roofed in 
pairs ; each shed having two lines of columns 
underneath, and therefore displaying two 
columns at the end. And as the docks 
were in a row, [the final columns of the 
several lines would form a kind of portico 
along the front. To my mind this suggests 
a simple explanation of the passage in 
Appian: but Dr. Oehler adopts M. Beulé’s 
explanation.*? M. Beulé found the remains 
of some engaged columns near the northern 
pond, and attributed them to the frontage 
of the docks; arguing that this frontage 
must have been composed of engaged 
columns, since Appian only says that it had 
the appearance of being a orod, whereas he 
would have said it was a orod, had it been 


composed of columns standing by them-~ 


selves. But surely Appian is using orod in 
the ordinary way to denote a portico where 
people could stroll about and chat; and 
only means that the place looked like a 
oroa, but could not be used as such, since 
the columns went below the water-line. 


* I suspect that Dr. Oehler is quoting at second 
hand from Hermann’s Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Antiquitéten, vol. 2, part 2, p. 279. The same 
figures occur there, and the same authorities are 
cited. But the figures are given as measurements of 
the length now extant ; and the 40°0 is qualified by 
etwa. 

* Beulé, Fowilles a Carthage, p. 110. 
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And, apart from M. Beulé’s interpretation 
of Appian, there is nothing to suggest that 
those engaged columns came from the docks ; 
and that the docks must therefore have 
been near the northern pond. 

D. The ruins which I assign to the pier 
at the southern end of the outer harbour, 
are assigned by Dr. Oehler to the pier at 
its northern end. 

The outer harbour was the mercantile 
harbour; and such a city as Carthage 
would require a mercantile harbour of 
considerable extent. Dr. Oehler has _ to 
admit that, on his hypothesis, this harbour 
would be singularly small. To this objec- 
tion he merely replies that merchantmen 
need not have used a harbour, as_ they 
could anchor in the roads. And then, in a 
footnote, he suggests that the mercantile 
harbour may have extended beyond the 
limits he assigns, and even reached the 
Lake of Tunis. But it cannot have reached 
the Lake of Tunis; for Appian says that 
the Romans carried their entrenchments 
across the promontory from sea to sea, 
vili. 119, so that their lines must have 


passed between the harbours and _ the 
lake. 
Appian speaks of a pier that was 


defended by a stockade at the end abutting 
on the land; and says that eventually 
the Romans forced the stockade, and 
established themselves on this pier, viii. 
123—125. Dr. Oehler supposes that the 
Romans thus established themselves in the 
position marked n. 44, 45, 46, 47 on 
Falbe’s map: and I concur. But, on my 
hypothesis, this was a portion of the pier 
at the southern end of the outer harbour, 
and therefore connected with the land to 
the south of the city: whereas, on his 
hypothesis, it was a portion of the pier 
at the northern end of the outer harbour, 
and therefore separated from the land to 
the south by the whole width of that 
harbour. But unless this pier was connected 
with the land to the south, it was not open 
to attack by land from any point except 
the city itself: and the Romans could not 
attack it from there. 

H. 1 believe that the inner harbour 
was nearly surrounded by the outer 
harbour. Dr. Oehler believes that they 
simply lay alongside one another. 

Appian says that there were zvAa. which 
carried the merchants from the outer 
harbour into the city without passing 
through the inner harbour, viii. 96. I 
cited authorities to show that wvAq can 
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sometimes mean channels ; and argued that 
the inner harbour lay between two channels 
extending from the outer harbour to the 
city. Dr. Oehler merely asserts that die 
Kaufleute gelangten durch Thore direct in die 
Stadt, ohne den Kriegshafen zu betreten. 
But then Appian’s statement would be 
pointless. If the merchants had only to 
walk through gates to get to the city, 
there would have been no question of 
passing through the inner harbour. 

Diodoros says that the harbour of 
Charmuthas was very like the Cothon at 
Carthage, iii. 44. I gave reasons for 
identifying Charmuthas with Sherm Yenbo’; 
and pointed out that Sherm Yenbo’ consists 
of a harbour opening on the sea, an inner 
harbour with an island, and a pair of 
channels branching from the outer harbour. 
Dr. Oehler objects that Sherm Yenbo’ is a 
natural harbour, whereas the harbours at 
Carthage were artificial; as though that 
made all comparison impossible. But there 
is nothing to suggest that Charmuthas was 
an artificial harbour. Had it been arti- 
ficial, Diodoros would certainly have noted 
the fact. 

In describing the harbours of Atlantis 
in the Critias, 113—117, Plato speaks 
of a harbour opening on the sea, an inner 
harbour with an island, and a pair of 
channels branching from the outer harbour ; 
and states that the outer harbour and the 
channels together formed the mercantile 


harbour, while the inner harbour was 
reserved for men-of-war. I suggested 
grounds for thinking that Plato had 


Carthage in his mind, when writing this 
description. Dr. Oehler objects that all 
these harbours of Atlantis had been created 
by excavation, whereas at Carthage the 
outer harbour was formed by piers. But 
surely Plato might have Carthage in his 
mind, without describing every feature 
that existed in his own days. His story 
is that the dwellers in Atlantis excavated 
harbours there in by-gone ages; and this 
tallies with Virgil’s story that harbours 
were excavated at Carthage by the followers 
of Dido. 

I trust that, in dealing with these points, 
I have not misinterpreted any of Dr. 
Oehler’s views ; though I cannot but suspect 
that, as regards the military questions 
noticed under headings & and J, Dr. 
Oehler may be reasoning on some hypothesis 
which I have failed to comprehend. 

Ceci. Torr. 
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GARDNER’S NEW CHAPTERS IN 
GREEK HISTORY. 


New Chapters in Greek History. Historical 
Results of recent Excavations in Greece and 
Asia Minor, by Percy Garpner, M.A., 
Litt. D., Lincoln and Merton Professor of 
Classical Archaeology and Art, Oxford ; 
late Disney Professor of Archaeology, 
Cambridge. With Illustrations. Pp. 
xv. 459. London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle Street. 1892. 15s. 


Tuis book, which has probably already 
reached everybody interested in Greek 
Archaeology, follows closely upon two other 
books covering more or less the same field, 
Dyer’s Gods in Greece and Diehl’s Lacursions 
Archéologiques en Gréce, lately translated 
into English, and is like them evoked by 
the natural desire to sum up the advances 
of Greek Archaeology during the last 
twenty years. 

When one reads in sucha work as Tozer’s 
Lectures on the Geography of Greece, pub- 
lished just twenty years ago, that Olympia 
is still covered by the sands of the Cladeus, 
that the whereabouts of Dodona are un- 
certain, and that the remains of Mycenae 
are ‘still visible,’ in spite of Strabo’s state- 
ment to the contrary, one hardly knows 
whether to give way to amusement at the 
darkness in which the archaeological world 
was then groping or to amazement at the 
light which has now come over it. No one 
can be surprised that more than one person 
has felt impelled to tell in his own way 
something of that wonderful story of these 
twenty years. The question of priority 
between the three books mentioned, even if 
it were important, might be difficult of 
settlement: for each of them has been 
several years in forming, growing out of 
lectures and magazine articles. But no 
one will regret that Professor Gardner’s 
book has entered the field. 

The work is professedly popular, and the 
nature of the material treated has necessi- 
tated its form, viz. a series of topics treated 
disconnectedly. Perhaps a book so con- 
structed cannot be a ‘great book.’ But it 
is great good fortune to have these topics 
treated with such scholarship and such good 
judgment as Professor Gardner brings to 
the task. 

There are several chapters in this book, 
the ground of which is not covered by 
either Diehl or Dyer. For these we may be 
especially thankful. From the chapter 
entitled Verification of Ancient History 


the impulse to quote is almost irresistible, 
so full is it of sound historical sense. But 
self-denial being prescribed here, let us 
note but a single passage, treating of a duty 
of the historian which some would not 
think of as included in his functions. 

‘ Beside the stream of actual history of 
the past runs another stream of ideal 
history, the course not of that which has 
really taken place, but of that which is 
supposed to have taken place. It may often 
turn out that beliefs as to what took place, 
though not corresponding to the facts, yet 
exercised a greater political and social 
influence than the facts themselves. The 
contemporaries of Miltiades and Alexander 
believed that the Trojan War was historical 
fact, and that belief of theirs exercised an 
enormous effect on their political and 
military actions’ (pp. 5, 6). 

Not only this first chapter but the whole 
book, although such a thought was probably 
far from the mind of the writer, affords a 
yield of archaeological aphorisms. A few 
examples may be cited. ‘ In archaeology it 
it is always unsafe to draw conclusions from 
a few specimens’ (p. 52). ‘We cannot of 
course prove the J/iad to be history ; and if 
we could, the world would be poorer than 
before’ (p. 83). ‘It is always unsafe to 
argue from a likeness or difference in art- 
work to identity or difference of race’ (p. 
89). ‘For ourselves, we are often disposed 
to take the part of Herodotus against 
modern criticism, which is apt to err through 
supposing that people in ancient days always 
acted reasonably, and valued motives accord- 
ing to the scale of Bentham’ (p. 189). ‘A 
vase bears the same relation to a sculptured 
relief which a diary bears to a formal 
historical treatise’ (p. 253). ‘The effects 
of belief, even if that belief be placed on 
insecure grounds, may often be solid enough’ 
(said of the cures at Epidaurus, p. 362). 
‘There is but a step from the belief that 
all religions are true to the belief that all 
religions are false’ (p. 448). 

For the last chapter, The Successors of 
Alexander, although it is largely a con- 
densation of Droysen, the author’s justifi- 
cation, ‘the desire-to c¢all more general 
attention to a period of history, with regard 
to which the general level of knowledge is 
very low, and yet which is remarkably full 
of instruction for modern times,’ is more 
than sufficient. The chapter, Recent Dis- 
coveries and the Homeric Poems, is also 
one of the most timely and valuable. 

The principle on which the topics are 
selected is not always quite clear. The alleged 
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reason for omitting Delos, viz. that it had 
already been treated by Dyer, is hardly 
adequate, for the omission leaves a sort of 
incompleteness ; and then why should not 
Epidaurus and Eleusis have been omitted on 
the same ground? Perhaps the fact that 
the author had not already worked up 
Delos in a magazine article had something 
to do with this omission. Cyprus and 
Naucratis are perhaps included on the score 
of patriotism, as Dyer includes Icaria, and 
Diehl the temple of Apollo Ptods. A 
brother’s interest in the excavations at 
Naucratis and Paphos may also have been 
active. But in no case except in the omis- 
sion of Delos have we any cause to regret 
the author’s selection of topics. 

It would be a marvel if a book touching 
on so many subjects should escape all errors. 
The following seem to be cases calling for 
correction. ‘ Aphrodite and Paris’ (p. 33) 
should be Aphrodite and Anchises, judging 
by p. 155, where we have ‘ Anchises and 
Aphrodite’ grouped with some of the same 
couples which appear in the former passage. 
The statement in regard to the circle at 
Mycenae in which Schliemann found the 
shaft-graves, ‘It is patent to every one who 
looks at the plan of Mycenae that this circle 
cannot have been made while the Acropolis 
was in use as a dwelling-place. It entirely 
blocks the way to the great Lion-gate, which 
was the principal entrance to the citadel’ 
(p. 79), needs revising not by any plan, but 
by autopsy. Professor Gardner must have 
been influenced by a temporary wave of 
enthusiasm for the Cypria when he wrote, 
‘The Jiiad seems to have fallen from the 
clouds; none can clearly see why it begins 
where it does, and why it ends where it 
does’ (p. 160). Whatever views have pre- 
vailed as to the origin of the /iiad, few have 
refused to accept it as a finished epic subject. 
In stating that Mardonius, on the second 
visit of the Persians to Athens, ‘levelled 
with the ground whatever still remained 
standing, walls, houses, temples, and sta- 
tues’ (p. 240), the author is, to be sure, only 
repeating Herodotus. But it has usually 
been felt that Herodotus, as far as 
temples at least were concerned, is speaking 
somewhat rhetorically, and needs correction. 
Destruction of Greek cities, e.g. Corinth, 
did not imply an absolute levelling. If 
more specific proof were required in the 
present case, one might point to the fact 
that cvyxdécas, used of Mardonius’ ravages, 
is the same word which is used (Hdt. viii. 
144) of the ravages of Xerxes, after which 
the existence of a temple on the Acropolis 
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is expressly mentioned (Hdt. viii. 55). The 
statement in regard to the female statues 
from the Athenian Acropolis, that they 
‘have nothing of individual character in 
them’ (p. 250), would not apply to all of 
them. One at least has almost the appear- 
ance of an Ethiopian. 

In a few cases Professor Gardner has 
advanced views which he can hardly expect 
will gain much favour. In fact he seems 
inclined to admit this in the case of his 
view in regard to the relation between the 
shaft-graves and the beehive tombs at 
Mycenae, which is that the former were 
extemporized to receive the contents of the 
latter in some time of danger (p. 77). He 
is conscious that he is reversing the usual 
verdict of archaeologists as to the relative 
antiquity of the two kinds of tombs; so 
there is no need to appeal to that verdict: 
but the arguments by which he supports his 
theory lack foundation. In the first place 
the evidence of partial burning of the 
bodies in the shaft-graves and other signs 
of hasty burial have proved entirely elusive. 
See Schuchhardt, Schhiemann’s Hacavations 
(Sellers), p. 162, 3, to say nothing of the 
fact that such deep cuttings in the rock are 
no work of haste. In the second place the 
asserted coincidence between the number of 
the beehive tombs and the number of the 
shaft-graves ignores the fact that Tsountas 
in his excavations of 1887—88 found a 
seventh beehive tomb. See Schuchhardt, 
Schliemann’s Excavations (Sellers), p. 294. 
An important suggestion is made (p. 53) 
that the burnt city at Hissarlik may be a 
Syro-Cappadocian settlement, but as this is 
not held as a theory capable of proof, it 
may be passed without comment. 

Doubtless the view maintained of the 
simplicity of the ceremonies at Eleusis (pp. 
393—402) is correct : but it is quite another 
thing to prove that these ceremonies pro- 
duced only superficial results. Is it not 
here the juster course to be like Dyer, 
enthusiastic along with Sophocles and Plato 
and Plutarch? Men in all ages have shown 
themselves prone to listen to the ‘ pleasing 
hope,’ and when it enters the soul it works 
wonders. May we not still believe with 
Dyer, that ‘the yearly procession of the living 
mystae was often thought of as a foretaste 
of the life beyond—a rehearsal or promise 
in this world of the performance in the 
world to come’ t 

It is gratifying to read Professor Gard- 
ner’s judicious estimate of Dr. Dérpfeld 
as ‘a man whose patience, science, and 
enthusiasm are alike remarkable; a man 
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who has shed upon all sites where he 
has worked a flood of new light, and who 
possesses in a rare degree the power of 
interesting and convincing others...with the 
generosity common among the best sort of 
savants’ (pp. 233, 235). Yet after quoting 
Dirpfeld’s expressed view that the case- 
mates at Tiryns point to Phoenician builders, 
he adds : ‘ ‘These words were written before 
the palaces at Mycenae and elsewhere were 
found, and it is not likely that Dr. Dirpfeld 
still holds the opinion expressed in them’ 
(p. 113). My own impression is that 
Dirpfeld has not changed the view referred 
to: but that is immaterial. The writer of 
a book, however, who knows the value of 
Dérpfeld’s opinion, on matters of architec- 
ture especially, and knows that no man ever 
asked him a question without getting an 
answer, ought not to let haste prevent him 
from learning Dirpfeld’s present view when 
referring to him. Again, in speaking of the 
temple of Hera at Olympia, Professor 
Gardner says that the worship of Hera 
‘was quite as ancient at Olympia as that of 
Zeus’ (p. 283), evidently inferring this from 
the temple, which, he says, is ‘ decidedly 
more ancient’ than that of Zeus. Now 
Dorpfeld has for some years been in the 
habit of expressing in his gyrt at Olympia 
the view that this old temple, called in 
Pausanias’ time the Heraeum, was origin- 
ally a temple of Zeus and Hera, Zeus being 
the principal divinity therein worshipped, 
and that when the splendid new temple was 
erected to Zeus in the 5th century the older 
one was left as the especial property of 
Hera. It is not to be supposed that because 
an author recognizes Dorpfeld’s great merits, 
he should therefore adopt all his opinions. 
But one might have expected some mention 
of his view here. Dorpfeld is at home in 
Olympia. 

One or two matters of minor importance 
may be mentioned. Professor Gardner in 
several passages justly takes occasion to 
plead for a more liberal treatment of the 
British School at Athens, which with its 
limited income is doing such a noble work. 
But when he speaks of it as suffering ‘from 
poverty unknown to the other Schools, 
which can rely on Government support’ (p. 
244), his language might surely mislead one 
to the belief that the American School 
receives such support. 

No reasonable man will, perhaps, in these 
days quarrel with another over his method 
of spelling Greek proper names, but when 
it comes to modern names, if one is to 
abandon the current English forms, why 
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write ‘Raffaele’ (by the way, one might 
ask why Polygnotus is put down as ‘the 
Raffaele of antiquity’ p. 254), instead of 
going clear over to the Italians? In 
* Reubens’ (p. 248) we probably have a slip 
of the printer, who was more conversant 
with the Twelve Tribes of Israel than with 
the Flemish painters. 

It may be added that the author would 
have done the public a great service had he 
employed some man perhaps less busy than 
himself to compile an index to the book 
before sending it out into the world. 
Dyer’s book is a model in this respect. But 
the present work is, destined to be much 
more frequently consulted than Dyer, and 
often by one who wishes to find some point 
quickly. It seems as if we had reached a 
point in book-making, where the lack of an 
index may be construed as a confession on 
the part of the author, that he does not 
expect his book to be used as a book of 
reference. In the present case that would 
be an exhibition of modesty entirely un- 
called for. 

Rurus B. RicHARDSON. 

American School, Athens. 
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GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 

Cologne. —Remains of a large Roman building 
have been found in which were some important and 
very fine architeetural fragments, also a number of 
bronzes of artistic workmanship and utensils for 
domestic use. Inatomb lately opened wasa skeleton, 
with a coin of Gordian JIJ., and a small sword-haft 
of silver with a gold band down the middle, in- 
scribed in enamel AVSONI VIVAS, also a bronze 
inkstand richly decorated.? 


Strasburg.—At a depth of nearly three metres 
below the surface, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cathedral, thousands of small Roman coins have 
been discovered, together with potsherds, bones and 
horns of beasts,and a large fragment of marble. 
The bones and horns point toa place of sacrifice 
and confirm the tradition that the Cathedral was 
erected on the site of a former heathen temple.” 


Diessenhofen in Canton Thurgau.— An earthen ~ 
pot has been found, containing 155 Roman coins, 
much rusted, the edges of some being damaged. 
They bear the names of the emperors Trebonianus 
Gallus, Gallienus, Aurelius Claudius, and Postumus, 
and therefore belong to the period 251—270 a.p.* 


ITALY AND SICILY. 

Fregosi, Venetia. —Two interesting large sepulchral 
cippi have been found, of good style and well 
preserved. The first has a cavity for ashes in the 
base, in which were found a bronze mirror, glass 
balsamaria, and other objects; it is inscribed 





1 Athenaewm, 8 July. 2 Tbid. 12 August. 


3 Ibid. 9 September. 
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BLATTIAE | L.L, FACILI | PAETA MATER | POSIT. The 
other is inscribed L * BLATTIVS * L * F* RO[M | VETVS 
CEN LEG 1I[v | MA[C]EDON * ADLE[cT | DE] CVRIO ; 
in front are reliefs of dona militaria, consisting of 
phalerae and armillae. On the left is the virga of 
the centurion and his rectangular shield and 
parazonium ; on the right an ornamental design.# 

Verona.—In removing the old bridge over the 
river Adige several interesting inscriptions were 
found built into the piers, both sepulchral and 
honorary, in characters of the first and second 
centuries ; fragments of silver, bronze, and marble, 
utensils and coins were also found. The three most 
important areas follows: (1) GAVIA Q*F © MAXIMA 
IN AQVAM HS 99 CCCI000 TESTAMENTO DEDIT, 
i.e. Gavia left 600,000 sesterces for the construction 
of an aqueduct (cf. C.L.L. v. 3402), (2) NOMINE 
Q*DOJMITIT ALPINI LICINIA MATER | SIGNVM DIANAJE 
* ET VENATIONEM SALIENTES*T “FI. (8) M * CASSIO 
-¢ °F | POB ‘ DENTICVLO | IIIVIR ‘ARCHITECT | TRIB 
-minitve (cf. C.I.L. v. 3464). This is the only 
free-born architect mentioned in a Veronese in- 
scription. The name of L. Vitruvius L. 1 Cerdo 
also occurs.® 

Corneto.—Further excavations have been made in 
the necropolis, the chief finds being two painted 
vases which had been used as cinerary urns. The 
first is an amphora of local fabric, with the figure of 
a winged horse, in bad style; the other a black- 
figured Greek amphora with Dignysiac subjects, in 
the style of the fragments from Kyme in Aeolis 
(Rom. Mittheil. iii. pl. 6). Twelve late vases were 
also found, of Campanian style, including a 
kantharos, with three representations in relief each 
side of Narcissus gazing at himself in the fountain. 
In other tombs nothing of interest was found except 
an Athenian amphora of severe style with Hermes 
and two female figures running on one side, and a 
combat of three hoplites on the other.® 

Bolsena.—Among various unimportant remains 
lately discovered in tombs were four objects in 
alabaster, each about half a metre high. These are 
supposed to be the legs of a funeral bier, and are all 
elaborately turned, the different parts being held 
together by a rod of iron up the middle; the place 
at which the bier was affixed to the Jegs is plainly 
indicated. 4 

Rome.—-The work of laying bare the Stadium 
Palatinum has been renewed from 1878. On the 
west side along the wall of the Villa Mills various 
remains of isolated pilasters were brought to light, 
which ran along the front of a portico decorated 
with half-columns of unburnt brick covered with 
coloured marble, which in parts is still preserved. 
Two of the pedestals preserve on the inner side the 
moulded marble cornice. Part of the pavement was 
also found, formed of marble slabs, with a channel 
for the droppings from the roof. The wall surrounding 
the Stadium appears to have had regular arched 
openings communicating with the palace of Augustus, 
which were blocked in the times of Hadrian and 
Septimius Severus. Fragments of various marbles 
were found, also of tiles with fabric stamps dating 
from the Flavian epoch down to Diocletian. 
_ At the fourth milestone on the Appian way there 
is a large mausoleum which was converted into a 
tower in medieval times. Its origin was unknown 
hitherto, but the discovery of eleven Joculi with 
skeletons, none of which had money placed in the 





4 Notizie dei Lincei, February 1893. 
5 Tbid. January 1893. 
6 Notizie dei Lincei, March 1893. 
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mouth, points to its having probably been a Christian 
sepulchre.® 

In digging the foundations for a monument to 
Victor Emmanuel a cuniculus was found, the vault of 
which was decorated with mosaics, the walls and 
pavemeut being of white marble. Numerous frag- 
ments of sculpture were found, including a statue of 
Diana with bow and a stag by her side, a Venus, 
a torso, probably of Diana, a plinth of a statue, and 
fragments of female figures ; also various potters’ 
stamps, all of which were previously known, one 
with the name of C. Fulvius Plautianus, who was 
praetorian prefect and consul for the second time with 
Geta in 203.4 

A small bronze tablet has been found with an 
inscription in silver letters, with a palm on one side, 
and a crown of laurels on the other, dating from the 
second century of our era. The inscription is GENIO 
GAII GERVLONI IANVARII FORTVNATVS DECVRIAE 
GERVLORVM SERVOS.” 

Pompeii.—Two large houses have lately been laid 
bare in Insula 2a, Reg. viii., fronting two streets at 
aright angle. The facade is partly of opus reticu- 
latum, partly of yellow tufa. The first house was 
in course of reconstruction when it was buried, and 
the plans of both the old and new houses are visible. 
One of the atria has richly decorated walls, with 
black panels and architectural borders on a white 
ground. In the centre of the north wall is a 
representation of Bellerophon before Proitos and 
Stheneboia ; on the right are a draped male figure 
holding a cantharus and a dish containing branches, 
and an equestrian statue in white monochrome, 
imitating marble; on the left are a youth with 
a scroll in his hand, and an equestrian statue as 
before. On the side-walls are female figures with 
cornucopiae, Cupids, and Nereids. In an adjoining 
tablinum are fragments of a painting probably 
representing Hermes, Argos, and Jo, and in other 
rooms are Apollo and Bacchus, Thetis bringing the 
armour to Achilles, and contests of anguiped giants 
with Centaurs; in one of the bath-chambers is 
a painting of an apoxyomenos.” 

In the same insula two gold rings have been found, 
together with two bronze flutes lined with bone, each 
about three feet long.* 

Ruvo, Apulia.—An important find of painted vases 
has lately been made, the most important of which 
is a large krater with volute-handles, with an unusual 
representation, viz. of the story of Canace, only 
hitherto known on a vase in the Bari Museum (Arch. 
Zeit. 1883, pl. 7). The scene may be taken from 
Euripides’ lost play, the Aeolus ; the story is told in 
Ovid, Heroides xi. Aeolus is represeuted in kingly 
state in the centre, with Hermes on one side of him, 
and on the other a warrior, probably Macareus. On 
the right are Canace with a dagger, and two other 
female figures, one with torches, who may be 
Aphrodite. Below this scene are four youths con- 
versing in pairs, and on the rev. a warrior in a heroon 
to whom two women and two youths bring offerings. 
Among the other vases are a large candelabrum- 
amphora with a herodn on the oby., in which is 
seated a girl playing with a goose, an olpe astomos 
with Nike, Eros, and a female figure playing on the 
trigonon, and a praefericulum with a youthful head, 
perhaps Dionysos Libycos. With these were found 
» small diota of enamelled glass, and a terracotta 
relief of Aphrodite or a hetaira crouching down in 
an attitude resembling the famous Venus accroupie 
(Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem. i. pl. 10) ; alsoa lekythos 
with polychrome figures painted and in relief, repre- 
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senting a wolf-hunt, the hunters being in Oriental 
costume. 4 

Syracuse.—An archaic tomb in Acradina has been 
investigated by Dr. Orsi, the contents of which are 
of considerable interest, chiefly terracottas and vases. 
Among the latter are: (1) a large b. f. skyphos with 
an Amazonomachia on the obverse. The painter seems 
to have been unacquainted with the ordinary type of 
Amazon-contest on b. f. vases, and has represented 
all the Amazons on equal terms with their opponents ; 
moreover they are arméd after the type of Athene 
Promachos, with helmet, long chiton, and aegis. 
Under each handle is a hoplite, and on the rev. are 
Hermes and five female figures dancing, in the same 
costume as the Amazons on the oby. (2) A b.f. kylix of 
the ‘ Kleinmeister’ type, probably by Tleson. In the 
interior is a fighting cock, very finely executed, and 
on the exterior each side is inscribed yaipe cat mfer ed. 
(8) Corinthian vases, including an aryballos with a 
Siren and another with four figures dancing. (4) A 
b. f. amphora with red and black bands and palmettes 
on the neck. (5) A fragment of a kylix of fine 
style with a female figure in an Ionic chiton holding 
out an oinochoé.® 

GREECE. 

Athens.—Between the city and the Peiraeusa very 
fine votive relief of the end of the fifth century has 
been discovered, which may possibly be by a pupil of 
Pheidias. It is dedicated to Hermesand the Nymphs. 
On one side are three Nymphs, two bearded men, 
and a female figure who is probably Artemis. On 
the other side is a youth inscribed Echelos (probably 
the eponymous hero of the deme of that name) 
earrying off a female figure inscribed Jasile in a 
chariot ; Hermes stands before the chariot as if 
obstructing the horses. The myth is hitherto 
unknown. ® 

Dr. Dorpfeld has resumed his excavations for the 
*Evvedxpouvos of Peisistratos, and the flow of water 
beneath the soil in the direction of the Ilissos points 
to a likelihood of its coming to light. The famous 
spring of Kallirrhoe has been unearthed, and the 
water has recommenced to flow. <A beautiful marble 
torso of a youth was discovered in this neighbour- 
hood. At the crossing of the Leonidas and Mueller 
streets has been found a lekythos carved with figures 
in reiief, bearing remains of a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion.? 

Delphi.—Further information has come to hand 
about the discoveries of the French Archaeological 
School. The treasure-house of the Athenians is a 
building in antis, like those of Olympia, but larger. 
It is a masterpiece of archaic art, and of muck finer 
work than any other of the same period (490-480 B.c.). 
One of the metopes represents Herakles, another a 
bull. The subjects are all taken apparently from the 
exploits of Herakles aud Theseus, and this justifies 
the supposition that the building is the treasure- 
house of the Athenians. Among other discoveries 
were a female head of great beauty, half life-size, and 
an archaic colossal head of Apollo ; also an inscrip- 
tion of more than a hundred lines with a list of the 
out-goings of the temple.® The excavations have 
been extended and have brought to light remains of 
some considerable buildings, amongst which must be 
counted the walls of the temple of the Pythian 
Apollo. Imbedded in these, and used as building 
material, was found an archaic marble statue of 
Apollo in a splendid state of preservation, only the 
nose and feet being injured. It is above natural 
size, and has more of an Egyptian appearance than 
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the well-known Orchomenos and Thera types ; the 
workmanship is very accurate. It is probably a copy 
of some ancient xoanon.! 


ASIA MINOR, 

Hissarlik.—The excavations of the German 
Archaeological Society under Dr. Dérpfeld have been 
very satisfactory, and the results lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Homeric Troy was the sixth below the 
surface, not the second as Schliemann supposed. 
The specimens of pottery found resemble, and are 
apparently synchronous with, the Mycenaean pottery, 
and the courses of masonry are worked with such 
excellence as to justify the Homeric epithets. In 
adjacent tumuli were found specimens of grey 
pottery. Considerable remains of walling and works 
of defence of the Mycenaean period were found, 
including remains of large buildings of the type of 
the Homeric megura; also a very ancient tower 
approached by a staircase of thirty stone steps. No 
gold objects have been discovered, but numerous 
terracottas of the Mycenaean period, including a 
vase which answers to the description of the Homeric 
démas dudixdmedAAov. Some enormous pithoi were 
found, about seven feet high, full of burnt or half- 
consumed grain. In a room apparently used as a 
kitchen were a long narrow pithos, a small hand-mill 
for grinding corn, and some archaic spindle-whorls. 
A Roman inscription was discovered, which throws 
some light on the history of Ilios.* 


AFRICA. 

Tunis.—On the site of the ancient Carthage a 
wall was unearthed, about four metres wide, com- 
posed of ancient amphorae placed close together and 
full of earth, some with painted inscriptions giving 
the names of Roman consuls. Among these were 
Hirtius and Pansa who fell at Mutina in 43 B.c. At 
Dugga in this neighbourhood part of an ancient 
Roman city was brought to light, including a temple 
dedicated to Saturn, a theatre, and a private house, 
which have been completely disinterred and have 
yielded numerous inscriptions. The temple of 


Jupiter is now being cleared out.® 
H. B. WALTERS. 


Annuaire de la Société francaise de numismatique. 
Paris. 

The volume for 1892 contains M. Belfort’s papers 
on the classification of Roman bronze tesserae, and 
M. Choix’s ‘Recherche des monnaies coloniales ro- 
maines non décrites dans l’ouvrage de M. Cohen.’ 

Rivista italiana di numismatica. Milan. 

The volume for 1892 contains several articles on 
Roman coins. 

Revue numismatique. Paris. Part II. 1893. 

Th. Reinach. ‘De la valeur proportionelle de Vor 
et de argent dans l’antiquité grecque’ (concluded). 
—P. Casanova, ‘Notes de numismatique himyarite.’ 


Part III. 1893. 

O. Vauvillé, ‘Monnaies gauloises trouvées dans le 
département de l’Aisne.’—E.. Babelon, ‘ Récentes 
acquisitions du cabinet des médailles.’ Describes 
coins of Lycia, Phrygia and Pisidia acquired for the 
French Collection. Wei 

Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. Berlin. 1893. Vol. 
XIX. Part 2. 

E. A. Stiickelberg, ‘Nobilissimats-Miinzen.’ On 
the titles ‘nobilissimus’ and ‘nobilissima’ on 
Roman coins. W. Drexler, ‘Zur antiken Miinz- 
kunde.’ On Apollo Karinos at Byzantium ; some 
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coin-types of Aphrodisias; doves on the edge of 
vases.—K. F. Kinch, ‘Iaton.’ On the enigmatical 


inscription | A TON that occurs on some ef the coins 


of Himera in Sicily. Kinch interprets it as the geni- 
tive plural of the verbal adjective iarés, from idopuat, 
meaning ‘of the healed.’ (The usual meaning of 
iarés however is not ‘healed’ or ‘cured,’ but 
‘curable’.) The inscription is supposed to allude 
to the curative properties of the mineral springs in 
the neighbourbood of Himera. This interpretation 
is perhaps more ingenious than convincing. 
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The Numismatic Chronicle. Part II. 1898. 

Rev. W. Greenwell, ‘Rare Greek Coins.’ Speci- 
mens in Mr. Greenwell’s collection. Among them 
are some new Cyzicene staters, including one (circ. 
B.C. 500) bearing the remarkable type of a winged 
tunny. A new gold Lampsacene stater is described 
representing a bearded head of Herakles wearing the 
head-dress of Omphale.—Reviews. Notice of M. Th. 
Reinach’s essay (Part I.) in the Revwe Numismatique, 
1893, on the origin of bimetallism, by Barclay V. 
Head. W. Wroru. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. February—July, 1892. 


CornELIUS NEpos, 1883—1891, by G. Gemss. 


I. Editions. Cornelii Nepotis vitae, ed. M. Gitl- 
bauer. Freiburg i. Breisgau 1883. The text is 
founded on Halm, but the corrections of Cobet and 
others are accepted if they make it more readable for 
schools. Cornelius Nepos, with notes by G. Gemss. 
Paderborn 1884, and Cornelii Nepotis vitae, ed. G. 
Gemss. Paderborn 1885 (text-edition). In both the 
variations from Halm’s text of 1881 are given at the 
end. Cornelit Nepotis vitae, rec. G. Andresen. Leip- 
zig 1884. Aims too much at bringing N. up to the 
level of Cicero in Latin composition. Cornelii Nepo- 
tis vitae, rec. A. Weidner. Leipzig, 1884. Useful 
for schools. Cornelit Nepotis vitae, by C. Nipperdey, 
9th ed. by B. Lupus. Has taken in a number of con- 
jectures of Halm, Pluygers, Cobet, Andresen and 
others. Cornelii Nepotis vitae, post Carolum Hal- 
mium recog. A. Fleckeisen. Leipzig 1884. Cornelii 
Nepotis vitae, by W. Martens. Part I. Text. Part 
II. Commentary. Gotha 1886. With one exception 
all notes on the subject-matter and form so far as 
as they are not necessary for the understanding of 
the text are rejected. Cornelii Nepotis qui extat liber 
etc., ed. Ortmann. Ed. V. Leipzig 1891. A few 
changes in the text from the 4th ed. and a few addi- 
tional notes. 

Il. On the MSS. and the tradition. 

G. Gemss, Zur Reform der Textkritik des Corne- 
lius Nepos. Progr. Berlin 1888. Concludes (1) that 
P (Parcensis) is absolutely the most weighty MS., 
(2) the edition Ultrajectina (Leyden 1542) comes 
next to it, nearer than A (cod. Gudianus), (3) to the 
constitution of the right reading next to A B (San- 
gallensis), R (Romanus) the M-class {Monacensis) is 
to be taken into account. G. also discusses the value 
of cod. Santenianus at Berlin, and codd. Vindobo- 
nensis 3155 and Strozzianus 57. 

III. The present condition of the text of Nepos. 
Here G. goes into detail through the MSS. variations 
of the Lives separately. 

IV. Contributions to criticism and interpretation. 
A. On text criticism. E. Anspach, N. Jahr. f. Phil. 
1887. A number of emendations, continued ib. 1888. 
R. Bitschofsky, Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn. 1883. On 
Epam. i. 2. Ib. 1889. On Them. 6. 5, and Pelop. 
2.5. Ib. Wiener Studien 1882. In Arist. 2. 1 de- 
fends the MSS. order of words. W. Bohme, Neue 
Jahrb. f. Phil. 1885. Various emendations. H. E. 
Georges, Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. 1884. In Ale. 10. 5 
jlammae vim transiit defended. Jurenka, Wiener 
Studien viii. On Milt. 5.3. N. Madvig, Adversaria 
eritica III, Various emendations. J. Miahly, Zur 


Kritik lateinischer Texte. Basel 1886. Various 
emendations. H.C. Michaelis, Mnemos. xvii. Epam. 
5. 6. Reads cum una urbe for cau. u. F. Polle, 
Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. 1881. Paus. 3. 1 reads stolida 
for callida. J. Prammer, Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn. 
xli. Gives several places in which the reading of 
Vind. 3155 is to be preferred. C. Synnenberg, Tezxt- 
kritische Bemerkungen zu Cornelius Nepos, Helsing- 
fors 1889. Various emendations. Fr. Vogel. Blatter 
f. d. bayer. GSW. xxvii. In Iph. 2. 4 reads Furiani 
after Liv. vi. 9. 11 for Fabiani, also emends Cim, 4. 
4 and Chabr. 3. 3. B. Subject-matter. Lohr, Zur 
Schlacht bet Marathon, Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. 1883. 
Especially deals with Milt. 5. Roscher, Neue Jahrb. 
f. Phil. 1886, Die Schlangentopfwerferin des Altar- 
Frieses von Pergamon. Finds a connection between 
the account of the fight with snakes in Hann. 10 and 
the figure of a goddess armed with a vessel encircled 
by snakes on the altar-frieze at Pergamon. C. Sources. 
G. Haehnel, Die Quellen des Cornelius Nepos im 
Leben Hannibals, Diss. Jena 1888. Concludes that 
Sosilus or Silenus or both are the chief sources, and 
Polybius is used in the introduction. H. Kallenberg, 
Philol. 36 and 37. The life of Eumenes comes from 
the same source as the greater part of Plutarch’s life. 
Lippelt, Quaestiones biographicae, Diss. Bonn, 1889. 
Thinks that Nepos had not thoroughly used the 
writings of Thucydides, Ephorus and Theopompus. 
D. The Fragments. Dessau, Hin iibersehenes Bruch- 
stiick des Cornelius Nepos. Hermes xxv. Finds a 
fragment of N. in Augustin ‘contra secundam Juliani 
responsionem. E. Language. Pretzsch, Zur Stili- 
stik des Cornelius Nepos. Spandau 1890. On allitera- 
tion, rhyme and play on words and the figura etymo- 
logica. Completes Lupus’ ‘Sprachgebrauch’ of C.N. 
Bahnisch, Sdmtliche Sdtze des Cornelius Nepos in 
vollstandiger oder verkurzter Form, Leipzig 1890, and 
Kohler, Der Sprachgebrauch des Cornelius Nepos in 
der Kasussyniax, Gotha 1888. Both very useful. 
F. Dictionaries. G,. Gemss, Vollstdéndiges Schulwér- 
terbuch zu Cornelius Nepos, Paderborn 1886. K. 
Jahr, Schulwiérterbuch zu Andresen’s Cornelius Nepos, 
Leipzig 1885. A. Weidner, Schulwérterbuch zu 
Weidners Cornelius Nepos, Leipzig 1887. More 
copious than Jahr’s, all the references being given. 


LysiAs, by E. ALBRECHT. 


L. Lutz, Die Casusadverbien bei den Attischen 
Rednern. Progr. Wirzburg 1891. In L. efvera 
occurs once, évexev three times, évera twice. Nauck, 
Hermes 1889. Strikes out 12. 32 pynvuthy yevéoOat 
} Tovs adixws aroAovpevovs. Hiiberlin, Philol. 1890. 
Conjectures 13. 4 cal 6) nal. Th. Berndt, Festschrift. 
Gymn. zu Herford 1890. Writes 24. 13 rdvra instead 
of ravras. RK. Schoell, Zu Lysias’ Epitaphios. Sitz- 
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ungsber. der bayer. Akad. d. W. 1889, and M. 
Erdmann, Zum Epitaphios des Pseudolysias. WS f. 
Klass. Phil. 1889. Both of these are appendices to 
the dissertation and edition of Erdmann 1882. O. R. 
Paebst, De orationis brép rod orparimrov quae inter 
Lysiacas tradita est causa, authentia, integritate. 
Diss. Leipzig 1890. Thorough and skilful, but rather 
prolix. bp. Hildebrandt, De causa Polystrati. Com- 
ment. Philol. Miinchen 1891. Especially on the 
words in § 18 épnuoy yap airdy AaBdvres. H. Weil, 
Discours de Lysias sur le rétablissement de la démo- 
cratie athénienne. Rev. de phil. 1891. Contains 
some notable conjectures. 


Horace 1890—1891, by G. Wartenberg. 

I. Editions. @Q. Horatius Flaccus, by A. Kiess- 
ling. Part I. Odes and Epodes. 2nd ed. Berlin 
1890. Thoroughly revised and condensed. Des Q. 
Horatius Flaccus Satiren und Episteln, by G. 'T. A. 
Kriiger. 12th ed. by G. Kriiger. Part II. Epistles. 
Leipzig 1890. Only slightly altered. @Q. Horatius 
Flaccus, Oden und Epoden, by K. K. Kiister. Pader- 
born 1889, and Horaz’ Oden und Epoden, ib. 1890. 
The former is a text only, the latter has the commen- 
tary as well. Horace is too much represented as a 
teacher of morality. @Q. Horati Flacci sermonum et 
epistolarum libri. Satiren und Episteln des Horaz, 
by Lucian Miiller. Part I. Satires. Prag. 1891. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus, by J. G. Orellius. 4th ed. 
Vol. 2. Satires, Epistles, Lexicon Horatianum. Post 
J. G. Baiter cur. W. Mewes. Fasc. IJ.-V._ Berlin 
1890—1892. The superiority of the Blandinianus 
vetustissimus is here inculeated. Die Oden und 
Epoden des Q. Horatius Fiaccus, by EK. Rosenberg. 
2nd ed. Gotha 1890. Much improved from the 1st 
ed. Quinti Horatii Flacci opera omnia, by E. C. 
Wickham. Vol. IJ. The satires, epistles and de arte 
poetica. Oxford 1891. Seldom is found a detailed 
handling of critica] points, but no earlier edition 
offers so comprehensive an exegesis. [It is to be 
noted that the rev. has not even seen Wickham’s 
Ist vol.] 

Il. Treatises. Th. Arnold, Die griechischen Stu- 
dien des Horaz. New ed. by W. Fries. Halle a. S. 
1891. Essentially unchanged from the Ist ed. of 
1855-6. The best part is that on the successive in- 
timacy of H. with Archilochus, Anacreon, Alcaeus 
and Sappho. B. Born, Bemerkungen zu einigen Oden 
des Horaz. Progr. Magdeburg 1891. Contains many 
subtle remarks on the order of words. A. Campaux, 
Histoire du texte d’ Horace. fParis-Nancy 1891. 
Makes a dry subject interesting. Fr. Gebhard, 
Gedankenhang horazischer Oden. Miinchen 1891. 
Nearly as good as a commentary, but rev. is sceptical 
as to its worth for the higher criticism. J. Gow, 
Horatiana IT. The Mavortian Recension. Cl. Rev. 
IV. 196, and Keller's three classes of MSS. ib. IV. 
337. G. undertakes the easy task of loosening a few 
stones from the ‘Keller-Holder’ building. J. J. 
Hartman, De Horatio poeta. Lugd. Bat. 1891. H. 
not a god-gifted poet. His ideal is peace and quiet- 
ness. R. Heinze, De Horatio Bionis imitatore, Diss. 
Bonn 1889, and Ariston von Chios bei Plutarch und 
Horaz, Rhein. Mus. 1890. P. Lewicki, De natura 
infinitivi atque usu apud Horatium praecipue lyrico 
(Pars prior). Progr. Lemberg 1890. H. not so fond 
of Grecisms as the commentators assume. C. Marx, 
Interpretationum hexas altera. Ind. lect. Rostock 
1889-90. The form satira is only another way of 
writing the mistaken satyra, as wu before r could never 
become 7. A. Mazzolini, La villa di Q. Orazio Flacco. 
Rey. di fil. 1890. Agrees with de Sanctis and de 
Chaupy that a spot is meant below Rocca Giovane. 
H. Nettleship, Litterary [sic] criticism in latin [sic] 


antiquity. I. Journ. of Phil. xviii. H. takes a 
position midway between the Cicero-Varronian and 
the Attic-Alexandrian direction. J. Poiret, Horace, 
Etude psychologique et littéraire. Paris 1890. Rather 
ou the man than the poet. Full of French esprit 
tempered by a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
H. Schiller, Die lyrischen Versmasse des Horaz. 3rd 
ed. Leipzig 1891. ‘lo make known Westphal’s in- 
vestigations. M. Schneidewin, Die horazische Lebens- 
weishett. Hannover 1890. H. considered as the 
teacher of worldly wisdom. J. Spika, De imitatione 
Horatiana in Senecae canticis chori.. Progr. Wien 
1889-90. Stowasser, Porphyrionea. Wiener Studien 
1890. Emendations to Porphyrion, H. Strimmer, 
Kleidung und Schmuck der Romer zur Zeit des Horaz. 
Progr. Meran 1889. 

Il. Criticism and interpretation of separate poems 
and passages. [The rev. next goes through the whole 
of Horace, noting emendations and explanations in 
scattered contributions and separate articles. The 
latter only are for the most part given here for want 
of space.]| The Odes. N. Fritzsch, Zu Horatius’ 
Oden. N. Jahrb. f. Klass. Phil. 1890. Oni.1. J. 
Hilbig, Zu Horatius und Velleius. Zeitschr. f. d. 
ost. Gymn. 1891. On i. 2, Cambridge Philolog. 
Soc. 1890 in Academy. Oni. 12. Elter, Vaticanwm. 
Rhein. Mus. 1891. Oni. 20. A. Palmer, Horatiana. 
Cl. Rev. V. 139. Onii. 11. 21-24, iii. 8. 25-28, iii. 
24. 1-8, iv. 18. 17-22, Carm. Saec. 25-28. J. M. 
Stowasser, Der Schiffbruch des Horaz. TZeitschr. f. 
d. ost. Gymn. 1891. Oni. 28. A. E. Housman, 
Notes on Latin poets. Cl. Rev. IV. 341. Onii. 3. 
1-4, P. Sandford, Cl. Rev. V. 337. Onii. 11. 21. 
H. Miiller, Zwei Oden des Horaz. Zeitschr. f. d. 
ost. Gymn. 1891. Onii. 14 and 20. Th. Pliiss, Zu 
Horatius. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1890. Onii. 20. P. Seli- 
ger, Dicersten sechs Odenim dritten Buche des Horatius. 
N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1890. J. Mahly, Kvritische Bemer- 
kungen zu lateinischen Schriftstellern. Philol. 1889. 
In i. 4. 9 approves the conj. limina Dawniae and 
conjectures Volture in avio. J. Gow, Horatiana. 
Cl Rev. DV. 1545 Ona 5: 342375 14 lO 02) awa 
49, Sat. i. 1. 108, 9, ii. 2. 9-14, 3. 208-9, Ep. i. 2. 
29-31. Lengsteiner. Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn. 
1890. Oniii. 30. 3. A. E. Housman, Cl. Rev. IV. 
273. Supporting Gow on iv. 2. 49. J. S. Speijer, dd 
Horatium. Mnemos. 1890. Oniv. 8. H. Zschau, Ueber 
Horatius carm. iv. 8. Progr. Schwedt a. O. 1891. Car- 
men Saeculare. Commentarium ludorum saecul. 
quintorum, ed. illusty. Th. Mommsen, and Die Akten 
zu dem Sdkulargedicht des Horaz. Nation 1891. 
The celebration took place from the night of 31st 
May—3rd June B.c. 18 [17 2]. Coincidences between 
the poem and the inser. on the marble column on the 
Tarentum are pointed out. The Hpodes. F. van 
Hoffs, Zu Horatius. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1890. On 
Epod. 38. M. Hertz, Hin paar Horazische Kleinig- 
keiten in den Comment. WoOlfflin. Leipzig 1891. 
On Epod. 8. 18 and 13.18. M. Graf, Die 15 Epode 
des Horaz. Miinchen 1880. The Satires. F. Ch. 
Hager, Kleine Beitrage zur Erklérung des Horaz. 
Progr. Freising 1890. Disposition Inhaltsiibersicht 
ausgewahiter Satiren des Horaz. Ansbach 1890. 
Onisae ial 35 4. Grand Osm les 2 Sand sos lhe 
Gottheb, Handschriftliches zu lateinischen Autoren. 
Wiener Studien 1890. G. publishes a collection of 
the oldest Bernensis 363 for Sat. i. 1-3 and A. P. 
without any textual results. G. S. Sale, Notes on 
Horace. Cl. Rev. V. 137. On Sat. i. 3. 7, 8; 10, 64— 
67: A. P. 252-254, 319-322. F. Marx, Interpreta- 
tionwm hexas altera VI, Ind. lect. Rostock 1889-90. 
J. B. Kan, Ad. Hor. Sat. 7. 6. 9 and 17. Mnemos. 
1890, A. E. Housman, Adversaria orthoyraphica. 
Cl. Rev. V. 296. Onii. 3.171 foll. K. Meiser, Zu 
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lateinischen Schriftstellern. Bl. f. d. bayer. GWS 
1891. The Epistles. A. S. O. Cl. Rev. V. 278. On 
i. 2. 31. Proschberger, Zu Hor. Epist. i. 3. 26. Bi. 
f. bayer. GSW 1890. H. A. Strong, Cl. Rev. V. 


337. Oni. 7. 29. Ch. Hiiger, Zu Horaz. epist. 7. 
15. 10. Miinchen 1891. L. Mueller, De Horatii 
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epistolarum ii. 1. 50-62 disputatio. Berlin, 1890. 
J. C. G. Boot, Analecta critica. Mnemos,. 1890. H. 
Nettleship, Horace de arte poetica. Journ. of Phil. 
xix. 296. Onll. 90,172. A. Platt, Avs Poetica 349. 
Cl. Rev. IV. 50. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Alleroft (A. H.) and Masom (W. F.). The tutorial 
history of Rome to 14 A.p. Post 8vo. pp. 416. 


Clive. 3s. 6d. 

Aristophanes. Peace. Literal translation. (Sime, 
Glasgow.) Houlston & Sons. Is. 6d. 

— Vespae. Notabilia and test papers. Cr. 8vo. 


sewed. Clive. Ils. 

The Wasps with introduction and notes by W. 
W. Merry. Part I. Introduction and text. 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 

Bury (J. B.) A history of the Roman Empire from 
its foundation to the death of Marcus Aurelius 
(27 B.c. to 180 A.p.) Post 8vo. pp. 648. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

Caesar. De Bello Gallico I. translation by A. A. J. 
Nesbitt and F. G. Plaistowe. Cr. 8vo. sewed. 
Clive. 1s. 








Gallic War. Book II. Introduction, Notes, 
&e. by J. Brown. 12mo. Blackie. 1s. 6d. 
Cook (A. M.) Latin Course. Part II. Macmillan 
& Co. 4s. 6d. 
Cornelius Nepos. Select lives, edited by H. N. 
Kingdon. Percival & Co. 2s. 


Demosthenes. Adversus Leptinem. Notabilia and 
test papers. Cr. 8vo. sewed. Clive. 1s. 

Geddes (W. D.) A compendious Greek Grammar 
for the use of Schools and Colleges. New edition 
revised and largely reconstructed. Post 8vo. 
(Edinburgh, Oliver and B.) Pp. 280. Simpkin. 
4s. 

Graham (A.) Horae Otiosi Otiosae. Nursery 
Rhymes rendered into Latm. MHoulston. 1s. 

Greek Papyri in the British Musewm. Facsimiles. 
Folio 4 morocco. British Museum. £7 15s. 

Catalogue, with texts edited by F, G. Kenyon. 
4to. British Museum. £2 2s. 

Hickie (W. J.) Greek English Lexicon to the New 





Testament, after the latest and best Authorities, 
18mo. pp. 212. Macmillan. 3s. 

Homer. Iliad VI. edited with notes, introduction, 
and vocabulary by Walter Leaf and M. A. Bay- 


field. Macmillan & Co. 1s. 6d. 
Jebb (R. C.) The Attic Orators from Antiphon to 
Isaeus. 2vols. 8vo. Macmillan & Co. 2is. 


Morice (F. D.) Latin Verse Composition for use ot 
Middle and Upper Forms of School. Post 8vo. pp. 
124. Percival. 3s. 6d. 

Nixon (J. E.) and Smith (E. H. C.) Parallel Verse. 
Extracts for translation into English and Latin 
with special prefaces on idioms and metres. Post 
8vo. pp. 220. Macmillan. 5s. 6d. 

Plautus. Comedies. Translated in the Original 
Metres by E. H. Sugden. Cr. 8vo. Sonnen- 
schein. 6s. 

Ritchie (F.) Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. 


Post 8vo. pp. 220. Longman. 2s. 6d. 
Sallust, Catiline. A translation, by T. M. Neatby 
and A. H. Alleroft. Cr. 8vo. Clive. Is. 


—— A Vocabulary and test papers. Cr. 8vo. sewed. 

Clive. 1s. 

Text and Notes. Cr. 8vo. Clive. 2s, 6d. 

Edited by T. M. Neatby and B. J. Hayes. Cr. 
8vo. pp. 187. Clive. 4s. 

Tacitus. Dialogus de Oratoribus. A revised text, 
with introductory essay, and critical and explana- 
tory notes by W. Peterson. 8vo. pp. 210. 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 

Terence. Adelphi. With introduction, notes and 
critical appendix by Sidney G. Ashmore. 12mo. 
pp. 206. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Texts and Studies. Contributions to Biblical and 
Patristic literature, edited by J. A. Robinson. 
Vol. II. No. 8. Apocrypha Anecdota. 8vo. 
sewed. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 








FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Analecta Graeciensia. Festschrift zur 42. Versamm- 
lung Deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner in 
Wien 1893. S8vo. III. 217 pp. Graz, Styria. 
Mk. 10. 

Aratus, Phaenomena: recensuit et fontium testimo- 
niorumque notis, prolegomenis, indicibus instruxit 
E. Maass. Adjecta est vetusta caeli tabula Basi- 
leensis. S8vo. xxxvi, 100 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
5 Mk. 

Babl (J.) De epistularum Latinarum formulis. Diss. 
40 pp. 8vo. Erlangen. 

Bandelin (E.) De rebus inter Aegyptios et Romanos 
intercedentibus usque ad bellum Alexandrinum a 
Caesare gestum. Diss. 63 pp. 8vo. Halle. 
NO. GX. VOL. VIL. 


Bauer (L.) Handschriftliche und kritisch-exegeti- 
sche Erdrterungen zu den Punica des Silius Italicus. 
Pr. 55 pp. 8vo. Augsburg. 

Becker (K.) Die Hauptregeln der lateinischen Syntax. 
Svo. 24 pp. Duisburg, Ewich. 50 pfg. 

Becker (F.) Die sittlichen Grundanschauungen Sene- 
eas. Ein Beitrag zur Wiirdigung der stoischen 
Ethik. Pr. 21 pp. 4to. Koln. 

Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache. Herausgegeben von M. Schanz. Band 
III. Heft 4. 8vo. Wiirzburg, Stuber. Mk. 4. 

[Contents : Dyroff, A. Geschichte des Pronomen 
reflexivum. Abthg 2. Die Attische Prosa und 
Schlussergebnisse. 186 pp.] 

DD 
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Belling (H.) Kritische Prolegomena zu Tibull, 8vo. 
97 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 3 Mk. 

Bertram (H.) Die Bildersprache Platons. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Wiirdigung der schriftstellerischen Kunst 
des Philosophen. Pr. 14 pp. 4to. Pforta. 
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FOLK-LORE IN THE WORKS AND DAYS OF HESIOD. 


Tue object of the present paper is to 
draw the attention of classical scholars to 
some curious superstitions, which are pre- 
served in the Works and Days of Hesiod, 
and which have not hitherto been system- 
atically examined in the light of folk-lore. 
Students of that fascinating science seem 
to have passed over these Hesiodean super- 
stitions, presumably under the impression 
that, being chiefly of well-known types, 
they did not appear likely to add much 
to our knowledge of folk-lore. Whether 
this assumption is correct or not, it is 
at least certain that folk-lore can add 
much to our knowledge of MHesiod, an 
author who is still unduly neglected at our 
schools and colleges. It is to be regretted 
that Paley and Flach, the last English and 
German editors of the Works and Days, 
could not avail themselves of modern 
anthropological research, and had little 
or no help beyond the ignorant comments 
of Proclus and Moschopulus, or the far- 
fetched explanations of German scholars. 
It was only to be expected, under these 
- circumstances, that the editors should have 
misunderstood one of the most interesting 
and characteristic passages in the Works 
and Days—the list of precepts, or rules 
of daily life, with which the first part of 
the poem concludes.!’ They had to choose 
between two methods of explanation ; these 
precepts, or prohibitions, must either be 
the babblings of a meaningless superstition, 
or else mysterious symbols, containing a 
deep and hidden moral. Those who chose 
the latter alternative fell into the error 
committed by the ancients themselves, who 

1 Lines 724-764. 
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read the most esoteric philosophy into 
scraps of common folk-lore collected by 
Pythagoras.” 

But, apart from these ‘precepts’ of 
Hesiod, there is hardly a page of the Works 
ant Days which would not be better 
appreciated by a comparison with the 
customs and beliefs of the peasant and the 
savage. The actual title, with its reference 
to lucky days (“Hpépar), reminds us of a 
wide-spread and primitive superstition—the 
belief (not yet dead) that days, and even 
parts of days, have an individual character, 
working for good or evil. The fable of 
the hawk and the nightingale, the earliest 
of its kind in Greek literature, will be 
more thoroughly understood by a student 
who has some acquaintance with the beast- 
fables of other nations, such as the tales of 
Reineke Fuchs or Brer Rabbit. With the 
higher mythology the author of the Works 
and Days is not greatly concerned. He 
does not deal with the genealogical trees 
of the Greek Pantheon, like the composer 
or compiler of the Theogony. Even when 
he does borrow from mythology, he seems 
fondest of those legends which have won 
their way to literary orthodoxy from the 
lower stratum of popular thought. The 
stories of Prometheus the Fire-stealer and 
the Five Ages, two important portions of 
the poem, have numerous analogies among 
the tales of savage nations. The North 
American Indian is, like the Greek, the heir 
of the ages, with all their deterioration of 
morals and physique. The hollow narthex 
of Prometheus is the fire-stick of the 

2 See Folk-Lore, i. No. 2, where the ‘symbols’ of 
Pythagoras are explained by Mr. J. G. Frazer. 
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Australian. The evils which resulted from 
the opening of Pandora’s jar have parallels 
in the story of Bluebeard and many other 
Mérchen, in which a door or box is opened 
with fatal effects. 

It is, however, with the ‘precepts’ that 
we are here concerned. In them Hesiod 
sums up the whole duty of him who would 
‘avoid the dreadful report of men’ and live 
at peace with the immortals. It is true, 
indeed, that German critics (eg. Fick, 
Hesiods Gedichte, 1887) regard this part of 
the poem as spurious. This does not affect 
the present inquiry: for the lines them- 
selves, whether written by the real Hesiod 
or interpolated from another source, contain 
superstitions of the greatest antiquity. The 
precepts are less homogeneous in matter 
than in form; they are all prohibitory, 


being, in other words, taboos. Some 
(ll. 724—736 and 757—759) refer to 


general notions of purity and propriety, and 
do not require explanation. Again, the 
reverence paid by all nature-worshippers to 
streams of running water (ll. 737—741) is 
too well known to need any comment or 
illustration. But in the case of some other 
taboos, the origin and meaning of the super- 
stitions is less obvious, and these passages 
have been a stumbling-block to the editors. 
Sittl, in a modern Greek edition of Hesiod 
(Athens, 1889), is alive to the importance 
of folk-lore ; but, as far as can be judged 
from his brief notes, he has confined himself 
to the folk-lore of modern Greece. Indeed, 
the superstitions of Hesicd cannot ade- 
quately be explained within the compass of 
a slender footnote. It may be worth while 
to examine the most interesting passages at 
greater length. 


pnd ard revrolo.o Gedy ev datti Oarein 
avov ad xAwpod Tapvew alfwvi oidjpo. 
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Pythagoras gives the same rule (apa 
Guciav py dvvxifov). There is a parallel to 
this superstition in England, which is 
preserved in the well-known lines— 


It was better you were never born 
Than on the Sabbath pare hair or horn. 


A variant of the couplet has especial 
reference to the cutting of children’s nails 
on Sunday— 


Friday hair, Sunday horn, 
Better that child had ne’er been born. 


(Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, 
1 A.’ Lang, Introduction to Perrault’s Popular 
Tales, p. \x1. 
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Henderson, p. 17). The belief is found in 
Treland (Folk-Lore Record, iv., Kinahan). 
In Sussex it is unlucky to cut your nails on 
Sunday morning (‘olk-Lore ecord, i., 
Latham), The rustic of today, if pressed 
to give a reason for this observance, would 
no doubt answer that the operation is a 
breach of the Sabbath. But the Greek 
parallel proves, of course, that the English 
superstition goes back to pre-Christian times, 
With regard to the origin of the taboo, it 
might perhaps be thought sufficient to point 
out the Sabbatical customs of the Jews, who 
were forbidden to kindle a fire in the house, 
or to cook food on the holy day.2 Such 
taboos are appropriate to a day which is 
sacred to divine powers. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that nail-paring and hair- 
cutting occupy a distinct position which 
differentiates them in a certain degree from 
other taboos. For, as Mr. Frazer has 
shown,* both these operations are conceived 
by the savage to be perilous, whenever 
performed, from a fear that an enemy may 
obtain possession of the hair or the parings, 
and work evil through them by sympathetic 
magic. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to guard against this danger by extra- 
ordinary precautions. So we find that the 
Maori, for some time after his hair has been 
cut, is in a_state of taboo, during which he 
is isolated from his family and tribe, and 
debarred from his accustomed occupations.* 
Tt seems possible that the primitive ancestors 
of the Greeks and other European nations 
were placed under some sort of taboo after 
nail-cutting. If this was the case, they 
would have been excommunicated from 
religious rites, while the taboo lasted; and 
it would therefore be necessary to abstain 
from incurring any such taboo on any 
sacred occasion. 

It will perhaps be objected that the ‘rich 
feast of the gods’ is not a parallel to our 
Sunday or the Jewish Sabbath. It might 
certainly seem strange that a ritual observ- 
ance should be classed with a day; but the 
distinction is only apparent. The Greeks 
it is true, had no day corresponding to the — 
Jewish Sabbath ; but the time occupied by 
the feast of the gods was as sacred, 7.e. as 
much subject to taboos, as was the whole of 
the Jewish Sabbath. 

There is possibly a reference to a further 
taboo, contained in the words aifwvi o1dipo. 
The common aversion to the use of iron in 
ritual has been discussed by Mr. Frazer 





2 Encycl. Brit., Art. ‘Taboo,’ J. G. Frazer. 
3 Golden Bough, i. pp. 195-205. 
4 Golden Bough, i. p. 197. 
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(Golden Bough, i. pp. 172—178), who points 
out that the objection perhaps dates from 
the time when iron was still a novelty and 
therefore viewed by many with suspicion 
and dislike.| Roman and Sabine priests 
might not be shaved with iron, but only 
with bronze; and there is a European 
superstition that a child’s nails must be 
bitten off, and not cut, during the first 
year. The position of aifwvr cdype, as 
Mr. A. G. Bather has remarked to me, 
seems emphatic, at the end of the couplet, 
and this is certainly an argument in favour 
of our laying stress upon the words. The 
prohibition will then be two-fold: (1) ‘do 
not cut your nails at all at a feast of the 
gods,’ and (2) ‘whatever you do, at all 
events do not cut them with iron.’ On the 
other hand, neither the rule of Pythagoras 
nor the modern superstition about nail- 
paring on Sunday have any reference to 
iron; so that it is perhaps safer to treat 
aidwve odipe as merely pictorial and un- 
emphatic, 


Sy , ? > , , an 7 

pdé wor’ oivoxonv TiHépev KpyTipos trepbev 
> nw cal 

Twovtwv’ don yap ér avT@ potpa TETUKTOL 


744—5. 


Here, as 
explanation given by Proclus and Moscho- 
pulus, that the maxim is symbolic, containing 
a moral under a material precept. The 
sense is plain and literal:—‘ Do not lay 
your wine-ladle across the bowl.’ The 
notion that crossing two objects brings bad 
luck is one of the commonest facts in folk- 
lore. The origin of the superstition is not 
far to seek ; for crossing naturally suggests 
ideas of opposition, or strife, or unfitness, 
according to the circumstances of the case ; 
and the evil inherent in the objects so 
crossed is transferred—according to the 
great principle of sympathetic magic—to 
the crosser. One example may suffice to 
illustrate the illluck of crossing in its 
general aspect. In Pliny (NV. H. 28, 17, a 
passage pointed out to me by Mr. Frazer) 
we learn that ‘adsidere gravidis, vel cum 
remedium alicui adhibeatur, digitis pectina- 
tim inter se amplexis, veneficium est : idque 
compertum tradunt Alemena Herculem 
pariente’ (cf. Ovid, Met. ix. 297 et seqq.). 
Pliny proceeds to say that ancient Roman 
magistrates or senators were forbidden to 
deliberate with their legs crossed, as that 
position would nullify all the business 
which they transacted. We may now turn 
to more exact analogies to the taboo of 


1 Cf. also the article ‘ Aberglaube,’ Pauly’s —eal- 
Eneyel. i. p. 50. 


elsewhere, we may dismiss the 
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Hesiod. In Sussex it is ominous to lay 
your knife and fork across each other ;* 
in Shropshire, it is thought unlucky to cross 
knives.* Indeed, the superstition is found 
throughout England, and _is alluded to by 
Gay (fables xxxvii.) :— 


The salt was spilt, to me it fell : 
Then, to contribute to my loss, 
My knife and fork were laid across. ° 


Other instances could no doubt be quoted 
from other nations ; among the Magyars,* 
for example, it is as unlucky to cross a knife 
and fork as it isin England. In folk-lore, 
as in other things, rules have their excep- 
tions ; the Zulus do not allow the spoon to 
stand upright in the food; it must be laid 
across the dish. Otherwise, they say, the 
food will not be digested.® I cannot explain 
this exception. In Europe, it is true, 
crossing is sometimes considered to bring 
good luck; but this is certainly due to the 
influence of Christianity, the sign of the 
cross being a well-known protection against 
evil. In conclusion, it may be noted that 
the Zulus attach a definite penalty to break- 
ing the taboo—indigestion. Very possibly 
the primitive Aryan feared a similar result. 


pdt Sdpov roiav averiEeatov Katadeirew, 
py tor epeLopern Kpoly Naxepvla Kopwvn. 
74 


If the reading be correct, we must trans- 
late: ‘Do not, when building a house, leave 
it unpolished (or, unfinished), lest a croaking 
crow should alight thereon and caw.’ But L 
have not yet been able to find any parallel 
superstition, nor can I suggest an explana- 
tion of its origin. Sittl remarks, ‘6 @dvatos 
Nourdy eis Tas ateeLrous oikias Svvapu exer’ 5 
but his remark seems entirely based upon 
the present passage, unless we accept his 
interpretation of jpureAis Sédpos (Zl. ii. 701), 
which he thinks may refer to this super- 
stition. There, however, Homer is merely 
drawing attention to the sad and premature 
death of Protesilaus, who had just married 
a wife, and had not yet finished the house in 
which they were to live, when he was called 
away to the Trojan war. But in spite of the 
fact that all MSS. and editors read dveriEeorov, 
I suspect that the right reading is dverippex- 
rov, which Goettling suggested from a scho- 
lium of Proclus (éviot dé dverippexrov ypadovor, 


2 Latham, Folk-Lore Record, i. 
3 Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 269. 
279, 282, for similar superstitions. 
4 Jones and Kropf, ‘ Magyar Folk-Lore,’ Folk-Lore 
Jowrnal, i, p. 355. 
5 Leslie, Among the Zulus and Amatongas, p. 16. 
EE2 
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routéotw GOvpiarov), although Flach, in his 
edition of Goettling, takes no notice of the 
emendation. Goettling, assuming that the 
two words had changed places, suggested dve- 
méestwv in 1. 748. He there compared a 
precept of Pythagoras (yvtpas tyvos ovyxeiv 
ev ™ Tédpa), and believed that yurpdrodes 
were the marks of the cauldron in_ the 
ashes, which should be effaced. No editors 
have adopted this reading; and although it 
has something to commend it, I think that 
xutporddwv averippextwv May very well stand, 
the sense being that food is not to be taken 
out of the pot without an offering of drapyxat 
to the gods ; and that a libation is to be 
poured out before water in the cauldron is 
used for washing. The latter observance 
may be merely an offering to the household 
gods ; or possibly it originated from a fear 
that some demon might be lurking in the 
water. So the Bulgarians, before bringing 
into the house water from the fountain, 
spill a small quantity from the jar or pail 
upon the ground, in order to eject any evil 
spirits that may be floating on the surface.! 
If dvezippéxtwv can here mean ‘ undedicated’ 
instead of ‘unsacrificed over,’ the natural 
explanation will be that new pots should be 
consecrated to some god before use. 

I believe, therefore, that dvezippextos is 
the right word in both passages. ‘There can 
be no objection to its repetition, especially 
in such a miscellaneous collection of folk- 
lore scraps, which have probably been patched 
together from various sources. In line 746 
avetippextov gives an excellent sense, and 
will refer to a well-known superstition : ‘ Do 
not, when building a house, omit to sacrifice 
over it.’ We have here a classical instance 
of the ‘foundation-sacrifice,’ of which many 
examples in various countries have been 
collected by Dr. Tylor. All writers on 
modern Greek folk-lore mention that the 
custom exists at the present day in Greece, 
a fowl or lamb being sacrificed, and the blood 
smeared on the foundation-stone of a new 
house.* [am not aware that the existence 
of the rite among the ancient Greeks has 
hitherto been traced in their literature. With 
regard to the origin of the practice there 
are two theories: (1) that it is propitiatory 
to the earth-spirits or (in the case of a bridge) 
to the water-spirits ; (2) that the object is 
to supply the building with a tutelary deity 
in the soul of the victim. The latter theory 
is adopted by Mr. Ralston and Mr. Grant 


1 Garnett, The Women of Turkey, i. p. 340. 

2 Prim. Cult. i. pp. 104-108. 

3 Cf. Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, 
p- 148. 
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Allen;* and, according to Miss Garnett,® this 
idea certainly lies at the root of the super- 
stition in Bulgaria. Savage nations gener- 
ally require a human victim, but an animal 
is substituted with advancing civilization ; 
and we must of course infer that the ancient, 
like the modern, Greeks were content with 
this commutation; for among the many 
relics of human sacrifice in Greece which 
have been collected by Mr. Lang ® I cannot 
find any instance which would apply to the 
‘ foundation-sacrifice.’ Apparently the logical 
connexion between lines 746 and 747 is that 
a house, which has not been protected by 
the sacrifice, will invite an ill-omened crow 
to alight and croak upon it. In ancient, as 
in modern, folk-lore the cawing of the bird 
is unlucky. Mr. Frazer has pointed out to 
me that this accounts for Athena’s prohibi- 
tion to the crow to alight on the Acropolis. 


= mies eS , 6 , > BS ” 

pnd ex axiwytoiot kabilewev, od yap apetvov, 
~ a ° > ~ 

raida duwdekatatov, 6 + avep’ avyVvopa ToLEl, 

pnde SvwdeKapnvov’ toov Kal ToOdTO TETUKTAL. 
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The only difficulty in the translation of 
these lines lies in the word dxuwyrow, the 
exact meaning of which might be thought 
doubtful. In the proverb dxivyta ket the 
paroemiographers generally explain dxivyta 
as altars and tombs, etc. (Zenob. i. 55, 
Bwports, tadovs, ypda. So Diogen. ii. 6, 
omitting #pda. Apostol. ii. 3, tvpPovs, 
rapous, épopyv. And Hesychius gives 7 
tapos 7) AiGos). But whatever may be the 
meaning of axivyra in the proverb, we must 
restrict the word in the present passage to 
the sense of ‘tombs’ only. This rendering 
has the support of a gloss in one MS., the 
Codex Gale (uvjpacr), and of the Htym. 
Magn. (p. 48, 36, tadov). With this nar- 
rower interpretation, folk-lore will throw 
light on the passage, which it will fail to do 
on the supposition that ra dxivyra include 
altars or boundary-stones. 

The belief that the soul of the dead con- 
tinues to occupy the tomb, either per- 
manently or for a time, after the burial of 
the body, is common among primitive people. 
Any injury to the tomb is therefore an injury 
to the soul. In some cases, especially when 
ancestor-worship prevails, the spirit actually 
punishes the disturber of its rest ; in others, 
it resents or feels pain at the insult, though 
it may be powerless or unwilling to retaliate. 
Two questions now present themselves: (1) 


4 Songs of the Russian {People, p. 122; Attis, 
p- 122. 

5 Women of Turkey, 1. p. 335. 

6 Myth, Ritual, and Religion, i. pp. 267, &e. 
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what is especially likely to offend the soul ? 
and (2) why should young children be par- 
ticularly liable to incur danger thereby ? 
With regard to the first question, it will be 
seen that to tread upon or step over a grave 
is a peculiar offence to the indwelling spirit. 
There was (as has often been pointed out) a 
time, when such expressions as ‘sit tibi 
terra levis’ were not merely sentimental, 
but originated from a fear that the earth 
might press heavily upon the body, and 
hurt the spirit. It was easy to imagine, 
then, that the extra weight of the passer-by 
might cause actual pain to the soul, which 
was already suiliciently cramped by the 
pressure of the earth. In a Kephalonian 
folk-song! the singer tells us that he was 
walking by chance in a cemetery, and in- 
advertently trod on a grave which contained 
the body of a young Pallikar or gallant. A 
groan issued from the earth; and the poet 
asked whether the earth was heavy, or the 
tombstone too large. ‘ No,’ replied a voice 
from below, ‘but I groan because you came 
and trod upon my head’ (dAX’ jpbes Kad p’ 
érdrnoes ardvw ord kepadt). Here the spirit 
is content with a passive protest, but viola- 
tion of the tomb is not generally so safe for 
the intruder. In Scotland, passing over a 
hidden grave produces a rash.” In New 
Jersey incurable cramp in the foot is caused 
by stepping on a grave.® Again, in Ireland 
(county Tyrone) there is a cemetery Set 
apart for men; it is believed that if a 
woman enters it and stands upon a grave, 
she will die before the year is  out.* 
Theophrastus mentions the superstition 
(Charact. 28. ovre émBijvar pvjpatr) without 
specifying the punishment. There are 
various extensions and developments of 
this superstition, which may be _ briefly 
noted. For example, in Devonshire ague 
can be given to an enemy by burying a 
dead man’s hair under his threshold.? The 
person who steps over the hair will insult 
the soul, which still maintains a connexion 
with the body and even its severed parts, 
although they may not be lying in the 
tomb. Further, to pluck flowers or leaves 
from trees growing on tombs is commonly 
thought to be dangerous. A gypsy’s song 
preserves the belief that if any one plucks a 
rose from a grave he will soon die.® In 

1 Schmidt, Griech. Marchen Sagen wu. Volkslieder, 
Nos. 29 and 30. 

2 Gregor, Journ. Anthrop. Instit. iii. p. 267. 

3 Black, Folk Medicine, p. 27. 

as Wilde, Ancient. Cures, d&e., of Lreland, 
». 66. 
: 5 Folk Medicine, p. 27. 
5 Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, p. 106. 
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Cornwall, to give one other example, people 
are afraid to pick flowers in a churchyard.’ 
In these cases the peril results not merely 
from treading upon the grave, but also from 
plucking the flowers and so injuring the 
ghost. For, as Mr. Grant Allen says,® ‘ we 
know that whatever comes up on or out of 
the grave is counted as an embodiment or 
representative of the ghost within it.’ A 
savage would have more than a sentimental 
objection to ‘botanizing upon his mother’s 
grave.’ In fact the sympathetic connexion 
between the soul and the grave is so close, 
that even a living person, according to a 
superstition well-known in England, shivers 
‘when some one has passed over his grave.’ 
The spirit, by a kind of prescience, has the 
same feeling of pain that it would experi- 
ence in the grave itself. 

These examples show that contact with a 
grave is very generally held to be dangerous, 
and is often punished by disease or death.® 
But why, to proceed to our second question, 
are children alone specified by the poet in his 
warning? Simply, I imagine, on an @ for- 
tiori principle, because the greater risk 
includes the less. If it is dangerous for a 
man to break this taboo, it is far worse for a 
ehild. For an infant, as Mr. Frazer has shown, 
is according to primitive belief especially ex- 
posed to supernatural dangers.!” It needs 
protection against all possibility of harm. 
Mention has already been made of the general 
rule among European peasants that a child’s 
nails must not be cut for a year after birth ;!" 
a taboo which, with variations as to the limit 
of time, is found among the Hindus and North 
American Indians. Similarly it is thought 
unlucky, in some parts of England, to let a 
child see its reflexion in the glass until it is 
a year old.!2_ I cannot say whether there is 
any mystic significance in the number twelve, 
or whether the words dvwéexataiov and dvw- 
Sexdpyvov are used loosely as a general ex- 
pression for a young child not more than 
one year old. If twelve is an ominous 
number (as Paley thinks) it is perhaps a 
later addition to the original superstition, 
which would probably be more indefinite, 
and would be concerned with infants gener- 
ally, without so precise a specification of 
their age. The penalty for breaking the 


7 Courtney, Cornish Folk-Lore, p. 218. 

8 The Attis, p. 95. 

9 We are not here concerned with the opposite 
idea, that diseases are cured by contact with a grave 
ora dead person. See Dyer, Hnylish Folk-Lore, p. 
171; Gomme, Ethnology in Fulk-Lore, pp. 113-115. 

10 Golden Bough, i. p. 196 and p. 206 

Golden Bough, i. p. 195. 

12 Burne, p. 286. 
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taboo is less vaguely hinted at than is the 
wont of Hesiod. The boy will not attain to 
the full powers of manhood; for this is 
certainly the meaning of the words 6 7’ 
avép’ dvijvopa tovet—a physical result parallel 
to the agues and cramps in modern super- 
stition. 


pede yuvatkeiw NovTpG xpoa hardpvverGar 
dvépa: Aevyaden yap él xpovov ear’ ert Kal TO 
Town. 753—755. 
The reference is not to warm, effeminate 
baths, as Goettling understood the passage, 
nor to any motives of propriety, as most 
other editors explained (cf. Schol. pa ocvaA- 
Aover Gat yuvatx.). In the light of compara- 
tive anthropology the real meaning is plain. 
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Mr. Frazer! gives numerous examples of the 
dread which savages feel of being brought 
into contact with, or even seeing the blood 
of, women. ‘The misfortunes which are 
thought to result from this sight or contact 
differ amongst various peoples; but the 
superstition is, in one form or another, 
almost, if not quite, universal. 

In concluding this paper, I must express 
my gratitude to Mr. Frazer and Mr. W. H. 
D. Rouse, both of whom have most kindly 
read through my rough notes, and made 
suggestions which I have gladly adopted. 
They are not, however, responsible for my 
errors. 

EK. E. Sixes. 


1 Golden Bough, i. pp. 186, &c. 
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THE use of the prepositions in the Attic 
Orators has been investigated with great 
fulness in the work of Dr. Lutz, Die Prdpo- 
sitionen bet den attischen Rednern. The 
following results of independent observations 
made on Lysias are intended to be supple- 
mentary to that work. 

advev c. gen. occurs only seven times in 
laysias, ax. 103 sxx: 3) 175565 xxiv; 
xxvi. 10; xxxi. 34. (Lutz has observed 
that the use of it with words denoting 
persons, ‘ without authority of” (indussu), is 
not found in the Orators.) 

dua c. acc. occurs in Lysias 163 times, 
eight times as often as c. gen.—The old Epic 
uses to mark space or time traversed are 
hardly to be found at all in Attic prose, and 
the use of da c. ace., like da c. gen., to denote 
means is also quite rare—e.g. only four cases 
of it are found in Aristoph. (P. 323, L. 936, 
Ee. 603 and 741). 

eis occurs 310 times in the genuine speeches 
of Lysias ; but not more than ten of these 
instances are temporal, denoting duration or 
‘extent over’ future time (e.g. eis Tov Aowrov 
xpovov xiv. 4; xvi. 2; xix. 30: cp. Lat. 
in posterum) ; it is also used once or twice 
of a limit of time attained or surpassed 
(v. 3; xvi. 5); but, as Lutz has shown, the 
use of cis generally for ‘time when’—as in 
eis TO wapdv—scarcely becomes common in 
Orr. earlier than Demosth., though there 
are a fair number of such cases in Aristo- 
phanes. Adverbial phrases, like «is déov, eis 
dvvapuy, eis peoov, eis TA padiora k.T.A. are not 
found in Lysias (though common in other 
prose, esp. Demosth.). 


év in the sense of ‘upon,’ ‘on top of’ 
(super) is very rare in Lysias—év TH KAivy 
éoTnkos i. 24 (ep. iv. 9 and fr. 75 § 6) and év 
7m 606 xii. 30 being quite exceptional. 
Similarly, the meaning ‘close to’ (tu«ta) 
occurs but once, and that in the spurious 
second speech (ii. 35 ra GOAa ra ev Sadapive). 

évexa c. gen. usually follows its case: 
thus, while there are sixty-eight instances in 
all of évexa in Lysias, of which twenty occur 
in the spurious speeches, there are only 
eight instances where it precedes its case, and 
of these all but two (viz. iv. 9 and xix. 17) 
are in the spurious or, vi. It may equally 
indicate either antecedent or final cause, so 
that Pape’s Lex. is wrong in trying to dis- 
tinguish évexa as marking the consilium from 
dud. c. ace. of the causa. 

é€zé c. gen. is often hard to distinguish in 
meaning from ézéc. dat. (cp. esp. Plat. 
Symp. p. 212 ad fin. where they are used as 
interchangeable). According to L. and 8, 
both equally mean ‘upon,’ so that the poets 
use whichever happens to suit their metre; 
though in prose the dat. is more frequent. 
But Krueger distinguishes thus: ‘bei éx¢ 
mit dem Gen. wird eine mehr zufillige, 
freiere Verbindung gedacht ; bei éxé mit dem 
Dat. schwebt mehr der Begriff der Zuge- 
horigkeit vor.’ So, too, Mr. Monro, in his 
Homeric Grammar, gives to the gen. constr. 
a less definite local force than to that c. dat. 
(cp. Zi. i. 485). In Aristoph., however, as 
M. Sobolewsky has shown (de praepost- 
tionum usu Aristophaneo, p. 160), no such 
distinction of meaning can be drawn (cp. 


Ar. Z. 754 with ibid. 783), but only a dis- 
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tinction of wsage: thus Aristoph. always 
uses the dat. of persons, but the gen. of 
beasts or vehicles ; so, too, always éxt Anvatw 
in Attic, never é Ayvatov. Further, this 
local gen. is much more common in ordinary 
Attic than the local dat., the ratio of gen. 
to dat. in Ar.’s senarii being 48: 11 
(Sobolewsky). Similarly in Lysias, of ten 
instances of the gen. three are with verbs 
of riding or sailing, three of sitting, and all 
imply actual superposition, ‘on the top of’ 
some material object—never a person (see 
xi. 37; 52; xix. 24; xxi. 6, 8; xxiv. 11, 
12; iii. 11; x. 15; xii. 98). Of the dat. 
constr. I find fifteen instances, of which four 
occur in the combination ézi @vAj7j, and three 
in éml rats Ovpars (ili. 27, 29; xii. 16), and 
all of them may be likewise explained as 
denoting juxtaposition rather than super- 
position, thus resembling in sense zpds c. dat. 
or zapa ¢. acc. though to be distinguished 
generally as implying actual contact (ep. 
meee, LO xxt 0 > sexive 2DG eee, 351k. 
5). 

kata ¢. gen. is mostly used in Orr. of 
hostile speech or action. The local use of it 
for iad c. gen. (= Lat. sub ¢. abl.) is almost 
limited in prose to the three words yijs, xfovds 
and @ad\acoys: this is not found in Lysias 
(or any of the Orators), though he does once 
(i. 9) use it with the local sense of ‘down 
upon’ or ‘by way of.’ 

kata ¢. acc. occurs more than five times 
as often as c. gen. (75: 13) in Lysias. The 
only local sense there found is that of extent 
covered—as in x. yjv, K. Oadaccar (xi. 8 &e.). 
The causal sense of xara ¢. acc. does not 
occur in Lysias except once (viii. 17) in the 
phrase xara 7é; and once in the phrase xara 
otdow (xxx. 13; ep. car’ éxOpav Ar. P. 133 ; 
also Thue. i. 26, 103; ii. 37). The constr. 
7) Kara ¢. ace. after a compar. (= maior quam 
pro) is not found in Lysias (though Antiphon 
has it (tetr. By 10) as well as the later 
Orr., see Lutz). 

poeta ¢. gen. occurs in the Orr. (as Lutz 
shows) about twice as often asc. acc. Most 
frequently the governed noun is personal : 
thus in Lysias, out of seventy-two cases, it 
is used with abstract nouns (of manner or 
circumstance) only twelve times in all, of 
which no less than seven occur in the spurious 
or, ii.,and only five times with a substantive 
denoting a material object (xix. 14; iv. 7; 
xxxii. 16; xxxiv. 4; fr. 50). 

eta c. acc. signifying ‘after’ in point 

of rank is not found in Lysias (or any orator 
before Isocrates, see Lutz). 

Of rapa c. acc. (most frequent in the 
metaph. sense in the Orr., but in the local 
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senses in Aristoph.) Lysias has about twenty- 
four metaph. to six local cases. Phrases 
such as apa puxpov €AOeiy drobaveiv (Isocr. 
xvii. 42 &c.)—with which cp. Thue. iii. 49 
mapa tocodtov Ade xKwdvvov— are non- 
Lysian. 

x ept c.dat.is never found in Lysias (nor 
in any other Or. except Isocr., who has it 
once in the local sense, ep. ix. 10). 

wept c. gen. is in Lysias nearly eight 
times as frequent as c. acc. (416: 54), 
whereas in Isocr. (as Lutz shows) it is not 
much more than twice as frequent (1053: 
458), since the latter used epic. acc. very 
freely of general relation—like our vague 
English use of ‘ about.’ 

zp6 is used only eight times by Lysias 
(viz. vii. 4; viii. 9; xii. 2; xiii. 20; xvi. 4, 
14; xxvi. 21; xxx. 35—besides spurious vi. 
46), and always in (a) the purely temporal 
sense. (3) the local use, ‘in front of,’ (y) 
the metaphorical use of zpé—‘ in preference 
to,’ ‘sooner than ’—and (6) the other metaph. 
sense of xpd, ‘on behalf of’ (nearly = dvri 
or izép c. gen.), do not occur in this Orator. 

xpos ¢.gen. is infrequent in prose except 
in formulae of adjuration. The local use 
seems to occur nowhere in the Orr. except 
only Dem. xxiii. 182 (xpos ris Opays <ket- 
zai>, ‘over against’); there are, however, 
some cases of it in both Thucyd. and Plato, 
in phrases such as zpos ‘OAvvGov and zpos 
Océv ; though in Soph. it occurs, I think, but 
once (Ant. 1024) meaning ‘ from,’ the regular 
tragic use being to denote source (like zapa 
c. gen. with actives, and id c¢. gen. with 
passives). 

zpos ¢. dat. in the local sense occurs only 
six or seven times in Lysias (x. 28; xi. 10; 
xii. 12; xiii. 81; xix. 55; fr. 94). It seems 
to be never used in prose of persons, but 
usually of towns or buildings. In Isae., 
Isocr. and Dem. it is used like Lat. coram 
of a court or judge; but in Lysias only zpos 
c. acc. is found in this sense (e.g. xill. 75 rHv 
aitiay mpos Tovs TpldKkovta deAvow : ep. Isae. 
vi. 31). 

ovv occurs twice only in Lysias (xxi. 
$$ 2 and 4), in both cases meaning ‘in- 
cluding the expenses of.’ This use in 
reckoning seems to be the only proper Attic 
prose use, with the exception of a few 
phrases such as otv Oeois, of which only ten 
instances in all are cited from the Orr. by 
Dr. Lutz (op. cit. p. 39). 

iaép ec. acc. does not occur in Lysias (nor 
in Ant., Andoc., or Dinarch.). 

iwép c. gen. (in the local sense found 
only twice in the Orr.—Hyper. frg. 176 
and Dem. xviii. 260—both times in the 
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phrase izép ris kepadis xpeuacOat, aiwpecv) in 
Lysias preserves in most cases (occurring in 
all 146 times) a causal or quasi-causal 
meaning—like that of évexa or éxi c. dat. or 
Tept c. gen. 

bao c. gen. is in Attic prose almost con- 
fined to denoting the personal agent after 
passive (or quasi-passive) verbs. In Lysias 
[ have noted eighteen cases (out of a total 
of 263) in which the governed noun is im- 
personal or abstract, and of these no less 
than eight occur in the spurious orr. ii. and 
vi; and in these eases it is to be noticed that 
the prep. is joined to verbs such as dvayxd- 
CeoGat, generally, or to nouns like rod véjov 
or Ts vooov, Where it may retain some of its 
old local signif. ‘under.’ The original local 
sense seems entirely restricted in Attic prose 
to a few such fixed formulae as $75 pads 
(Lysias frg. 54—‘das einzige lokale Beispiel 
fiir ixo c. g. bei den attischen Rednern’ 
Lutz, p. 178) and i7d yijs. Hence the re- 
marks in L. and 8. on this point are rather 
misleading. 
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two c. dat. only occurs four times in 
Lysias —once in the strict local sense (xiv. 
25) (of which there are only about a dozen 
instances in the Orr.), and thrice in the 
usual metaph. sense, ‘under the power of,’ 
with such verbs as rovetoOar and ylyver bar 
(xxvi. 22; xxxiii. 3; xxiv. 6: also pseudo- 
Lysias ii. 44), 

Of ia76 ¢. acc. (which, according to Lutz, 
occurs only twenty-six times in all the Orr., 
and most often in the local sense) the single 
instance in Lysias is temporal—id roy 
abtov xpovov viii. 5 (cep. pseudo-Lysias ii. 
46). 

os c. ace. is, as 'T. Mommsen (Beitrdge 
zu d. Lehre von den yr. Priip, 1886, p. 53) 
has shown, peculiar to prose and comedy. 
It is always used with a subst. of person, 
and after verbs expressing or implying 
motion : thus, ds tov Avoiuayov nearly = rapa 
tov A., or eis TH (oiktav) rod A., as we should 
say ‘to Lysimachus’s.’ It occurs about 
twenty times in Lysias. 

R. G. Bury. 





REMARKS ON ARISTOTLE POEFTICS, cc. 19-22. 


AmonG the sections of the Poetics these 
chapters take a low rank, for it would be 
hard to select from them a half-dozen of 
sentences of much intrinsic value. Their 
interest in fact is derived from what they 
do not contain, for few passages are so deeply 
impressed with marks of their date. They 
represent for us the grammatical teaching of 
the age before the great grammarians. We 
find the ovoya and pjya ot Plato, only more 
clearly defined, cvvdecpos known to Isocrates 
and apfpov mentioned by ‘ Anaximenes’ ; 
but we do not find the proper distinguished 
from the common noun—6vop.atikov)(mpoon- 
yoptxov—nor the preposition from the con- 
junction, nor the participle from noun and 
verb, nor is there—a fact of more conse- 
quence—any term to denote the single word, 
the pepos EAdyuotov Tod Kata oivragw déyou 
or Aegis of Dionysius Thrax. The cumbrous 
definition of évoua and fya, the very 
appearance as uépy THs AéEews of the letter 
and syllable, ie. the whole scheme of this 
classification, are due to this want of a 
technical term to distinguish the single word 
which was obscured by accentuation in the 
sentence and bya continuous script. As the 
passage diverges from Alexandrian, so it does 
not coincide with Stoic teaching. Chrysippus 
recognized, not eight parts of ééis, but five 


parts of Adyos (zpoonyopia the ‘common’ 
noun being one), and the definitions of the 
common items were dissimilar. Stoics 
defined dp6pov for example as crovyetov Aoyou 
TTwTiKoV Svopilov TA yevn TOV dvoMaTwV Kal TOUS 
apiojovs, Diog. Laert. vii. 39. How dificult 
it would be for a late writer to avoid 
anachronisms and, like this passage, recog- 
nize the pre-Aristotelian and ignore the post- 
Aristotelian distinctions, we may learn 
both from Boethius and from Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Boethius, quoting the list 
of wépy, gives the order as nomina, casus, 
verba, the order that was natural when 
‘case’ was confined to nouns. Dionysius 
(Comp. Verb. c. Il. ad in.) tells us that 
some called the ‘parts’ of Adyos oroxeta — 
ms A€Sews, and that Aristotle, Theodectes, » 

and the philosophers of those times recog- 
nized three of these, dvopata kal pyyata Kal 
avvdeéopovs TpeTa pepy THs A€Lews ToLodvTEs, 
while their successors added the appov. 
This passage, over and above the un-Aristo- 
telian equation of parts of Adyos and 
elements of A€gis—a phrase that would have 
suggested merely the letters to Aristotle— 
shows ignorance of the mention of dp6pa in 
the Rhetoric ad Alexandrum, and perhaps 
is due merely to the mention of these three 
only in the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 
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In fact. the whole passage ce. 19-22 is of a 
rudimentary character. ‘The doctrine of 
tropes is quite undeveloped (cf. Miiller’s 
Handbuch i. p. 170). Contrast Dion. Hal. 
Comp. Verb. c. 3 p. 3, where we hear of 
petadopat, bra\Aayal, Kataxpyoes, aAAn Tpo- 
muy OudAexTos, yA@TTar, féva, Terounpéeva 
évopara. The sections on didvow imply a 
rhetoric earlier than the teaching of our 
three books. There oratory has to gain its 
end by argument, by emotional effect, and 
by conveying a certain impression of the 
speaker’s character: here the third work of 
rhetoric is to magnify or minimise the 
subject-matter. This péyeOos Kai puxporns is 
treated briefly in the Rhetoric and with a 
certain contempt: vide inter alia ii. 19, 
1393a 9. The Rhet. ad Alex. treats it more 
fully 1426 a 20-b 20 and ace. to the Vitae 
XA. het. 838 F Isocrates defined Rhetoric 
pixpa peyara Tovey Ta O& peyada puxpd. The 
passage of the Phaedrus (267 A) on which 


Thompson quotes this definition is yet more — 


illustrative—Tisias and Gorgias zpo tov 
GAnGav Ta €ikdTa eldov ws TYunréa padXov, Ta 
TE av opmikpa peydda Kal TA peydda cpLiKpa 
daiverOar owtor dua pwopyny Adyou, k.T.A. 
These chapters, therefore, are our most 
considerable fragment of pre-Alexandrine 
grammar and so have an interest that may 
perhaps excuse, while we are still waiting 
for a great edition, some unskilled attempts 
at emendation and comment. Perhaps a 
few of them may be found plausible, even 
though none be right. 

56 b 2 év to be retained (cf. Rhet. 1404 b 
14) ‘as regards the incidents we must draw 
upon—’ 

7. After yiyveoOa. place a comma, leg. 
daivoiro with Twining’s 75n. 

10. tis tzroxpitixns. An obvious correction 
would be xputixijs, the ‘higher’ grammar of 
Crates of Mallus, who, according to Sextus 
Empiricus in his attack on grammarians, 
distinguished the xpitixosfrom the ypap- 
patios, the former being acquainted 
with all oy) emornyyn, the latter 
with glosses, accents, and the like, zapo 
Kal €oukevar eKeivov pev apxiTeKTovi, Tov de 
ypappartixov TO drnpery, v. Classen, de gran. 
Gr. rudimentis. To this general science of 
language in its supreme form, dpyitexroviKy, 
the duty would naturally belong of investi- 
gating these cyjpara. On the other hand 
neither the word nor the thing can be shown 
to be as early as Aristotle. Neither xputixds 
nor «pive seems to be used with any special 
reference to literature : ovvévar is the word 
of Protagoras in the dialogue (339), though 
the terms may have been adopted soon after 
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Aristotle (xpituxoc are mentioned in the 
Axiochus), and though they are very applic- 
able to the dewds rept érSv as described by 
Protagoras. What right again would the 
axpoBAnpata of c. 25 have to appear in the 
Poetics? They refer it is true to the matter 
of poetry, not to the form. 

Probably if xpitixy did stand here, it was 
not limited to criticism of literature. The 
Kpi7ys In any department is the person 
properly qualified (zeradevpévos) to under- 
stand and appreciate anything that has to 
do with that subject-matter, v. Hih. i. 1094 
b 22-5 a 2, vi. 1143 a 14 and Pol. iii. 1282 a 
4. This architectonic xpitixy would provide 
rules of general application based upon a 
knowledge of such fundamental distinctions 
of thought and language as separate ed x7, 
evroly &e. Bat the dp6drns dvopdrwv that 
Protagoras wished to establish was actually 
set aside by the e6os ris AcSews, cf. 1461 a 27 
in virtue of which the expression here 
censured qrou ddcav 7 cvvyeav apBave 
(Schol. in A. 1, 1 as quoted by Vahlen). 
Hence zapa tHv tovtTwv yvaow...ovde eis Tiv 
TountiKiy emitipnia peperar «.T.r. The 
xpoBdrnpata of c. 25 on the other hand, 
being relative to the ép6drns THs wountiKns 
1460 b 14, require special knowledge and so 
fall outside of the general art of xpitixy, the 
appreciation of poems when made being a 
corollary of the art of making them. Some- 
what later xpurixos became limited to literary 
criticism, and later still became a species of 
ypappatikos, Kpiois Tov wompatwv being the 
highest office of the grammarian. It was 
however a much smaller matter than the 
acquaintance with all oyu) éemurrypn Which 
it implied for Crates Mallotes, for its chief 
function was to discover what lines were 
spurious or out of place, cf. the scholia on 
Dion. Thr. és reyvirns tis [tov wountdv] TAs 
5 ypapparids....Kplvet 0€, Ms 0d TOTEpOV adTots 
KahOs yéypartat 7) ov" GANA Tota avomoia Kat 
Tot, O0la, Kal Tota Vola TOY ToLNTOV, Kal Toto. 
yvnow, Villoison Anecdota Grueca ii. p. 175, 
ef. p. va: 

On the other hand Twining pointed out a 
passage of Aristides Quintilianus de Musica 
ii. p. 86 Meibom. which refers us to toxpicts 
for a knowledge of the cyyjpata. In that 
passage Aristides is speaking of évvovat as one 
of the four things useful 76 waidevovre did 
povorxns p. 76. After mentioning éziGera, 
peradopai x«.7.’. as means of conveying 
évvorat taken singly to the hearer, and the 
combination of the évvovar into Adyor of differ- 
ent sorts, woXurikds Te Kal dywviotiKds )( dpeArs 
Te Kal #dvs, he goes on to say that the 
oxypata such as ai rapaitices, cvyxo- 
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poets, SopOdcets, yvopodoylat, apyyyjores and 
their effect on the duvora may be learnt 
from ‘tzoxpuors, t.e. from the bodily rio. 
which accompany them xara rov ris tro- 
Kploews KaLpor. He continues with the 
statement that he has accurately treated the 
irofeces and xedadaa useful in imitation 
and narration év tO wept qomruys and 
presently passing to Aegis he begins with the 
letters. Further, in Aristotle’s own time 
the paywdds explained as well as recited, Jon 
530, and pavwdiuy was a part of droxputuxy 
ib. 536 A, ef. 1462 a 6. Again ra dvoxpitind 
include interrogation, command &e. (which 
would be accompanied by changes of the 
voice, especially important in Greek which 
modulated Sia wévre, D.H. de Comp. Verb. 
xi. p. 10), and also such features of a com- 
position as are due to its being designed for 
recitation, dovvdera ce. (1413 b 18). It is 
conceivable therefore that the architectonio 
art of acting, having to do with theory 
rather than practice (kal yap dpyiréxrwv ye 
mas OVK avTos epyaTiKds, GAAA éepyatav apxwv 
Politicus 259 E, cf. Hth. vi. 8, Pol. iii. 6), 
might consider, or even, in that age before 
grammars, did consider, the nature of those 
several ‘shapings’ of language to which 
* Acting’ had to provide appropriate comple- 
ments of gesture and modulation. Never- 
theless the statement of the text is startling, 
and really does not receive much support 
from the similar passage of Aristides which 
hardly attributes more to trdxpicis than 
power to show by the accompanying gestures 
the eifects of the cyjyuara on the mind. The 
one great argument for keeping ‘iao-’ is 
the difficulty of such a corruption, though 
it might be due to ra troxputixa in ¢. 20, 10. 

56 b 36. The Oriental text is for the 
ordinary emendation, but does not the defini- 
tion support A°? If a vowel were a 
necessary ingredient in a ‘combination’ we 
ought to have dwvyévros. Our idea of a 
syllable is due to the different definition of 
the Alexandrians (cvAAq Wis cvppdvev k.7.A. 
Dion. Th.). 

57 a 1-10. (1) svvOern appears in both defi- 
nitions according to the Oriental version. As 
dpOpoy in the time of Aristotle [Anaximenes | 
Rhet. ad Alex. 1435 b 10—a rule perhaps 
derived from Isocrates like the similar rule 
relating to ovvdecwos—included pronouns 
(apparently) as ot Tos 6 dvOpwros, T ODT OV 
t Ov avOpwrov cf. Classen p. 59—a doctrine 
retained by the Stoics, v. Priscian p. 910 
apud Cl. p. 76, the appa of one letter 6 7 
are neglected by comparison with the 
majority. So with the conjunction. Its 
insertion is therefore justifiable. 
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(2) The clause % ovre kwAve...is probably, 
as Vahlen though, a definition of such parti- 
cles as those that were later on called 
TrapaTAnpwnaticol. We must not suppose 
there is any lacuna but change zeduxviay to 
the nominative, retaining cvv-, for the term 
conjunction when applied to these particles 
marks precisely the power to combine with 
the significant words of the sentence: the 
accusative is due to assimilation. The 
examples are appropriate if read pyjv, Hrot, 
5). But the other class of particles, con- 
junctions in the primary sense, has the 
better right to precede, and we should 
accept the Arabian version so far as it goes, 
reading ovvdecpos S€ eote wv ovvern 
dons olov perv, NTOL, S€ 1) Ek TAELOVOV... POV 
then should follow 7 dwvi cuvOer) donpwos 4) 
ovre kwAver K.t.A. Omitted from its proper 
place, this clause had been inserted after 
the definition of the article (which should 
end with 7a dAAa) in the text from which 
the Arabian is derived. In other texts it 
entered before its proper place under ovv- 
Secjos, involving the interpolation 7 ¢. 4. 
after pév, nro, d¢: A° shows contamination. 

(3) ro dpis ro FEepi A° (Vahlen) vel propter 
vel dAAdé (Arabian version). wv) pla 
onpovrixy was the gloss of some critic who 
thought dpOpa significant. There seems no 
warrant for combining prepositions with the 
dp0pa, as they went with conjunctions, cf. 
Dion. Hal. p. 23 c. 22 when they were not 
given an independent place. Was the 
original example rov Ava and was this am- 
biguous word the origin of z<pé and propter, 
or is wept a remnant of wézepe ! 

As to jrot Dionysius Thrax classes it as a 
oupTArektuxds along with pév, dé, and also as 
Sualevxtixds With 7. With dipirpory ci. de- 
scription of the literal dp@pov 972 b 25 det 
dvotv Gpos, ib. is of the nature of dxaipecis, 
and duadopov Tus éoriv. 

58 a19. With the omission of 76 in MS. 
ef. Soph. Hl. 14. 2 rapa 76 ‘ rdde ’"—70 om. C. 
Bk. 

ib. doa Todtra e.g. the adverb of Top. ii. 
9. 2 Sixaiws «.7.A. a passage that explains 


Eth. v. 1. 5 ai eas dro trav troxepevov _ 


[yvwpilovrar], with which compare ovoTOLXG 
pev Ta Oia Kal 6 dikatos TH S1KaLocvvy.... 
dpolws 8é Kat TH TOUNTLKA 7) PYAGKTLKG TVTTOLXA 
éxeivou ov éotl 7. 7) hb. lov TA Dyrewa vyveias 
Kal Ta eveKTUKa eveElas: So (ib. §3) if one 
member of a ovorouxia is Shown to be good 
all the rest are thereby proved good. The 
reasoning is just the same in the Zéhics: 
ra evextixa are called Sroxeéva from their 
position in the list wrder the abstract quality 
which heads it, cf. $2 7a xara THv avTiy 


ek a 
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avotoixiay Gravta olov diKatoovvn, dikatos, 
dtkavov, dikaiws. 

57a 28. The Oriental text has ‘sicut 
vocabulum KAéwvos in eo quod dicimus 
KAéwvos ingreditur.’ leg. ev 7d “Bddit’ «is 
KXéwvos’—a Adyos that has neither ovoa nor 
pa in the strict sense, for which ef. de Int. 
2,3. The Arabian version and A° show 
similar glosses, viz. 6 KAéwv and KXéwvos. 

b 20. The present order of words is too 
harsh. We might (1) transpose and read 
pos 6 éorw avO" ob Eyer, or (2) keeping the 
present order read zpoo7iOels TO év@’ ov, Néyet 
mpos O eortw. 

58 a3. Glosses here are wdXeos and IInXéos 
<zaidds>, cf. Miiller’s Handbuch i. p. 131 
paraphrase of beginning of [liad Uy[Ayuddew| 
tH] waidt Tod [IIy]|Aéws ’AXiAAEws Tod "AXir- 
Néos. 

58 a 8-17 airév marks the change from 
évopara = onpavrixa (cf. de Int. 3. 4 7a. para 
évépard éott k.t.d.) to the strict use. 

Like this passage, Soph. HI. 14.3 declares 
the masc. and fem. terminations to be 
quite distinct, thereby excluding from the 
feminine endings all the consonants in the 
list of Dionysius Thrax (anwvépoy). 
Further in the case of two of these conso- 
nants, v and s, their peculiarly masculine 
‘character seems to have been taught by 
Protagoras, v. Soph. El. 14. 1. xodémep o II. 
edeyer ci 6 pis kal 6 wHANE appv cori and 
cf. Vubes 658 (not 4 Képdomos, 7 aAextpvar). 
Apparently the gender of the majority of 
nouns with the same termination was re- 
garded as the only gender proper to those 
nouns, a principle that excludes p from the 
neuters. 

The denial of the existence of nouns in 
-o is peculiar but supported by the omission 
of -o from neuter terminations by Dion. Th. 
who says of it only that ‘some’ add it: 
probably dAdo &e. were considered unworthy 
of distinct recognition, being only derived 
forms from dAXos &c. The omission of -a, 
if -y and -s are admitted, as neuter, is more 
difficult, for nouns like zpaypa are so very 
obvious and are as distinct from feminines 
in that letter as are neuters in -y or -s from 
the masculines. But it might be better to 
cut out -s and read ra dé peta€d cis 6 kat ¥, cf. 
Soph. El. 14. 4 b0a yap eis 76 6 Kal Ov 
rehevTa, Tatra pova oKevovs exer KAfjow TH BE 
pi) oTws Appevos 7) Ondeos, Gv Evia. hépopev Ext 
7a oxevy. The misunderstanding of o and 
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its removal after the remark that no noun 
ends in a short vowel would be very 
easy. 

In 17 perhaps we should read ¢é(¢’) for 
mevre(e) so as to include pebv. 

Over and above the omission of any ex- 
planation of kéapos( =70 oixetov = 70 éxierov, 
ef.59a5 with 1404 b 32, 1405 a 10, b 20) 
this chapter xxi. has lost a discussion of 
cvvevuptacand dépwvupiarif Simplicius is to be 
trusted. But he probably misunderstood 
the passage in the Ret, 1405 a 3 where 
rovrur at first sight includes these, but that 
passage continues rocovTw 6 év Adyw det 
padrrov piroroveicbar epi abrav dow...where 
airav plainly includes only what is useful to 
the orator, and therefore neither épovupcac 
dear to the sophist, nor cvvwvupiar useful to 
the poet. §7 is in fact a sort of note and 
does not enter into the line of argument. 

58a 27 cf.b16. The meaning of dvopa 
can be gathered from the context cf. 57 b 1 
where only the context shows that ovoya 
embraces verbs as well as nouns. 

a 29. With‘ xal ra Toatra éx Tv yAwooov 
BapBapicpds’ cf. Villoison’s Anee. Gr. ii. 
176=p. 194 of Valckenaer’s Ammonius, 


 biadéper BapBapispds codoixias OTe 7 pev 


conouia tiv taéw PBAdwrer Tod Adyou, 6 bE 
BapBapiocpos Ta ern THs AEEews. 

58 b 9. leg. & ravry 7H AcEe, cf. 1448 a 16 
for a similar corruption: év is instrumental. 
The first line is a hexameter, the second a 
pentameter. 

“Emydpnv eidov Mapabdvdde BadiLovra’ 
(so Christ) kat ‘ ovx dvrepdpevos operépov eAXe- 
Bépov.” The Arabic points to éxt xapw= 
"Exixdpyy (Marg.). It may be a son of this 
man that is ridiculed by Alexis Phaedrus 
Fr. 2. 

"Exuyapions 6 puxpos ev 7év? yépats 
odaipay éroinoey Thy TaTpwav ovotav. 


The fem. Epicharis Tac. Ann. xv. 57. 
dvrepdpevos = jealous of his madness. 

With the use of iapP. cf. Rhet. 1418 b 29 
év 76 idpBw sc. a lampoon in trochaic tetra- 
meters and the pentameter apud Thompson’s 
Phaedrus p. 118 called iambic by Hermeias. 

16. leg. 75 & dpporrdvrws sc. xpycbar: 
dpporrovros A’. The adverb is not elsewhere 
found so early but cf. 59 a5 70 éxdotTw Tov 
elpnpevuv mpetovtas xpioOa.. 


Cc. M. Mutvany. 
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NOTES ON JUVENAL. 


T. 160-161. 

Cum ueniet contra, digito compesce labellum : 
accusator erit qui uerbum dixerit ‘hic est.’ 

The reading uerbum seems to be due to the 
inferior MSS.; P has werswm according to 
Beer (Spicilegium p. 60), werwum (doubtfully) 
according to Biicheler ed. 3; p and many 
MSS. werwm ; the Vienna fragments uersu. 
With regard to the meaning of werbum, 
Mayor, after correctly explaining by ‘a 
single word,’ says that it may be used of 
more words than one ; seeming to understand 
the line ‘Say but the expression “That is 
he,” and he'll think you an informer.’ I 
doubt whether werbum can mean anything 
but ‘one word,’ and hic est, the expression 
in question, is two words. Phrases like 
‘uerba facere, fabellae Latinae ad uerbum 
expressae, pauca uerba, tribus uerbis dic, 
uno uerbo, nec unum addideris uerbum 
(Mart. 14, 217, 1), quidlibet ille facit | oranti 
nummos ut dicere possit amico | unum illud 
uerbum Gellius, Aedifico’ (Mart. 9, 46, 4) ; 
to say nothing of Cicero’s ‘uerbum uolup- 
tatis’ (Fin. 2, 23, 75), which is precisely 
equivalent to ‘uox uoluptatis’ (Fin. 2, 2,6), 
or of ‘libenter uerbo utor Catonis’ (ze. 
origines) (ep. 2, 1, 3), to which many 
examples might be added, all these seem to 
prove that uerbum means ‘one word.’ 

But even if, which I disbelieve, werbum 
here could mean ‘the expression,’ we are 
still arguing in the dark, for Beer has truly 
said (J.c.) ‘uerbum mera coniectura est.’ 
Goebel, according to Beer, approves of the 
reading of the Vienna fragments wersu, 
‘who has said in his verse hic est without 
naming him.’ But Juvenal is clearly talking 
not of verse writers, but of the great care 
one must observe when one meets a powerful 
man, 


‘cum ueniet contra, digito compesce labellum.’ 


Juvenal surely does not mean that his 
reader on confronting such a person will 
proceed to address him in verse. Beer 
himself favours Hartel’s conjecture wersus = 
‘qui secum dixerit,’ but I doubt whether 
uersus alone could bear this meaning ; 
‘uersus ad illum’ or ‘conuersus’ would be 
required. And this brings me to what I 
believe to be the true reading, which lurks 
under the corruption in P. This I conjecture 
to be auersus ‘The man who turns his back 
and says “That is the fellow,” will be re- 
garded as an informer.’ Cp. Ovid Jet. 1, 
629 

‘ante oculos lo quamuis auersus habebat. — 


III. 47. 


atque ideo nulli comes exeo tamquam 
mancus et extinctae, corpus non utile, 
dextrae. 


This punctuation of Biicheler’s is better 
than that of Mayor, who omits the commas 
after extinctae and utile, explaining eatinctae 
dextrae as a genitive of quality depending on 
corpus non utile ; but it is better to connect 
it with mancus, the construction being 
mancus et extinctae dextrae, corpus non utile. 
Then extinctae dextrae more nearly defines 
mancus. ‘1am leaving the city not in the 
train of any such like some cripple whose 
right hand is palsied, a useless trunk.’ For 
the rather awkward order in which the 
appositional clause is interposed compare 
Catull. 64, 184 


praeterea nullo litus, sola insula, tecto : 


Lucan 8, 343 
uidit ab Hyrcanis, Indoque a litore, siluis. 


Poets do not object to awkward order of 
words; see Catull. 66, 18 


non, ita me diui, vera gemunt, iuerint. 


Lucan 3, 678 
ualidos dum praebeat ictus 
sanguis et hostilem cum _ torserit, exeat, 
hastam. 


Ibid. 5, 800 


fertur ad aequoreas ac se prosternit hare- 
nas. 


PVE LISS 


Et cum mortifero prudens Veiento Catullo, 

qui numquam uisae flagrabat amore puellae, 

grande et conspicuum nostro quoque tempore 
monstrum, 

caecus adulator dirusque a ponte satelles, 

dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes 

blandaque deuexae iactaret basia raedae. 


The natural way to translate line 116 is 
‘a blind flatterer and minion of evil omen 
risen from the bridge,’ z.e. from beggary (so 
Ruperti). But this is of course impossible 
as L. Valerius Catullus Messalinus was not 
risen from beggary, but the son of the 
Valerius Catullus mentioned as ‘ consulari 
familia’ by Suetonius Calig. 36 (Borghesi). 
This difficulty has led to three conjectures, 
none, I think, satisfactory: (1) dirusque ac 
sponte satelles Valesius, in Mayor’s additional 
note ‘an illomened and voluntary minion,’ 
(2) dirus qui a ponte satelles Haupt, (3) 
dirusque repente satelles Weidner. None of 
these conjectures has commanded assent; that 
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of Haupt is too harsh metrically to be pro- 
bable, though the cautious Biicheler mentions 
it ; and I think that probably no change is 
needed. The construction appears to be 
‘dignusque dirus satelles a ponte qui mendi- 
caret ad axes.’ It is necessary to remove 
the comma after satel/es. The meaning of 
a ponte is not certain. We might perhaps 
understand it as a prepositional phrase 
equivalent to mendicus, ‘a man hailing from 
the beggar’s bridge.’ Beggars were a pro- 
minent appendage of bridges, because in 
such narrow places the charitable public is 
most easily intercepted and coerced into 
almsgiving ; as indeed is the case at Aricia 
at present. Cp. 5,8 
nulla crepido uacat ? 
tegetis pars 
dimidia breuior ? 
14, 134 


inuitatus ad haec aliquis de ponte negabit. 


T cannot understand whether Mayor intends 
to take the words thus: the expressions quot- 
ed by him from inscriptions ‘sodales aerariia 
puluinari, Philomusus sagarius a theatro’ 
seem to point this way. dA ponte might mean 
‘coming from the bridge (hailing from),’ like 
‘Turnus ab Aricia’ (Liv. 1, 50, 3), ‘uictor 
ab Oechalia’ (Ov. M. 9, 136), ‘pastor ab 
Amphryso’ (Verg. Geor. 3, 2). Compare 
Cie. p. Mur. § 63 ‘nostri illi a Platone et 
Aristotele aiunt’: Zusc. 2, 3, § 7 ‘quid sen- 
tiant ei qui sunt ab ea disciplina.’ But I 
think it is simpler to understand by pons 
the celebrated causeway seven hundred feet in 
length and about forty in width by which 
the Appia Via was carried across the foot of 
the valley below Aricia, skirting the town, 
and ascending the hill opposite Genzano, 
Translate then: ‘ And cautious Veiento and 
deadly Catullus as well, mad with love for a 
girl he never had seen, a dire and special 
horror even in this age of ours, a_ blind 
flatterer and worthy the ill-omened minion 
from the causeway (or ‘as a beggar’) to ask 
alms at the wheels of the carriages journey- 
ing by Aricia and blow servile kisses to the 
trap speeding down the hill.’ The carriage 
is journeying from Puteoli to Rome. 

I have one further suggestion to make. 
The sense would be much simplified if we 
transposed dirus and dignus, reading : 
caecus adulator dignusque a ponte, satelles 
dirus, Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes. 


VIL. 222. cede, Palaemon,... 
dummodo non pereat mediae quod noctis ab 
hora 
sedisti, qua nemo faber, qua nemo sederet 
qui docet obliquo lanam deducere ferro. 


nusquam pons et 
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It is true that the schoolboys in Ovid and 
Martial started work betimes: Ov. Am. 
1, 13, 17 (addressing night) 


tu pueros somno fraudas,tradisque magistris, 
ut subeant tenerae uerbera saeua manus, 


Mart. 9, 68, 3 (of a schoolmaster) 


nondum cristati rupere silentia galli, 
murmure iam saeuo uerberibusque tonas, 


Still I can hardly believe that the school- 
master began his lessons at midnight. It is 
more probable that Juvenal’s boys sat up 
working till midnight, than that they got up 
and began their daily routine at midnight. 
Thus Lam inclined to read mediae quod noctis 
ad horam, and the fact that oram is the 
reading of P seems to favour this change. 


VIII. 4-8. 


Et Curios iam dimidios umerosque minorem 

Coruinum et Galbam auriculis nasoque 
carentem, 

quis fructus generis tabula iactare capaci 

Coruinum posthac multa contingere uirga 

fumosos equitum cum dictatore magistros. 


Here line 7 is bracketed by Mayor after 
Jahn. The arguments against the line are 
that (1) it is omitted in most MSS. : (2) the 
meaning of wirga is obscure : (3) the meaning 
of posthac is difficult: (4) Corwinum in line 
7 is awkward coming so soon after Coruinum 
in line 5. I consider these objections in 
order. 

(1) Though most MSS. omit the line, it 
is found in P, our best authority, and a few 
others. Consequently what is indicated is 
that the majority of our MSS. are derived 
from an archetype in which, for some reason 
or other, this line has dropped out ; not that 
the line is not genuine. 

(2) The meaning of wirga has been much 
discussed. But it seems quite natural to 
understand it of the lictor’s rod, so that 
multa wirga = multis consulibus ‘through 
many consuls.’ So Schol. ‘ multis fascibus, 
dignitate.’ For the singular cp. 1, 120 
‘densissima centum quadrantes lectica petit’ : 
4, 47 ‘cum plena et litora multo delatore 
forent.’ In 1, 23 wirga means a lictor’s 
rod : 

praecedant ipsas illi te consule uirgas, 
and 136 

si frangis uirgas sociorum in sanguine. 
So Liv. 22, 27, 3 ‘in qua (ciuitate) magistri 
equitum uirgas ac secures dictatoris tremere 
atque horrere soliti sunt,’ Ov. 7rist. 5, 
6, 31 
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ceditur et caecis et quos praetexta uerendos 

uirgaque cum uerbis imperiosa facit. 
‘We make room both for the blind and for 
those for whom their purple robe and rods 
of empire and cries of their attendants 
ensure respect.’ Mart. 11, 98, 14 


non consulatus ipse, non tribunatus 
seniue fasces, nee superba clamosi 
lictoris abigit uirga basiatorem. 
The views that wi7ga means a branch con- 
necting the different imagines, or a stick 
with which the proprietor shows them, and 
points to them, may safely be dismissed. 

(3) The word posthac is certainly unsatis- 
factory. ‘The required meaning is ‘next’ ; 
but posthac can only mean ‘ henceforward.’ 
Withof conjectured posse ac ; Weidner reads 
post haec ‘after that,’ next ; but the neuter 
plural seems out of place in connexion with 
a series of masculine heroes of strong per- 
sonality, Aemilius, Curius, Corvinus, Galba. 
Therefore I propose post hune ‘next to him.’ 

(4) It is hardly possible that Coruinwm 
can be right ; rather the word has crept in 
from line 5,which also begins with Coruinum. 
It follows that Coruwinum has supplanted 
some other proper name ; and we may well 
suspect that this name is Mabricium, which 
appears in some inferior MSS. It is strange 
how proper names are often preserved more 
correctly in quite inferior MSS. than in 
those of the better class. Fabricius is men- 
tioned elsewhere in Juvenal in connexions 
like the present: see 2, 154 


Curius quid sentit et ambo 
Scipiadae, quid Fabricius manesque Camilli? 


a ee | 

cum tremerent autem Fabios durumque 
Catonem 

et Scauros et Fabricium. 


Fabricus also appears in Verg. Aen. 6, 844 

in a similar catalogue of worthies: 

quis te, magne Cato, tacitum aut te, Cosse, 
relinquat ? 

quis Gracchi genus aut geminos, duo fulmina 
belli, 

Scipiadas, cladem Libyae, paruoque potentem 

Fabricium uel te sulco, Serrane, serentem ? 

See also Martial 7, 68, 4 

haec ego uel Curio Fabricioque legam. 
9, 28, 4 


qui spectatorem potui fecisse Catonem, 
soluere qui Curios Fabriciosque graues. 


11, 1656 
sis grauior Curio Fabricioque licet. 
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Luean 10, 152 

pone duces priscos et nomina pauperis aeui, 
Fabricios Curiosqte graues. 

Fabricius is noticed as a rhetorical common- 
place by Seneca Conirow. 2, 1, 8, Therefore 
I prefer to accept fabrictwm rather than 
Weidner’s conjecture Aruinam, based on 
Liv. 8, 38, 1 where an A. Cornelius Aruina 
is mentioned as a dictator. ‘The error was 
due to the eye of the scribe wandering from 
line 7 to line 5. 


VIII. 159-161. 


obuius adsiduo Syrophoenix unctus amomo 
eurrit, Idumaeae Syrophoenix incola portae 
hospitis adfectu dominum regemque salutat. 


The meaning of Jdumaeae Syrophoenix in- 
cola portae has been much debated. There is 
little to be said for the surmise that Jdumaea 
porta was a pass from Syria into Edom other- 
wise unknown. It is more likely that 
Idumaea porta is a name, not necessarily the 
correct but rather a mere poet’s name, for 
one of the gates of Rome. Weidner points 
out that Idumaeus sometimes means Jewish : 
the Roman poets were not precise in their 
geographical terms. , He quotes Mart. 2, 2, 5 


frater Idumaeos meruit cum patre trium- 
phos 

referring to Titus’ ‘ triumphs over the Jews.’ 

Further if we compare Lucan 3, 216 


Gazaque et arbusta palmarum diues Idume: 


Stat. Szlw. 5, 2, 139 
‘non sibi felices siluas ponentis Idumes : 


Sil. Ital. 3, 600 
palmiferamque senex bello domitabit Idy- 
men : 


7, 456 uictoria nostra 
Cypron Idumaeas referat de Pallade palmas : 
with Plin. WV. H. 13, 4, 6 ‘Iudaea vero 
incluta est uel magis palmis’: it appears 
that by the palms of Idumaea the poets 
mean the palms of Palestine.’ We may then 
suppose that Jdumaea porta signifies the — 
Jewish gate, the gate at the Jewish quarter _ 
of the city. Now in 3, 14 the Jews are 
said to live near the Capena porta ; and I 
think that gate may well be intended by 
Juvenal here under this name. ‘The 
Idumaea porta can hardly be Trajan’s arch 
in the Forum, as a Jewish tavern-keeper 
would not be likely to be located in the 
Forum. 


XI. 106. 


ac nudam efligiem clipeo uenientis et hasta 
pendentisque dei perituro ostenderet hosti. 
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Tt appears to me impossible that clipeo 
uenientis et hasta can mean ‘coming with 
shield and spear,’ an ablative of accompani- 
ment (Munro). This would require cum ; 
and Verg. ec. 10, 24 


uenit et agresti capitis Siluanus honore, 


quoted in Mayor’s note, is no parallel, as there 
the adjective agresti in agreement makes all 
the difference, and the abl. is abl. of descrip- 
tion constructed with Si/wanus; ‘there 
arrived too Silvanus with rustic adornment 
on his head.’ See Madvig Lat. Gram. 257, 
obs. 4. It might at first sight be thought 
that Plaut. rudens 910 is a parallel : 


quom med ex suis pulchre ornatum expe- 
diuit 

templis redducem, pluruma praeda onustum 

salute horiae : 


‘Now that Neptune has got me clear and 
brought me back from his quarters beauti- 
fully equipped, and laden with rich booty 
with my boat safe.’ Sonnenschein explains 
‘salute horiae=cum salute horiae or salua 
horia.’ But this is surely incorrect: the 
ablative is instrumental and means ‘ through 
the safety of my boat, through my boat 
having been preserved.’ 
243 might be fancied to favour the above 
interpretation : 
et quae fortuna deorum 
inuidia caeca bellorum nocte tulisset, 
fecit monstra fides : 


‘and plighted faith committed atrocities 
which chance might have brought to pass in 
the blind obscurity of warfare bringing 
odium on the gods.’ But here deorwm 
inuidia is not an abl. of accompaniment : 
but rather an abl. of circumstance like 
‘nomine neglegentiae, iniussu imperatoris’ 
ete. quoted by Roby Lat. Gram. 1244, 
1246. 

Now many MSS., including the second 
hand of P, have fulgentis for wenientis, 
which led Dr. Merry (Class. Rev. ii. 85) to 
propose the ingenious conjecture chipeoque 
nitentis. ‘Fulgentis’ he thinks was a gloss 
on ‘nitentis’; and he urges that if the line 


HORACE, 


debemur morti nos nostraque : sive receptus 
terra Neptunus classes aquilonibus arcet, 
regis opus, sterilisque diu palus aptaque remis 
vicinas urbes alit et grave sentit aratrum. 
(Munro’s text). 


Again Lucan 4, 
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were set up in uncials clipeo uenientis and 
clipeoque nitentis might easily be confused. 
But I think he has failed to notice that the 
verb nitere is too weak to be used of the 
glittering arms of the god of war. It means 
‘to glisten’ rather in the sense of to be neat, 
tidy, spruce: e.g. 7, 181 ‘ namque hic mundae 
nitet ungula mulae’ ‘for here his mule is 
clean and dapper its hoof’: 12, 88 ‘ fragili 
simulacra nitentia cera’ ‘the statues of the 
lares glistening with their coating of crum- 
bling wax’: 12, 91 ‘cuncta nitent’ ‘ every- 
thing looks its best’: 15, 4 ‘effigies sacri 
nitet aurea cercopitheci’ ‘the golden statue 
of the holy long-tailed ape glitters’ (but this 
line is contemptuous). Cp. 3, 157 ‘nitidi 
praeconis filius’ ‘the son of the sleek 
auctioneer.’ It is true that nitere is often 
used of the lustre of the moon and stars: 
but that is different from the glory of the 
god of war’s shining arms, for which it seems 
too weak a word. Nor could Ovid’s ‘aera 
nitent usu’ (Am. 1, 8,51) be used to support 
such a meaning of nitere, as the meaning 
is ‘bronze keeps bright from use’: it does 
not grow rusty. Therefore I am afraid the 
emendation cannot be accepted. I believe 
the text to be sound, and suggest to construct 
clipeo et hasta with nudam ‘ bare in respect 
of shield and spear’: ¢.e. without shield and 
spear, This exactly agrees with Ovid's 
account of Mars appearing to Rhea Silvia, 
Fast. 3,1 


Bellice, depositis clipeo paulisper et hasta, 


Mars, ades et nitidas casside solue 
comas.... 

tune quoque inermis eras, cum te Romana 
sacerdos 


cepit, ut huic urbi semina digna dares. 


The construction will be parallel to 10, 135 
‘curtum temone iugum’‘ a yoke docked in 
respect of its pole.’ (It is fair to notice that 
the usual designs represent Mars visiting 
Rhea Silvia with shield and spear; see 
Baumeister II. 886, Duruy, History of Rome, 
Bybee ty.) 
8. G. Owen. 


A, P. 63-6. 


No variation is shown by the MSS. except 
between ‘ve’ and ‘que’ after ‘ sterilis,’ and 
between ‘acta’ and ‘apta’ in I. 65. ‘ palus’ 
was read by Servius, and the iis justified by 
him (on dem. vi. 107 ; also De Finalibus. 
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Keil iv. p. 452); also by Priscian (Keil 
vi. 82). 

Can the line stand, or how long must we 
say with Bentley ‘gravat profecto Flacci 
manes sceleratus hic versiculus ’ 4 

Bentley’s ‘ palus prius’ is not very helpful, 
nor any other recorded suggestion. The 
most important is the transposition ‘palus 
diu’ printed by Gesner and approved by 
Lachmann, and conjectured independently 
by that excellent Horatian scholar the late 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth (Conjectural 
Emendations p. 28). For objections to it see 
Keller and Holder’s note and K.’s Epile- 
gomena. 

Metre apart, the line as it stands is 
somewhat flat. A ‘ palus’ is nothing if not 
‘sterilis,’ and is as a matter of course ‘apta 
remis.’ 

If ‘palus is wrong, may I suggest for 
consideration a substitute—‘ seges’ 1 ‘ Ster- 
ilis seges’ would then be a paradoxical term, 
an oxymoron, meaning ‘a cornfield which 
bore no corn’; ‘palus’ was an inevitable 
gloss, which in transcription might easily 
replace the word which it explained. I 
would submit the following considerations :— 

(1) ‘Sterilis seges’ is something of a fixed 
expression : cp. Martial v. 45 

Non reddet sterilis semina iacta seges— 
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and, in earlier Latin, a fragment of the 
Andromeda of Accius quoted by Nonius 
Marcellus (p. 458 ed. Quicherat) ‘quod 
beneficium haud sterili in segete, rex, te 
obsesse intelliges’; also Kur. Here. #. 369 


, 
pakpal 7 apovpar Tedlwv akapTro. 


(2) Horace is full of echoes of older Latin 
poets. 

(3) A gloss may creep into the text, as in 
H. Sat. i. 1, 54 the Queen’s College MS. has 
‘Ut uini sisit liquidi non amplius urna ;’ and 
this might happen in an early as well as in 
a later stage of transmission. 

(4) The admission of ‘palus ’ seems to give 
point and balance : the barren cornfield feeds 
cities, the cornfield worked by oars feels the 
weight of the plough. 

May I add, though I doubt whether this 
adds to my case, that ‘seges’ was suggested 
to me by Ovid M. i. 293—6% Ovid wrote 
with C. i. 2,9 in his mind; also, I think, 
with this passage of the A. P.; and the 
word ‘segetes,’ though not used in the 
same sense as ‘seges,’ if Horace wrote it 
here, may possibly have come the more 
readily to his pen because he remembered 
‘seges’ in Horace. 

A. O. PRicKaRrD. 





HERODAS. 


i. 45.—I suspect the purport to be ré6vyKev- 
ov pu pndé eis avaotyoy OY ov TOV Gavovta 
(reOveGra) pyde cis dvaoTioy, as e.g. Libanius, 
Epist. 285, od yap avOpwrov pev teOvedra ovK 
ay dvaotice<a>s Horep ev pious. The phrase 
indeed is frequent (Soph. £/. 137, fr. 513, 
Eur. H. F. 715-7, ete.), first in Homer, 
Q 551, which is quoted as proverbial by 
Procopius, /pist. 101. 

vi. 34.—_The construction, which has not 
hitherto been explained, I believe to be 
‘independent p7 with the subjunctive’: 
T—P MH) doxéw, péelov pev 7 yvvy (or diKn) 
ypvéw,...to whom—I may, T am afraid, talk 


bigger than...’ an idiom which Prof. Good- 
win, who discusses it fully (Moods and 
Tenses, § 265 and Appendix IT.), concludes 
to have been colloquial. It has been obscured 
here by the parenthetical doxéw. 

vi. 102.—WPNIOQAFPEYTAI or WP- 
NIOOKAENTAL. 

vii. 105.—d¢ép’ etAaBot <ai> tov TpLdv 
[ya] dotvar ‘take care you don’t give them 
away to one of these three women’ (Hekate, 
Artakene, Eueteris): 7.e. if you hesitate to 
buy, one of these is very likely to antici- 
pate you. WALTER HEADLAM. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE STUDENT'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 


Tx an announcement of this latest addition 
to Mr. Murray’s well-known series of 
historical hand-books special attention was 
called to the illustrations. Perhaps there- 
fore it may be not out of place to examine 


them somewhat in detail. They fall into 
two categories: (1) photogravures, forty- 
one in number; (2) wood-cuts, thirty-three 
in number, mostly, if not all, reproduc- 
tions of old cuts from the Dictionary of 
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Antiquities, the Student's Ilistory of Rome, 


the Smaller History of Lome and other 


works. Now, to deal with these latter first, 
there is of course no objection to the use of 
old illustrations provided they are, firstly, 
good in themselves, and, secondly, suitable 
to the text which they are meant to 
illustrate. Unfortunately in the great 
majority of the illustrations before us 
neither of these conditions is satisfied. 
Hardly one has any artistic merit, while a 
large number have no interest or signifi- 
cance in their present connexion. For 
instance, what interest will the ordinary 
student of Roman history find in the 
Trophies of Augustus, a cut which has 
already done duty not only in the Dictionary 


of Antiquities but in the Smaller History of 


Rome, or in the apocryphal Tomb of Virgil, 
or in the so-called arch of Drusus? The 
bare outlines of the arch of Titus, and of 
those at Aosta and Rimini are all very well 
in a special article on arches, but they are 
quite out of place as illustrations to a 
history. The absurd cut which represents 
the method of raising wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre should not have gone further 
than the Dictionary of Antiquities. The 
figure, entitled Livia, may be perfectly 
suitable as an illustration of a palla, but it 
gives no idea of Livia, especially as the 
original almost certainly does not represent 
Livia. The heads of Agrippa and Tiberius 
are practically useless, and the same remark 
applies to those of Maecenas and Sabina 
with the additional one that their attribution 
is very doubtful. Wood-cutting, in fact, is 
not a sufficiently faithful process to be of 
any service in the reproduction of portraits. 
For this reason the coins of Augustus, 
Drusus and Antoninus Pius are unsatisfac- 
tory, and it is difficult to see what interest 
a coin representing the Marcellus of the 
second Punic War has in connexion with 
the son-in-law of Augustus. The description 
of the Sainte-Chapelle cameo as the ‘ Triumph 
of Tiberius’ is puzzling. If there is one 
thing certain about the cameo, it is that. it 
has nothing to do with a triumph. 

On the other hand the photogravures are 
most satisfactory as reproductions, and on 
the whole pleasant to the eye. The only 
exceptions are the coins, especially the 
denarii, which are somewhat blurred and 
indistinct. I would cali special attention to 
the Roman arch at Lincoln, the aqueduct 
at Nismes, the Temples of Venus and Rome 
and of Mars Ultor,and the bas-relief, from the 
Capitol, of the triumph of Marcus Aurelius. 
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It is a commendable feature that the busts 
in the British Museum have been largely 
drawn upon. The ‘ Burke’ Augustus, the 
Trajan, the Hadrian, the Antoninus Pius, 
are all admirable, but there is no authority 
for the Otho. I cannot think that either the 
Nero or the Titus are characteristic like- 
nesses of those emperors. Among the busts 
from other museums there are too many 
unauthentic and doubtful ones. The seated 
statue in the Capitol with hair dressed in 
the style of Trajan’s times is most certainly 
not the elder Agrippina, who is represented 
in the bust from the same museum here 
wrongly attributed tothe younger Agrippina. 
The Antonia from the Louvre bears some 
resemblance to the coins, but the attribution 
is far too uncertain for it to find a place 
here. The Viteilius from Vienna is almost 
certainly modern and_ bears little resem- 
blance to the coins. The ugly bust in the 
Capitol, which is attributed to Messalina on 
no authority, is still more out of place. The 
attribution of the so-called Livia, found at 
Pompeii and now at Naples, has been 
generally abandoned. The Brunswick 
Claudius, of which there is a cast in the 
South Kensington Museum, would have 
been preferable to the head of the Vatican 
statue which has an odd look without its 
body. Gaius is inadequately represented by 
the Paris cameo, in which he is strongly 
idealized ; either of the Capitol busts would 
have been better. There should have been 
a photogravure of one of the Tiberius busts 
or statues instead of the wretched wood-cut, 
and the Germanicus from the Louvre should 
have been substituted for the cameo of his 
apotheosis ; and surely there are enough 
Roman remains in this country to have 
furnished two more suitable illustrations to 
a chapter on the conquest of Britain than 
this apotheosis of Germanicus | and a 
wrongly-attributed bust of Messalina. 

It may be thought [ am asking too much 
from a book which is published at seven 
shillings and sixpence. If half the illustra- 
tions had been omitted there would have 
been no ground for complaint. But so much 
is now done not only abroad but also in this 
country—witness the admirable illustra- 
tions to Ciardiner’s and J. R. Green’s 
histories of England—in the way of illus- 
trating historical works that one has a right 
to judge by a high standard, and the first 
requirement of such a standard is that the 
illustrations should be beyond all question 


what they pretend to be. 
Arruur TILLey. 
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COLLATION OF THE MADRID MS. OF MANILIUS (M. 31 BIBL. NAZION.) 
WITH THE TEXT OF JACOB, BERLIN, 1846. 


(Continued from page 358.) 


[For a detailed account and criticism of 
the Madrid MS. I may refer to my article 
in Hermathena xix. pp. 161-186 (1893),— 
R. E.] 


Book ITI. 
(Fol. 11°]—1 Caximus 3 Hectoreum- 
t 
que facit tutamque s. h. troyan 3 quod 


5 gemmata per agmina ponto 6 capi- 
tisque 7 patriaque petente ic 


Omnia peruolitans (first two words of v. 82) 
ri 
8 Dum dabit tunisque (ri coeval) 
c 
profusus 9 latites (c coeval) duxit 10 
u 


Amnemque m. pr. changed to Arnnemque 


(t Arnuemque) intenues ded. 12 
dnmque potentis 13 cahos 14 corpus 
15 iuuisse cunabula magni 16 as Jac. 


n 


17 bachum 18 uniuerso rumina (n coeval) 


Cc 
19 rogarit (ce coeval) 
colles bachus 21 quod bachus 
utruque 22 uagis et ultra marg. 
dulcia 23 saclataque rumina nimphis 
28 Parsi et andromede (in the left margin 
*Pars) 29 Soluentemque 32 


20 Miliciamque 


lic. 32 
ErigonenY (an inverted comma added to last 
stroke of m‘) 35 Ceteragque ex 38 
Terraque coposuit caelumque dependet 39 
pecorum ritus et pana 41 per quod 
42 Rura serit dulcis auras 43 uolucres 
hae 44 uenenato sanguis 45 suam 
46 inmensum tartara nacta 49 docta® 


52 aduota 53 queramus 
54 murmura nautri 55 gus- 
56 aetherio foebus liberaueri 
56 nec aetherio foebus liberauerit 


50 helicones 
rorantis 
tarunt 


J 
57 Nostra (the ) has been scratched through) 


un 


nulli natum 58 uolaui 59 »udas 
(sic) (™ perhaps later) 64 first letter 
of unus has been altered into v 65 


partes aeque inriget orbem (through ae a 
stroke) 68 inp. 70 ambitis 71 
Hereretque regeret 73 rursumque 
74 aetherea 76 fontis V7 Pars s. 
partis 78 nude nec sidera orbis 79 
maiusue minusque (ew munusque) 83 aeter- 
nis 84 stimara (r somewhat obscured) 
85 uita ac 87 Nec munus est quer. 

temptat arua 89 monet a terra inm, 


90 sidera 91 tenent diuiso re 
cessum 92 spacium vuoluntatem 
93 Sic submersa 94 uarian 95 Et 
tum mutantur 96 sic reddes! ee (sic) 
curribus 97 hisdem repperis relin- 
quis 98 refert constans 100 ig- 
nata 104 hiems 106 Eximum 107 


108 Descendit 
109 Mitte 
112 auctores 


uolucrem om. que 
habitet seque ipse requiret 
110 Infidos 111 Mitto 


summam 114 Materieque datum? est 
115 possit munera noscet 116 
nisiipsa pars deorum est 117 cdnexi 

parentis 118 flamea tecta 120 as 
Jac. 121 augusto 122 animi 125 
rerum 126 prima 127 mutum pren- 
dere 128 as Jac. 129 as Jac. 130 
pontusque 131) umquain 132 se- 
cunda ac ueris cred. causis 134 
faciat ratum 155 fortis 156 flatum 
137 quondam 139 Vbera tam currus 
non o. illis 140 Nec partim 141 
nascenda rexantibus 143 Vt 
quibus meatis 144 est om. 145 
fluit 146 luxum 147 aduersa per 


aures 148 Affectum After 150 Qvar 
SIGNA MASCVLINA SINT QVE FEMIMN ET QVE 
HVMANA 151 Et primum 153 Certus 
in aduersus 156 moris 158 forte 

After 158 QVE SIGNA DUPLICIA SINT ET QVE 
BIFORMIA 159  potentis 160  addet 
161 qui sunt 166 sedetum natura 
e notanda est (sic) 168 nichil exter- 
minantur 169 dolens 170 commissis 
171 Vt quae Capricornus intentum qui d. 
a. 172 hominis® sed nulla priori 173 
est om. discrimine 174 gemini duo 
sint dupla ue 175 erigore 176 Nec 
facie ratio duplex estas 178 Ide. 


pecedunt 180 Quod duplices retinet~ 
conexo 181 Vt quod frs 182 E 
geminis The word which ends the line is 


doubtful ; the last three letters are certainly 
ris: the whole is thus, jcyif: the dots seem 


coeval. (Probably niris or uiris) 184 
colorem 185 uires 186 Aeratis par 
est p. Ss. u. parti 187 Nec iam 189 


190 hominis fera 
191 nunciaque 192 


mollis sibi uendicat arcus 
ergo m. ferentem 


1 T am not sure of this word. 
2 datum was conjectured by Bentley. 
3 So Scaliger conjectured. 
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munit 193 inchoat 194 Cum sola e 
stequoreis (sic) reuoluans (sic) 195 coeunt 
cum uernis! roboris umbres 196 sursum 
oris then QVEA SINT ADVERSA 197 Quod 
t. s. n. s. quod inucta repugna 198 
aspicet aurum 199 After Cluni, the 
original writing has been replaced by a 
miniated bus; of the underlying thick letters 
the last two were os. Cluni looks more like 
Clum 201 Ne sola adu. 202 
Est. adt. After this v. QYAE NOCTVRNA 
AVT DIVRNA HABEANTVR 203 pretereant 


205 peragencia sorte 207 cernis 209 
illa pars mundi natura sacrata est 210 
attribuit partes satione parentum 211 


Sagittarii 213 Nune pisces cancer et 
cancriscorpion ictu 214 diuesa 216 
nec nD. cons. nec 220 a libra 221 
placet mascula om. 222 Feminea 
inn. After 222 QvVAE HYMIDA AVT TERRENA 
AVT COMVNIA 223 Quid 224 scopu- 
losus inundys (sic) 225 gaudentes in- 
aequore 228 posidque diuorum 229 
scorpius 231 Ambiguis 232 Parsque 
marina tutens f, s. aquari 253 atque ill 
de genere mixta Then QVAE FACVNDA 
HABEANTUR 254 anucil m. pr., animum a 
corrector in the right margin 235 creatu 
236 propriae 237 Scorpios 238 similis 
239 et fundit 240 ui/tque (over the 
erased letter c has been written later) 
mixtu 241 Equicreteo 242 eq. tempora 
243 Et genuos taurum pari Then QvAE 
SINT CVRRENTIA AVT RECIA2 244 cOmenta 
uocasse 246 arquitenens 247 librantur 
After 248 QVAE SEDENTIA AVT IACENTIA 
249 Vel quae 251 as Jae. 252 con- 
tractus 253 Contraiacet 254 Scorpios 
incumbens planus (u seems a little like o) 
sub corpore After 255 QVAE SINT DEBILTA 


256 sollerti 259 pde cancri 260 
urium 261 nostro 262 pacientur 
263 pendefat 264 formantur After 
264 QVAE VERNA - ESTIVALIA - AVTVNALIA 
- HIEMALIA 267 uir 268 in partis 

terre After 269 QvaE CAVTA ET 


EORVM DEXTRA aut SINISTRA 272 aliis alie 
274 In tris aequalis 276 as Jac. 277 
partitus * 279 Laniger et 280 
sagittarii conspicit 281 capricono 
283 tortis desunt quae 284 dextris seu 
eusa 286 Dexter 287 at hue for at 
quae 289 uirgola 290 Haec ta fer 
libram capricornus et illum (sic, a larger 
space than usual between Haec ta) 291 
Conspicit hine aries atque ipsum a p. equis 


1 So Scaliger : wer tune or uer tus most MSS. 
2 A mistake for RECTA. 
3 Jacob’s MSS. have partitur. 


Scaliger conj. 
partitus. 
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292 Cancer et hunc 294 Scilicet 295 
Terraque quadrate fringere After 296 
DE MENSVRA EORVM SIGNILITER ATQVE PARTI- 
LITER:— 298 ut om. 304 fuerunt natis 
506 poter nomina seruent 307 
tricente 308 Et tune uicine 510 In 
tris preducti 312 pars a patre 313 
Quot quamuis duo sunt a dri mentibus 
314 laem primamque 315 numeri- 
que 316 quinagenasimplebt 317 finisque 
319 partis 321 Quod cum 322 Ter 
tringinta q. partes 323 Et uenit 
325 facit suma 326 subiunctis prima 
328 Tringinta deerit 329 tputet 
330 asJac. 331 trigona 352 quaterna 


334 paribus faribas facies (sic) 337 
eunctis 338 signaret 339 tecta 341 
adfectus 342 trigonis 343, 4 as Jac. 


345 Concensum s. uecum suntforteq. 346 
Continua 347 partis 348 Detraetetque 
349 tris efficiet nunc quatuor 350 iuuet 

procede 351 mumis(?) 352 maior 
uis 353 quadratis 304 subm. 355 
caeloque credit 356 propius intras (sie) 
357 Aeraque ineffectum dimittit. Then 
DE SIGNIS EXAGONIS 358 Diuiaque 359 
augusto (I think) 361 Nam cum praedales 
formantur singula limes 361 anf. curuan- 
tur 365 regentem 366 aduersaque 
367 sunt qua 368 Alterius et per 
369 preteras 370 similis incirculus 


illis 371 nemis inclinata cue limisque 
uidentur 374 ctluerso 375 Et quia 
succedit conuexo linea caelo 377 uagantur 


378 tenuis uires 379 foebus 380 quod 
euntibus 381 cakera (sic) 382 se 
Giungunt 383 Sic quicquam alterius 


384 iacent generis sub legibus a. After 
384 DE INCONIVNCTIS SIGNIS ET QVAE SEXTO 
LOCO SINT 385 herentibus 386 con- 
sensus habet quia uisus adeptus 387 
Inseducta 388 conexa 390 non nulla 
391 S. quoque nonnullas 392 pars non 
dieitur ducitur (sic) 393 signa ferunt 
mediis submota quaternis 394 ads. 
Then DE CONTRARIIS SIGNIS 395 Atque ea 
diuersis e partibus 396 aduersos 397 
manet 398 subm. 399 Et longo 
Nunc phoebo stellis nunc et ditantibus istas 
402 contria 406 Erigone 407 Scorpios 
408 cadet arquitenens 409 Obseruant 
410 aduersus 412 Et genera exemplis 
413 Mascula si paribus suorum est 
417 repugnat 419 Huic 420 Hine 
undusque in collibus 421 Aestiuo- 
que dies aequant 422 discordat et annum 


423 Ne mirere mea 424 Ad 425 
aut tumno 426 hoe 427 parest 
xquatis (?) 429 medis 431 infestos 


After 432 svB CVIVS DEI 
FF 2 


decernent s. bello 
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IVTELA QVEQVE SIGNA SINT 433 anim 


aduersis 435 que quique 436 magnis 
440 Cilleniae 441 regis 443 mauortis 
scorpios 444 patris 445 augusta 


446 aduerso inuouis (?) a. astrum = est 
448 monrta (sic) futuri 449 fers stellas 


curret 450 pkes 452 Exen 
quen (sic) fidem After this v. QuE 
MEMBRA + HVMANA - CVIQE + SIGNO - AD- 
TRIBVTA + SINT 454 inproprias 
figuris 455 praecipua 456 as Jae. 
457 Sortitur sensusque collo 458 eq. 
459 conexa humeris 460 crancro 461 
sorte 462 reget scorpios 462 
Inperat et After 465 sIGNoRUM + COM- 
MERTIA AVDITYS - VISVS MORES 
ODIA :— 469 ueger 470 In semay (sic) 
471 nowu quam 473 gerant 474 
Vtrique trisorti 476 Adf. dius diuisit 


(sic) 479 possint 486 Audit silibramque 
488 Fulgentis uidet atque audit p. s. pisces 
489 mens sic quondam 490 as Jac. 
491 Indictusque ioui (om. est) 493 ipso 
495 In 


sanimum 494 condito rastro 

semet uertitur oculis in muta tendunt 
496 Adleo 498 Centaurus geminos et 
Capricorni d. a. 500 sagitifero 505 
sinum 507 erigonen (sic) 509 cum 
511 Adundus aurum 513 arrem 
514 Dixere adt. 515 cum s. fnxzi 
finxit (sic) 516 census 517 alius 
aliosque 518 ducuntur 519 as Jace. 


520 meant etiam trig. 521 as Jac. 
523 arquit 524 om. 528 Quoque 
530 et is written unusually as in semet 470 
535 Centaurus ergo recedit 534 hominis 
uictus quod mirer ab illis 535 Nascenti 
libre s. p. trigono 541 gentis natis 


542 Et libra (cett. om.) 543 In 
partes nato 9544 et que dat scorpius acer 
545 atque hos 547 semina 550 rapi- 
dique 551 Hostis sed totidem b. s. 
astris 552 Ktrigone taurumque timet 
geminumque sub arcu 553 rigentem 
554,5 as Jac. 556 Quique trigonum 


557 as Jac. 559 Et rigone lbramque 


fugit 560 sagittarii 561 libraque et 
uirgine et urna 562 uolent natura et lege 
iubente 565 Inpugnam nemeus 567 
Pisces urguet 569 sagittarii de- 


scendunt sidera nuiti 571 generet 574 


quicuque (through — a long slanting stroke 
?) 575,6as Jac. 577 phoebus 578 
aduersi signis ¢. trigona 580 totque 
modis quociens 581 exemet 584 leuis 


per 586 as Jae. 587 Optanitque 
rerum sponso 588 Sponsoremque reum 
timuitue 589-590 as Jae. 591 Cum 
quevat, 592 mores 593 Quaque 594 


sepulchra 595 Imposuit relinguit 596 
urbes 598 Insidias (m. pr., que inserted 
afterwards) fori caedes in 599 erassantem 
600 In populos — scelus habundant 
602 Seuit nequicies 604 pars et 605 


pacisque 607 forte 608 dinoscere 
610 Lanigerum partus 611 est tamen est 
615 constant 619 lanigeri partus 620 
Non parcet gerit 621 ueritas 

magis pro tempore cogit 622 as Jac. 
623 nemee 624 as Jac. querella 
629 et quos dat 630 inmob. 631 om 
633 Scorpios et cancer m! fraterna 634 
Kxemet 635 C. illis sepe et s. a. 636 


Scorpius aspergit nominea mici 637 
assuntadsunt 640 tecteque 641 e signis 
642 genin /or geniti 644 inest 648 
secant 649 deterit 650 iras hue acta 
651 surgatue eade subeat ue cadat (sic) 
654 quoque 656 Quattuor aequali 658 
baceumque ministrans 659 genitusque 
ad f, piscis 660 codnexa 661 quemque 
662 iuuenis 663 uno corpore textum 
665 ne cingitur ulli 666 corpore 667 
Scorpius 668 queciique manent quadrata 
condita templa 671 adfines graul- 
busque After 672 M has 677 Lon- 
gior maius 678 tribus mensis 
679 mutantes 680 animis herentir 
681 Atque i. ex longo c. submota recessii 
683 possunt 684, 5,6 as Jac. Then 673 
Quod? quod cardinibus proprie uariante 
mouentur 674 Que quam quam (qua 
qua) inpartibus diuisit quattuor orbis 675, 
6 as Jac. Then 687 partes 689 
follows 688 without break 689 Exipsis 
dant fines astris 690 que mihi di- 
gesta sub ordine surgent (sic), mox certo om. 
spatio relicto 691 racione repetenda (¢.e. 
racioeé by mistake for racio @) 692 Pa- 
catam inferens poscis After 692 pr 
DVODECAT NE MORIIS QVE SINT ET QVAS VIRES 
HABENT 693 uisrem 694 passum 695 
Duo decatemoria in titulos s. 696 partis 
697 numeris did. 699 partes 700 Duo 
de cathemorium constant cuncta 702 
Att. numeros 704 astra 707 
quaqua nascantur 709 errant 
ynatura (sic) 710 sidera partus 712 Duo 
decathemoriis 713 Nune quod sit 

constet 714 Nee 715 Ipsa sua r. 
716 uicinis actrib 717 ~ Cetera 
719 in sidera quoque 721 exactis 237 
in (om. que) 724 queri 726 Quociique 
in partu n. tempora 727 as Jac. 728 
(fulgent om.) 730 Qua et hune defuerant 


1 Seemingly = mater: perhaps from some confu- 
sion with fraterna. 
? Neither quod is written in an abbreviated form. 
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75L pariterque sententia 732 Hie vibi 
754 Dimidia tribuantur 735 In qua 
destitucterusti 736 Duo decathemorium 
737 quojue suo sicut sunt After 737 DE 
DVODECATHEMORIIS :— 738 fallit perspi- 
cere 739 quod 741 "Duo decathemo- 
rium namque id p. q. n. then 740 *Duo 
decathemorii quod sit quod d. e. (* and ” in 
M) 742 Partis 744 Dimidias uires 
qui mueis (7) et cura capessunt 745. lo- 
cata ¢ 746 Duodecima temorio fluerint 
747 in fine sint sidere quoque 748 Inci- 
derint inuiribus 750 proprior 
cuncta om. 754 post singula 755 littera 
756 cOponitur 757 sillaba nodis 758 
Hic uerbis s. u. per uerba legendi 760 
Per quod pedes 762 constiterunt m. pr, 
changed to constiterint 763 Versaque 
que propere dederint 764 Vt fluat 
766 calligine 767 cauendi (L think) 
768 as Jac. 771 Nuncia stiterint proprios 
reuocantur ad = usus 772 Ac uelit 
inundis orbes 773 Conditur 174 
Destinat ante manus quam temptet scendere 
fossas 775 Vertit opus 778 notaque 
eululia cubilia linquunt (sic) 779 ali 
templi 781 omnis om. 784 Cunctanti 
787 stupeant. Then DE CARDINIBVS MYNDI 
794 princepsque 795 Ter tius exelsi 
signa uestigia celi 796 subsistit habenis 
799 cauendi 803 et beris 806 unum 


S12 exelsa S14 Quicquid et deus 
omni 815 Adserat reget 816 
gratia 817 Redderere 820 ima 


821 alterius mixtum 
824 scrutantur 


822 in species 
825 possis 826 atque 
illi tollens 828 Vna dies dedit et t. 
describet 829 Hic 830 proprio quia 
humine gaudet 831 Hune uitae 
hie =r nit e: 833 nascentis 834, 5 
as Jae. 839 Coniugiatque atque epulas 
840 Ouaque et coetus Then Divisio - 


ETATIS + INP(?C)ARTES CAELL :— 841 
quoda 845 Per maius dimensa 844 
Quicquid 845 ads. 847 adoccasus 
848 inuenta 849 interminumque sub 
orbem 850 D. maturae regit t. wu. 
851 Et propria exercita 852 Initial 
omitted redeunt esubimo 859 
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cardoque 860 natura legeque 863 
Nunc esterilis poenamque ferencia sidera 


sedis 868 neu prestit 869 as Jac. 
870 Orta 872 illasupina 874 fraudat/ 
acadat ciphonis 877 Exstiterint 

rursi 879 cumulum!  tiphoeus 880 


fraglantis montes subetna 
refulentis s. fatigia caelo 882 non ipsi 
cedat qui fungitur 8835 priorum 886 
as Jac. 887 ueneranda 888 Quod 
si graia 889 uirtutique 

890 Iupp. hoe credere genti 892 
contingent fulmina 893 Diuersa qua 
parte per acta 897 Daemonien 
gral 898 inuersu 899 Condelo 
cumnumenque demouemque p. 900 mag- 
nus reuocantur 902 as Jac. Then in 
capitals PER + TANTA + PERICVLA - MORTIS 
903 ambiguium geminis causasque deique 
904 utraque 905 post astra diem — 906 
nictantis 907 aut sub quoque 908 
Decernunt fortuna mexuiribus — 909 
Concup. 910 hue adu. 911 uerum 
reducit olimpum 912 as Jac. 913 Et 
domina imagnoscit (afterwards changed to 
domina Afagnoscit) 915 mutantem 915 


881 Atque 


Arte summa decliuia 920 Culmuic- 
que 922 Ads. sedent 923 sui 
924 Perque redita 925 Niset con- 


iugia 928 logo conpendi acarmine prestent 
929 Adqua 930 aduersum et in- 
scipit 952 sua fatigat 934 patrios 


935 tutela d. 


936 Nascendumeze adque 
(que erased) 


pars est 937 Asperu 
erit templu feci 938 as Jac. 
940 solido 943 cillenie nate on. 
944 O facies signat anota 945 artes qua 


ducit 946 Inqua 947 ex illo 948 
est-super 949 terris mersit 950 
Terraque 952 mortique locatur om. 
953 Hine 958 Consummatque talis 
sub 959 quas 962 sunt lustrantqee 
(que erased) 967 Effectosque 968 
Qui 969 Octotropos per quod 


M. MANLII BOENI ASTRONOMICON LIBER II. 
EXPLICIT FELICIY INCIPIT TERTIVS 


Rosinson ELLis. 


1 As I had conjectured: other MSS. give éwmulwin. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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RECENT EDITIONS OF THE 

Aristophanis Vespae. Annotatione critica, 
commentario exegetico, et scholiis Graecis 
instruxit F. H. M. Buayprs, LL.D. 
Halle, 1893. 9 Mk. 

Aristophanis Vespae. Cum prolegomenis et 
commentariis edidit J. van Leeuwen J.F. 
Leyden, 1893. 5 Mk, 


Amone the physical marvels of the present 
year the newspapers have duly chronicled 
an unusual visitation of wasps. It would 
seem that this phenomenon has been repro- 
duced in the literary world as well! Since 
Richter’s edition of the Wasps _ of 
Aristophanes in 1858, and those of Mr. 
Bickley Rogers and Mr. W. C. Green in 
1875, the odyxid has been quiescent. Mr. 
Rogers’ volume has long been out of print, 
and is hardly to be procured in England by 
most diligent search. But this summer has 
seen a new flight set forth. Already 
published are the two books noted at the 
head of this paper ; and, earlier in the year, 
an edition was promised from the Cambridge 
University Press, the issue of which I 
hope will not be indefinitely deferred. 
Lastly, I myself have been able to complete 
the humbler task of adding this play to the 
school-series of Aristophanes which I have 
had the pleasure of preparing for the 
Clarendon Press. 

The book which bears the honoured and 
venerable name of Dr. Blaydes will receive 
a specially cordial welcome from all scholars, 
as marking the completion of an edition of 
Aristophanes, to which he has devoted a 
large part of a long and studious lifetime. 
It is thus announced in the opening words 
of his preface: ‘En postremum editionis 
hujus meae Aristophanis dudum susceptae 
volumen, in qua praeparanda interpositis 
identidem otii intervallis satis longis plus 
quam quinquaginta annos laboravi.’ And 
this arduous work has been carried on, as 
he informs us, ‘infirma nonnunquam vale- 
tudine studia mea impediente, aliisque 
negotiis obstantibus.’ Every student of 
Aristophanes will be eager to offer Dr. 
Blaydes his heartiest congratulations, and 
to wish him length of days and health 
enough to finish his promised volume of 
Adversaria in Aristophanem, which will 
afford him most congenial employment. 
Dr. Blaydes expresses the fear that some 
readers. will find him ‘nimis prolixus,’ or 
‘justo copiosior’; but he knows it is 
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WASPS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
impossible to please everybody, and he may 
well claim that he has been able ‘ editionem 
Comici quantum potui airapxy exhibere.’ 
The veteran editor, though he has 
considerably sobered down from his earlier 
‘cacoéthes emendandi,’ has not outgrown 
his old habit of ‘correcting the exercise,’ 
when the text does not please him. It is 
true that he offers a special apology in 
his preface for his boldest alteration in 
the present play (l. 1223), where ‘rei 
necessitate coactus librorum  lectionem 
paullo violentius mutavi, eo consilio ductus 
ut sensum aliquem idoneum  praeberem.’ 
But it is more than doubtful whether such 
a complete and arbitrary departure from 
the MSS. can ever be the duty of an editor, 
however anxious to produce a ‘sensus 
idoneus.’ We may have to wait till the 
Greek Kalends to find a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of as ovdels Ataxpiwy déferat, but 
no useful purpose can be served by printing 
in the text ovdels dwewov degera. This last 
volume of the series is not less full and 
adequate than its predecessors ; but, perhaps, 
it is possible to detect a touch of the 
‘wearied Titan’ in Dr. Blaydes, in that he 
contents himself more often with transcrib- 
ing in full the Variorum notes, especially 
those of Bergler, instead of shaping his own 
annotations. The result of this is that, as 
the different scholia are introduced almost 
in extenso, the bulk of the volume is need- 
lessly increased by an undue amount of 
repetition—the same sentence or quotation 
often appearing twice or even oftener on 
the same passage. This may be illustrated 
by a reference to the commentary on ll. 17, 
61, 330, 436, 480, 549, 584, 609, 616, 757, 
858, 878, 927, 995, 1062, 1087, 1116, 1127, 
1144, 1455, 1487, ete. There is a curious 
case of such repetition in the Addenda to 
the commentary on |. 192 (page 497). In | 
the main commentary (p. 215) we find a ~ 
long note on rovnpds ef réppw Téxvyns, Where 
the interpretation, fully illustrated by 
quotations, is finally accepted: ‘you are a 
rogue proficient in your art.’ The note in 
the Addenda opens thus: ‘redde, you are 
far advanced in craftiness’; then follow 
seven illustrative quotations from Plato, 
every one of which had already been given 
on p. 215! Dr. Blaydes has always found 
an insuperable difficulty in the mechanical 
adjustment of text to commentary. The 
reading which he ultimately prints in his 
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text is not necessarily (as readers of the 
Classical Review already know) the one 
which he discusses in his notes. A few 
examples may be taken from this play. In 
1. 147 the editor’s own conjecture arap, ob 
yup éxdpjow oe is given in the text, but 
arap od yap éexdpace: ye is found in the notes : 
in 1. 184 Ottis is in the text, ovris (passim) 
in the notes: in 1. 244 7dcKnxev is in the 
text, #d(kyoev in the notes: in 1. 276 the 
text has érepdéypyver, the notes épr€eypyver : 
in |. 334 obvradéd o’ etpywv is admitted in 
the text, while the notes give 6 tatra o’ 
cipyov, commenting on the use of the double 
accusative : in 1. 350, the text has dadééan, 
while the Annot. Crit. rightly describes 
dvopvéac as the reading of the MSS., and 
refers diad¢Eac to Herm., Mein., and Dind., 
adding ‘ glossema videtur d.opvéu,’ but in 
the notes dopvéar will be found, supported 
by four quotations, the last of which is 
immediately followed by a fifth (Lysist. 
720), illustrating duAegar: in 1. 452 the 
text gives ddes from Cobet, (‘quod et ipse 
conjeceram ’) ; the notes print aves twice, in 
separate sentences: in |. 465 the text has 
avrédnia, the notes give ara dyXa, illus- 
trated by four quotations, the fifth being 
Aesch. Theb. 846 airodyAa: in |. 525 axparov 
text, dxparov notes, etc. etc. No doubt 
these variants do not greatly diminish the 
value of the book, but they produce a sense 
of annoyance and distrust, as though the 
work of editing had been carelessly done, 
or the contents of different note-books had 
never been properly combined and checked. 

Some short criticisms on sundry passages 
may be added, where there is a fair doubt 
as to interpretation or reading. In 1. 107 
it seems better to read, with Prof. van Leeu- 
wen, e&épyerar for eiaépxetat, Which gives no 
definite meaning; the frequent confusion 
between €1C and €K in MSS. making the 
correction easy. In 1. 570 ovyxiwaré’, or 
ovykimrovd’, of children brought into court 
to move the judges to pity, cannot, surely, 
contain the idea of ‘ conspiring,’ but simply 
of ‘huddling together,’ like sheep, as sug- 
gested by BAnxarar. In ll. 643, 668, 680 
some further explanation or illustration 
seems needed for the unusual expressions 
oxitn Br€érew, TepiTepbeis and perérepiva. 
In 1. 701, on Ai totf 0 dépas, the inter- 
pretation of the Schol. (accepted by Dr. 
Blaydes), rodro 0 dépets iwatvor, is untenable : 
the words must mean ‘the pittance which 
you draw,’ as in sup. 1. 691. In 1. 709 it 
is unnecessary to adopt Dobree’s conjecture 
of dvo pupiad’ Gv for the dvo pupiddes of the 
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MSS. The imperf. ov does not need the 
addition of dv to express unfulfilled condition : 
cp. Xen. Anab. 7, 6, 21 pa Ata qoxvvopyy <i 
imd wodepiov ye ovtos cEnraTyOnv. In 1. 795 
Tyrwhitt’s emendation 7) 6’ 6s yeAv for 7 3’ 
ds Aé€ywv should not be admitted (though 
Prof. van Leeuwen accepts it); the phrase 
7 8 ds A€yov is accurately used here, as in 
Hdt. 1, 118, 125 ete., to mark a sudden 
transition from reported speech to the 
actual words of the speaker; and the 
passages which are quoted in the commen- 
tary support the use not of the pres. 
particip. yeAdv, but of the aor. yeAdoas. In 
1. 1024 Dr. Blaydes, rendering the passage 
‘he asserts that he did not end by becoming 
elated,’ accepts without demur the interpre- 
tation of Dindorf : ‘ ékreAéoar cum participio 
érapOeis construxit, quae usitata verbi 
SuateXetv constructio est.’ There is no 
parallel to such a usage. The regular 
construction of éxreAciv is with an object 
accusative, such as épyov or aéfAovs, as in 
Hom. Od. 3, 275; 8,22; 21, 135, 180, 268. 
It seems not impossible that some such 
word as dé6Aovs should be restored to the 
text, in place of the unintelligible éerap6eis, 
which may be the accidental repetition of 
dpOcis. Prof. van Leeuwen seems to find no 
difficulty in accepting éxreAcoau erapbeis as 
equivalent to reA€ws erapOjvar, but he gives 
no instance of such a combination. The 
reading in 1. 1030, rotor peytotous émexerpety, 
makes but a poor antithesis to the dv@pazors 
or dvOpwricxous of the preceding line ; and 
it may be suggested that here, and in the 
corresponding passage in the Peace, 
TOICI may be an old textual error for 
©HPCI, which would well mark the neces- 
sary opposition between ‘men’ and 
‘monsters.’ Dr. Blaydes makes a curious 
slip in his commentary on 1. 1044, where 
the words xawordtas o7etpovT avr 
dtavotars are compared with Livy’s phrase 
(7, 2) ‘argumento fabulam severe,’ where 
serere is from sero, serwi, and has no con- 
nection in meaning with ovefpev. In 1. 
1413 dawivy is made equivalent to wvéivy, 
but the Gaia or Gdios is a dye-root brought 
from the island of the name, and is not 
identical with box-wood. It may be noticed 
generally that there is a somewhat larger 
crop of misprints in the volume than is 
usual, which may be either the fault of the 
press or of Dr. Blaydes : but who is respon- 
sible for a nova lectio in a quotation from 
Gray’s Elegy on p. 29214 

Few living scholars have had enough 
of leisure or of enthusiasm to devote the 
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major part of a lifetime to the study of 
their favourite author; or have had the 
satisfaction of seeing volume follow volume 
in due order till the whole is completed, 
the standard of excellence being well 
maintained to the end. It is no doubt an 
easy task to note many faults, to pick 
out instances of carelessness, of clispropor- 
tion, of extravagance, of confusion ; to find 
the author not always abreast of recent 
Avistophanic literature. But the edition 
will always remain as a monument of 
conscientious thoroughness, wide reading, 
and honest work. 

Professor J. van Leeuwen’s edition opens 
with a very interesting preface, in which 
a bright sketch is given of the dramatic 
development of Aristophanes and his re- 
lations to Cleon. The professor strongly 
insists upon the reality of a prosecution of 
the poet ona fevias ypady after the exhi- 
bition of the Anights and his inability 
from that date forward to produce any play 
in his own name. But the Wasps was a 
real, if not a direct, attack upon Cleon, and 
also, according to Prof. van Leeuwen, upon 
the music and dancing introduced by 
Euripides, which he thinks are pointedly 
parodied in the closing scenes of the play. 
The particular form of the Wasps as we 
possess it is described as a recast of the 
original, ‘warmed up and flavoured anew,’ 
iu few months after Cleon’s death—the 
famous passage from the Peace about the 
destruction of the monsters by Heracles 
being transferred to this later edition of the 
Wasps. A new interpretation is  sug- 
gested of the corrupt passage in the 
dudackadca, from which so many attempts 
have been made to draw a satisfactory 
conclusion as to the date of the exhibition 
of the play, the person in whose name it 
was produced, and the place which it took 
in the competition. The view of Kanngiesser 
has been generally adopted, that, for the 
impossible expression év ry wéAeu 6Avprudde 
Bay (or Pi), we should read é& 79 76’ 
oAvpridd. ever 8’, te. in the second year of 
the 89th Olympiad, which corresponds to 


the year 422 nc. But the professor’s idea 
is that the corrupt words conceal the name 
of a competitor, his play, and its place on 
the prize-list. He would therefore read 
Kuzodws TLoAeow B' iv, * Kupolis was second 
with his IéAes,’ which we know. was 
exhibited just at this time. This emendation 
however, in spite of its great ingenuity, 
imphes so many further alterations that it 
is hardly likely to win general acceptance. 
The critical apparatus is short, and the 
choice of readings shows sobriety and good 
taste. The editor does not offer many 
original conjectures, unless he has a claim 
prior to Kock on the brilliant emendation, 
veorAovTw Ppvy (1. 1509), ‘a slave suddenly 
come to wealth,’ for the meaningless 
veotAovTw tpvyé of the MSS. 

The commentary does not call for special 
notice: always to the point, it is not 
altogether full enough for the requirements 
of a student who has no other help for the 
interpretation of the play. It is to be 
regretted that the editor accepts the con- 
jecture yeAdv for Agywv in |. 795, and his 
rendering (1. 1026) of kwpwdeiobar mardcy’ 
EAUTOU pLlTaV EaTEVdE TpOs avTov is certainly 
novel, and almost certainly wrong. The 
usual translation is ‘hating to have his 
favourite lampooned he made court to him 
(not to do so).’ Prof. van Leeuwen renders : 
‘si amator odio in puerum incitatus ab ipso 
peteret ut amasius in comoedia derideretur.’ 
Would an epacrys be likely to desire this, 
seeing that he himself could not fail to be 
‘tarred with the same brush’? It seems 
doubtful whether there is a_ particular 
reference to Chaerephon in the 7dAos and 
mupetotow Of 1. 1038; and more than doubt- 
ful if kataxAwopevor ert tals KotTats can be 
rendered by ‘ molliter in lectulo recubantes.’ 
The reference may be obscure, but there 
must be some allusion to nightmares, lying 
heavily on the beds of the uneasy sleepers. 
One special point which marks the edition 
is the very full and clear system of ‘stage 
directions’ introduced into the text, which 
greatly help to the appreciation of the play. 

W... WDM: 


LARFELD ON GREEK EPIGRAPHY. 


Griechische Kpigraphik, by W. Larrexp (pp. 
397-—429 of the 2nd edition of I. 
Mueller’s Handbuch der Klassischen Alter- 
ihuemer). 


In the first edition of Volume [. of I. 
Mueller’s well-known Handbuch, which ap- 
peared in 1886, section D, ‘ Griechische 
Epigraphik,’ pp. 329—427, was written by 
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Dr. Gustav Hinrichs. The task of revising 
his work for a second edition he had en- 
trusted, in the event of his death, which 
unhappily was not long delayed, to his 
friend and colleague, Dr. Wilhelm Larfeld. 
But the latter found himself constrained by 
the increase of epigraphical literature and 
the rapid growth of epigraphical material to 
rewrite rather than to revise. The result 
is an entirely new treatise, longer by pp. 
122 than that of Hinrichs, and ‘containing 
a much fuller account of the language 
itself of inscriptional records. This branch 
of the subject as treated by Hinrichs 
occupied only a subordinate position. In 
his view the most important object of a 
Manual of Epigraphy was to describe in 
the most accurate manner possible the 
palaeographical character of the inscriptions. 
Accordingly, by far the greatest portion (pp. 
69) of his treatise istaken up bya history, 
for the most part excellent in itself, of the 
Greek Alphabet, while the matter, language 
and style are somewhat cursorily dealt with, 
and the monuments from which the inform- 
ation is derived are sometimes arbitrarily 
separated from each other. 

A section entitled ‘Geschichte der griech- 





ischen Epigraphik’ (pp. 3865—429; ef. 
Hinrichs pp. 335—3539) -deseribes in a 


masterly summary the progress of enter- 
prise in the discovery of inscriptions, and 
the combination of the texts in successive 
collections leading to the Boeckhian Corpus 
and culminating in the great work, now 
being undertaken by the University of 
Berlin, of which the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, the Corpus Inscriptionum NSiciliae 
Italiae &e., and the Corpus Inscriptionuin 
Doeoticarum are the firstfruits. Larfeld 
strives to do justice to the memory of Cyriac 
of Ancona; Cyriac, he holds, in spite of 
the criticism of recent years, which has 
established serious blemishes in his trust- 
worthiness as a collector and copier, has 
earned the incontestable merit of having 
been the first to indicate methods which 
could not but lead to fresh discovery. The 
‘Corpus’ bearing the name of Gruter (1603, 
with a second edition after his death, 1707) 
is recognized as a work gigantic for the 
epoch in which it appeared. All the ‘ pre- 
Boeckhian ’ Corpora, Larfeld points out, are 
marked by an absence of that critical 
faculty which is rigorously demanded by 
later epigraphical science. The unfinished 
treatise of Maffei, Ars critica lapidaria 
(prefixed to Sebastian Donatus’s supple- 
mentary edition of Muratori’s Thesaurus, 
1765), hypereritical as it is in many 
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respects, is yet the first scientific contribution 
of the kind. The journey of the English 


architects, James Stuart and Nicholas 
Revett, 1751—53, is noted as the first 
scientific expedition to Greece undertaken 
with the object of carrying out excavations. 
Pp. 387 sqqg. contain the now familiar 
history of Boeckh’s work in editing the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, and the 
painful disadvantages under which he and 
other editors laboured in their efforts to 
secure accuracy. And in this connexion 
the work of Professor Lepsius in Egypt 
marks an epoch: he was the first who to 
any appreciable extent made use of paper 
impressions and casts for the exact repro- 
duction of inscriptional texts. But it must 
suffice to note of this useful summary that 
in it Dr. Larfeld manages to say something 
to the point about more than 250 collectors, 
scholars and eritics, who have forwarded 
epigraphical science down to the present 
day from the time of Polemon, the SryAo- 
Ko7vas, in the second century B.c., Pau- 
sanias, the ‘ancient Baedeker,’ in the second 
century A.D., and Cyriac of Ancona, a 
‘medieval prototype of the immortal Hein- 
rich Schliemann.’ 

Pp. 430—449 (‘ Vorgeschichte ’) contain 
preliminary notes on the history of Greek 
Inscriptions, as, é.g., the distinction between 
public and private inscriptions, between 
original texts as drawn up on papyrus and 
deposited in the state archives—at Athens in 
the Metroon—and the texts as engraved on 
more durable material in pursuance of a 
decree. 

The choice of material is shown to vary 
between wood, bronze or other metal, 
marble, native rock and _ pottery, and 
inscriptions are divided into inscriptions 
proper, or such as have a value independent 
of the material, and others (‘ Auf- or Bei- 
schriften’), such as those on statues or 
bases, which have no meaning apart from 
the object on which they are engraved. In 
considering the question of cost of engraving, 
the statistics of which have been worked 
out by Hartel (Studien tiber attisches 
Staatsrecht und Urkundenwesen), Larfeld 
comes to the conclusion that other factors 
were taken into account than simply the 
dimensions of the inscription, and he adds 
the necessary caution that though we may 
assume generally that a higher price was 
paid for more careful work, independent of 
length of inscription, yet the question in a 
given case can be decided only after autopsy 
and the most accurate examination of the 
original documents. 
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In the next section (pp. 440—45)), 
dealing with the actual engraving, the 
strange fact is noticed that except in very 
late times the name of the engraver himself 
is not found on inscriptions. In discussing 
at some length the question of the direction 
of writing, (i.) right to left or retrograde 
(‘ Adduktions-schrift’), (ii.) bustrophedon, 
(iii.) left to right (‘ Abduktions-schrift’), 
Larfeld observes that the Greeks of the 
oldest period within our ken, in using the 
retrograde method, must have adopted the 
art of writing from the Phoenicians at a 
time when the latter had given up the use 
of their original bustrophedon style, the 
Greeks adopting this style only at a later 
period when they had become acquainted 
with the use of it. The prototype of the 
bustrophedon style Larfeld would seek in 
the hieratic and hieroglyphic monuments in 
which the faces of men and animals are 
directed alternately to the right and to the 
left. While the Greeks then certainly 
adopted the retrograde and bustrophedon 
styles from foreign models and under foreign 
influence, it is not certain whether the left 
to right direction was due to similar 
influence and was not rather of home 
growth. Larfeld leaves the question an 
open one, noting however that Greek 
influence itself is responsible for the adoption 
of the left to right in Aethiopic and the 
later Cypriote writing. It is curious that 
kK. Curtius assumes a religious initiative for 
the left to right direction and T. Bergk a 
similar initiative for the reverse direction, 
the former arguing that the right as the 
fortunate side was that to which the writing 
ought to have been directed, the latter that 
to begin from the left would in old times 
have been regarded as ill-omened ! 

An interesting section follows (pp. 456— 
463) on the various accidents which have 
led to the loss or survival of inscribed 
monuments. Then with a qualified lament 
on the recent decrees of the Greek and 
Turkish governments, forbidding the re- 
moval from the country of ancient works of 
art, Larfeld passes on to consider the duties 
of what we may call practical or field- 
epigraphy, the art of correctly copying 
inscriptions (cf. 8S. Reinach, Zraité &e. p. 
XiV.—XXXIii.). 

After a chapter on methods of criticism 
and exegesis (pp. 470—493) we come 
to the portion of the work dealing 
with the history of the Greek Alphabet, 
and it is here especially that we should 
expect the individuality of the editor to 
manifest itself. Nor are we disappointed, 


Larfeld (following Hinrichs) rejects abso- 
lutely the hypothesis of a derivation of the 
Greek Alphabet from the Hittites or other 
tribes and adheres to the tradition of a 
Phoenician origin. He would assign the 
first communication to the Greeks of 
Phoenician writing to the period 1600— 
1200 B.c., ¢.e. before the beginning of the 
Doric migration. He rejects (with Wila- 
mowitz) the theory of an Jihad and an 
Odyssey without writing, and maintains 
that the acquaintance of the Greeks with 
the Phoenician characters must in any case 
be older than 1000 b.c. In fact it may be 
said that, in the more notable instances of 
dispute as regards the dates of crucial epigra- 
phical remains, Larfeld throughout contends 
for the earliest possible. Thus in contrast to 
the conservative attitude of Kirchhoff, he 
refers the Abu-Symbel inscriptions to the 
reign of the first anf the second Psamme- 
tichus, and to the same period he assigns, 
with Messrs. Flinders Petrie and E. Gardner, 
the earliest pottery inscriptions found at 
Naukratis. A bolder conclusion is that the 
full tale of Ionic signs from a to » was 
known in Asia Minor at least as early as 
800 B.c., and that these signs, including 
digamma and koppa, with the addition of 
T (Ssade?), were used in three groups of 
nine each as a numeral alphabet : a—é— 
1—9; »--9=10—90; p—ssade (after o) 
=100—900. It is only fair to quote, 
briefly, the grounds on which his inference 
is based :— 

(i.) The numeral alphabet of 27 letters 
did not come into existence by successive 
additions, but out of one mould, because, if 
it had been imperfect in any way, the care- 
fully conceived system would have been 
interrupted and the numerical sequence 
incomplete. 

(ii.) When this system was invented, a——w 
were in use as phonetic symbols, but ssade 
=ss, which was no longer current, was 
added (it is incertain in what form) after o. 
Digamma and koppa wust have been still in 


use as phonetic symbols, else they would ~— 


have shared the fate of ssade and been 
placed at the end. 

(iii.) The place of invention must have 
been one in which the alphabet possessed 
the necessary complement of signs. The 
arrangement of dyy shows that it must be 
looked for in the Eastern group. 

(iv.) The Milesian alphabet alone satisfies 
these requirements in a condition anterior 
to existing inscriptional records, which 
offer no instance of digamma, though koppa 
along with the so-called complementary or 
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non-Phoenician signs, including w, is found 
in the oldest inscriptions of the Milesian 
colony, Naukratis. 

(v.) As appears in the oldest inscriptions 
of Miletus and Naukratis (about 650 B.c.), 
the still older expansion of the alphabet by 
¢éxy must have been complete as least as 
early as 700 B.c. 

(vi.) The fact that the digamma is not 
insecriptionally attested for the Ionic dialect 
presupposes a condition of the language, 
which cannot be placed later than 800 B.c. 
To this period, if not an earlier, the inven- 
tion of the numeral alphabet must be 
ascribed, 

Our curiosity next leads us naturally to 
inquire what are the author’s views on (1) 
the problems raised by the utilization in the 
various local alphabets of the Phoenician 
symbols for the sibilants, (2) the origin of 
the ‘ complementary ’ signs, (3) the divergent 
arrangement and values of the symbols for 
€w in the Eastern and the Western group 
ot alphabets. As to the sibilants: zajin, 
according to Larfeld, was taken over by all 
branches of the alphabet to represent the 
soft s- sound; only its name was changed 
to Gra, by assimilation to the following jj7a, 
@jra, and not by confusion with the name 
ssade. Samech very early became £7, though 
some alphabets, long resisting the innovation, 
continued to write xo, xo. For ssade and 
schin Larfeld contends that both signs were 
taken over by all the Greeks to denote 
cognate sounds, but that as in the further 
development of the language the originally 
differentiated sounds gradually approximated 
each other, one portion of the Greeks took 


one symbol (M) and another the second 
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symbol (€) for exclusive use. As to the 
‘complementary’ or non-Phoenician signs, 
Larfeld decisively rejects Deecke’s deriva- 
tion of these from the Cypriote syllabary. 
The symbols (@ or ©) for ¢ and hoppa were 
originally identical : the gradual differentia: 
tion of the one into b=¢ and the other 
into Q=koppa must be taken as an 
incontestable fact, in spite of any kind of 
phonetic connexion. X+=x Larteld 
derives from forms of 7’aw; and Y from Y. 
The Q he regards as a too obvious 
differentiation of O to admit of any other 
hypothesis. 

With regard to the solution of the ques- 
tion, which order of the complementary 
signs was original and which secondary, it 
cannot be said that Larfeld has advanced 
the problem beyond where Kirchhoff left it. 
He does indeed postulate for Miletus the 
adoption of the épxYw as early as the 9th 
century B.c., and he assigns as the only 
possible reason for the incomplete adoption 
by the West of these Milesian innovations 
the special phonetic relations of this part of 
the Greek world ; but even so the alteration 
in value (Western X =£; Y = x for Eastern 
X =x, Y =y) and in order remain unex- 
plained. 

The latter part of the treatise is devoted 
to an admirable analysis of the formulae 
used in the various classes of Inscriptions. 
The “Tabulae zum Formelwesen des Attischen 
Psephismen’ and the ‘Formulare attischen 
Epheben-inschriften’ are marvels of inge- 
nious compilation. 

E. 8. Roserts. 





TRANSLATIONS OF THE AEVEID BY RHOADES AND SERGEAUNT. 


The Aeneid, Books I1.—VI. Translated into 
English Verse, by JAmMes Ruoaves. Long- 
mans, 1893. 5s. 

Book IV. of the Aeneid for Repetition, with 
an English Version, by J. SERGEAUNT, 
Assistant Master at Westminster. Printed 
for the School and sold in Ashburnham 
House, Little Dean’s Yard. 1893. 


Tue second of these books is a novelty: 
‘cribs’ are common enough in our Public 
Schools, but this is the first one which has 
been published ‘ by authority.’ Presumably 
the words ‘for Repetition’ are intended to 


save the character of the book. Its pub- 
lication, however, is wholly to be deprecated. 
There is no reason why a boy should learn 
for repetition anything which he is not 
reading or has not read in Form, and all 
translations, except poetical ones, are bane- 
ful. They encourage that habit of ‘ getting 
up’ a book in order to score marks in 
Examination, which is a parody on classical 
education. The object of that education is 
to train a boy to use his own wits, first by 
making out the meaning of an author, and 
then by endeavouring to express that mean- 
ing in fresh words of his own. Transla- 
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tions kill all this and the better they are 
the worse they are, as any one knows who 
has read Sophocles with a Form which is in 
possession of Prof. Jebb’s otherwise admir- 
able editions. It is simply impossible, when 
boys have such a book in their hands, to get 
them to think for themselves at all. A 
réchauffé of the Professor is all that is to 
be got from them, but myself I prefer a 
plain joint freshly cooked to any warmed 
up dainties. Asa translation, Mr. Serge- 
aunt’s work is very good, if it were not 
disfigured here and there by the use of those 
affected archaisms which are supposed to 
indicate culture and to win the hearts of 
young dons examining for scholarships. For 
instance, what is ‘spilth’? Or why should 
plain words like coniugium vocat be turned 
into ‘She cleped it a marriage’? What is 
the Latin for ‘the lurdans,’ or how many 
quilts has a bed, so that unhappy Dido 
should be ‘laid on the quilts’? 

The work which Mr. Rhoades has accom- 
plished has evidently been a labour of love. 
He has performed his task with the most 
scholarly care, and has brought taste and 
skill to the rendering of each phrase. For 
example in 4. 110 sed fatis incerta feror what 
could be neater than ‘but I | Drift doubtful 
of the fates,’ or in 4. 595 quae mentem 
insania mutat, ‘What madness warps my 
wit’? He has however set before himself 
as his ideal ‘absolute fidelity to the original ’ 
and the result is, what it must necessarily be, 
that his Blank Verse is fettered and con- 
fined. It lacks Miltonic majesty and we 
miss what Tennyson calls ‘the long roll of 
the Hexameter.’ At times too his ear seems 
to deceive him, for it is surely impossible to 
end an English Iambic with ‘ Anna nathless,’ 
and however good fidelity is, it should not 
lead the translator into such a line as 


‘now too the interpreter of heaven, by 
Jove’ 4. 356. 


To give the reader however an opportunity 
of forming his own judgment on these two 
translations I propose to take several pass- 
ages in the Fourth Book which will at once 
illustrate them and also, I hope, be found 
worthy of discussion on critical grounds. L. 
and JS. will indicate these two books and C. 
Prof. Conington’s edition. 


11—13. 

quem sese ore ferens! quam fortt pectore et 
armis | 

credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus esse 
deorum : 

degeneres ainimos timor arguit. 
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S. * What a mien is his, how puissant his 
chest and shoulders! Of a surety I believe 
him—yea and of warrant—to be of heaven’s 


line. Cowardice bewrays the soul of the 
chur.’ 
R. ‘what a mien 


He bears! what strength of breast and 
shoulder ! I 

Deem him—no idle fancy—sprung from 
gods : 

Fear proves the base-born spirit.’ 


Both translators here follow Conington, 
who with misplaced ingenuity takes amis 
as if from arm, But firstly the chances 
are very great against Virgil using the 
ambiguous form arms except from the 
ordinary word ama, he can use the ambi- 
guous form because no one would naturally 
take it as the abl. of armc,; the ‘deeds’ (cf. 
arma virumque) of Aeneas were famous, not 
his ‘ shoulders.’ Then again Dido is struck 
by two things in him: (1) by his noble look, 
(2) by his noble exploits as exhibited in the 
story just told. It is on the latter however 
that she chiefly dwells; it is his ‘ brave 
heart and deeds’ which make her believe 
‘his birth divine,’ because ‘fear convicts 
base-born souls.” Mark the antithesis 
between /orti and témor, genus and degeneres, 
which both S. and &. ignore, as they are 
compelled to ignore it when they once 
render forte pectus ‘a fine chest.’ The sense 
demands armis from arma. Thirdly, assum- 
ing that forte pectus can mean ‘a puissant 
chest,’ is fortes avmi applicable to a man 4 
Dido is not appraising a horse ‘ with fine 
chest and fore-quarters,’ and it is no use 
quoting, as C. does, l. 589 os wmerosque Deo 
similis, for there to write armos would be 
obviously absurd, and Tennyson’s ‘ O noble 
breast and all-puissant arms’ is quite 
different, being natural where Enid is gazing 
at her sleeping husband and also justitied by 
our common use of the word ‘arm’ e.g. in 
such phrases as ‘the arm of the Lord,’ to 
which the Latin use of armé presents no 
parallel. 


142. infert se socium Aeneas, atque agmina 
tungit. 

k. ‘Aeneas moves to meet them, joins 
the troop.’ 

S. © Aeneas made him of her fellows, and 
led up his company.’ 


‘ foins the troop’ is certainly wrong, but 
R. follows C. and Sidgwick, who says ‘ joins 
the troop’ @.e. to himself, a variation for 
‘joins himself to the troop.’ Aeneas does 
not join the troop but joins Dido and as he 
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does so ‘unites their retinues,’ who pair off 
together behind him and the queen. Who 
would accept agmina iwngo as a rendering of 
‘LT jointhearmy’! But ‘ Virgilian variation ° 
is made to explain much nonsense. 


256. haud aliter terras inter caelumque 


volabat 
litus harenosum Libyae ventosque 
secahat. 
Jt ‘thus he flew 


Twixt earth and heaven o’er Libya’s 
sandy shore, 
And clove the winds.’ 
S. ‘Even so...he flew along Libya’s sandy 
waste.’ 


Both are right in preferring the con- 
struction volabat litus to C.’s hopeless ‘ “ was 
dividing the shore from the winds,” 7.e. fly- 
ing close to the shore so as to be, as it were, 
between it and the winds.’ But why should 
we adopt either of these views when Jed. 
reads AC and Pal. AD before Libyae, 
making perfectly clear sense! See Henry 
and authorities in (’.’s own notes. 


337. pro re pauca loquar. 


lh. ‘ Brief my words to meet the need.’ 
S. ‘Hear a few words apt hereto.’ 


S. is enigmatical. &. follows C., who 
says that pro ve is ‘“as circumstances 
allow,” the meaning being that the urgency 
of the case admits only a short reply.’ As 
a matter of fact Aeneas speaks for thirty 
lines and his reply is longer than Dido’s 
attack, so that he can hardly plead ‘urgency.’ 
Res is here ‘the matter of her charge,’ ‘the 
charge’: Aeneas says ‘I will now briefly 
deal with the charge’ (cf. Sall. Jug. 102. 12 
pouca pro delicto suo verba facit) and accord- 
ingly so proceeds to deal with it, his first 
words about not hiding his flight answering 
her first words about concealing it. The 
objection to this rendering is that it is stiff 
and prosaic. Exactlyso. Aeneas has behaved 
like a blackguard and pleads like a lawyer. 
He easts about for an exordiwm |. 285, and 
here his opening words 352—3356 are a 
formal captatio benevolentiae, after which he 
in due course proceeds to deal with the 
accusation and pauca implies no urgency 
but is the ordinary ‘few words’ of every 
orator. 


382. spero equidem mediis, si quid pia 
numina possunt, 
supplicia hausurum scopulis. 


Rk. <1 hope indeed that “on the mid-sea 
rocks, 
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If anght the good powers can, thy lips 
will drain 
The cup of suffering.’ 

S. ‘OF a surety I hope, if the powers of 
righteousness be not grown feeble, thou wilt 
drain the cup of punishment on the reefs of 
the sea.’ 


The use of pia here deserves notice. (C. 
merely says that as pietas expresses the 
dutiful feeling of men to gods so in passages 
like this it is used of ‘ the reciprocal feeling 
of the gods to men.’ This is true but inade 
quate. The gods regard the good (1. 605 
pios respectant numina) but this pietas in 
the gods may be either (1) ‘ righteousness ’ 
to which men when wronged may appeal for 
vengeance (cf. 2, 536 di, si qua est caelo 
pietas quae talia curet; 6. 529 di talia 
Grais | instaurate, pio si poenas ore veposco), 
or (2) ‘tender mercy ’ and ‘pity’ (cf. 5. 688 
si quid pietas antiqua labores | respicit 
humanos). It is obvious here that .’s 
rendering ‘the good powers’ is wrong just 
as in 6. 529 he wrongly renders pio ore 
‘with pure lips’ ; to the ancient mind men 
have a right to pray for vengeance and the 
righteous gods are bound to answer their 


prayer. 


457. praeterea fuit in tectis de marmore 





templum 
coniugis antiqui, miro quod honore 
colebat 
velleribus niveis et festa fronde 
revinctum. 
i ‘which she 
With wondrous honour tended, 


wreathed about 
With snow-white fleeces 
festal boughs.’ 
S. ‘Where she did exceeding service, a 
shrine engirt with snowy wool and wreaths 
of holiday.’ 


and with 


No commentator seems to touch this 
curious passage. Fillets of wool and boughs 
were commonly used in worship, and so in 
honour of the dead, cf. 3. 64 stant Manibus 
arae | caeruleis maestae vitiis atraque cupresso. 
But mark the difference between that pass- 
age and this. There we have caeruleae 
vittae, here vellera nivea ; there atra cupres- 
sus, here festa frons (which certainly sug- 
gests ‘joy, cf. 2, 249). Instead of the 
usual ‘dark fillets’ and ‘gloomy eypress’ 
Dido decked the chapel dedicated to her 
husband with ‘snow-white fleeces’ and 
‘festal boughs.’ She did exactly the oppo- 
site of what was usual, and that is why the 
honor is called mirus, ‘ wonderful.’ Proba- 
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bly she intended to symbolize that to her 
the dead was not dead—that he was still her 
living love and that death could never part 
the bridegroom from the bride. Anyhow, 
whatever the idea suggested, it is clear that 
the honour paid to her husband’s memory 
was as ‘ wonderful’ as it would be with us 
for a mourner to wear white instead of 
black. 


689. infixum stridit sub pectore vulnus. 

R. ‘the sword grides fixed within her 
breast.’ 

S. ‘The sword grided deep in her breast.’ 


So Sidgwick has ‘the sword fixed deep 
grides within her breast,’ and apparently he 
takes the translation from Lee and Lonsdale. 
No passage could show better the danger of 
translations. Somebody gives ‘ grides’ for 
stridit and the rendering is at once accepted 
by everybody as removing all the difficulties 
of the passage, just as people swallow a 
patent medicine in blind faith that it will 
cure every disease. It is not necessary in 
the least to understand what Virgil means 
or what you mean yourself, all that a 
student now-a-days needs is to render vulnus 
stridit ‘the sword grides’ or ‘ grided,’ and 
he will get full marks in any Examination. 
But what do the words ‘ the sword grides’ 
really mean? Sidgwick says that strideo 
expresses ‘a sharp hard sound as of hinges, 
swords, teeth, spears, whizzing arrows, 
woods in a gale, etc.,’ and Tennyson speaks 
(In Mem. c. 106) of 
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‘the wood which grides and clangs 
Its leafless ribs and iron horns,’ 


but how can a sword planted in a human 
breast make a ‘sharp hard’ sound or do 
anything whatever which can be expressed 
by the word ‘gride.’ I have seen a clown 
in pantomime bore a hole through a man 
with a huge gimlet, and at each twist ‘ the 
implanted weapon grided’ and squeaked 
and gave forth ‘sharp hard’ sounds to the 
huge delight of the gallery, while I, in my 
folly, thought that it was fooling, but now 
learn that it was true to nature. The next 
heroine who stabs herself on the stage 
should take a hint from Virgil and give 
instructions to the stage-manager that, as 
she sinks lifeless to the ground, a sharp, 
hard, and ‘ griding’ sound should seem to 
issue from her breast. The front row of 
the stalls should also be reserved for com- 
mentators on Virgil in order that they 
might judge of the effect. 

Bowen renders ‘the death-wound sobs,’ 
and cf. Celsus 5. 26. 9 (quoted by Deuticke) 
pulmone icto spirandi difficultas est. What 
exact sound stridit describes is uncertain, 
but Virgil clearly describes some effect 
caused by the wound, probably not so much 
the ‘hissing’ or ‘gurgling’ of the blood 
from it, as C. suggests, for this is incon- 
sistent with sub pectore,as a deep, harsh, 
grating sigh which seems to come from the 
very centre of her bosom where it is pierced 
with the sword. 

T. E. Pace. 





BRUGMANN’S INDO-GERMANIC GRAMMAR. 


Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen. Kurzgefasste 
Darstellung der Geschichte des Altindischen, 
Altiranischen (Avestischen und Altpersis- 
chen),  Altarmenischen,  Altgriechischen, 
Lateinischen, Umbrisch-Samnitischen, Alt- 
irischen,  Gotischen, Althochdeutschen, 
Litanischen, und Altkirchenslavischen. 
Von Kari BrueMann, Ord. Professor 
der Indogerm-Sprachwissenschaft in Leip- 
zig. Zweiter Band, Wortbildungslehre, 
Zweite Hilfte, erste Lieferung: Zahl- 
wortbildung, Casusbildung der Nomina 
(nominal declination). Pronomina. Pp. 
463-846. Strassburg. 1890. 10 Mk. 

Id. Zweite (Schluss-) Lieferung.  Verbale 
Stamenbildung und Flexion (Conjugation) 
pp. 847-1438, 1892. 14 Mk. 


Id. (Translation) Morphology, part I. 
Numerals, inflexion of nouns and pronouns. 
Translated from the German by R. 
SryMour Conway, M.A. and W. H. D. 
Rovszr, M.A. London. 1892. Pp. 
xii. 402. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Bruemann’s great work is finished. 
The first volume, dealing with the sounds, 
appeared in 1886 (Classical Review I. p. 62), 
and the first instalment of the second, 
dealing with the formation of stems, in 
1889 (Classical Review III. p. 172). Now 
we have the ‘ first and second halves of the 
second part of the second volume’ (in 
England we should call them the third and 
fourth volumes), dealing with the inflexions 
of nouns and pronouns (1890) and of verbs 
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(1892), and, last not least, the index 
(1893). 

By this time the world knows the value 
of the Grundriss. Vast as the subject is, 
fragmentary and fugitive as the new re- 
searches are, Dr. Brugmann is equal to 
them all. All men’s contributions have 
been judged here, even if they are not 
mentioned ; and most of them are mentioned. 
Before the Grundriss was begun, we knew 
him as a pioneer ; now we know him as an 
organizer. To collect and coordinate and 
sift such a mass of other people’s work 
required an architectonic faculty for which 
there was no scope in the brilliant dis- 
coveries of the Studien and the Morpholo- 
gische Untersuchungen. 

It is impossible to overestimate the con- 
venience and comfort of having a book like 
this for rapid reference, whether in teaching 
or in learning. Whenever a doubtful ques- 
tion arises, there is always something said 
about it here, and something that has an 
obvious appearance of plausibility in its 
favour, and generally there are references 
to further opinions of other people. But 
for that very reason there is a consequent 
danger to the practical scholar who has only 
a fraction of his mind to give to compara- 
tive philology,—the danger of taking the 
book as official and exhaustive. Not that 
this is Dr. Brugmann’s fault at all. He is 
careful to explain (Vachwort, pp. 1435 sqq.) 
that he is only giving an outline, and that 
he is obliged now to give his own view with- 
out referring to any others, now to refer to 
one or two of the others and ignore many 
more ; and perhaps one of the ignored views 
may in the end turn out to be right. But I 
am afraid that the appendix will often be for- 
gotten by readers of the book, especially by 
the authors of school-books ; probably some 
of Dr. Brugmann’s most hazardous combina- 
tions are destined to work their way into the 
schoolboy consciousness as ineradicably as 
the ‘ clock-face’ diagram for Grimm’s Law, 
or the se-origin of the Latin passive. 

In one respect, Dr. Brugmann’s point of 
view in 1892 shows a great advance on 
1889. On the cases, he is under the 
dominion of the traditional compromise 
between morphology and syntax. 1 do not 
mean that he puts down the terminations 
under the eight Sanskrit heads from nomin- 
ative to instrumental; he is obliged to put 
them where everybody is used to looking 
for them ; but he thinks of a ‘case’ asa 
syntactical unit, comprehending that par- 
ticular complex of terminations which is 
classified under that given head in Sanskrit 
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grammar. For nearly half the cases there 
is no doubt that this way of grouping is not 
only convenient but historical. The Indo- 
Europeans did invariably end the names of 
the subjects, objects, and possessors with 
the terminations (or absences of termina- 
tion) which we know as nominative, accusa- 
tive, genitive. But what about the other 
half of the cases? Had the Indo-Europeans 
well-marked spheres of ‘dative’ and ‘ loca- 
tive’ and ‘ablative’ and ‘instrumental ’ 
usage? As I should interpret the facts, they 
certainly had not. I should say that they 
had a great variety of terminations, of 
which a few were beginning occasionally to 
have definite syntactical associations, but 
these beginnings of differentiated function 
were continually traversed by competing 
usage. When a man meant ‘in my house’ 
he often said wikéi (and perhaps yoikoi, and 
even perhaps mixed up his accents and his 
gradations with no system); but again he 
said, perhaps a little less often, wikei or 
wikoi or wikébhi or yikobhi ;—nay, he may 
sometimes have said wikes or (if he had 
learned to borrow from his pronouns) wikésio. 
This is syntax, not morphology, but just 
here (pp. 522, 523) Dr. Brugmann lets 
himself fall into an unnecessary deference to 
syntax. What is the meaning of saying 
that the Greek dative ‘unites dative and 
locative elements,’ that some Latin ablatives 
‘may be reaily instrumentals’? Only this, 
that the Greeks mean the same thing by a 
word ending in -. and a word ending in a 
syncopated «- diphthong, that the Italians 
perhaps once meant the same thing by a 
word ending in -ed and a word ending in -a, 
whereas in both cases the Indians mean 
something separate. Why must we be sure 
that the Indo-Europeans always spoke like 
Indians, and never like Greeks or Italians ? 
But in the verbs, as I remarked just now, 
the morphology has become quite indepen- 
dent. The arrangement of course must 
follow the order of syntax, but it is 
emphasized everywhere that the forms 
existed first as forms, and the appropriation 
to particular meanings is an accident, so far 
as morphology is concerned. Scarcely any 
tense or mood has a formation exclusively 
its own; so- can make presents, -edo can 
make primary verbs, and the secondary 
personal terminations can make a present ; 
so far, no instance is given of ze forming 
anything but an optative, but doubtless 
that is only due to the imperfection of our 
materials. (This last is not one of Dr. 
Brugmann’s instances, but his method 
would lead up to it.) 
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Dr, Brugmann is very ready to accept 
the origin of grammatical forms from 
coalescence of separate words in historical 
times. He accepts Mr. Postgate’s explana- 
tion of facturwm as factu erum (p. 1268), 
and Wackernagel’s explanation of dpacedwv 
as dpdoe id (p. 1266), and keeps to his own 
explanation of a@rébd as are bhuo, and he 
adds an even more startling explanation of 
his own (p. 1425). In common-Italian 
times, the infinitive in -wm was in common 
use. To this infinitive was appended the 
preposition do ‘towards’ (ef. endo, donee, 
yeerepov 5, Which thus exhibits another 
gradation of juérepdvde). Then from the 
phrase ferum dé was formed the adjective 
Jerundus, in the same way as subiugus and 
antenouissimus and perjfidus from sub iugéd 
and antenouissimum and per jfidem. With 
equal hardihood, he repeats his former ex- 
planation of the imperatives in -tdd as stray 
substantives that have made their way into 
the verbal system. 

It would be endless to go through single 
points on which another judgment might 
differ from Dr. Brugmann’s. But I cannot 
help mentioning one or two. (1) Havet’s 
explanation of the Italo-Celtic subjunctives 
in -a- (which had occurred also to myself, 
but never been put in print) as extended 
from the na-! verbs and sistamus, where a 
was the phonetic result of -ao- and -ae-, 
while the indicatives of the same verbs fell 
together with those of the o- verbs, by 
purely phonetic processes, so that regomus 
became regamus through the proportion 
sinimus : sindmus :: regimus : regamus. In 
this way all necessity for assuming an a- 
subjunctive by the side of the o- e- subjunc- 
tive disappears. (2) Dr. Brugmann explains 
dedexarar as belonging to déxoua, and its 
first syllable as false transliteration for 8y-, 
which is a special form of reduplication 
with 7 as its vowel (p. 943). But. surely 
the spelling of the second syllable is a mere 
confusion with dé€youe, and the syllable is 
really dix-, and the word belongs to dedkvupt. 
Cf. dedirxdpevos ‘ pledging,’ which nobody 
proposes to write dederxouevos. As regards 
the first syllable, is not the lengthening a 

Dr. Brugmann does not acknowledge na for Indo- 
European, but only na, na, n. When I referred to 
this question once before (Classical Review I. pp. 
64, 65) I was wrong in refusing to accept the Asiatic 
evidence for 9 and no-vowel as ultra-weak stages for 
toromt, TiOnut, Si5wu. But J am still convineed that 
Greek and Latin, taken jointly, prove the existence 
of a, d, @ as less weak stages in the three verbs 
respectively. And in general I am not yet convinced 
that De Saussure’s ¢- system does not apply to 


vowels of these types, although the difficulties are 
much greater than they seemed at first. 
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mere transference of the quantity of the 
other deddoxouat ‘I scare,’ where of course 
deddurk = dedFiox, in the same way that the 
optionally doubled x (so to put it) of émeé 
and “AvdAXwv suggests the doubling of a in 
erirovos (m 423) and dmrovéoOau (B 113)? 
(3) Why is it so impossible that dégimus 
and vénimus and némum and gébum can be 
the straightforward successors of /elghimé 
and g'eg'mmé and nenmmé (I really cannot 
place the °*) and gheghpmé? Osthoff long 
ago suggested that the Indo-European con- 
sonant would be syncopated before -mé, but 
not before -mmé, and that that fact is 
enough to account for the variation between 
paptimad and sédimd. Probably Osthoff, as 
inexhaustible as nature and as careless of 
his offspring, would disown the suggestion 
now ; but I have always treasured it up as 
the satisfactory account. (4) It is very 
difficult to believe that the stems in 7- and 
u- can have sported an isolated gradation- 
form in é and éy, for the use of the locative 
alone. For all the European languages 
west of Greek, Dr. Brugmann acknowledges 
that other explanations of the forms are 
very likely ; for the Asiatic languages he 
gives (1) swndw and similar forms from w- 
stems, (2) agnd and similar forms from ¢- 
stems, and for Greek wéAyi and ixrqi, in 
which he supposes that the locatives came 
into Greek as zodni and imany (let us drop 
the accents), or perhaps already zody and 
ima ; then they became zéAyi and immpi on 
the analogy of ware évi, &e.; then the y 
was extended to the genitive in zéAts alone 
among the 7- stems, to the genitive and 
accusative in immevs and the other u- stems 
of the same group. I can only ask why the 
possibility that certain stems had eu 
throughout, or ew alternating with ew, is not 
worth mentioning. Dr. Brugmann, in this 
very connexion, gives the Iranian forms in 
au for other cases as well as the locative 
(nominative and genitive in -a@us, accusative 
in -avam). When Iranian is supported by 
Greek, why should not they be primitive 
and Sanskrit have dropped an old formation ? 
zoAnos and 7éAne would remain unaccounted 
for. Is it possible that they are due to the 
mental association of BaciAevs and zéAts, the 
king and the commonwealth? The diffi- 
culty is, that, so far as we can gather from 
the Homeric poems and from historical 
formulae, the commonwealth in the earliest 
literary times was not called zédus but. first 
Aads and then djyos. And yet zédAis must 
at first have meant ‘community’ and not 
‘buildings’; is it not possible that it was 
in common use to mean ‘ commonwealth ’ at 
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a time earlier than the earliest Greek litera- 
ture? Why may not Aads have superseded 
wots as Spuos superseded Aadst (5) The 
Greek -@nv- aorist is explained as a develop- 
ment from a single termination -@ys (pp. 
902, 962); Greek began with (1) middle 
aorists in -yyv, -Ons, -to, parallel to the 
Sanskrit middle aorists in -7, -thds, -ta, and 
(2) active aorists, with a tendency to 
intransitive meaning, in -yv, -ys, -7; when 
the -nv aorists had become passive in 
meaning, they suggested the proportion 
-ns : -Ons : : -nv : -Onv, and so on. One 
cannot help asking how the second person 
could have had such a powerful influence. 
If it had been the third, it would be easier 
to understand, or even the first. Why not 
-qv : -pnv : 3 -ns : -wys? When Dr. Brug- 
mann is treating the -fo presents, he sug- 
gests the possibility of a parallel unthematic 
dh- suffix; why will he not admit it here 
and in the Teutonic weak perfect? Admit 
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the dhé- suffix, and the -th@s second person 
may have helped it powerfully, but it is 
hard to believe that -@j7s can have done all 
the work by itself. 

It is pleasant to see the steady increase 
of references to English! authorities, not 
only in the long lists of ‘literature,’ but in 
the text. ‘Von den... Erklirungsver- 
suchungen von Thurneysen, Conway, und 
Dunn’ (it is true that this goes on ‘scheint 
mir keiner annehmbar’) ; ‘ Postgate anspre- 
chend...erklirt.’ The corrections and addi- 
tions at the end are due ‘ grésstentheils den 
Recensionen sowie brieflichen Mittheilungen 
von Fachgenossen, namentlich der Herren 


Conway, Holvhausen, Leskien, Leumann, 
Osthoff, und Rouse.’ And among the 


English references the name of this Leview 
catches the eye with laudable frequency. 
T. C. Snow. 


1 Including American. Licet omnia Italica pro 


Romanis habeam. 


JOHANSSON’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


Beitrége zur Griechischen Sprachkunde. von 
Kart Ferpinanpd Jonansson. | Upsala, 
1891. (Upsala Universitets Arsskrift 
PooU 2) “bp. Lea. (oy: 


THEsE studies are three in number, (1) on 
‘traces of the noun-type dsrk asnds in 
Greek,’ (2) on the Greek k- perfect, (3) on 
some n- stems in Greek. The first is sug- 
gested, like so many other recent investiga- 
tions, by Johannes Schmidt's Pluralbildungen. 
Starting from Johannes Schmidt’s plural- 
collective suffix -g, supposed to appear in 
dsrk (1.-E. esrg) and wrépvy- (1.-E. pterg), 
Dr. Johansson looks for other examples of g 
in combination or alternation with 7 and r. 
He finds them (1) in tpayos for *2z-rpayos 


‘the rock-beast,’ by the side of zérpa and 


Ivdva and ‘leparutva (2) in éoraxds and 
dotpaxov and dotpayados by the side of 
datpeov and asthdbhis (1.-E. ostnbhis) (3) in 
Kpayos and ’Axpdyas by the side of axpos and 
axpwv and daxawa and axovyn (4) in AvkaPyrros 
and Av«aBas by the side of /ucerna and Old- 
Saxon logna. (Here it will be seen that 
Dr. Johansson assumes a velar character for 
his g, making a stem /uq-7-g”) (5) in TleAacyol 
and [eAapyoi, by the side of wéAa ‘stones’ 
(Ulp. ad Dem. /. Z. p. 366) and Meddva and 
méXavos (‘a Inmp like a stone’) and zéAwp 
(‘a monster like a rock’), (So the Pelas- 
NO. LXIV. VOL. VII. 


gians are the ‘ rock-people,’ and the variation 
between o and p is an Indo-European 
variation between s-stems and r-stems.) 
(6) German furke, O.H.G. funcho, by the side 
of zip and all the Teutonic fwn- forms. In 
the second study Dr. Johansson goes through 
the history of the appearance of the k- 
perfect, and rapidly reviews the theories of 
its origin. He decides substantially in 
favour of the ‘ root-determinative,’ but he is 
so far influenced by Bugge and Osthoff that 
he practically assumes the identity of his 
suffix & (he says ‘q’, for reasons that I do 
not quite perceive) with the particle xe; and 
generally he goes very far back in the 
direction of identifying modern suffixes with 
ancient words; in fact he conceives the 
history very nearly according to the formula 
of the three stages. The third study 
discusses stems that show ¢ in combination 
or alternation with mandy. Dr. Johansson 
believes that all the variable m- and 7- stems 
could originally add or substitute a ¢, and 
he finds a survival of this state of things in 
yakrt and the Greek -ar- forms, and in the 
mixed y- and vr- forms like Aé€ovros —A€awwa, 
besides many isolated examples like €yudva 
and zeAutvos. 

This abstract is intentionally bald and 


colourless. The book must be read to 
appreciate Dr. Johansson’s bewildering 
GG 
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ingenuity. In fact he is almost too clever 
to be convincing. It is difficult to refute 
him as one reads, but the mind refuses to 
follow quite submissively. After all, why 
is it necessary that all Greek combinations 
of suffix and stem should go back to Indo- 
European times? Dr. Johansson’s method, 
like the method of the extreme stem-dis- 





CRUTTWELL’S LITERARY HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


A Literary History of Early Christianity, 
including the Fathers and the chief 
Heretical Writers of the ante-Nicene 
period, for the Use of Students, and 
General Readers, by C. T. CRUTTWELL, 
M.A., author of A History of Roman 
Literature, &e. In two volumes. London, 
Griffin, 1893. 


Mr. Crurrwett supplies a real want in 
these volumes. We have church histories, 
monographs, and information scattered 
about, but no general survey of early 
Christian literature as literature. As he 
says—‘ The purpose I have had in view is 
mainly literary—that is, I have endeavoured 
to point out the leading intellectual concep- 
tions which animate the various writers, to 
indicate the degree of success attained by 
each, and to estimate the permanent value 
of each one’s contribution to the growing 
edifice of human thought and knowledge.’ 





SYRIANUS ON HERMOGENES OF TARSUS. 


Syriani in Hermogenem Commentaria edidit 
Hvuco Rape; vol. i, Commentarium in 
libro epi ideGv, 1892; vol. 11. Commen- 
tarium in librum epi otacewv, 1893. pp. 
112 + 222. Teubner, Leipzig. 3. m. 
20 pf. 


Hermocenes of Tarsus, whose early promise 
attracted the attention of Marcus Aurelius, 
and whose fame descended to the Byzantine 
age, is still familiar to students of ancient 
Rhetoric as the author of several technical 
treatises which are to be found in the 
>hetores Graect of Walz (1833) and of 
Spengel (1853). Of these treatises the 
most..important are those on ‘ varieties of 
style’ (wepi ideGv), and on ‘questions at 
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coverers generally, unconsciously assumes 
that the earliest separate Greeks, or Indians, 
or Teutons, always consulted their memories 
of Indo-European times to know whether 
they were justified in putting in a ¢ or leay- 
ing out an x. 


T. C. Snow. 


The work is well done. If some of it is 
avowedly compilation, is is done by a good 
scholar who has read widely for himself, and 
that not only amongst the writers he treats 
of. Mr. Cruttwell keeps his eyes open to the 
connexion of early Christian thought with 
the classical literature which went before 
it, and with the scientific thought of our own 
time. He writes as a liberal churchman 
ready to accept the large Greek element of 
early Christianity, and perhaps to exagger- 
ate it with Hatch and Harnack. 

The general reader will find a clear and 
pleasantly written account of the literature 
in hand, brought fairly up to date and 
enlivened with occasional translations, 
amongst which the Teaching of the Apostles 
and the new fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter are given in full. Even to the scholar 
it may be useful for a general survey of a 
literature which is not always. familiar 
to him. H. M. Gwarkin. 


issue’ (wept otdcewr, status eausae). Both 
of these were elaborately expounded by 
later writers, foremost of whom is Syri- 
anus, who is possibly, though not certainly, 


the same as the Neo-Platonist of that name 
whose Commentary on several books of the 


Metaphysics of Aristotle is still extant. 
The Neo-Platonist died about the middle of 
the fifth century a.D., and was succeeded by 
his pupil Proclus, who repeatedly quotes his 
master under the title of duddcKados or 
kabyyepov, and who.was ultimately at his 
own desire buried in the same tomb outside 
the walls of Athens. The Commentator 
on Aristotle is always described as a 
‘philosopher’; the Commentator on Her- 
mogenes is called a ‘sophist’; but this is 
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inconclusive. There are also certain differ- 
ences in style in the two Commentaries, but 
not more perhaps than can be accounted for 
by the difference in the subjects with 
which they are concerned. ‘The Com- 
mentary on Hermogenes epi idedy is 
dedicated to the author’s son, and was 
presumably written when the father was at 
least forty ; the Commentary on Aristotle, 
if it is to be ascribed to the same author, 
was apparently written at a much later 
period of his life. The only passage, which 
seems at first sight to be inconsistent with 
the identification, is that in which the 
Commentator on Hermogenes is made to 
speak of Proclus, the pupil of the Com- 
mentator on Aristotle, as 6 @etos LpdxXos 
(ii p. 47); but, as the editor shows, this 
passage is only found in the margin of one 
of our two MSS (that at Venice), and is 
inserted in the wrong place in the other 
(that at Messina). We may therefore infer 
that it formed no part of the original text. 

The Commentaries on Hermogenes have 
hitherto been only accessible in the Rhetores 
Graect of Walz, who, following the 
example of the Aldine edition, prints the 
comments of Syrianus in the same context 
as those of Sopater and Marcellinus.. It is 
a distinct gain to have the Commentary of 
Syrianus printed separately, and (above all 
things) in a far better text than that 
hitherto in use, with the further advantage 
of an excellent Index. In the present day 
the value of such a Commentary does not 
depend so much on its technical teaching, 
as on its quotations from earlier writers, 
such as Lysias, Isocrates and Demostheues, 
and on the evidence it supplies as to the 
text of the passages so quoted. But even 
in its technical portions we sometimes 
meet with vivid touches which arrest our 
attention ; for example, the picture of the 
wealthy youth who was suspected of aiming 
at a ‘tyranny’ because he had been observed 
with tears in his eyes gazing upwards to 
the Acropolis (ii 82, 9); or that of an 
Alcibiades who had laid himself open to 
suspicion by shouting aloud, while passing 
the public prison at night :—@appeire, & 
deoporar (ii 83, 27). 

A large amount of careful work has 
evidently been bestowed on the apparatus 
eriticus. It is only to be regretted that, in 
the case of quotations from cther authors, 
the variations from the ordinary text have 
not been more precisely indicated. Thus, in 
vol. i, a fragment of the réyvyn of Isocrates 
is quoted in three passages (28, 17; 30, 
17; 67, 13):—6A0s 8 6 Adyos pH Adyos 
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éotw—Enpdv yap—pnde eupetpos—Katadaves 
yap—, GAG pepix$wo ravti prpa padiota. 
The last clause is clearly incomplete, and 
the editor might with advantage have 
pointed out that the same passage, as quoted 
by Ioannes Siceliota (Jthet."Gr. vi 156, 19 
Walz), ends with the words: dAAG pepixOw 
TravTt prdpa, iapBue padiora 7) Tpoxaikd, and 
that the editors of Isocrates accordingly 
print the last clause as follows :—dé\da 
peptxydw mavtt prOpe, pdadrtota tapBud 7 
TPOXALk@. 

In the quotation from Dionysius Hal. de 
Lysia, ce. 18, found in i 25—26, the fact 
that in two places several words are omitted 
is not mentioned. Ini 88, 18, in the quo- 
tation from Lysias, Or. 52, borrowed from 
the same treatise, c. 23, the reading <idds Te, 
instead of ecidws, confirms a conjecture of 
Markland. ‘The text of Dionysius has 
cious, but this is not stated; and M. 
Desrousseaux, its latest editor (1890), 
assumes that cidués te rests on conjecture 
only, and writes <ev 0'> cidds instead. 

In ii 91, 13—16, we have a notice of the 
defence of Phryne, which deserves to be 
added to the passages quoted by Blass in 
his edition of Hypereides, fragmenis 179, 
181 :—rovrov papripiov “Yrepeidys év TO trrep 
Dpivys ths €taipas Adyw éAceworoyias TE 
mribe Kai TH wepippyéer THS eoOATos duacdoas 
éx THS EvOiov Katnyopias tiv avOpwrov. 

Lastly, in ii 4, 6, and 5, 8, we find two 
illustrations of a passage in Cicero, de 
Oratore, i 149:—in quo fallit eos, quod 
audierunt, dicendo homines ut dicant, efficere 
solere. Professor Wilkins (ed. 2) has the 
following note on audierunt :—‘i.e. from 
the Greek rhetoricians, who are said to have 
had a saying éx rod Aéyeu TO Aeyew wopilec Gat. 
This proverb, which the editors from 
Henrichsen to Harnecker quote without 
any indication of its source, will be found, 
with some discussion of its origin in EKrasmi 
Adagia, Chil. i, Cent. vi, Prov. xxx.’ The 
passage in Erasmus runs as follows :— 
‘Syrianus Hermogenis interpres Evagoram 
Sophistam taxat, qui dicendi facultatem non 
putarit ratione sed usu duntaxat constare, 
fierique ut dicendo consequeremur dicendi 
facultatem.  déiodvros dé inquit Kara tH 
cupperiv rapoysiav TO Aéyew €k TOV Neyew 
mopicerOa.. ‘Lhe proverb, as quoted by 
Erasmus, comes from the inferior text of 
Syrianus, as printed in the Aldine edition, 
and in Walz, iv 40,9. It is only in the 
notes of Walz that we find the reading of 
the better MS, the codex Venetus. That 
reading is now restored to the text in the 
new edition as follows:—ryv €« tptdov 

G G2 
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TavTyVi Tapoysiay tots dvoTvxéow dtAnrals 
exBodr, os ‘7d adety ek Tod Aadeiv,’ and (in 
the second passage) dvdpi 7d Aadeiv ex Tod 
NaXety exitndevov7e. The context shows that 
the proverb was quoted by an unknown 
rhetorician of the time of Evagoras, that 
is, between the times of Hermogenes and 
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Syrianus. Krasmus, misled by a_ slight 
ambiguity in the Aldine text, made the 
mistake of supposing that the proverb 
expressed the opinion of Evagoras : it really 
expressed the opinion of his unnamed 
opponent, 

J. EK. Sanpys. 





Das romische Strassennetz in Norddeutsch- 
jfand, by E. Diinzelmann (Teubner) 8, 1893. 
Reprinted from Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher. 

Tur Roman occupation of the lands between the 
Rhine and the Elbe jasted only a few years and left 
very few traces behind it, but the narrative of 
Tacitus and the probabilities of the case alike sug- 
vest that some roads and some fortifications had heen 
constructed before the defeat of Varus and the needs 
of the exchequer compelled the abandonment of the 
country. In the pamphlet before me, an attempt is 
made to fix the courses of these roads and the sites 
of the forts, and thence to deduce detailed conclu- 
sions as to the campaigns of Varus and Germanicus. 
The great plains and marshes of Oldenburg are 
ervossed by a number of roads of uncertain but 
undoubtedly ancient date, ‘Sandwege,’ ‘ Bohlwege,’ 
*Postwege,’ as they are locally styled ; Mr. Dinzel- 
mann considers some of these to be Roman and 
infers, from their directions, the courses of the 
marches made by the Roman armies. This method 
of investigation is undoubtedly an admirable one, 
and will often lead to good results: the correspond- 
ence, for instance, between the roads and the history 
of Roman Britain is in many details very striking 
and suggestive. In North Germany, however, the 
inquirer is met by serious difficulties. In the first 
place, the origin of the old roads alluded to is by no 
means proven. It is something in their favour that 
three of them begin on the Rhine near Xanten 
(Vetera), but the majority lie east of the Ems and have 
no connexion with any Roman site. The alleged 
Roman torts which Mr. Diinzelmann mentions are 
equally uncertain : oddly enough, they mostly stand 
aside from the roads which he calls German. The 
truth is that neither forts nor roads have been properly 
excavated or surveyed, and till this is done, criticism 
will remain unprofitable. One is glad to learn, how- 
ever, that something is being done, and Mr. Diin- 
zelmann’s article certainly comes in opportunely 
to suggest points for examination. A second 
dif—culty, however, remains. Tacitus is neither a 
military nor a geographical writer, and his accounts 
of the North German campaigns cannot be pressed. 
When Mr. Diinzelman argues that the Luppia cannot 
be the Lippe, because the course of the latter river 
conflicts with Tacitus’ description of a certain march, 
he is probably attaching far too much weight to 
Tacitus’ words. On the whole, therefore, [ am 
inclined to think that the theories of this pamphlet, 
while likely to be most valuable in suggesting further 
inquiries, are hardly capable of proof and cannot be 
accepted, as they stand, by outside scholars. Olden- 
burg antiquaries would do well to study and criticize 
the article carefully : English readers may, perhaps, 
wait for their conclusions. lerdal 


Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalter- 
thumer, von G. GriLBerr. Erster Band: Der 
Staat der Lakedaimonier und der Athener. Zweite 
Auflage. Teubner, 1893. 8 Mk. 


Bur few words are necessary to introduce the second 
edition of this well-known and valuable work, especi- 
ally in view of the forthcoming translation by Messrs. 
Brooks and Nicklin of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
which one is glad to observe is already announced by 
Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co. 

Of course the discovery of the Atheniensium Res- 
publica, with all its fresh light on things Attic, made 
a recast of all our conceptions of the Athenian states 
absolutely necessary. ‘The immense importance of 
that MS. is well instanced by the second edition of 
Gilbert’s Handbook. While his account of Sparta is 
longer by four pages than in the first edition, Athens 
claims about 100 more. Here one may express a 
regret that the author did not see fit to give us some 
clue to the paging of the former edition, an omission 
which renders all references in the new Dictionary of 
Antiquities useless. The translators, it is to be 
hoped, will rectify this. 

In his introduction the author gives a clear account 
of his views of the Respublica. He believes it to be 
Aristotelian, and written either by Aristotle himself 
or under his direction. He adds an interesting review 
of the authorities probably used in the compilation. 

It is not indeed necessary to condescend to particu- 
lars as regards the general contents of a work so 
well known and so highly valued. Still, as a good 
instance of additional details bringing the book up to 
date, one may mention the reference on pp. 257-8 
to M. Paul Foucart’s article in the Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique, xii. 434, where an inscription 
of 352 is published and discussed, showing that the 
title 6 orparnyds 6 em) Thy pudakhy THS Xwpas occurs 
as early as 352, the date of the inscription. Hitherto 
it has been supposed that 334-3 was the earliest date 
for this distribution of the duties of the otparnyol, 
as in that year they acted together. In the new 
edition by Thumser of K. F. Hermann’s Staatsalter- 
thiimer this inscription does not appear to be 
quoted. _& 

One is glad to see too that Dr. Gilbert is not quite™ 
so sure as he was of the true Achaean origin of the 
Agiadai, though he still holds to the Aigeidai. We 
shall probably have to postpone the settlement of 
these and many other questions till the discovery of 
the Lacedaemoniorum Respublica, a work which some, 
it must be confessed, would have preferred to that 
discovered. 

T. R. GLOVER. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR LUSHINGTON. 


Born 1810: 


Epmunp Law Lusuryeton, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow, who died at his paternal residence, 
Park House, Maidstone, Kent, on July 13th 
last, at the age of 83, was a perfect scholar 
of a type which, rare at any time, in the 
present day is more than ever rare. The 
strength and beauty of his life were in true 
harmony with the culture which he 
cherished,—and this was the rich outcome 
of accurate and extensive study of the best 
and greatest things in literature. 

He was the eldest son of Edmund Henry 
Lushington, Esq., a barrister of the Inner 
Temple, and sometime Puisne Judge in 
Ceylon. Of two younger brothers, Henry 
died in 1855, after holding the post of Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Malta, and 
Franklin survives. 

Three sisters, who long shared with 
Edmund Lushington the home of their 
childhood, died one by one within the last 
few years, deeply mourned by their brother, 
und by many humble neighbours to whose 
wants they had devotedly ministered. 

His widow and one daughter remain to 
deplore his loss. — He was educated at 
Charterhouse School and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. There he became Senior Classic 
and first Chancellor’s Medallist in 1852, the 
year of Shilleto, W. Dobson, and W. H. 
Thompson (who was second Medallist, Dob- 
son and Shilleto, as Junior Optimes, being 
disqualified under the then existing rule). G 
S. Venables, his intimate friend through life, 
was fifth Classic in the same year. With 
Dobson (afterwards Head-master of Chel- 
tenham College) and with Thompson (the 
late Master of Trinity) he also maintained 
a lifelong intimacy. Lushington seems to 
have left to others the distinction of the 
Porson prize, which in his years was won 
successively by C. R. and G. J. Kennedy ; 
but the omission was supplied by his brother 
Henry, who both in 1832 and 1833 obtained 
the prize with exercises which have been the 
model for many younger scholars, revealing 
as they do the same poetical vein which 
declared itself later, during the Crimean 
war, in two ‘ battle-pieces,’ republished after 
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his death by G. 8. Venables, with a memoir 
of the writer. Franklin at the same time 
wrote a spirited poem on the Embarkation of 
the Guards. 

As one of the ‘Apostles, Edmund 
Lushington formed a warm intimacy with 
Tennyson and with Arthur Hallam: and, 
as the world knows from the epilogue to 
In Memoriam, the ties of friendship were 
soon drawn closer through the prospective 
marriage of two sisters of the poet to his 
two college friends. The one engagement 
was prevented from fulfilment by Hallam’s 
early death. The other was fulfilled. 

For some years Lushington performed the 
duties of an Assistant Tutor and Lecturer at 
Trinity. Then, in 1838, he carried with him 
his fine gifts and ripe accomplishments to 
the Greek Cnair at Glasgow, for which, as we 
have been lately reminded, Mr. Robert Lowe, 
afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, had been one 
of several distinguished rival candidates. 
The ‘inaugural lecture,’ in which the Pro- 
fessor’s youthful enthusiasm for Greek 
literature found the fullest scope, was at 
once felt to be an extraordinary production 
for so young a man. His predecessor, Sir 
Daniel Sandford, had been also an enthu- 
siast, but his undoubted brilliancy was of a 
rhetorical kind. In Lushington the fire 
burned more inwardly, but with more fuel 
to sustain it, and with a steadier glow. 
And there were those whom it had power to 
kindle. The late Professor William Young 
Sellar, one of his earlier pupils, who never 
wearied of admiring what he had once 
admired, could be eloquent on the subject 
of this lecture as long as he lived. His 
opinion, together with that of his friend 
John Campbell Shairp, who was a student 
at the time, is happily recorded in Sellar’s 
contribution to Professor Knight’s volume, 
entitled Principal Shairp and his friends, 
p- 14:—‘ What made the most powerful 
impression on him among all the lectures 
that he listened to was the inaugural lecture 
of Professor Lushington, in the spring of 
the session 1838—39. It was a lecture 
which not only contained a most just and 
impressive survey and estimate of Greek 
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literature, but was surcharged with the new 
thought and imaginative feeling pervading 
the remarkable Cambridge set to which he 
belonged, the names of most of whom are 
now well known to the world, and some of 
whom (and he certainly) looked on Coleridge 
then as their master, or at least as a teacher 
to whom they owed much. Shairp left the 
lecture, as he told me, repeating to himself 
the lme—* That strain I heard was of a 
higher mood” ;—and the impression thus 
produced was confirmed by his attendance 
on the private Greek Class.’ 

It is much to be wished, and would 
conduce to the purpose of extending an 
interest in Greek, that this youthful out- 
burst from a mind which ‘carried all that 
weight of learning lightly like a flower’ 
should be republished in the form of a 
brochure, together with the address which 
he gave to the students, when forty-six 
years afterwards, being now Professor 
Emeritus, he returned to visit them as the 
Lord Rector of their choice. There is the 
same essential thought expressed in both 
these writings. But the one breathes the 
ardour of youth; the other carries along 
with its undiminished fervour the experi- 
ence and authority of age. It was nobly 
delivered, and might have been well heard 
even in the vast ‘Bute Hall,’ had not the 
unique occasion, in accordance with a 
strange practice, now well-nigh discontinued, 
been ‘ Butchered to make a _ Bejant’s 
holiday.’ 

The Classes in Glasgow University were 
less numerous in the forties than they are 
now, but the task of the Professor, who had 
not the aid of an assistant, was even more 
arduous. Lushington never flagged, and 
although in the earlier years he was imper- 
fectly appreciated except by the best stu- 
dents, the select number of those who gained 
from him some measure of inspiration and of 
the higher scholarship was augmented year 
by year, until in his third decade he became 
the object of universal reverence and affec- 
tion. He has himself told me of the 
surprise which it caused him from time to 
time to receive expressions of unbounded 
interest and delight in Greek studies from 
students who had been prevented by their 
antecedents from ever becoming accom- 
plished scholars. One of my own contem- 
poraries, who died in early life, Mr. 
Robertson Baird, had acquired by dint of 
hard work, under Lushington’s influence, a 
minute knowledge of the Jliad, very far 
beyond the common, although his acquaint- 
ance with Greek began with his student days. 
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The surroundings of Professor Lushing- 
ton’s work in Glasgow were at first 
somewhat strange and uncongenial to bim, 
and in many ways he laboured under 
unfavourable conditions. But here also he 
had the solace of warm and faithful friend- 
ship, above all in the family of his 
colleague, Professor William Ramsay,—a 
friendship which like all his intimacies was 
lifelong. In those early days (as Mrs. 
William Ramsay has told me) they listened 
with rapt attention to his reading of In 
Memoriam, while the tears were streaming 
down his face. The loyal admiration for, 
and belief in, his brother-in-law, the late 
Lord Tennyson, belonged to what lay deepest 
in his nature, 

Like one of the Dioscuri, he may be said 
to have lived for some years a divided 
life :—in summer days, in his old home 
amongst his family, alternating long walks 
over the backbone of Kent with hours of 
busy leisure under the stately ‘immemorial 
elms,’ holding a classic volume or some 
book of German philosophy in his hand :— 
in .winter, amidst the gloom of old St. 
Mungo’s, in the neighbourhood of the 
Vennel and of the College green. On the 
whole it is not wonderful that he produced 
no considerable writing. There was an 
edition of Aeschines and Demosthenes On 
the Crown, a simple text prepared for his 
own students ; there was, I believe, a pro- 
jected edition of Hesiod; but the only 
publication that really saw the light was 
the short memoir prefixed to Sir A. Grant’s 
edition of Ferrier’s Philosophical Remains 
(Blackwoods, 1866), a task which was 
undertaken by him out of pure friendship, 
as a tribute to one whom he greatly loved 
and admired. 

During his tenure of the Glasgow chair, 
he was thrice visited by sorrow, in the 
deaths of his only son Edmund and of two 
daughters ; and latterly he was troubled 
with a rheumatic affection of the knee 
which hindered his habitual activity, and_ 
became a serious burden to him in his latest™ 
years. 

A word should be said as to his manner 
of lecturing. In the ordinary classes, his 
method was almost entirely catechetical. 
But in the ‘ Private Class,’ which as a rule 
was only joined by the more advanced 
students, he ‘ prelected’ on the author to be 
studied,—the attention of the students 
being tested at the end of the course by a 
searching written examination. These pre- 
lections were conducted on the following 
plan. The Professor first read a passage in 
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the Greek, then construed it word by word, 
repeating each phrase in the Greek before 
the English for it was given. Then he 
would proceed to support and illustrate his 
interpretation, chiefly by the aid of parallel 
passages, for which he had jotted down the 
references in pencil on a strip of note- 
paper. At the same time various readings 
and alternative renderings would be dis- 
cussed. Conjectural emendations, with 
their grounds, would be clearly set forth 
and the objections to them fully stated,— 
the net result in corrupt passages being 
often one of blank uncertainty. ‘The metre 
of lyric passages was always explained. 
Together with great beauty of enunciation, 
he had a certain peculiarity of utterance, 
that made the words seem to come from him 
reluctantly, producing an effect, not of 
hesitation, but of deliberate choice, which 
made his language more impressive. 

Two examples of his skill in emendation 
may be mentioned here. In Aesch. S. ¢. 7. 
785 for 

Texvols 0 aGpalas 
edixey ETLKOTOVS TPOPES, 
aiat, TikpoyAdooous apas, 


he proposed to read 
, ? > / 
Téxvols 0 ayplas 


> eo > , cal 
epnkevy, ETLKOTOS TPOHGS, 
aial, TuKpoyAdaaous apas. 


And in a poem of Arthur Hallam’s where 


in a printed version a line had ended ‘ with 
pantherized intent,’ he saw at a glance that 
his friend had written ‘with panther eyes 
intent.’ 

Amongst the most distinguished of his 
pupils, besides Shairp and Sellar, were Mr. 
David Binning Monro, now the Provost of 
Oriel, Professors Edward Caird, George G. 
Ramsay, and John Nichol (Emeritus) of 
Glasgow, Mr. Andrew Lang, the Right 
Honourable James Bryce, M.P., Mr. Henry 
Craik, C.B.,and the late Mr. Purves, Fellow 
of Balliol And of many friendships 
formed in Scotland, those with the late 
Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, the late Professor 
Nichoi (the Astronomer), the late Professor 
Ferrier of St. Andrews, and Professor 
Veitch of Glasgow,—always excepting his 
still closer intimacy with Professor William 
Ramsay his colleague in the Latin Chair, — 
were perhaps the chief. 

After retiring from Glasgow in 1875, 
having taught there for thirty-seven years, 
he lived almost uninterruptedly at Park 
House, where he devoted himself princi- 
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pally to the study of Egyptology. Not 
that Greek was ever neglected or forgotten. 
His frequent letters were always full of 
minute discussion (pursued with earnest 
insistence) of points of interpretation or of 
textual criticism. 

These divided the page with humorous 
Greek verses full of gentle raillery, and 
descriptions of the health and welfare, 
never of himself, but of those for whom he 
cared. His Egyptian studies were followed 
with the same assiduity and thoroughness 
which he had bestowed on the Greek 
Classics, and it is to be regretted that of 
these endeavours also the world has but 
slender fruit. He was for the most part 
contented with the keen enjoyment of that 
which other men were labouring to explain. 
But I have understood that his contribution 
to Records of the Past, in the interpretation 
of a hymn to Amon-Ra, is valued by experts 
as a brilliant piece of original work upon a 
difficult subject-matter. His collection of 
the chief books on Egyptian Antiquities— 
his ‘golden calves,’ as the household irrev- 
erently called them—should be of consider- 
able value. 

Of many letters received from him (I 


_ speak of letters to a former pupil), hardly 


any are without some allusion or quotation 
in Greek. Even in one written April 9th, 
1893, about three months before his death, 
under the heavy stress of grief for the loss 
of his one remaining sister, as well as of 
severe personal suffering, there is the brief 
but touching phrase with reference to his 
own state—‘ one has often to say térAaGi prot 
xpadin. He had had a fall the previous 
November which greatly aggravated the 
infirmity of his limbs. But in spite of the 
confinement which was so irksome to his 
active nature, no trace of failing powers 
appears in his correspondence, maintained 
to within a few weeks of his death. He 
‘bated no jot of heart or hope,’ nor of his 
eager interest in minute points of scholar- 
ship. As late as Feb. 16th, 1893, he took 
pains to demonstrate by an exhaustive list 
of examples ‘that Sophocles at least in 
dactylic verses used pure dactyls, and would 
about as soon use cretics as molossi.’ The 
death of Lord Tennyson of course affected 
him deeply. He writes in a letter of date 
Nov. 8th, 1892:—‘ While we deplore our 
irreparable loss, we feel no passing could 
have been more calmly and _ solemnly 
beautiful—the true tender and heroic soul 
shining forth to the last.’ 

In scholarship, his chief admiration was 
for Gottfried Hermann and A. Boeckh, 
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and in philosophy he leaned rather to Kant 
than to Hegel An idealist to the core, he 
was at the same time a lover of close and 
accurate reasoning. In Latin, he was a 
frequent student of Virgil. In earlier life 
at least he was an‘ enthusiastic reader of 
Carlyle. Of modern poets I think he con- 
sidered Dante as the chief, and of the poets 
of the early nineteenth century he regarded 
Keats with peculiar affection. A reading 
from Hyperion, in illustration of the 
Prometheus Bound, made a deep impression 
on his students of 1848, on many of whom 
his unique power of construing Classical 
Greek in Classical English was compara- 
tively wasted. 

In later years he took great pleasure in 
welcoming his old pupils at Park House, in 
taking them on rambling expeditions through 
the country which he loved, discoursing to 
them on philosophy, scholarship, and litera- 
ture : sometimes also on polities and history. 

I never knew him to utter a harsh or 
inconsiderate word : yet he could be fierce 
upon occasion, when his patriotic feelings or 
his classic tastes were seriously offended. 
if he thought that Aeschylus was mal- 
treated or that England was being mis- 
governed and betrayed, a stinging Greek 
epigram was apt to be the result. 

By the great world he lived almost un- 
known. But to those who knew him he 
will always remain one of the most im- 
pressive and charming figures of the gener- 
ation which is passing away. They may 
despair of rivalling that union of subtlety 
with strength, that unerring accuracy of 
mental vision. They will miss the critical 


‘THE SILENT VOICEs. 


When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the Dreams about my bed, 

Call me not so often back, 

Silent Voices of the dead, 

Toward the lowland ways behind me, 
And the sunlight that is gone! 

Call me rather, silent voices, 

Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me 


On, and always on! 
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discernment which with kind firm touch 
laid a finger on their weak places, saying 
‘Thou ailest here and here.’ But they will 
long derive fresh inspiration from the 
thought of him, not only as the ideal 
student and the accomplished English 
gentleman, the patriotic citizen, the loyal. 
friend ; but as the mirror of faithfulness 
and constancy, of truth and tenderness and 
patience, of complete manhood,—the rterpa- 
yovos avip avev Woyov. 


Those who notice such things may 
remember a version of ‘Crossing the Bar’ 
in Greek Sapphics by E. L. L. which 
appeared in the Athenaewm for May 17th, 
1890, and was copied in the St. James’s 
Gazette of the same date. He was then in 
his 80th year. Nearly three years after- 
wards, within six months of his own 
decease, he occupied himself on his sick-bed 
with translating ‘Silent Voices’ into Greek. 
I append an extract from his letter side by 
side with the familiar words. 


January 2nd, 1893. 


‘T cannot tell whether you will at all 
like an attempt that I have made to render 
into Greek ‘Silent Voices.’ ‘I wished very 
much I could have given the concluding 
lines shorter; but found this from the 
necessities of elegiac verse to be quite 
impossible—and I can only hope the pad- 
ding I have been forced to put in, is in 
keeping with, and not discordant from the 
tone of the original. 


b) 7 
Eir av dveipourw Kody) peAavdaroXos pn 
Tovpov érirKiacn THrETAGVOLTL Kapy, 
, > » we _ s ae 
py we ett TOoAAG Kadetre taXdivtpoTov oipov 
odevew 
, \ , , 
kexAopevat, wvat oryadear vexvuv, 
avtis eroopuevov xGapaas peromicbe Kedrev- 
Govs 
> , > 3 \ , > / 
Herlov T Oxpov Heyyos aroryomevon, 
> \ 4 Ae > > \ > , 
GAAG wpogw pe Kadir eis atpaTov doreEpo- 
ecoay, ; 
\ (fae aS \ , \ 
gwvat cvyadéau' THs be haos Tpopepov 
pedixtots piTaior zpos aid€pos aarerov twos 
caivov THAEPaVas aiev dyou pe TPOTw. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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ARAVA OL, OGY: 


RECENT GREEK LITERARY 
DISCOVERIES, 


In an article written for the sixth volume 
of the Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer Prof. Gomperz 
gives an account of a most interesting 
acquisition, indeed perhaps the most in- 
teresting, from a literary point of view, 
which has yet been made by the great 
Rainer collection in Vienna. This is no less 
than some considerable fragments of the 
Hecalé of Callimachus, hitherto known only 
by a few isolated lines or single words. 
The form of the discovery is as remarkable 
as the discovery itself. The lines are written 
with ink on a wooden board, resembling a 
large schoolboy’s slate. On one side are two 
columns of the Phoenissae of Euripides, on 
the other four columns of the WHecalé of 
Callimachus. Nail-marks in the wood show 
that the board was originally suspended by 
a cord, so that either side could be brought 
to view ; and there can be no doubt that it 
was intended for educational purposes. The 
board in its present state measures 1 ft. 
8} in. in length and from 34 to 4 in. in 
height; but from the amount of the 
Euripides which is missing it is clear that 
about three-fifths of the height of the 
board is lost. The writing is a rough semi- 
cursive of medium size, the two interior 
columns being perhaps in a different hand 
from the rest. These two columns are also 
considerably defaced, and the work of de- 
cipherment and reconstruction must have 
been far from easy. Several scholars have 
been engaged upon it. The first identification 
of the fragments as belonging to Callimachus 
is due to Dr. W. Weinberger, who with 
Dr. J. Zingerle made the first study of 
them. Further assistance was given by 
Drs. Bormann, Krall, Wessely, and Prof. 
Gomperz himself. The date of the writing 
is given by Wessely as the 4th century. It 
may perhaps be a century earlier than this, 
to judge from the facsimile, but can hardly 
be later. 

The following is the text of the fragments, 
according to the readings and restorations 
given by Prof. Gomperz :— 


Column 1. 
c , 7 > »” e 
A bcc eeSe ETEPNV TEPLATTE KAL ELY GOP 7KEV* 


ws tov, o[ 16’ | dua wavres ix[érpjeo[aly 70° 


[eAiac |Oev 


10 


Or 


10 


” / \ al 
avopa peéeyav Kal Onpa 
> /, 
i\dér6an, 
, Dee! ‘ , 
peod ote di) Onoev’s dw 
duce 
pipvere Oapaonevres, ua O€ Tis Aiyéi rarpl 
, o 2 
vevpevos wot [ad]KurTos és aoTupoy ayye- 
Aww ns 
a > / / > A&E 
s everor— Tovewv Kev avaisae pepipy- 
vewy— 
‘@noeds odx Exas vids am edvdpov Mapa- 
Odvos 
‘ ” ‘\ A ? c ‘ / ‘ > 
[C]wov dywy tov tatpov.’ 6 pev dato, Toi 6 
G.LOVTES 
62% a ? ete = ‘ 
[rlavres ‘ in) marnov’ avexayov, ath de 
/LULVov. 
ovxl voTOS ToTTnV ye XvoW KaTExevaTo 
pvAwv 
ov opens 0vd aitos 67 ExdeTo pvAoyéos 
Weis 
o / 3 lal / > 5 | 
[d]ooa ror [a]y[p]Oorax repi [7] audi [re 
Once PadXov: 
7 > / 4 c 
[of puv exvxAdoalvto mepiotadov, at de 
yuvatkes 
[is eae otopvnow avertehov, Suid. s.v. 
oropvyct|. 
Column 2. 


meAwpiov avtia 


shal 7, \ 
amompobe peakKpov 


[One line illegible. | 

Kal p or éxod[ On] (1)...... ed’ (1) Ov av tw” 
EKATTOL 

Oipavidar éerayouv éua mrlelpa, ara € 
IlaAXas 

THs pev €rw onvaidly (1) adn dp[dloov 
“Hdaturovo 

—péod’ ote Kexporidnow ex’ axty OjKxaro 
Aaav— 

Adbpiov appyrov, yeven 8 dOev ovdé vw 
€yvwv 

ovt edanv, dyn O€ Kat wyvyious (2) eda 
[alirat 

olwvous, as dnGev id’ “Adatorw réxev Aia. 

z[oluraxe 0°) pey eqs eprpa xOovos odpa 
BaXorro, 

Tyv pa veov Whdw [Tle Avds dvoKaidexa 7 
dANwv 

davatwv od.s Te karéhAafe paptrupinow, 

TleAAnvnv edixavey ’Ayatida: todpa de 
Kovpat 

at dvAakot kaxov épyov [é|reppdocavro 
Teo, 

RELGITTIN p's da wae See eigen cas deopa 7’ aveioat. 


Column 3. 
| First four lines illegible. | 


AUR RE ee teov (2) Tore morvea Gu| ue Jov 

A eae ToAAa Tapaicva pajyror’ eXadpot 

[Sy ]oopev olw) Ol, TOTE © WHEAOV........ 000. d 

Pes So ae Hpeerepyy 7 Rel: RAR aS AON 5 AO 

PLCTEDV! © RANEY 0s Seah RUG» epee se 

papderor’ exOu[ oar ]o(?)- Bapbs yo\os aiév 
‘AGyyys: 

airap eye turds mapé[nv ylovos (t)- [d]y- 
pelea oe 

On prot yevert) TEAL ETAL]..... 0.6. cece ences wees 

[One line illegible. | 


Column 4, 


[One line illegible. | 
“ > % . ¥ 3 a 
[ ded JeAos, GAN’ H) VE 2) Evdcos 7) Ewer’ Hos, 
evre Kopas, [d|s viv ye Kal av KiKvowrw 
epicvor 
\ ; \ \ , ” SF 
Kal yaAaKe ypoujy Kal KUmaTos aKpw awTw, 
Kudveov i) Tiocav ert wTEpov ovAoor €&eL, 
> , > ‘di X\ 7 a 
ayyeAins émtxet]pa ta of wore PoiBos 
OTago el, 
ra ‘\ 
ommote Kev Prey’ao Kopwvidos dydi Ov- 
yaTpos 
‘loxue tA[nkinre oroperns pucpov te] av- 
Xue mAnginmy oropévys prep 
Onra. 
> 
THY pev ap Os dapevyny vrvos AaBe, rHV 8 
aiove-ay. 
=) 
10 xaddpaderny S od rodAdv ext xpov[or], aipa 
> 
yap n\Gev 
, »” 
otiByes ayxoupos 
eTaypot 
piryntéwy: 709 yap ewbiva Avxva paciver 
[a]etdeu Kat mou Ts avip vdoaTryos iuatoy: 
€yper kat tw’ €xovta mwap|a] mAdov oiktov 
agwv 
15 rerptyas ix dpasav, avialovar dé ruKvot 
[du |@or yaAkfes koporevor Ev[ Sov] axounv.’ 


Col. 4, 13 is quoted as from the Hecalé 
by the scholiast on Aristoph. Frogs 1297 
(Blomfield, frag. 42). The subject of col. 1 
plainly suits that of the Hecalé, namely the 
capture by Theseus of the Marathonian 
bull; and 1. 6 is quoted by Suidas as from 
Callimachus (frag. 288). Suidas also quotes 
the last words of 1. 14, with two more not 
found in the Rainer fr: agment (frag. 476). 
The second and third columns could hardly 
have been identified as belonging to this 
poem if they had stood alone ; but, like 
col. 4, they appear to relate the story of the 
punishment of the crow as the bringer of 
evil tidings to Apollo in the matter of 
Coronis, which must have been introduced 
into the poem in the form of an episode. 
Space, however, forbids further comment 
here, and scholars will no doubt prefer the 
transcription of the full text of the frag- 
ments to any more detailed description or 
discassion of them. 


Ol 


‘ 


NELpES 


o> > ip 
\T, OUKETL 
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Other literary discoveries of some interest 
are reported by Prof. Nicole of Geneva. 
Prof. Nicole has been for some time working 
at a collection of papyri bought in Egypt 
by M. Naville. Two documents from this 
collection have already been published by , 
him during the present year, one a fragment 
of a commentar y on the Jad, in the Revue 
de Philologie, the other a letter on public 
affairs dated a.p, 158, in the Revue Archéolo- 
gique. Among the other papyri, according to 
a paragraph in the Zimes, are ‘fragments of 
the //iad and Odyssey, the former comprising 
portions of Books xi. and xii. presenting 
great variations from the received text. 
There is also a passage of Euripides’ Orestes 
a thousand years older than any MS, hitherto 
known. M. Nicole has likewise found a di- 
dactic elegy on the stars, an idyll on Jupiter 
and Leda, and historical and scientific com- 
positions., In Christian literature there are 
liturgical passages, portions of the Bible 
with or without commentary, and later 
documents on Hastern Church History.’ It 
will be observed that no information is given 
as to the size of any of these fragments, but 
their publication will be awaited with much 
interest. 

In this connection Serecooa may also be 
drawn to an article in Hermes (xxviii. pp. 
161—193) in which Prof. Wilcken describes 
and gives the text of some fragments of 
an early Greek romance on the subject of 
Ninus, lately acquired by the Berlin Museum. 
Hight columns are preserved, which are 
sufficient to give a fair insight into the 
character of the story. The date of the 
MS. is probably between B.c. 50 and a.p. 50, 
from which it follows that, whatever be the 
exact date of the composition of the romance, 
it is certainly the earliest extant specimen of 
that class of literature. 

F. G. Kenyon. 


DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS IN 
BRITAIN.—I. 


THE discoveries of Roman remains made in 
Britain during the last six or seven months com- 
prise, among a mass of insignificant material, some 
half-dozen items of individual interest which may be 
worth putting together as the most noteworthy results 
of the last half-year. 

At SILCHESTER the Society of Antiquaries has 
carried on its excavations during the season, but 
without very striking results. The houses un- 
covered were of the usual types, and the examination 
of the round building sometimes thought to be a 
temple of Hercules threw no light on its purpose or 
construction. One sensational find rewarded the 
excavators. Ina pit underneath a house wall, dug 
probably after the house was ruined, was detected a 
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conical pillar of sandstone about two feet igh, 
hearing on its side (it has no edges) two lines of 
legible Ogam letters. According to Prof. Rhys, the 
stone was the gravestone of one Hbicatus and the 
inscription is part of an ordinary Keltic sepulchral 
formula. The date and origin of this astonishing 
object is unfortunately not certain. 

At Lone WirrenHAM, near Dorchester, some ten 
tniles south of Oxford, some very curious remains 
were discovered, owing to tke drought, in the fields 
of Mr. H. Hewett’s farm. Various patches and 
lines were noted, where the barley and sainfoin grew 
higher and better than elsewhere, and a survey 
suggeste(| parallel or rectangular paths and ditches 
with square or round enclasures grouped along them. 
Digging revealed some wells and Roman pottery, but 
no masonry ; whatever walls there were, must have 
been made of mud. ‘lhe whole, probably, belongs to 
a British or Romano-British farming settlement, 
very probably connected in some way with Dorches- 
ter, where a Roman inscription, erected by a bene- 
ficiarius consularis, was found in 1730. The ac- 
counts given in the 7%imes of ‘a Roman station of 
some importance’ and a ‘basilica,’ are, I think, 
misleading. 

For other finds we must go to the north. At 
LANCHESTER, a Roman station on Watling street, a 
few miles from Durham, a curious altar has lately 
been found, the inscription on which, expanded and 
completed, runs as follows :— 

Deae Garmangabi et n(uminibus) [Go[rdijani Aug. 

nostri), pr[o} sal(ute) vea(tllationis) or vex(illariorum) 
Sueborum Lon... Gor(dianorum), votuwm solverunt 
nerito) or m(ilites) 
That is the altar was erected by a troop of Suebi, 
called Zon... from the Roman name of Lanchester 
and Gor(diani) after Gordian III., the reigning 
emperor. It was dedicated to Garmangabis, a god- 
dess about whom no one seems to know anything 
and to the Divinity of the Emperor, on behalf of the 
troop. The Suebi possibly were recruited in a 
civitas Sueborum Nicretum which perhaps existed near 
Heidelberg in the second and third centuries, and 
were enrolled in one of the tribal regiments which 
from the days of Trajan and Hadrian begin to appear 
more and more in the Roman army beside the alae 
and cohortes. 

A little farther north at SourH SHIELDs an in- 
scription records the laying on of water to the fort 
(aquam induxit usibus militwm) by the provincial 
governor Valerianus in A.D. 221. The thing is, in 
itself, unimportant enough, but, taken in conjunction 
with the Lanchester altar and other inscriptions, it 
has its interests. The north of Britain, we see, was 
not neglected after the death of Severus (A.D. 211); 
if our stones tell true, it was even more cared for 
than under the great African, and we are wrong in 
our habit of connecting, a priori, all Roman works 
dating from the early third century with that 
emperor's campaigns. We see, too, that the 
defences of the Wall were not now the only defences ; 
the roads and the forts along them were important. 

In Annandale, near Morrart, researches have been 
made into a Roman road which are the more note- 
worthy because they have taken the shape—the 
excellent shape—of actual excavations. Apparently 
we have traces of a road which ran from Carlisle, 
past the camp at Birrens, up to the Wall of Anton- 
ine. ‘This road is marked on our maps, but its 
course has never been minutely ascertained. 


F. HAVERFIELD. 
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‘Eqnmepis ‘Apxaodoyiny. Parts i, and ii. 1893. 


Athens. 

1. Svoronos; publishes a series of coin types 
bearing on the legend of the childhood of Zeus in 
Krete; (i.) Zeus nourished by the dog; (ii.) Zeus 
nourished by the cow ; in archaic times the constel- 
lation Great Bear was, aniong at any rate some Greek 
beliefs, regarded as the figure of a cow: plate and 
cut. 2. Weisshaeup]; publishes (i.) an aryballos 
with r.f. scenes of mourning at a stele ; (ii.) a list of 
similar r.f. scenes, all of which point to the middle 
of the 5th century: two plates. 3. Maurogiannes ; 
the decorative painting of the Byzantines. 4. 
Skias ; six inscriptions from Thyrreion in Acarnania. 
5. Sauer; publishes (pl. 8) a relief found on the 
Akropolis, and another from Rhamuus (now at 
Munich ; plate in text) representing Demeter and 
Kore, part of a group of Eleusinian deities. 6. 
Kavvadias ; publishes the base of Bryaxis and a 
Nike which was found with it ; the base probably 
supported a column on which the Nike stood ; four 
photographic plates and a suggested restoration in 
text. 7. Mylonas; an Athenian decree in honour 
of one Diodoros by the thiasos or eranos of Soteri- 
astae, of the last century B.c. 8. Skias ; notes on 
Cypriote inscriptions. 9. Lolling; two long in- 
scriptions relating to Ephebi. 9. Dragoumes ; mis- 
cellaneous notes. 10. Skias; describes the opera- 
tions at the Enneakrounos and the bed of the Ilissos. 
11. Kavvadias; a resumé of excavations and dis- 
coveries. 


Rémische Mittheilungen. Part 1. 18938. 


1. Mau gives (pp. 1—61) a description of the 
Pompeian excavations in Insula v. 2, of which a 
plan is given in pl. 1. In casa D among other wall- 
paintings were found a pair of medallions (pp. 20— 
21) representing different types of busts of youths 
wreathed with laurel; each has a roll of papyrus 
labelled ; the one roll is Homer, the other Plato. 
The most important portion is casa E, a building of 
the pre-Roman period with tetrastyle atrium and 
peristylium, showing with certainty the conforma- 
tion of the roofs: this also has fine paintings (see p. 
42); and a considerable number of graffiti. 2. 
Petersen ; publishes a plate (ii. iii.) of the relief re- 
presenting the Muses in the possession of the 
Marchese Chigi-Zondadari: compares it with other 
representations of such groups: and traces the con- 
nection of this relief with the reliefs on the Mantinea 
base and of both with the School of Praxiteles : 
plate and cuts. 3. Amelung; publishes cut of a 
fragment in the Museum at Palermo, which he 
identifies as the leg of Peitho and the seat of Aphro- 
dite in the frieze of the Parthenon, till now only 
known from Carrey’s drawing and a cast taken 
probably by Fauvel about 1800. This fragment fits 
on to another fragment giving part of the seat of 
Aphrodite, now at Athens. It came to Palermo 
through the medium of Fagan. 4. Hiilsen ; a study 
of the topography, monuments &c. of the Comitium 
during the Republican period. 5. Petersen; de- 
scription of objects found in excavation on the 
Palatine ; including fragments of several important 
sculptures (part of a head of which he assigns the 
original to the ‘ Lykiskos’ (Kyniskos#) of Poly- 
kleitos). 6, Mau; addendum to previous article. 

Meetings of the Institute (including report of 
Petersen’s paper on the Kyniskos of Polykleitos), 


The same. Part2. 1898. 


1. Samter; studies the wall-paintings of the 
columbarium of the Villa Pamfili, one of the few 
sepulchral monuments in which the decorations 
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have remained standing: gives list with woodcuts, 
and discusses the relation of the subjects chosen 
(seven are mythological) to each other and the 
tomb. 2. Hiilsen ; discusses the inscriptions of the 
same columbarium (seventy-eight in number) ; con- 
cludes that the monument belongs to the reign of 
Augustus, and probably the carly part of the reign. 
The paintings which by Jahn and others were con- 
sidered decadent, are therefore contemporary with 
the fine paintings of the casa Farnesina. 3. Mau ; 
a new suggestion for the reconstruction of the 
basilica of Pompeii (see ante, iii. p. 36): several 
cuts. 4. Michaelis; describes the antiquities exist- 
ing at the villa of M. de Courcel at Cannes: most 
important is a sarcophagus with a subject from the 
myth of Alkestis. 5. Amelung; publishes (two 
cuts) a head in the Villa Albani, which he takes to 
be a head of Zeus, a reflection of the Olympian Zeus 
by Phidias. 6. Preger; publishes (pl. v.—vi.) a 
torso in the Galleria Lapidaria of the Vatican : it is 
a river-god, possibly from a group of Antiocheia 
with the Orontes at her feet, after Eutychides, of 
which four replicas are known. 7. Patsch; pub- 
lishes two inscriptions which bear on the publicum 
portorii Illyrict. A Praefectus vehiculorum is men- 
tioned, who must have been a ‘ Reichspostmeister.’ 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. January— 
April 1893. Athens and Paris. 

1. Bérard ; continues his study of Tegea and the 
Tegeatid: notes and inscriptions bearing upon the 
four tribes and the town: including some remarks 
on the temple of Athena Alea. 2. Couve ; publishes 
a proto-Attic vase from Phalerum ; it was considered 
by Hirschfeld to be false ; it belongs to the same type 
as the Berlin Hymettus amphora, but shows Asiatic 
influence: two plates. 3. von Gaertringen ; pub- 
lishes an inscription of the pvora of Magnesia. 
4, Th. Reinach ; publishes an inscription of Phocaea, 
mentioning a priest of Massalia ; that is to say, of 
the goddess Massalia, personification of the colony. 
5. Chamonard; publishes (cut and plate) a rock 
sculpture at Sondurlu; compares it with Lycian 
reliefs and Cypriote sarcophagi and concludes that it 
is of the same class, dating from the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c. 6. Holleaux ; notes on the 
epigraphy and history of Rhodes. 7. Millet ; 
publishes eight Byzantine leaden seals, &c. 8. 
Martha ; publishes (plate i.) a Boeotian terracoita 
group of a man ploughing with two oxen ; it shows 
very clearly the structure of what Hesiod calls the 
mnkxtov &potpov. 9. Legrand ; thirty-five inscriptions 
of Troezen ; including a new fragment of the edict 
of Diocletian, mentioning different perfumes and 
drugs. 10. Joubin ; a leaden iamina from a tomb in 
Crete inscribed with Orphic formulae like the 
Petelia tablet: this inscription represents the 
initiated arriving at the entrance of Hades, and 
addressing the sacred spring: a note by Gomperz is 
appended. 11. de Ridder; eight inscriptions from 
Thasos and Lemnos. 12. 8. Reinach ; publishes two 
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drawings made by an unknown artist towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century : the one represents 
the fragmentary colossus of the Naxians at Delos ; 
the other, a view of the port of Delos and the island 
of Rheneia: and reviews the ancient and modern 
texts which refer to the Colossus. 13. Homolle; 
remarks on the chronology of ‘some Athenian 
archons ; attempts to fix the dates of Polycleitos and 
Agathocles, to restore the list between 122-95 B.c.; 
to assign relative order to those between 180-122 
B.c.; and to throw light on the catalogue published 
in C.1.A., iii. 1014. 

Meetings of the Institut de Corr. Hellén. Notes 
and Correspondence concerning Athens, Pelopon- 
nesus, the islands, Greece,'and Italy. Bibliography. 


Athenische Mittheilungen. Part i. 1893. Athens. 


1. Wolters ; publishes (plate i.) a sepulchral relief 
of the fourth century B.c. found in Athens, repre- 
senting a group of three mourning women, an 
original work of a powerful artist ; it seems to have 
been a metope decorating a tomb formed probably 
like a temple in antis, such as were not hithert« 
known to have existed in Athens at that date. 2. 
Pernice; publishes seventeen inscriptions noted 
during a stay in Andros and Paros. 3. Maass; the 
Parian hetaira-inscription ; studies the form of names, 
diminutives, nicknames, &c.; the hetairai there 
named represented an organised religious society ; 
probably the ’Epaviorpiat in Foucart, Assoc. Rel. 
p. 222, are a similar body. The deity of the thiasos, 
Oistro, is Aphrodite Oistrophoros. 4. Graef; pub- 
lishes two further sepulchral monuments from 
Bithynia (cut ; see ante, 1892, p. 80). 5. Diimmler ; 
two rock inscriptions from Amorgos ; offers inter- 
pretations of Museo Ital. i. p. 225 and p. 227, 
from an examination of the originals. 6. Robert ; a 
study of Sosipolis, who figured at Olympia as a 
child and as a serpent ; he is really the Kretan Zeus- 
child, and his temple at Olympia was not only the 
earliest Zeus-shrine there, but the starting-point of 
the whole cult. He identifies the site of this temple 
with a building behind the Execdra of Herodes 
(Olymp. Baudenkm. i. pl. 31, 1): cut. 7. Staes ; 
narrative of the discovery of the Marathon tomb, 
which Schliemann had attempted in 1884 ; about 30 
b.f. lekythi were scattered among the bones, of which 
five are here shown. Apparently the friends of the 
deceased had an annual banquet on the spot, and 
buried the remains of the banquet in a receptacle 
specially prepared. This tomb and the Vourva tomb 
(Ath. Mitth. 1890, pll. x.-xii.) give us important 
data for the classification of vases: four plates. 8. 
Kern ; three inscriptions from Athos. 9. Welters ; 
publishes an inscription which shows that even 
stelae constructed for an unmarried person and 
therefore decorated with a loutrophoros had soime- 
times added to them the name of another relation 
who might be married. Bibliography. 

C. 8S. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie 
herausgegeben von Dr. Lupwic Lemme, Professor 
in Heidelberg. I. Band, 1 Heft. Bonn: Edward 
Weber’s Verlag. 1892. 


Referring to the treatise with which J. A. Dorner 
opened the series of Jahrbicher fiir deutsche Theologie 
in 1856, the editor informs us that the new periodical, 
of which the present copy forms the first instalment, 
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is intended to serve the interests of scientific theo- 
logy of a conservative tendency. Pages 1-62 contain 
Ine christliche Idee des Reiches Gottes, by Ludwig 
Lemme.—Pages 63-109 Das Problem des Buches Hiob, 
by J. Meinhold. — Pages 110-154 Zwei Fragmente 
aus Anianus und die -lnfinae des Weihnachtsfestes 
in Agypten, by Bratke. B. discusses two fragments 
referrmg to the chronology of the ancient Church 
coniained in Du Cange’s edition of the Chronicon 
paschale (Paris, 1688, pp. 421-28), and in Dindorf’s 
reprint of the same work (Bonn, vol. ii. pp. 112-116). 
These fragments, which have been attributed either 
to Eusebius or to Severus, patriarch of Antioch (+ ca 
540), are here traced to Alexandria. B. proves that 
Maximus Confessor made use of them (Computus 
ecclesiasticus, cp. 32), and that their author was not 
Pandorus, the founder of Christian chronology in 
Egypt, but a junior contemporary of the latter, Ania- 
nus, whv composed his chronography after the death 
of the patriarch Theophilus in 412. These literary 
remains are of interest for the light they throw on the 
manner in which the feast of the Nativity, which 
origivated in Rome, was introduced in Egypt and the 
East at the beginning of the 5th century. 


Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte hierausye- 


geben von Th. Brieger und B. Bess. XII]. Bd. 2. 
u. 3. Heft. Gotha, 1892. 
Wilhelm Brécking, Zu Berenyar von Towrs, 


pp. 169-180, maintains from a letter which Berengar 
addressed to Bishop Eusebius of Angers, as alleged, 
after the 11 February, 1079, that the French divine 
continued to uphold his doctrine of the Sacraments, 
even after the sentence of condemnation which the 
Roman synod of that year had passed on it, and 
the recantation which he himself had been obliged to 
pronounce. His treatise dz s. coena, which Lessing 
discovered, assigning its date to 163-9, was com- 
posed, Br. contends, during the pontificate of Gregory 
VII. between January 1076 and January 1078. 
Eduard Lempp discusses Die Anjdnge des Clarissen- 
ordens, p. 181-245.—H. Gelzer, Bettrdge zur rus- 
sischen Kirchengeschichte aus griechischen Quellen, pp. 
246-281, deals with the appendix to the so-called 
Takis THs mpoxabedpias of the emperor Leo the philo- 
sopler, which enumerates the Russian sees, Leo’s 
diatvmwors was first edited by J. Goar, Paris 1648, 
and G. Parthey’s work, //icroclis synecdemus et noti- 
tiac Graecae episcopatwum, is merely a reprint. G. 
has compared the MSS in Paris, Rome, Turin, Milan, 
and gives an emendated text: he shows the value of 
the notitia, dating from the 13th century, for the his- 
tory of the Russian Church, which is, as far as hither- 
to known, fragmentary and frequently disfigured by 
legendary accounts. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken herausge- 
geben von J. Kostlin und E. Kautzsch. Jahrgang 
1893 1 Heft. 


Leonh. Seesemann, Die Nikolaiten, ein Beitrag zur 
dltesten Hacresio.ogie, pp. 47-82, discusses the passages 
of Scripture bearing ou the Nicolaitans, Rev. ii. 1-7, 
12-17; also the message to the angel of the church at 
Thyatira, v. 18 sq., as well as the Ep. of Jude and 
I]. Ep. of Peter. With these he compares the notices 
found in the writings of the early Fathers, Irenavus 
adv. hacer. i. 26. 3 and iii. 11. 1; Clement of Alex- 
andria Srpwuareis lib. ii. ep. xx. § 118 and lib. iii. 
ep. iv. § 25, 26, written between 200 and 203 A.D., 
the brief remarks in Tertullian de praescriptione haere- 
ticorum cp. 33, adv. Marcionem lib. i. cp. 29, and de 
pudicitia ; the fuller accounts in Hippolytus, kara 
macav aipécewy eAeyxos Vil. 36, Adversus omnes 
haereses cp. 5, and a remarkable (Syrian) fragment 
hitherto not utilized De reswrrectione ad Mammaeam. 
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S. has collected the references found amongst later 
authors, Eusebius, St. Augustin, the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, and he has traced the relationship between 
the Nicolaitans and subsequent gnostic systems.— O. 
Hain, ein Versuch zur endgiiltigen Erklarung der 
Ellipse in Phil. 2, 5, p. 167 sq., explains in the 
sentence Toi To ppoveite ev buiv d Kal ev XpioT@ "Inaov, 
the tovro as referring to the preceding verses 2-4, 
and supplements in the elliptical relative clause the 
verb ppoveire (imperative) after 6 xai.—L. Nestle, év 
popo7i Geod drdpxwy, pp. 173, 174, compares Gen. i, 27 
kar eixdva Ocov emrolnoev avtdév, and Dan. ui. 19, 
where the accurate LXX. version has 7 poppy tot 
mpocérov jAAowOn, the parallel passages iv. 33; V. 6, 
10; vii. 28, having the word 5déa, and he concludes 
that zoppf in Biblical Greek approaches very nearly 
déta (so Matt. xvii. 2 uereuoppdbn kal Crauperv.— 

2. Heft. Joh. Draseke, Athanasiana, pp. 251-351, 
has shown that the two books against Apollinarius, 
written according to the Benedictine editors by Atha- 
nasius in his old age, were composed after the death 
of that father 373 by Didymus or by his pupil Am- 
brose (Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1889, pp. 79-114, and 
Ges. patrist. Untersuchungen, Altona u. Leipz. 1889, 
pp. 169-207). Dr. now examines the earliest works, 
Aédyos kara “EAAhvev and TMepi tis evavOpwiricews TOD 
Adyuu, attributed by the Benedictines to Athanasius. 
Judging from the style, the mode of expression, the 
wonderful knowledge of Homer and Plato evinced by 
the writer, he concludes that this cannot have been 
composed by the Alexandrine theologian, whose 
knowledge of secular matters was limited, according 
to the testimony of his friend Gregory Nazianzen. 
From the references found in these volumes to the 
deification of Diocletian (i. 9), the decay of idolatry 
(ii. 46), the terrible fight between Goths and Vandals 
(ii. 51, 52) in 331, the defeat of the Goths in 332 at 
the hands of the younger Constantine, the distress 
caused by the Persian war 337-350 (ii. 13), the cap- 
ture of the son of the Persian king Sapor (11. 28), Dr. 
infers that they were written about 350. Their 
author, he maintains, was acquainted with Alexan- 
drine theology, especially with the writings of Origen, 
and belonged to the school of Antioch in Syria Ai 
exhaustive inquiry into the notices preserved of the 
elder members of this school leads Dr. to conclude 
that the two volumes are parts of one book, entitled 
Kara& “lovdalwy kai ‘“EAAhveyv, the first and most im- 
portant work of Eusebius of Emesa.—A, Harnack 
reviews F, X. Funk, Die apostolischen Konstitutio- 
nen, Rothenburg, 1891, p. 403-420, and considers 
that F. has firmly established propositions, maintained 
by others before him, in regard to the date and cha- 
racter of the ancient Didaskalia, the unity of the 
eight books of the Constitutions, and the identity o! 
their editor with Pseudo-Ignatius; but that of the othe 
four main problems regarding the time, the theolo- 
gical views and tendency of Pseudo-Clement, the 
relationship of the Constitutions preserved in Oriental 
languages to the Oktateuch, he has solved, though 
not beyond doubt, only the first. 


Zeitschrift fir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 
herausgegeben von A, HILGENFELD. 36. Jahrgang. 
3. Heft. Leipzig, 1892. 


A. Hilgenfeld, 4. Art. on Ep. Romans, pp. 257- 
¥81, discusses Rom. ix. 6-13 and to end of cp. Xi. ; 
dealing with the theories propounded by Weiss, 
Lipsius, as well as by Steck and Volter, he inquires 
into the question of the relationship of the converts 
from Jews and from Gentiles in the Apostolical Church 
in Rome. —E. Bratke, ein arabisches Bruchstiick aus 
Hippolyt’s Schrift tiber den Antichrist, pp. 282-289, 
gives an account of inquiries regarding Cod. No. 140 
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in Payne Smith’s Catal. cod. manuscriptorum Bibl. 

‘ Bodlejanae, P. VI. Oxford, 1864, in regard to the 
lost commentary of Hippblytus on the Revelation 
of St. John. The cod. contains, according to 
Dr. Neubauer, only two quotations from Hippolytus ; 
the first has been already published by Lagarde, 
the second is now given (translated from the original 
Arabie into Latin by Prof. Margoliouth); it refers 
to Rev. xiii. 11, 12; it appears however to be a 
portion not of Hippolytus’ Commentary, but of the 
work by the same Father on the Antichrist.— 
J. Driseke, Maximus philosophus? pp. 290-815, 
discusses the question of the authorship of the 
IVth Book against the Arians, containing the 
refutation of Sabellius, and comes to the conclusion 
that the work was not written, as has been supposed 
hitherto, by Athanasius, but by the philosopher 
Maximus, whom Jerome mentions (de viris illustribus 
exxvii): ‘Maximus philosophus, natus Alexandriae, 
Constantinopoli episcopus ordinatus. et pulsus insig- 
nem de fide adversus Arianos scripsit librum, quem 
Mediolani Gratiano principi dedit.’ 

4. Heft, 1893. H. Holtzmann, Der Logos und 
der eingeborene Gottessohn im vierten Evangelium, 
pp. 385-407, referring to Harnack’s treatise, 
tiber das Verhdltniss des Prologs des vierten Evange- 
liums zum ganzen Werk (Zeitschr. fiir Theol. u. 
Kirche, 1892, pp. 189-231), discusses the relative 
proportions of the Hellenic and Jewish element 
of thought in the Fourth Gospel, as well as the 
amount of influence which the Alexandrine Philonic 
ideas of the prologue have exercised on the book it- 
self.—A. Hilgenteld, Zp. Romans, 5 Art., deals 
with the practical paraenetic part of St. Paul’s 
Epistle, cp. xii.—xv., 13, and discusses the question 
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of the authenticity of the epilogue xv. 14-33 and of 
the greetings xvi.—E, Nestle, eine Verhandlung 
tiber Matthai I. uw. II. pp. 435-8, referring to W. 
Wright’s translation of the treatise ‘on the star of the 
wise men’ from a Syriac MS. in the British Museum 
of the sixth century (reprinted froin Journal of Sacred — 
Literature, October, 1866), draws attention to the 
closing sentences of the treatise, according to which 
the questions relating to the star in the east and to 
the virginity of Mary were discussed ‘by great men 
in various places,’ as early as 119 a.p,—A. Hilgen- 
felt, Das Petrus-Evangelium iiber Leiden wad Aufer- 
stehung Jesu, pp. 439-454, gives U. Bouriant’s reprint 
of the Gospel according to St. Peter, with the correc- 
tions of A. Harnack and H. Diels, as well as emenda- 
tions of his own ; he compares the various instances 
of this narrative with the canonical gospels, and 
finally impugns the view entertained by Zahn ((fesch. 
d. Neutest. Kanonsi.1, p. 177 sq. ii. 2, p. 747 sq.) on 
Bishop Serapion’s edict with regard to the reading 
of St. Peter’s Gospel in the Church at Rhosus.—E. 
Bratke, Handschriftliche Uberlieferung und Bruch- 
stiicke der arabisch-aethiopischen Petrus-Apokalypse, 
pp. 454-493, offers a complete account of the MSS. 
written in Oriental languages, and bearing on the 
Revelation of St. Peter, as well as German transla- 
tions of several important passages of the same. The 
treatise was written before the discovery of the Greek 
fragments of the Revelation; the passages from the 
Oriental MSS. with which we are thus far acquainted, 
however, offer no points of contact with the Greck ; 
the author hopes that his preliminary labours might 
be of use to the Cambridge editors who propose to 
publish St. Pet. Revel. from the Oriental MSS. 
C. MERK. 
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Mr. J. B. Mayor much regrets that the pressure of other engagements obliges 
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DIOGENES AND DELPHI. 


TvG6 ceavtov, kai TO vomicpa Tapayapacov 
—such according to Suidas were two Pythian 
precepts.' The meaning of the first is 
clear; but the meaning of the latter is 
decidedly obscure. ‘ Adulterate the coin’ is 
scarcely a likely piece of advice for a 
Delphic priest or priestess to give. It 
appears to me that some inquiry into the 
ancient customs of coinage is necessary, 
before we can hope to understand the 
riddling phrase of the Delphic Sphinx. 

First, what is the meaning of the verb 
tapaxapacoev? On the analogy of other 
verbs beginning zapa- it seems that it 
might mean either of two things, to stamp 
wrongly or amiss, or to stamp additionally, 
to add to or alter the existing stamp. 

From the first of these meanings we 
naturally get the notion of falsification and 
forgery. And there can be no doubt that 
often the word zapayapaooew bears this 


1 There does not seem any reason to suppose that 
they were given at one time. But some likeness in 
meaning between them is implied. 
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meaning. So in Lucian (Demonax, 5) zapa- 
Xapattwyv Ta eis THY Olaray is rightly rendered 
in the Didot version ‘quae ad victum per- 
tinent in deterius mutans.’ So we read in 
Aristides (Aoy. oA. p. 661) of rapaxexapay- 
peva ovopara, ‘debased words’; and zapa- 
xXapdxrys is ‘a forger.’ The more ordinary 
and usual word, however, for forgery of 
money is tapaxd7rew, Which is common in 
this sense. 

So far as I have observed, the lexicons do 
not allow that zapayapdooew can be used in 
the second sense which I have suggested. 
Yet some word would certainly be wanted 
for this use. Greek coins after the earliest 
period frequently bear, in addition to the 
ordinary state types or devices, on one side 
or the other a subsidiary device, called by 
modern numismatists ‘a symbol,’ which is 
in many or most cases a sort of signature of 
the magistrate responsible for the coin, 
being no doubt usually a copy of his signet. 
Examples will be found in the plates of my 
Types of Greek Coins ; for example, a bunch 
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of grapes beside the Victory on a Boeotian 
coin (Pl. XIL., 37); a striding Zeus and a 
seated Hermes behind the heads of Pallas 
on two Corinthian coins (Pl. VIIL, 42, 43). 

There was another custom, specially pre- 

valent in Asia, which has a bearing on this 
matter. The coinage of Asia, consisting 
mainly of gold daries and silver sigli or 
shekels with the efligy of the Great King, 
was peculiarly liable to falsification; and 
many of the cities of Asia Minor in order 
to detect forgeries had a custom of placing 
a small stamp or counter-mark on money of 
the regal issues, thereby testing its good- 
ness, since a plated coin would not stand 
the stamping, and thereby guaranteeing it 
for further circulation. Many of the coins 
ot Asia Minor of the Persian age, especially 
silver coins, have come down to us covered 
with the counter-marks impressed on them 
by cities or by individuals, each of which 
was a fresh test anda fresh guarantee of 
genuineness. 
- In Europe and the west it was more cus- 
tomary to restrike than to counter-mark 
coin. The pieces of money issued by 
neighbouring cities were, if of suitable 
weight and size, constantly used in the 
mints of Greece, Italy, and Sicily as blanks, 
which could be heated, and receive a fresh 
impression of the types of the re-minting 
city. It is by no means rare to find Greek 
coins bearing underneath the obvious types, 
and almost effaced by them, the devices of 
some other city: the Pegasus of Corinth 
showing beneath the ear of corn of Meta- 
pontum and the like. 

Any of these processes would be well 
described by the word zapayapdocew, since 
in all cases an additional or a subsidiary 
Xapaxtip was placed on the money. I 
cannot cite any passage of an ancient writer 
in which the word is thus used in its direct 
sense. But then it is unlikely that so 
technical a use would occur in ordinary 
literature. That a figurative use hence 
derived occurs in ancient writers I hope 
presently to show. It is notable that the 
similar word zrapacnpaiverbar means some- 
times to counter-seal and sometimes to coun- 
terfeit a seal. 

Let us then turn to the Pythian response 
with which we started, and see how these 
observations bear on it. For the rendering 
‘forge money’ I would substitute a less 
direct and more refined meaning, ‘test or 
re-strike all current usages and views to see 
if they are genuine ; and if they are, make 
them part of your own life.’ This advice goes 
very well with the kindred ‘ know thyself.’ 
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The Delphic response was said to have 
been first given to Diogenes of Sinope. 
And as to the occasion we have most con- 
fused and inconsistent accounts in Diogenes 
Laertius (vi. 20). It appears that, according 
to Diocles, Diogenes’ father was a trapezites, 
or banker, and adulterated the coin, which 
caused his son’s exile. But Eubulides (or 
Kubulus) maintained that Diogenes was a 
sharer in his father’s crime, as well as in its 
punishment. And it is stated, apparently 
on the authority of the same writer, that 
Diogenes confessed the deed in his work 
[Idpdadts or IHdépdados. There was a stor 
afloat that Diogenes, being in charge of the 
coinage, was urged by the workmen to 
adulterate it, and went to Delphi to inquire 
whether he should do as he was urged. 
The oracle replying in figurative language, 
llapaydpagov 7o vopcpa, Diogenes took the 
command literally and, obeying it, had to 
fly the country. But some writers again 
maintained that the consultation of the 
oracle took place after the flight from 
Sinope. How is it possible for us at this 
distance of time to reconcile these stories, 
or to discern which among them is most 
trustworthy ? 

Zeller accepts the lead of Goettling,! who 
puts forth a plausible but entirely subject- 
ive theory that Diogenes, with evil intent, 
bent on forgery, went to Delphi, and finding 
in the zpdvaos of the temple written up the 
words zapaxdpagov To vopuopa, at once seized 
on them as an authorization. He returned 
and adulterated the coin, and, being in 
consequence driven into exile, was seized 
with remorse, and had to attempt a recon- 
ciliation with self by cynic austerities. All 
which is perfectly possible: but to treat 
such mere fanciful constructions as history 
is indeed zapaxapaccew tH toropiav, in the 
worst sense. The fact is that for the 
forgery of Diogenes there is no evidence of 
the smallest consistency and value. <Ac- 
cording to Zeller the case against him rests 
on Eubulus the comedian who, as well as 
Menippus, is mentioned as having written a ~ 
work called Avoyévouvs zpaots ; and his evi- 
dence in regard to Diogenes is of just about 
as much value as that of Aristophanes in 
regard to Socrates. 

If we allow the double meaning of zapa- 
xapaooew here advocated, it becomes easy to 
understand the origin of the stories which 
the scandal-loving Athenians no doubt 
gladly accepted in regard to Diogenes, 


Gesam. Abhandl. ; 251. Steinhart in the 
Allgem. Encycl. xxv. p. 301 takes a more reasonable 
and more sceptical view. 
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whether they were true or not. Supposing 
that Diogenes like Socrates applied to 
Delphi in real perplexity as to the course of 
life, what reply to the son of a money- 
changer could be more appropriate than 
‘re-mint the current coin’? And if confu- 
sion were to arise between the good and bad 
meanings of rapaxapagéov, the good meaning 
being little known outside the circle of 
financial experts, and if the Athenians in 
consequence were to invent scandalous 
stories about Diogenes, who could be sur- 
prised? The mere fact that Diogenes’ 
father was a banker would be sufficient 
motive. It is said that in his writings 
Diogenes confessed the truth of the accusa- 
tion. It is likely enough that he would not 
choose to descend from his lofty contempt for 
vulgar opinion, in order to set himself right 
with his neighbours. 

The 76 clearly implies that whatever was 
to be done was to be done to things, 
whether money or usages, already current. 
And whereas Apollo would hardly bid any 
one debase either the coinage or usage with 
what was worthless, he might very well bid 
his votaries refuse to take them on trust, 
but rather to ‘prove all things and hold fast 
that which was good.’ 

That some later writers, such as Plutarch 
and Julian, understood the reply to Diogenes 
in some such sense seems to be clear, In 
Plutarch’s essay on Alexander,! the great 


1 De Alex. s. virt. s. fort., i. 10. 
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conqueror is represented as saying that he 
will become a follower of Diogenes, and take 
the advice given to the latter: de? Kdpé...... 
Trapaxapiéa. To BapBapixn Oéoer KaterKevac- 
pevov EXAnvixy zodire’a. He must mean that 
he wanted, not to debase or corrupt the bar- 
baric forms of society but to put his own 
stamp on them, to counter-mark them, 
that they might henceforth pass current. 
The same force for the word, also in allu- 
sion to the response to Diogenes, seems to 
be required in various passages of Julian,” 
THs TOV TOAAGY O6Ens Erepdpa. Kal TapayapatTe 
un THV GAjOPevav GAAG TO vopuopa. If we here 
take vou.cpa to mean prevailing usages and 
everyday views, the current coin of society, 
we may translate ‘Look beyond popular 
opinion, and remould, not truth, but current 
views.’ 

The suggested vindication of Diogenes of 
course rests on conjecture, and claims to 
attain not certainty but probability. But it 
seems to me to accord better with human 
nature in general, and Athenian nature in 
particular, than the version of Goettling. 
In any case it seemed worth while to call 
attention to ambiguities lurking in the word 
Tapaxapacoev, and to suggest the possibility 
of a more reasonable interpretation of the 
Delphic response. 

Percy GARDNER. 


2 Orat. vi. and vii. repeatedly. 


ARISTOTLE’S CRITICISMS OF THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. 


First let us consider the chapter which 
treats ex professo of the Spartan govern- 
ment, Politics 11.9. There are two points 
of view according to Aristotle: (1) How 
does the Spartan constitution compare with 
the (ideally) best arrangement? and (2) Is it 
consistent with its own scope and character 4 
That the citizens are entirely emancipated 
from the necessity of manual labour and 
enjoy leisure, is in agreement with the 
ideal of the state. But the never-ceasing 
care and repression of the /elots very 
materially cuts short that leisure. It is 
difficult to strike the correct mode of treat- 
ment, viz. between the two extremes of 
excessive freedom and of stern repression. 

The stern self-restraint of the con- 
stitutional aim is realized in the Spartan 
men but fails utterly of attainment in the 


women, their life being dissolute and 
extravagant (Cou yap dkoAdoTws Tpos Gracav 
akodaciav Kat tpupepas). In such a state 
wealth must needs be honoured, and the 
control of affairs rests mainly with the 
women, as is the case generally with 
military nations (cf. the mythological sub- 
jection of Ares to Aphrodite). Their 
dissoluteness is readily explained, viz. by 
the absence from home of the Spartan men 
in their wars with Argos, with the Arcadians 
and Messenians; the men were thus 
naturally prepared for the legislation of 
Lycurgus while the lawgiver failed to over- 
come the opposition of the women.! 

Another evil is the gradually increasing 
inequality in the ownership of land, resulting 

1 Cf. the contradiction of the idealizing Plutarch 
Lyecurg. 14, 

1 a: ae 
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in large holdings by a few. The laws 
forbade sale and purchase, but permitted 
gift and bequest ; and the result is the same. 
Two-lifths of the land now belongs to 
women. The citizens do not amount to 
1,000,' though the land could support 1,500 
horsemen and 30,000 hoplites. The state 
did not endure a single blow (Leuctra 
probably) but perished (dzwAero) from 
dearth of population. The encouragement 
by the state of large families—immunities 
being attached to the father of three and 
four sons—must cause poverty (the area of 
land being restricted). Hence poor men 


often stumble (é€uzizrovor) into the 
ephoralty, men who consequently were? 
venal, ‘The excess of power attached to the 


ottice of the ephors forced even the kings to 
flatter them (dyuaywyetv) ; Sparta’s govern- 


ment became a democracy from an 
aristocracy. This magistraey however 


cements the state ; the ephors represent the 
djuos. Their judicial authority and function 
is vast and entirely out of proportion to 
their personal dignity and fitness. Again, 
the yépovres ought to be subject to formal 
responsibility or investigation, which they 
are not now. The mode of election both of 
ephors and yépovres is childish. Aristotle 
also disapproves of a candidate’s soliciting 
support. The legislator did not have full 
confidence in the moral character of his 
citizens, hence he provided that an 
ambassador should have a private enemy as 
colleague, just as he encouraged the feuds 
between the kings. The messes are less 
useful than might have been expected 
because many citizens are excluded from 
them by poverty. The main principle 
(irdfects) of Spartan institutions is that the 


laws are exclusively directed towards 
military excellence. Consequently the 
nation maintained itself while it was 


engaged in war, but entered upon a stage of 
decadence * after having achieved leadership, 
because the Spartans did not know how to 
live a life of leisure, nor have they received 
any other training paramount to that of 
war. The financial system too of the state 
is wretched. The commonwealth lacks funds, 
and the citizens are greedy after money. 
The chapter (ii. 9), which we here sum- 
marize, is almost wholly censorious. And 
still Aristotle says at the conclusion of 
u. 11, of Sparta, Crete, and Carthage, that 
these three states justly enjoy a high 


1 About forty years after Leuctra. 

2 Jowett takes jjoay gnomically, 
bribes.’ 

3 Bekker am@Aaur7to, 


‘are open to 
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reputation (duxaiws eddoxysotow). Elsewhere 
Spartan institutions are cited purely for 
illustration of political categories, e.g. iii, 14 
the Spartan kingship illustrates the type of 
monarchy farthest removed from the 
absolute type. It is the most constitutional 
of all, the sovereignty being circumscribed. 
The king is leader in foreign expeditions, 
i.e. in the purely military sphere; and he 
also enjoys certain religious privileges. 
This kingship is a perpetual and paramount 
generalship ; power of life and death is 
limited to the application of martial law. 

In Aristotle’s best state iv. (vulgo vii.) 10, 
the agricultural class (as in Sparta, which 
by-the-bye is not named) is to be kept 
separate from the military. Crete is 
mentioned, but priority is vindicated to 
Kgypt. Messes are recommended as an 
excellent institution, but again Sparta is not 
mentioned, and Aristotle even goes so far 
out of his way as to assign priority in this 
respect over Crete to Italy, Italus king of 
the Oenotri having established them first, 
when he induced his people to substitute 
agriculture for a nomadic life. Thus 
Aristotle, while adopting a Sparto-Cretan 
institution, takes pains to assign the merit 
of its establishment to other sources. 
Misshapen infants (cf. Plut. ZLyc. 16) iv. 
( = vii.) 16, are not to be reared ; infants at 
an early age are to be hardened against cold ; 
children are to associate as little as possible 
with slaves: with which precept we may 
compare the custom pursued by the 
Spartans of exhibiting helots from time to 
time in a repulsive state to the young 
Spartans. Aristotle found fault with the 
absence of fortifications at Sparta, especially 
at a time when missiles and machines of 
precision had been invented, a criticism 
(cf. Jowett’s note) particularly directed 
against Plato’s commendation of the Spartan 
custom (Plato Legg. vi. 778 E sq.). Both 
praise and blame will be found in the 
following chapter v. (=viii.) 1, cf. vi. 
(= iv.) 7. Education should be public and. 
uniform because the dpery is to be the same, 
each one being a portion of the common- 
wealth. In this respect the Spartans 
deserve praise kai yap mAcorTnv rovodvTat 
oTovony Tept Tos Taldas Kal KOW) TaAvTHY, 
v. (vili.) 1,4. Nowadays of those common- 
wealths which seem to devote most attention 
to their boys, some encourage athletics to 
the detriment of the proper development of 
the body. The Spartans did not fall into 
this mistake, but the hardness of their 
system has a tendency to brutalize the boys. 
As long as they themselves devoted them- 


we 
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selves to tasks of endurance, they excelled 
the others, but nowadays they are left 
behind in wrestling schools and drills. 
Formerly they maintained their eminence 
because they trained against those who did 
not train. Should one learn (v. [viii.] 5, 7) 
to perform on an instrument oneself, or do 
as the Spartans do, who, although they do 
not learn to perform themselves, still are 
able, as they say, to judge of good and bad 
tunes ? 

I must now take up a point of censure 
uttered against Sparta which is even more 
bitter and sweeping in its absolute con- 
demnation than the famous chapter ii. 9 
presented above. In iv. (=vii.) 14, in the 
elucidation of Aristotle’s own theory of the 
best state, the point of discussion is as to 
the aim of institutions and of the education 
to be furnished by the commonwealth. As 
the inferior exists for the sake of the 
superior both in nature and in material 
civilization, so those actions by which the 
intellectual elements, 7.e. the interests of the 
dominating part of man, are furthered, are 
preferable. Actions are also divided into 
the necessary, the useful, and the noble ; 
war is for the sake of peace, business and 
toil for the sake of refined leisure, the 
necessary and useful for the sake of the 
noble. These criteria must determine 
education. Those of the Greeks who now 
have the reputation of having the best 
government do not indeed aim at the 
noblest ideal, but have allowed themselves 
to be led astray by a vulgar utilitarianism. 
Some of the later writers on _ politics 
praise the aim of Lycurgus in constructing 
his laws altogether with a view to war and 
empire ; but these are easily confuted by 
arguments and have now been confuted by 
events. Conquering states cannot endure 
peace : in it they lose their efficiency, just as 
iron rusts when the pigment peels off. 

These strictures of Aristotle are severe 
but sound, because they test the worth of 
institutions not by abstract sociological 
categories but by the standard of historical 
development and actual results. I am 
inclined to believe that we are here con- 
fronted not by animosity against Sparta 
directly, but a certain resentment of the 
onesided praise of Sparta as a_ perfect 
political organism, praise which had been 
and was still sounded by political writers, 
by those who had preceded Aristotle, and 
by those who were his contemporaries. 
Plato himself was not such a diAoAdKwv as 
he is often cited as being—less so, I should 
say, than Xenophon. The latter’s Aaxedat- 
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poviov zoduteca begins by taking the pre- 
eminence and prestige of the Spartans 
as an accepted fact and tracing their 
institutions from the physical beginnings 
of the individual onward, with the warm 
enthusiasm of one who sees there all the best 
ideals of morality established in actual 
practice and successful operation, both in 
the lives of the individual citizens and in 
the internal harmony of the body politic. 
Thus, in chapters 1—10, Xenophon 
delineates these institutions as the match- 
less work of the inspired Lycurgus. He sees 
no flaw or imperfection whatever. In 
chapters 11—12 we have a general outline 
of the specific military system of Sparta, 
more detailed and not quite so abstractly 
panegyrical as the preceding, because the 
author had acquired intimate acquaintance 
with the same between the years 401 and 
394. Chapters 13 and 15 outline the 
imperium of the kings, the legal sphere of 
their power at home and abroad, particularly 
in the military institutions. It is note- 
worthy that the very brief mention of the 
Ephors in 13, 5 is made in a semiapologetic 
tone. Chapter 14, however, is probably 
that portion of the treatise which reveals its 
purpose, viz. an attack upon Lysander, 
although he is not named. Sparta at that 
time had entered upon a period of abrupt 
decline. Formerly they feared the appear- 
ance of having gold, but then some actually 
prided themselves ostentatiously on their 
possession of gold. Formerly they were 
jealous of any contact with foreign influences, 
but then their aim was to be perpetual 
harmosts abroad. ‘The panegyric of the 
kings as an institution may have been 
provoked by Lysander’s attempt to under- 
mine it (cf. Aristotle Pol. viii. (v.) 7, 
p. 1306 b., viii. (v.) 1, p. 1301 b., Nepos 
Lysander, Plut. Lys. 29 sqq.). 

Plato, it is true, placed the Spartan 
government as the second best next to his 
own ideal state. In that very ideal, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, he incorporated 
many elements of construction which 
remind us of Sparta. The three classes of 
Plato’s state (Rep. iii. 414): 1. rulers; 
2. military class; 3. breadwinners ; are 
suggestive of : 1. the Spartan magistracies ; 
2. the Spartiats ; 3. the helots and perioikoi. 
Thus too he commends harmony and 
symmetry in the proper and permanent 
subordination of the classes, not in in- 
dividual development (iv. 420 b.) ; deprecates 
the accumulation of state funds (iv. 422), 
and claims that his state would be the 
strongest with but a thousand defenders 
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(423). He expresses his contempt for 
chronic legislative bares sham-reform- 
ing, and innovation (iv. 4 £25). The com- 
munistic system of marriage is really 
confined to the class of the dvAaxes where 
the abolition of the individual family is to 
effect the breeding of the highest stock. 
The looseness of the marriage-bond in 
Sparta was explained by the panegyrists of 
that commonwealth on similar grounds, 
as by Plutarch Lycurg. 14—17; ef. Plato 
Rep. v. 459—460, where also the idea of a 
general fatherhood is emphasized. The 
sanction of Delphi, 461 E, and the poverty 
of the dvAakes, 466, are likewise analogous 
elements. Plato out-Spartas Sparta in his 
recommendation of early training for war 
(467 

In the Republic vii. 544, Plato enumerates 
the actual polities in their rank: 1. 
Tov moA\AOv eTralvoupevy, 1) Kpyteky TE Kal 
Aakwvixy avty ; 2. 7) devtépws eratvovpevn, Viz. 
Oligarchy; 3. Democracy; 4. Tyrannis. 
The Spartan polity (ep. vili. 545) corre- 
sponds to the type of the giAdvexos and 
drioTysos. But almost immediately after- 
wards Plato enters upon a silhouette picture 
of Sparta’s decline from an aristocracy 
towards an oligarchy. Their state indeed is 
to be praised for the reverence it shows to 
those in authority (547 D) and for the fact 
that its military class refrains from agricul- 
ture and_ trades (yewpyrov améxecOar 0 
mpoToAemovv avTns Kal yeipotexviov) and from 
money-making ; it is also praised for having 
messes, and training in gymnastics and war, 
in all of which it follows the ideal ; but the 
militarism of Sparta is excessive and one- 
sided, there is (548) ‘a fierce secret longing’ 
(Jowett) after money (tipdvres aypiws io 
okOoTov xpucor), they possess private treasures 
where they hoard ; they spend lavishly on 
women. Therefore also they are par- 
simonious in money, inasmuch as _ they 
honour it but do not acquire it openly. 


C) ae SAN 
y) v7Tro 


They indulge their sensuality secretly, 
becoming traitors to their ancestral 


institutions (wo7ep matdes Tatépa TOV vosoVv 
amod.pacKovres). In Sparta (548 D) are 
found 6 te dikaroTatos Kat 6 doukwtatos. In 
the Laws (where the elevation above the 
actual and practicable is far less marked 
than in the Republic), we find in many 
details a Laconizing bias, e.g. in iv. 721, 
celibates over 35 years of age are to be 
fined ; there is to be no private capital (742) ; 
Sparta (778) is praised for having no walls ; 
sterile couples are to be divorced (784) ; the 
war dances (vil. 796) of Sparta are com- 
mended ; education (804) is to be compulsory. 





Sparta (806) is praised’ for the gymnastic 
training of girls; Plato’s society (806 D, E) is 
to have messes ‘and is to be emancipated 
from agriculture and the trades ; any citizen 
(808 D, E) may punish a boy. Concealment 

(841) of connubial life is commended, but 
alee? is to be punished with civil infamy. 
The freedom of the life of the women in 
Sparta and Crete is censured (781), also 
the prevalence of unnatural vice (836). 

On the whole Aristotle and Plato are not 
so far apart as it seems at first blush. In 
both do we find radical censure of many 
single defects, of the exclusive militarism of 
their institutions, of the women (although 
the two philosophers differ widely in their 
own ideals). The widening chasm between 
the past and present, brought on in the 
epoch of Lysander’s foreign | policy, is the 
real basis of their censure, although in 
Aristotle’s case the test of actual political 
confirmation of his strictures had of course 
been more thorough and prolonged as the 
latter’s comprehension of the actual stage of 
deterioration was more relentlessly keen. 
The superiority of Aristotle’s faculty of 
political judgment is apparent in his Politics, 
in which he is shown to be no mere doc- 
trinaire, engaged in the abstract classifica- 
tion and analysis of political forms: his 
practical sagacity is equally conspicuous in 
his estimate of the relative and the prac- 
ticable in Book vi. (=iv.), in his masterly 
exposition in Book viii. (= v.) of revolutions 
and mutations of government and_ their 
sources, in his estimation of conservative 
factors (ib. ch. 8), and in his sketch (ch. 9) 
of the qualifications of magistrates. 

It is evident that the stability of the 
Spartan institutions to Lysander’s time had 
at least rendered these famous, and the 
vigour of Aristotle’s criticism seems to be 
directed in great measure against the fatuity 
of ignoring the actual decadence of Sparta 
as a material factor of criticism, as well as 
against the dogmatic citation of Sparta as the 


first and foremost among the canonic states. _ 


These presumably were the chief considera- 
tions that prompted Aristotle’s criticism. 

As for the philosopher’s real and un- 
mistakable appreciation it has been pointed 
out in part and must not be overlooked 
in the contrast with the censure. For, 
besides being designed as the rule of the 
Best, Sparta in the purpose of its polity 
really provided in a measure that harmony 
and contentment (in the body politic) 
which Aristotle lays down as one of the 
criteria of a good commonwealth, vi. 
(vulgo iv.) 11. He praises that type of 
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commonwealth in which there is much wise 
blending of the various elements (vi. vulgo 
iv. 12, swh finem) : bow 8 av dyewov 4 ToALTELa. 
ptx0y, tocot’tw povyswrépa. And Sparta 
indeed contained the elements of monarchy, 
of oligarchy, of aristocracy, and _ of 
democracy,—the whole of which constituted 
that mean between extremes which is the 
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radical element in Aristotle's theory of 
virtues, and we should indeed have turned 
from his commendation of pecdrys in Vi. 
(vulgo iv.) 11 to his #thics even if he had 
not himself expressly referred to the same 
(Zc. 1295 a.—cef. Lth. Nicom. ii. 5 sqq.). 

E. G. SUILER. 


University of the Cily of New York. 








LUKE XXIII. 44, 45. 


Luke xxiii. 44, 45, cat oxoros éyévero ed) oXnv 
THY yy €ws Spas evans TOD HALov exNeltovTos (Vv. 7. 
> , ‘\ > , Ag 
varns, [kai] €oxoricOn 6 7Aos). 


Tue following conjectural explanation of 
Luke xxiii. 45, rod #Avov ékXeirovros, Whether 
new or not, is at least not generally known 
to students of the Greek Testament, and, if 
not new, will perhaps bear repeating. ! 

Though these words might mean ‘the sun 
failing (to give its light), yet the natural 
meaning is ‘the sun being eclipsed.’ Now 
every one knew that an eclipse could not 
happen except at new moon, and every Jew 
knew that the Passover was at full moon.” 

Why, then, after having said (xxii. 4) 
with Matthew (xxvii. 45), and with Mark 
(xv. 33), ‘there came darkness over the 
whole land,’ does Luke add, what they do 
not add, words that would imply, as their 
most natural meaning, a portentous miracle ? 

It may be replied, ‘ Because Luke wished 
to make it clear that the event was a “ por- 
tentous miracle,” and not a mere clouding or 
earthly obscuration of the sun. Luke was 
not afraid of inserting miracles: look at his 
account of the miraculous healing of the ear 
of the High Priest’s servant, which he alone 
inserts.’ To this I should answer that the 
latter alleged miracle is substituted rather 
than inserted. It is substituted for a rebuke 
to Peter, ‘restore thy sword to its place.’ 
Comp. Matt. xxvi. 52, John xviii. 11, with 
aroxatacTa@yre in Jerem. xxix. (Heb. xlvii.) 

1 Since writing this note, I have, in a letter to the 
Spectator (21st Oct.), alleged this, among other 
Synoptic variations, as instances of apparent con- 
fusion, arising from different interpretations of an 
original Greek tradition by the several Evangelists. 

* In Evang. Nicod. A. (ch. xi.) Pilate says to the 
Jews, ‘Did you see what happened?’ They reply, 
“It was an eclipse as usual (€cAeufis HAlov yéyovey 
kata Td €iwds),’ to which Pilate makes no answer. 
But codex A assigns to him the following retort, 
‘Rascals, is this your general veracity (Miapétato., 


oUTws eis mavTa ddAndevete;)? I know that this never 
took place except at new moon.’ 


6, and it will appear that the miraculous 
narrative probably arose from a misunder- 
standing of some ambiguous word, such as 
amokatacTa@yre (‘be thou restored’), or dzro- 
katactabytw (‘let it be restored’), in the 
original tradition. ‘It’ (or ‘ thou’) was in- 
terpreted by Matthew and John (rightly) to 
be ‘the sword,’ and by Luke (wrongly) to 
be ‘the ear’; and the verb was interpreted 
by Matthew and John (rightly) to mean 
‘restored to its place,’ but by Luke (wrongly, 
though more in conformity with the Synop- 
tic vocabulary, Matt. xii. 13, Mark iii. 5, 
vill. 25, Luke vi. 10, where it is used of a 
withered hand, or of a blind man) to mean 
‘restored to its original condition.’ 

Is it possible that the present, also, may be 
a case of substitution through misunderstand- 
ing? Let us turn to the parallel passage in 
Matthew (xxvii. 46-9) and Mark (xv. 34-6). 
Here we find no mention of an ‘eclipse,’ but 
of a saying of Jesus which was interpreted 
by the bystanders to mean that ‘ Hlias’ had 
‘abandoned’ (éyxaradeirev) Jesus. This 
Luke omits altogether. But the genitive case 
of ‘Elias’ is the same as that of the ‘sun, 
viz. nAeov, or in MSS. yAvov: and éxrelrew, 
although not often used of persons failing 
others in an emergency, 7s so used occasion- 
ally. Thus #Adov exAeirovtos might mean 
either ‘the sun being eclipsed, or, ‘ Elias 
Sailing, or forsaking.’ 

But how could éyxatadetzovros be changed 
into ékAeizovros $ Curtailments of long com- 
pounds are not infrequent in MSS. of the 
N.T., and especially with xara: comp. Mark 
xiv. 40 xataBapvvopevor, Luke vi. 37 xarade- 
xacere, Matt. xiii. 40 xaraxaderar, James ii. 
13, ili. 14 xataxavyarar, and many more in- 

3 In the LXX. it means ‘cesso,’ ‘desino,’ te. ‘to 
be backward when help is needed’ Jud. v. 6, 7, 
‘vanish away (like smoke)’ Psa. Ixvii. (Ixviil.) 2: 
and in many other passages, where it is metaphori- 
cally used, it represents some meaning of unexpected 
re failing, or desertion, c.g. ‘mentior,’ Isa. 
viii. 11. 
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stances, Where xara is dropped ; and there 
are others where xara is replaced by another 
preposition. Besides, if Luke, or others be- 
fore him, concluded that »Avov must mean 
‘the sun,’ they would naturally infer that 
eyxataXevrovros must be an error for exAet- 
TOVTOS. 

Moreover, that Luke would welcome any 
alternative to the commonly reported words 
of Jesus is intrinsically probable. The very 
notion that Jesus could be ‘forsaken by 
God’ would be repellent to many, and this 
feeling is perhaps indicated by the omission 
of the words in the Fourth Gospel; the 
Aramaic or Hebrew words are variously 
given in our best MSS. now, and were per- 
haps variously reported from the first ; and 
the word rendered by the Synoptists ‘my 
God’ was at an early period rendered by 
others ‘my Power,’ In this general confu- 
sion of the text it seems probable that Luke, 


SCHANZ’S COLLATION OF 


A comparison of the text of the Protagoras as it stands in Clarkianus 39 with 


Prof. Schanz’ collation of the same in his 
yields the following results. (References 
Prof Schanz’ edition.) 


A. Text. 
The following are unrecorded divergences. 


SCHANZ. 


57.26 

68.4 
3.28 

74.8 


TOUTOV TOV XOpOV 
avTo 
7 ayaot 
amokpivac Gat 
79.23 eyd, et ed 
80.11 dywyov 
(probably a misprint, but has been followed 
by an English editor). 
81.27 davocrapévov 
84.27 aipyoecbe 
100.3 ovTws 


LG. Footnotes. 
(a) General mistakes. 


53.34 today Baves B 

59,13 od to obscurata in B 

55.20 durAeEar B 

55.25 daiverat—ris etiam Socrati tribuit 
Schleiermacher. 

57.23 c€axoorav B 

60.33 atrol te B 


62:2 epi tov B 
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finding obscure and divergent traditions 
about some utterance of Jesus, strange and 
painfully perplexing in its prevalent form, 
and alleged, even by those who reported it, 
to have been misunderstood by bystanders 
as if He cried out that ‘ Hlias was deserting 
Him,’ considered that he was restoring the 
original meaning, and a meaning worthy of 
the subject, in retaining two or three words 
of the current tradition, but placing them in 
such a context as to show that it was the 
sun, and not Llias, that ‘failed.’ ! 
Epwin A. ABBOTT. 


1 Clem. Alex. Fragm. § 57 (1008, Pott.) sees a 
connection between @eds and 4Acos, and mentions it 
in connection with Matt. and Mark’s tradition of 
MAL, HAC Commenting on Ps. xviii. 4, ev TO HAL 
Edero Td TKiV@pa avTod, he says, wh Te Td ev TE HAL 
eto TY okhvoma adTod ovTws ekakoveTa ev TPE HAL 
20er0, Touréatw ev TH VEG TH(?) WAnolov Beds, ws ev 
T@ evayyeAlw ‘HAL, HAL,’ avTl Tod ‘OEe mov, Oe€ mov.’ 





THE BODLEIAN PLATO. 


edition of 1880 published by Tauchnitz 
are throughout to the page and line of 


ee eee 


BoDLEIAN. 
TOUTOV XOpov 
avTos 
n ayabov with error-mark in margin | 
moxptveoGar (recorded for T) . 
eyo €v ' 
apwyov 


\ t 


> 
a 
> 


avacTajLevov 
aipnoeo Oa (as in line 
ovTOS 


25) 


vroAapPaves 
ov" TO 
duprcEau 

So B 
€€aKkOoTwV 


, 
QUTOL TE 
TEpl TOV 





63.9 
64.12 
64.14 
64.26 
66.2 
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dtorxnoeds B 
oe B 
vetpar B 
oixia B 
, > hy . : 
Trapeckevacpevo. b, sed « im ras. 


et in marg. vitii nota 


66.19 
67.27 
69.19 
69.32 
70.29 
(Ge 
Ri3 
77.5 

77.15 
77.26 
80.5 


n > 
pete xovTav B 
clcacw DB 
ov BT © Heindort 
4 4 > 
Ta pev B 
4 P) 
mpovetata B 
evOvvar B 
ods b 
otwou B 
exer B 
7 ei Tovvavtiov B 
Kompos ® (finis versus), sed o 


obscuratum 


112.12 


qooiperba B 


5D mweiGecbe B 


E\ecbar B 
aipnoeoGar B 
ov sed in marg. vitii nota B 
> ‘ » 
Tavta B 
aAnbeia BT adabeta b 
wotrepov B 
kto. B 
kev eav B 
iro Aoyov B 
7) GAO B 
mpocayopevuopev B 
‘ > 
dyot B 
icar B 
oi avOpwro B (2) 


ext tt B 


(6) Unrecorded erasures. 


droiKyoewe 


be 


vetpar 
, 
olKia 


tapeckevacpevov B -o. b (nota to 


line) 


pete xovtav B av b 
econo 


i 


TO [LEV 

TpoleTara 

evGvvat B eibuvy b 
TroAus 

OT ou 

EXEL 

or , 

7) €l TOVVAVTLOV 
Kompos, a and part of p printed off from 


the opposite page dpdorepor 78.32 


nooner Oa 

reiGecbe 

eXéeaGau (as in lines 16, 19, 27) 
aipnoer Oar 

ov (nota to previous line) 


TAUTO 

dAaGeta (with error-mark in margin) 

zorepov (With error-mark in margin) 
‘ 

KiOL 

KEV ea 

c ‘ / 

v70 Aoywr 

7) GNX 

poo ayopevojLev 

pyou 

Loan 

MM 

avOpw7rot 

et tt (as in line 22) 

x oF he 

7B 7 b 

olrep 


51.29 vewrepov, final v written over an erasure 
twes, part of v and e written over an erasure 


56.4 
(B88: 
83.19 
84.12 
95.32 
104.9 


a‘pev, an erasure over e makes it probable that the first hand wrote ¢apev 


evookysoire, oc Written over an erasure 
kaXov, v on an erasure with marginal error-mark 


opxnotpioas, das ON an erasure 


éUTws, breathing and v on an erasure 


(c) Misyuoted or unquoted marginal error-marks. 
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next 


The ‘ vitii nota in margine’ is a short oblique stroke (;) placed in either side-margin 


exactly opposite a line of writing. 


The reference is often apparently quite general, 


indicating failure to understand, especially where proper names occur; in other cases 


2 mark (s) or dot is placed over (rarely under) the impugned letter. 


Prof. Schanz 


apparently intended to give a complete record of these marks, since on 67.16 he 
quotes one to which he attaches no special reference ; in all other cases which he records 
in this dialogue he refers the mark to some particular word in its neighbourhood, 
usually not distinguishing the cases, in which the exact reference is determined by 
a mark on a letter, from the cases in which it is determined by his own judgment. 
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61.19 
61.2 


62.97 


66.2 


67.16 versui eiko |rws —dua 7o Vitii nota 
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eiovdov B cum vitii nota in marg. 


pa kat B cum v. n. in m. 


Tvyxavers Sed v. n. in m. B 


7 éxidoow B sed v. n. in m. 
ovAXcywopev B sed in m. v. n. 


TApETKEVAT LEVOL B sed in TS Vie 


in marg. adseripta B 


69.1 


69.18 
70.19 


1.20 
2.10 


T= 


74.21 


75.37 


ei ES) 


be | 
for] 


81.24 


81.33 
82.4 


84.2 


84.25 


cot B sed in m. v. n. 


7? B sed in m. v. n. 
a , , 
7) peTewpot B 


o Néyov B sed in m. v. n. 
wa.oua B sed in m. v. n. 
cir av B sed in m. v. n. 


ayavakTyoaiev B sed in m. v. n. 


GAA dtkavov B 


iut B sed in m. v. n. 


aveoTnkyn B sed in m. v. n. 
To B ut 3, sed bis in m. v. n. 


vov b (v etiam in marg.) 76 B 


aipnoeoGa B sed in m. v. n. 


BoptetrAn. 


D4.10-1 7 orw Gavpacouw’ av—OoTw 
55.20 (1) iia ovderwmore 


57.11 (1) 7 Sime avOpwros |? jpudvOpwrros | 
58.9-12 TUpLevan —eloBov—yap pa Kal ™po | 
bkoeeb 0 Klos—oikypate TWi—TapLeloo | 


58.26 zac  Gadies (1) 

60.20 et wa (1) 

60.31 (1) KabiZopevor 

60.34-61.1 | mia €kei—kadXlas Te Kal ad 


s 
TVYXGVELS (1 ) 


s 

(1) éridoow 
..0TaV ovAAE 
> > + AS fd / A 
yomev eis—ererd’ av—ri b€yn Tpa 


PCO TVscwt se week eee -k ..cupBovrovs 


63.13 ee (7) 
the nota is placed after the next line 


«KO 
‘ > > 

TAPXAS eeeeee noav’ a | 

/ 
TOAAUITO... 
66.21-2 | Ket vopov—dikns 
there is no nota, merely a flaw in the 

vellum 


nota to next line 
1 yap €otw: Kai—ev: od—ovde 
Hoes refers to @ (Vv. Supra) 
(1) 7 Per éwpor 
71.6-7 1 pov: os—dyabdv Kat 7a 
nota to previous line ; ypatos—-det idwwred 
nota to next line 
! ori pra—pydepia dia TavTOs ava: 
74.8 1 7a Bpaxi xal...... (Bpaxv- Kai b) 
nota to previous line pev Ti—aowdpoorry | 
74.28...7a [érepa tov] érépwr | 
nota to next line 
76.1-2 1 y epi 7o—avOpore oxohi) 
| pevt av tTi—aUtn....... Ti O€ 


(1) aAXa dtkavov 


17.5 ...OTL OUV 6 
a a 
Tw OU apnyéry—eoTW O | 
81.1 Adyov undérore—pyseva 1 
s 
inedn 
Ss 
> 
aveoTnkn (1) 
COL EL LOU aecsen ans sce Kplowver | 
~ 4 / 
| TO ywepaio...... doALXodpopwv 
[ ATO TOY fon) te eee wou OT" 
82.8 ean ihe 
82.8 1 Kal Kpicwva—yap ov 
82.17 1 yeobar orws PBovreTarr Kat cor— 
broAaBov 
82.27 1 Kpov Aoyov...... edeXwv bt 
83.2 pata pos mpwTayopov—aiet did0o- 
VELKOS | 
v and error-mark in margin 
84.21 1 aupefets...... ETLOTATELV 


nota to previous line 
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86.20 wyotro B sed in m. v. n. 


87.24 


xtjoGac B sed in m. v. n. 


C. Appendix. 
(a) Mistakes. 


50.17 dsyrod tur B sed supra ve ras. 


SCHANZ. 


Tromoe—npyoetar' adda 67—pov | 


85.1 1 diAoyor...... TpwTayopas aToKpLvE 
85.19 1; dpOds.........Kal epwrape 
85.30 pal TE....... ev | 


86.14 1; elvac—dAabeta—roujpartos 
| Kat—zyoiro 7oTEpov 7—opbas 

86.22 voy Tov...... OoTEpEL LTO aya. | 
87 3) \ 8 ~ a ‘> e 

2 Kal detrat TO UEP TYLWVLOOV—7) | 
nota to previous line 
~ * +”? , , , 
87.22 var 6rav—ikytar-—dyreita wedew | 
90.32 éis, rovro......... emtBovAevwv KO | 


102.10 (1) 68% 


BopLEIAN. 
dirov twit B dyrod tue b (or dyrov, a smudge 
over $7 makes it uncertain whether the 
second hand erased the accent or not) 


58.15 kwddous B KWOLOLS 
66.12 aida B aidw 
75.17 dyrady B dnAadn 
80.14 zaird B TAVTO 
89.17 weprecow B TEpleLoLv 
92.6 écrara B eoToTa 
94.27 asavei B OoTEpavel 
95.2 éxawnpe B eTralvypLe 
99.28 yiverbar B yiverau 
100.15 éo7 B éore (accent almost obliterated by damp) 
106.19 ap. av ovk B ap av 
109.5 eize B elev 
109.19 7 B 7 B Fi b 
109.24 7 B 7 Bab 


(6) Omissions. 

The record of minutiae in the appendix does not profess to be complete, but it is 
not easy to detect the principles of selection. Thus apa for dpa is recorded 108.20, 25 ; 
not recorded 108.11, Suadvoar accentless is recorded 83.5; édeabat 80.17, diareEerGar 80.25 
are not. 79 ds 51.29, 52.14, 109.19 and qv 8 éyd 51.30, 52.10, 54.24 are recorded ; 
whereas 7 8 6s 54.14, 75.34, 77.4, 98.29, 110.5, av & éyd 89.12 and jv 38 eyo in 
53.13, 31 and thirty-six other places are not. (The fact seems to be that 7 was originally 
written in all cases in this dialogue and the rough breathing added in a few cases 
by a later hand.) 

7 for 7 (the particle) is recorded 104.28; not recorded 75.1]. ypyoerar 84.24 (in 
footnotes), aipeceow 106.8, aiperer 106.15, apéoe 106.24, atpeow 107,13, aipetoGar and 
aipnoetat 108.18 are recorded ; while eiéc6or 84-16, 19, 21, 27, 106.16, cipeiers 84:21, 
aipjoecbar 84.25, 27 are not recorded. aAXoé twes 58.5, 25 recorded ; Bop fos tis 58.27 not. 
ra\Xa is always recorded ; radn67q tayabd tavavria we. never. 

In three cases readings are recorded for T, but not for B, in which also they are 
found: rapavtwos 59.33, otpat ti oe 63.30, tT for ri 51.30. 

It would therefore probably be as useless as it would be tedious to enumerate 
the whole number of omissions, and the following are diflidently selected as perhaps 
of interest. 

50.3, 51.52 mpwqv B rpouny b. 

The « has also been added by a later hand in the case of dvewée 51.26 (cf. 57.12) 
and dpvvevda 72.16. 

56.28 Aelos*oipar, so 58.2 nActov 

58.1 per’ ewrevonoa with error-mark in margin (yereuwevonoa T is recorded) 

58.18 «al is compendiously written at the end of a line (the only abbreviation in 

this dialogue) 
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59.32 ovv txkos Te 6 Tapavtwwos 
34 npodixos 

61.6 pvetav B pvetav b 

63.24 é€ 

mperBirepos B v b 

eyrapmevos 65.12 eyappevy 

2 i) TOLEL 

3 00) B 60’ b 

8 aw Ba b 

O aunyern B (as in line 
avTt Tov drworovv 


5 and IT quoted) dyyyery b with marginal note 


[The scholia on this dialogue in this MS. are so few that they are perhaps worth 


quoting. 


= . “ A ‘ 4 
On tromprAdpevos 50.5 (p. 309 a) ris aitis ppacews kal 7d dpt. xvodlew Tas Tapes: 
, > , ro an / 
Kai TO GpTixvoos: Kal TO lovois brooKialopmevos HON’ Kat TO TpPaTOS brnvyArys. 


On ® 51.13 (p. 809 d) @avpacrixcov 


On zapeOovons 51.23 (p. 310 a) drruov rodro. 


TAUTYV. 
2 


ixd Badiv dpOpov. |] 
” 


\ \ ‘\ ‘ lal , 
TO yap KOLVOV TijV mapeAPovoav VUKTQ 


78.10 ovk én 

78.16 dpodroynkapev 

79.19 éfapyijs, so 97.21 and xarapyas 66.2, 112.1 

81.4 77 Bpaxvdroyia given to Protagoras by the first hand: corrected 
87.6 atrds breathing corrected 

94.32 eipov B eipov b 

95.4 aicypov B aicypov b 


103.19 ydov_v B Adovnv b 
104.25 aroxpwopeba 
105.12 e\Xewes 

106.29 avayKy (bis) 

8 ArracGat 

107.18 apabia 

109.18 ovx edn 


110.52 ze, so copia te 75.8, where however the words have been rewritten 


111.20 4 


A mass of details such as the above can hardly be without error, but will at least 
serve to show that a future editor of any of the dialogues contained in the Bodleian 
Plato must recollate that manuscript for himself. 


C. 8S. ADAMSON. 





ARISTOTLE, CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS, Cuap. 39, § 5. 


SS 6: 8 / a / > X\ ‘ , 
Tas O£ OlKAS TOV Hovov Eival KATA TA TATPLA, 
4 4 > / / \ 
€l TiS TWA GUTOXELP GATEKTELVEV 7 
U 
ETPWOEV. 


The above is the reading adopted by Blass 
in the Teubner text, and also accepted in my 
own edition. Kaibel and Wilamowitz prefer 
to read: ei tis Twa adTOYEL pla EKTELVEY 
i) €rpwoev, and the former, in the valuable 
and interesting work he has just published, 
entitled Stil und Text der zoXreta. ’AOnvaiwr, 
says on p. 197: Unsere Verbesserung ... . 
kann gar nicht zweifelhaft sein... . Mit Un- 
recht hat Blass airoxewp drexrewev vorgezogen : 
man sagt das nicht im Griechischen. 


This statement happily admits of an easy 
refutation. The very phrase, which is here 
condemned as bad Greek, is found five times 
in the Zaws of Plato. Having lately had 
occasion to read through the whole of that 
work in search of further illustrations of 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, I may be 
allowed to cite the following examples of the 
phrase in question :— 

(1) p. 865 B, ev B€adbtoxXetp pev ako 
dé dmoKtetvy Tis erepov. (2) 866 D, éav 
8 dpa tis avToyerp pev KTELVy eAEvHeEpor. 
(3) 867 C, dv dpa Tis adTOYELp pev KTELVY 
ehevGepov. (4) 871 A, ds dv &« mpovotas TE 
kal ddikws . ... avToxerp KTEivy. (5) 
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872 B, édv St dodA0s EAXeVOepov Exwsv, cite ADT O- 

xeup etre Bovlevous drmoKTEtvy). Cf. 872 

A, ev Se adroyecp pev py, Bovrevory de Gava- 
» TL ‘ 

Tov Tis GAAos ETEpw. 
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No one doubts that atroyerpia extewer is 
good Greek. I only insist that atrdyeup 
amexrewev iS equally good. 

J. E. Sanpys. 


SOPH. OZD. COL. 527. 


In the American Journal of Philology, vol. 
xiii. p. 152, I proposed to write here 7) zarpo- 
ev, ds akovw, dvtwvupa A€ktp’ eraow; and I 
added .e. didst thow wed thy father’s widow ? 
No, xix. of Hermathena contains an article 
by Prof. Tyrrell, full of his usual kindness 
and generosity, in which the following re- 
marks occur (p. 307) : 


But what is most puzzling to me is to guess why 
. .. Prof. Housman thinks that he has improved the 
sense by reading rarpdé6ev for patpdéev, and how he 
has persuaded himself that ratpé0ev A€krpa could 
mean ‘his father’s widow,’ unless tatpdé0ev can take 


the place of marpdés ; and if it can, then warpddey = 
patpds, and patpdbev A€xTpa means ‘thy mother’s 
bed,’ and there is no difficulty in the passage. 

I take zarpo6ev with the verb: 7 tarpobev 
héxtp’ érdow ; means came thy bride unto thee 
Srom thy father’s arms? My paraphrase 
didst thou wed thy father’s widow ? is in sense 
the exact equivalent of this; but since its 
form has misled Prof. Tyrrell, and may 
therefore mislead others, into thinking that 
I took zarpdbev Aéxtpa to mean thy father’s 
widow, I desire to make this explanation. 

A. E. Housman. 





PERSIUS, 


I am glad to see that Dr. Reid has pro- 
posed bulgam for rugam in the disputed 
phrase iam decies redit in rugam. I have 
the same suggestion now for many years 
_ down in the margin of my Conington ; but 
I never ventured to publish it. Palaeo- 
graphically, the conjecture is perfect ; for B 
and R are habitually confounded, and the 
omission of 7 or its equivalent 7 is very 
common. The only objection is the anti- 


SAD. VETS: 


quity of the word, for Persius seldom goes 
as far back as Lucilius for his vocabulary. 
Dr. Reid rightly rejects the meaning ‘purse’ 
for rugam, and the explanation of ‘ frowning’ 
based on Juvenal xiv. 326. The only pos- 
sible explanation of rugam is that of the 
scholiast: ‘éAAyyopikGs a vestibus dixit, 
quod in rugam plicantur.’ But I believe 
bulgam is right. 
A. PALMER. 





NOTES ON SOPHOCLES 7TRACHINIAE. 


VEE: 


Adyos pev Ear’ Gpxatos dvOpdruv haves. 


Mr. Margoliouth’s remark that ‘ dv6pé7wv 
is hardly tolerable with Bpordv in the same 
place in the following line’ appears to me, 
in view of the context, eminently just. 
However, | am not inclined to accept his 
dvOpmrun, or to regard dvOpw7wv as a gloss 
on fporav. The original reading was, I 
believe (quite independently of Mr. Blaydes), 
dpxatos €k twos daveis. ‘The partitive dv- 
dporwv was added to twos and finally sup- 


planted é& zwos in the text. Mr. Blaydes, 
although he quotes Ant. 621 (copia yap €x 
Tov KkAXewov eros wépavrat) in support of & 
twos, does not seem to have appreciated the 
intrinsic probability of his conjecture ; for 
he offers also Adyos TaAatds €or’ ev dvOpwrrots 
daveis. 


V. 55. 
> ‘ ‘ , > / , 
avopos Kara CyTnow ov TEpTELS TWA. 


Neither Mr. Blaydes nor Professor Jebb 
notices what I believe to be the most 
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apposite parallel to xara &jrnow here, viz. 
Kur. Cycl. 14 oev cata &jrnow. 


V. 56 sq. 
€l TaTpos 
, 2 ae ~ “ , ‘I - 
veHoL TW wpav TOV KaA@S Tpacoe doKeEiV. 


These words cannot be sound as they stand, 
A comparison of vy. 65 sq. (oc zarpds ottw 
dapov “eSevwpevov | td py tvOécbar rod eat 
aixxvvyv depec<v>) seems to show clearly 
that the slave-woman’s speech contained a 
more pointed reflection on Hyllus than our 
present text gives. Therefore I propose to 
read zdpos | véwe (the latter word is thus 
given in some MSS.). The Homericism in 
the construction of mapos With the present 
is, I think, justifiable. Certainly ‘if 
hitherto he has shown any regard for fair 
fame’ is the sort of sentiment we should 
expect here under the circumstances. 


V. 74 sq. 
EvPotda xwpav daciv, Kipitov rodu, 
, By) 
eritTpareve adTov, 7) wéeAXEWW ETL. 


In v. 75 I suspect that airdv has supplanted 
av vw (cf. Ant. 602). gactv—vwv in the 
present passage thus repeats daci vw in v. 
70, the ad answering to pév in v. 69. 


V. 92 sq. 
s > n ‘\ \ ec / , ? i) 
XWpEL VUV, © TAL? Kal yap VoTEpaL TOY Ev 
, > XN 4£ / A 
TpacoeElv, eTEL TUGOLTO, KEpdos EuTroAAL. 


zvGo.70 has been made from zvGo1o in L,— 
a Verschlimmerung of the most pronounced 
sort. We should read thus: 


; 5 
Kal yap vaTépw TO y’ Ev 

, > \ , / > a 
Tpacoew—erret TUGOLO—KEpdos eurroAau. 


‘For even though one be late, yet success 
—for I pray that you may get news— 
brings gain.’ The prayer of Deianira thus 
echoes the promise of Hyllus (vv. 90 szq.). 
Mr. Blaydes, with his accustomed acuteness, 
remarks that ‘z’@o1o may perhaps be the 
true reading,’ but goes no farther,—indeed 
he does not seem to appreciate the merits of 
the case. 


V. 148 sqq. 

Ews TLS GvTL TapOevov yovy, 
KryOqu, AGBue 7 év vuKti ppovridwv pépos, 
ToL Tpos avdpds 7) TeKVvov hoBovpevn. 


The expression of vv. 148—9 is charming. 
But the delicacy of AGBy 7 ev vert dpov- 


tidwv pepos Seemed to some one to need a 
little explanation ; therefore he added ro 
mpos avdpos: some one else seems to have 
added 3) rékvwv : yet another, who was skilled 
to ‘roll out a rhesis’ and * stiffen’ words 
(but not ‘by wisdom’) ‘out into a line,’ 
completed for us the fair trimeter numbered 
150, which it were a kindness to Sophocles 
to bracket—at least. (I am, of course, 
aware that others have rejected the verse.) 


Vv. 166 sq. 


syn o , fal n , 
ToT 7) Oavety xpety oe THWE TAL xpdver 
i) T0080 irexdpapovta Tov ypdvov TEAos 

‘ A ¥o ur > , , 

TO Aowrov Hdn Chv Gdurytor Blur. 


brexdpapovra Should not be altered. It is a 
familiar Kuripidean metaphor drawn from a 
slip that outruns, or outrides, a storm. But 
Tov xpdvov so soon after ta. ypdver (and 
nearly under it) has been justly called in 
question. [I cannot think highly of Mr. 
Margoliouth’s otv Oeois. My own conjec- 
ture is zou pdpov, which I find confirmed (so 
far, at least, as the latter word is concerned) 
by Euripides (as we might indeed expect) ; 
for in Andr. 414 we read iv 8 imexdpdunus 
Hopov (quoted also by Mr. Blaydes but not 
utilized). 


Vv. 178 sqq. 
€rel KaTacTedy 
f A Ces TEN \ ‘ Xo , 
aTELXOVG Op TW avopa zpos Xapay Noywr. 


Professor Jebb says that 7z. Aoywv 
‘refers to xatacrepy’; but I cannot so 
understand it. xatactepa oretyovra forms 
too close a unity to be thus separated. 
Rather join z. x. Adywv with the second 
element ovreiyovra (which amounts to 
joining with «ar. oreéy.). This supports 
the conjecture cicopydo. pds yapay Bopas 
in Ant. 30, in which I was long anticipated 
by Mr. Blaydes; xatacrepy otety. 7. x. 
Aoywv, Which depicts a mutual joy, seems 
well illustrated by Ant. 148 sqq. adda yap 
a peyadwvupos 7AGe Nixa | rae ToAvappdton 
avttxapetoa Onfar. 


Vv. 196 sqq. 


‘\ A 4 > Cal , 
TO yap 7odovv exactos exuabeiv OéXwv 
> Nn ~ \ amae \ 7: 
ovK av uebeito, tpiv Kal? Adovi KAveEw. 


To wofotv is one of those phrases that 
(mea quidem sententia) carries about it an 
air of genuineness. The trouble seems to 
lie solely in éxpafeiv. Why may we not 
suppose this to have arisen from éxzAjoat, 
with paésv added as an explanatory 
gloss? 
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pova 8’ ebdextpos ev péowe Kirpis paBdovoprer 
Evvotoa. 


Is £vveioa possible here (notwithstanding 
the sense that fvvévar elsewhere bears in 
the tragedians) as a Homericism, in the 
sense of committere? Certainly ‘acted as 
umpire after bringing them together in 
strife’ is more vigorous than the sense 
conveyed by the traditional text. pdyac for 
pova were perhaps too rash. 


Vv. 608 sqq. 


‘ “ > ‘ ‘ > nr ‘ 
mpl Kelvos altov davepos eudavas orabeis 
de(Equ Ocotow Huéepar tavpoopayur. 


gavepds (‘made from davepds in L’) is 
pretty clearly a gloss on éudavs that has 
got into the text and ejected something. 1 
would suggest airdy éudavads, Outip arabes 
(suggested by v. 1192, as was Froelich’s 
conjecture davepoy eudavis Outip). 


Vv. 672 sqq. 


rowovtov exBéBnKev, oLov, AV ppacw, 
yovatkes vytv (v. L. qyiv) Oadp’ aveAmicrov 
padecv. 


The second verse seems clearly wrong. 
The dative in the pronoun cannot well be con- 
strued, nor does the emendation ipuas seem to 
touch the root of the evil. The corruption 
lies most probably, as it seems to me, in 
yevatkes, which I conjecture to have sup- 
planted a word with which the dative was 
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to be construed. This word was, I believe, 


mdapestw. The presence of yvvaixes can 
easily be accounted for as a gloss explaining 
ipiv, or rather clearly indicating the second 
person, not the first. yvvaixes has, I think, 
similarly affected an entrance in Eur. //ipp. 
294 (as a gloss on aide), where I conjecture 
, 
TAPELOlV. 


V. 903. 


¢ }:¢ ‘ ” 6 4 > (6 
Kpuwao eauTyV EvGa p17 TLS ELOLOOL. 


Professor Jebb’s explanation of év6a— 
cioidou aS an outgrowth of the ‘deliberative 
construction’ calls for an emphatic protest. 
The local-temporal év6a is here, as elsewhere. 
merely following in the footsteps of ta, 
which itself is sometimes followed by the 
future after the usual fashion of év@a: cf. 
e.g. Trach. 1157 sqq. In such a passage as 
Eur. Cyel. 345 sqq. dd\N eorer’ eicw, Tot Kar’ 
atvduov edu | tv’—evwyx7ATée pe it may not be 
unfair to give (va a local sense. 


Vv. 941 sqq. 
kAaiwy dOovven’ ex dvoiv éood cpa, 
/ , > 4 >] ST 4 , 
matpos T exeivns T, oppavicpevos Prov. 


For Biou Wakefield corrected Biov, which 
is accepted by Jebb, though seemingly 
without sufficient warrant. (ia. would 
seem far more natural. It may be noted 
that in v. 1015 we find what looks like the 
same corruption. Here for Biov Wakefield 
reads Bia. 


Mortimer Lamson Hare, 





THE TEXT OF PLINY’S NATURAL HISTORY PRESERVED IN ENGLISH MBS. 


In a recently published essay! Karl 
Welzhofer has shown strong evidence, in 
the citations of Pliny by Bede and Robert 
of Cricklade, for believing that a distinct 
tradition of the text of the Vatwral History 
was preserved in England through the 
Middle Ages, and can be traced back to the 
seventh century. This essay came into my 
hands after I had arrived at the same 
conclusions by a different route ; but if may 
be worth while to set forth some additional 
evidence on the subject. 


1 Jn Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiei der Klassischen 
Altertwms- Wissenschaft, Wilhelm v. Christ darge- 
bracht. Munich, 1891, 


While inspecting the MSS. of Pliny 
preserved at London and Oxford, I have 
found two—Ar. 98, in the British Museum, 
and no. 274 in the library of New College— 
which show the closest connection with one 
another. The only variants are in the case 
of transcribers’ blunders, and a few passages 
where the Museum MS. has been corrected 
apparently by the original hand: both are 
written by English scribes, and both date 
from about 1200—the Museum MS. being 
probably the earlier. The readings of these 
two MSS. are in almost every instance 
identical with those of Robert of Cricklade’s 
excerpts: the resemblance is so close, 
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that they may be accepted as representing 
the MS. from which he copied, only a few 
years before they were written. 

The resemblance to Bede, already noticed 
by Welzhofer, in Robert’s citations, is 
brought out still more strongly by the wider 
ground for comparison furnished by these 
MSS. : which show only so much corruption 
as might be expected to take place in the 
course of four centuries, with no trace of 
continental influence. The following list of 
noticeable readings from one passage quoted 
by Bede will show the resemblance (the 
first reading given being that of the Oxford 
MS.) :— 

vi. 212. Dimidio.] die medio. Bede. 
213. accedente bis.] = Bede. 
214. Cataoniam. |= Bede. 
euncte. | = Bede. 
218. ab Apennino. | = Bede. 
219. supra tribus. |= Bede. 
daicos parcemque] dacos partemque. 
Bede. 


The additional evidence thus furnished 
shows Welzhofer to be wrong on one point. 
He is inclined to trace a connection between 
Bede’s MS. and A. (Leidensis Vossianus 
fol. 4)—chiefly, it would seem, induced by 
the fact that A. is reported to be written in 
a Saxon hand. But the readings he cites 
prove more against than for the supposed 
connection; and, if the London and Oxford 
MSS. be accepted as the lineal descendants 
of Bede’s, the evidence becomes conclusive : 
there is really no resemblance. 

On another point, however, the new MSS. 


furnish an interesting confirmation of 
Welzhofer. He shows that P. (Pollingensis) 
(which belongs to an Italian fifteenth-cen- 
tury recension, and is the progenitor of 
several late MSS.) displays the influence of 
the English tradition; and this influence is 
brought out more strongly when a fuller 
comparison is possible. Thus the extra- 
ordinary variant in vi. 15—ccel. chorumdios 
eurta de for Colechorum Dioscuriade—comes 
to P. from the English MSS. It may be 
noted, too, that these two MSS. were both 
originally in two volumes, only the first 
being preserved in each case: the London 
MS. containing eighteen books, the Oxford 
nineteen. Detlefsen has already remarked 
on the division of early MSS. of Pliny: and 
this may explain the fact that in P. the 
first eighteen books are wrongly numbered, 
while from the nineteenth book the headings 
are correct. In the later books, also, P. is 
noticeable as the only MS. except B. (and 
the descendants of P.) which has escaped 


several lacunae: and this it prohably owes . 


to its English original, as well as a number 
of good readings which have surprised most 
editors of Pliny ina MS. at first sight so 
worthless, 

Before long, I hope to publish fuller 
details of the English MSS. For the present, 
it must suffice to say that Welzhofer has 
added a fresh line of tradition—the English 
—to the criticism of Pliny, in which Detlef- 
sen has already traced families of MSS. to 
N. France and8.W. Germany : and this new 
and early source of evidence should produce 
some valuable results. 

J. Grarton MILNE. 





FURTHER NOTE ON HESIOD, OP. #T DIES,. 746—7. 


Tr dverigecrov be genuine, it may refer 
to the custom, observed by the ancient 
Germans and Northmen, of finishing off a 
house with a gable. Mr. Baring-Gould 
(Murray's Magazine, vol. i. pp. 513—526) 
gives an interesting account of the sacrifices 
which took place on the completion of the 
roof. The AngloSaxons generally sacri- 
ficed a horse, and placed its head on the top 
of the gable, to protect the roof from wind 
and lightning. Besides the gable, the ridge- 
pole is sometimes the object of superstition, 
a fact to which Mr. Rouse has drawn my 
attention. The Bhuiydrs of Mirzapur 
always put up the ridge-pole of a house on 


a Friday. After it is put up, 7 @ bird sits 
on it or acrackling noise is heard in the 
wood, it is most unlucky, and the ridge-pole 
must be taken down (North Indian Wotes 
and Queries, iii. § 9). The Greek house, 
then, may be dveri£eoros, if the gable is not 
properly finished off, or rather, perhaps, if 
the ridge-pole is left rough and unpolished ; 
but more evidence is needed before we can 
do more than guess at the meaning of the 
word. I was, however, too hasty in reject- 
ing dverigecrov altogether, though I still 
think that dverippextov is right. 

This note was too late for insertion at the 
end of my article. E. E. SIKkes. 
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FOLK-LORE 


Some modern superstitions may throw 
light on Hesiod, Works and Days, 746, An 
unfinished house, according to Lavater (the 
writer on ghosts), is peculiarly subject to 
inexplicable noises of rappings and the like. 
These Lavater interprets as /ucky omens ; 
in Sir Walter Scott’s experience they coin- 
cided with the death of his architect, Mr. 
Bullock, in London. Any such noises in 
Greece might naturally be taken as unlucky ; 
in the case of Abbotsford they were. The 
remark of Sittl on Death, and his power 
over unfinished houses, may refer to the 
superstition noted by Lavater. By a mere 
accident I discover that line 750, against 
letting a child of twelye sit on a tomb, 
would not surprise a modern spiritualist. 
Some one sends me a copy of Light, con- 
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taining an anecdote of a Mr. Stainton Moses. 
This gentleman ‘automatically’ wrote com- 
munications from a dead lady unknown to 
him, She explained that he had passed her 
grave in a walk, hence an ‘occult influence.’ 
Now, as children (compare the Franciscan 
case in 1534, the Cock Lane Ghost, the 
Tedworth drummer, and many tales of 
Increase Mather’s, in witcheraft trials, and 
elsewhere) are peculiarly subject to convul- 
sive fits, attended by ‘rappings,’ and explained 
as ‘possession,’ this superstition may con- 
ceivably account for the warning in Hesiod. 
The superstitions of spiritualism are perhaps 
too much neglected by students of Folk- 
Lore. 
A. Lana. 


TUCKER’S EDITION OF THE EIGHTH BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. 


Thucydides, Book VIII., edited by T. G. 
Tucker. London: Macmillan. 1892. 
Pp. xxxi. 323. 3s. 6d. 


Proressor TUCKER’s introduction is well put 
together and contains a considerable quan- 
tity of useful information in a small com- 
pass. We must protest against the use of 
the symbols /, m, to denote ‘ preponderance 
of best MS. readings’ and ‘considerable 
MS. support.’ JJ and m stand for the 
British MS. in Thucydidean criticism, and 
they should not be used in another sense by 
editors. The book contains a considerable 
number of conjectures made by the editor. 
It is enough to say that all of them are 
reasonable, and some are distinct improve- 
ments on previous readings. Upon the 
whole the text is conservative in spite of 
the novelties that it contains. 

The notes are scholarly and sound, and 
occasionally very ingenious in addition. 
But it is to be regretted that Prof. Tucker 
has not devoted more attention to the history 
of the period covered by this book. The 
truth is—whatever Stahl may say to the 
contrary—that the Eighth Book is im- 
mensely inferior both in clearness and in 
power to the Seventh. The historian’s jerky 
account of the Four Hundred cannot com- 
pare with his overwhelming description of 

NO. LXV. VOL. VII. 


the tragedy in Sicily. But, whereas the 
story of the Sicilian Expedition speaks for 
itself, the story of the Four Hundred con- 
stantly requires explanation and comment. 
Prof. Tucker supplies no historical introduc- 
tion. Of Thrasybulus the only information 
he gives us is that this statesman ‘was the 
same who afterwards xarijyaye THY dvyiv and 
overthrew the thirty tyrants.’ Pisander and 
Alcibiades are dismissed in a few lines, 
while Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus are 
passed over unnoticed. Such neglect renders 
the book much less interesting and consider- 
ably less instructive than it might have 
been. Surely it is more important that our 
schoolboys should get a clear notion of the 
political intrigues rife during the last years 
of the Peloponnesian War, and, by that 
means, of the methods by which the diplo- 
mats of antiquity worked, than that they 
should be constantly told how that Thucy- 
dides may have intended to write a gram- 
matical sentence: how that he changed his 
mind in the middle and so produced an 
‘amorphous’ conglomeration of words. But, 
accepting the commentary as it is, we must 
congratulate Prof. Tucker upon its accuracy. 
Only in the following notes should we ven- 
ture to suggest an alteration. Inc. 2, xa’ 
dvdyKnv 75 TOD vavTiKod mpooyeyevnpevov does 
not mean ‘their fleet having now been, 
1 Hag f 
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through force of circumstances, added to 
their [7.e. Siceliots’] forces’; but rather 
‘their fleet having now been added to them 
|Z e. the Lacedaemonians] in accordance with 
treaty obligations.’ The obligation (dvayxyn) 
to send ships had been laid upon these 
Siceliots for many years; but it was only 
now (7d) that the ships were really to be 
sent, and could be reckoned as part of the 
Lacedaemonian force. About the meaning 
of Kar dvdyx«nv at least there can be no 
doubt; but we find that Herbst, in his 
recently published notes, takes the rest of 
the words differently. We do not find any- 
thing abnormal in the opening words of ec. 4 
—vaperkevagovto 6é "A@nvator, womep 
duevonPnoar, ev TO Xeyware (not QvTO XEyLOVE— 
as Herbst shows) tiv re vaurnylav EvAa Evp- 
Already 
. TApPATKEVa- 
ferGar vavtixoy, dev av Stvwvtar EtAa Evp- 
TopiuTapevous Kal ypyara, and to this passage 
there is a reference in ooTep dtevonOnoav and 
in Ty vavTynylav. Now, if we may say both 
TrapacKkevalomat THV vavuTnytav and Tapackevd- 
Coat Sovviov rexioas (‘1 prepare by fortify- 
ing 8.’), what is to prevent our combining 
the two constructions in one sentence ? 
Teyioavres IS Aorist, because the fortification 
of Sunium preceded the ship-building ; the 
provisioning of the city came before the form- 
ation of a fleet. The postponement in the 
sentence of the earlier act to that which was 


really later is not abnormal in Greek. Thucy- 
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dides actually repeats the change of time in 
the words that follow: xal 76 te ev 77) Aako- 
viKy Telxitpa ekAuTovTes, Kal TaAAa Evareddé- 
pevoe €s edtéAccav. To abandon 70 refyicpa 
was the first and most obvious act of 
economy. Finally, when we notice that the 
four appendages to wapecxevafovro thus form 
a chiasmus—ryv Te vavTnyiav . . . TeLyioavTes 

. exurovtes . . . EvoteAXGpevor — this ex- 
planation, requiring no assumption of dis- 
torted grammar, forces itself irresistibly 
upon us. For Thucydides is above all things 
fond of elaborate chiasmus ; and this sen- 
tence, so far from being written at random, 
is most carefully designed. The oftener we 
re-read Thucydides, the more we come to 
find that his grammar is not nearly so 
abnormal as is commonly supposed. On the 
contrary he is generally a most fastidious 
handler of form, though of form rough-hewn 
and not chiselled, like that of Isocrates. 

On ¢. 23, 3 vedv expatyoay, reference might 
be made to a note of Classen on the con- 
struction of kparé rather than to the errone- 
ous view of Kriiger. We do not know why 
Prof. Tucker says more than once that such 
and such a word is not likely to have been 
corrupted by every copyist. Once grant— 
what seems certain—that all the existing 
MSS. are derived from a common and cor- 
rupted source, and it becomes apparent why 
the same blunder is found in every MS. 


EK. C. MarcwHant. 


SARAN’S EDITION OF WESTPHAL’S ARISTOXENUS. 


A istowenus von Tarent: Melik und Rhyth- 
mik des classischen Hellenenthums. 11. 
Band, von R. WeEstTpHat, herausge- 
geben von F, Saran. Leipzig, Ambr. 
Abel, 1893. .20 Mark. Pp. 16 + cexl. 
+ 110. 


Herr Saran has undertaken the publication 
of this posthumous volume, which completes 
Westphal’s great edition of Aristoxenus. 
The first volume appeared in 1883, and con- 
tained the translation and commentary. 
After an interval of ten years we have now 
before us the text—which has undergone 
only slight modifications since the transla- 
tion was written—and lengthy Prolegomena. 
It may be questioned whether it was wise to 
expand the book by inserting much that is 
practieally merely reprinted from Westphal’s 


earlier works. This is especially the case 
with Sections V. (on the Rhythmic of Aris- 
toxenus) and VII. (on the fragments of the 
ouppiKta ouptotikd, which Westphal traces 
in the Plutarchean dialogue De Musica). 
The former of these sections—occupying 
pages cxxxiv.—cciv. of the Prolegomena—is 
reprinted with but little alteration from 
Die Musik des griechischen Alterthums (Leip- 
zig, 1883), pp. 264-317. The latter may be 
read in Westphal’s edition of the De AZusica. 
The Prolegomena also contains sections on 
(I.) the life and works of Aristoxenus ; 
(II.) A.’s doctrine of melos—in which West- 
phal repeats, with scarcely any modification, 
the views set forth in his earlier works, e.g. 
on dvopacia Kata béow (cp. Theorie der mu- 
sischen Kiinste der Hellenen, iii. 1, pp. xix.— 
xl.) ; (IIT.) and (IV.) on the text of the 
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Harmonics; and (VI.) on that of the 
Elements of Rhythmic. The apparatus 
eriticus is that of Marquard, to which the 
editor has added the readings of H (the 
MS. destroyed at Strassburg) after Ruelle’s 
collation. The editor has also printed a list 
of readings drawn up by Westphal to illus- 
trate the relative value of R (Riccardianus) 
and § (Seldenianus), but without commen- 
tary. The value of this list is seriously 
impaired by the fact that Westphal, like 
Marquard, relied only on Meibom’s account 
of the readings of 8, which was taken from 
a very inaccurate collation. I have examined 
both the MS. and the collation supplied by 
Meibom, which are in the Bodleian Library, 
and have been led to conclusions as to the 
genealogical relations of the MS. differing 
widely from those of Marquard. It is im- 
possible to maintain, as Marquard does, 
that S is closely related to the marginal 
readings of B. He gives nineteen instances 
(pp. xxiv., xxv.) in which the readings coin- 
cide ; in thirteen of these the same reading 
is also found in V—a fact of which the 
significance will become apparent as we 
proceed ; in five the reading of S is wrongly 
reported, and should be as follows: p. 48, 
261 om. dia, 70, 6 eidovs, 72, 13 trary, 
90, 25 évadAaé, 92, 20 exweAns; while in the 
only case where S and B mg. agree against 
the other MSS. the variation is merely 
diacracews for duatacews, Which has no weight 
in view of the fact that in five places where 
the word occurs in the course of two pages 
there is confusion in the MSS. in each case. 
On the other hand, the long list of instances 
in which § differs from B mg. (which Mar- 
quard omits to draw up) cannot be disposed 
of by the statement that ‘they may easily 
be explained by carelessness on one side or 
the other. The following instances are 
decisive :— 


Barberini margo. Seldenianus. 


P. 10,16 éxarépas erepas 
11,27 Aeyomevnv pbeyyomevnv 
24,11 ovo TOTOL 
31,25 éXarrov eAdtTove 

30 épicGa opreta bar 
33, 3 Eidos €loous 

26 7 dé (so R) bran 
38, 10 doxety doKet 
39,13 dpGoi (so R) Opot 
41,13 éuperrs exjeArns 
44,33 apPavopev Aap Bavopevov 
46, 23 éupedArs exeAns 
49,27 ore ovTE 


1 In this list the references are to Marquard’s 
pages : elsewhere I refer to those of Westphal. 
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Barberini margo, Seldenianus, 


50, 25 rare (so R) avTo 
51,28 peréxer [LETEXELS 
53, 24 racews OTATEWS 
59,12 ebaGijvar (so R) erebiobjvar 
64,23 da om. 


Not less certain is the fact that no rela- 
tionship can be established between the 
Selden MS. and the Riccardianus. This 
appears to be the object of the table of read- 
ings drawn up by Westphal and printed as 
Section III. of the Prolegomena; but an 
examination of the MS. has shown that in 
an overwhelming majority of cases the read- 
ing of 8 has been wrongly reported. West- 
phal enumerates fifty-seven passages in which 
a reading is quoted as common to R and 8: 
in one of them (67, 4) the reading is common 
to all MSS. except B; in four more it is 
shared by the second hand in V and by B 
(45, 16. 51, 28. 54, 23. 57, 20); in five cases 
(41, 29 do@ for 66, 47, 22 expeArjs for eupe- 
Ans, 50, 18 edX€xOn for erX€yxOn, 60, 2 yiverar 
for yiyvyta, 61, 20 dyvonoopey for ayvonocw- 
pev) the coincidences exist, but are of no 
great weight, while in the remaining forty- 
seven instances the reading of S has been 
wrongly reported, and in reality coincides 
with that of the other MSS. Moreover, there 
are other cases in which the readings of 8 
and R are wrongly recorded as coinciding. 
Thus § reads p. 4, 12 od piv not ov pry, 21 
13 trav, 39, 30 76, 46, 15 dpiZwv not d.opilwr, 
52, 12 rod, 54, 25 diuarovov, 63, 24, om. pepov 
€or. 76 not Tov pepov ear, and again 21, 27 
avyxwpotr’ (cvyxopoir BR), 44, 13° révov 
(rover 

The true position of S is not that assigned 
to it in Marquard’s genealogical table, but 
one of close dependence on V_ throughout. 
This could not be demonstrated from West- 
phal’s apparatus criticus owing to the ex- 
tremely inadequate nature of the collation 
supplied to Meibom, although Westphal 
(i.e. Meibom transmitted through Marquard) 
records the following readings, shared by 8 
with V only: 7, 14 drra, 33, 1 om. yap, 45, 
23 rov, 55, 9 tris—besides others common to 
S with V and the first hand in M—21, 12 
rovtwv, 21, 15 om. kai imdrys, 24, 19 od, 24, 
20 row Atxavw, 32, 3 Tapaperor. 

The evidence becomes much stronger when 
the results of a re-examination of 8S are taken 
into account. It shares with V only the 
following readings :—35, 17 dvoty, 43, 18 Kat 
ddvatperov (which may perhaps have been read 
by the first hand in M), 54, 14 kai 70 révos, 
67, 24 om. ryv—with V and the first hand 
in M :—28, 10 70, 45, 17 om. ro, 46, 5 om. 
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tov—with V and B:—42, 7 6 rertpaxopdur, 
42, 22 om. eiow (probably also the first hand 
in M), 54, 9 om. ék, O4, 16 cuveotyKoTa— 
with V, B and the first hand in M :—40, 
13 deppyeerny, 42, 5—7 om. drav—dvo, 44, 9 
taita rapa, 44, 20 om. drt, 45, 17 rav, 45, 
18 eupedrets, 49, 26 évadAaka, 46, 11 dcarova, 
46, 23 éxpedrjs, 46, 33 om. 8, 47, 21 om. TO, 
48, 26 duardvov, 49, 10 om. éri—povor, 49, 1] 
Sudrovov, 49, 14 odd, 49, 22 d&v, 50, 11 om. 
kat, 51, 11 ov: apporepor, 51, 24 om. ro, 51, 
25 om. 6 Ne 52, 5 om. €, 53. 27 acovvlerov, 
D4, 3 ayuroveov, O4, 14 prepous, D9, 12 Kat 
peyeGe, 59, 32 yiverat, 60, 1 om. da, 64, 2 
rowvro. ‘To these must be added the forty- 
seven passages mentioned above and col- 
lected in Westphal’s Prolegomena, Section 
IIL., where the reading of S is wrongly 
given, and in reality falls under one of the 
above heads. It will thus be seen that the 
earelessness of the original collator has 
completely obscured the true relation of S 
to the other MSS. Some difficulty occurs 
with regard to the form in which 8S shows 
acquaintance with the text of V. We might 
have supposed from the fact that with the 
tirst hand in V it omits duacrypatwr 22, 19, 
rov 46, 7, and azo d€ Tod Tovov pia 49, 82— 
all of which lacunae are filled by the cor- 
rector of V—and from the fact that with 
V before correction it reads dducvoupévyn 13, 
26, édarrotor 22, 10, dovvGérov and ovyket- 
pevov 55, 12, 16—though these errors are 
corrected by the second hand—and also 
agrees with the first as against the second 
hand in V in one or two minor readings, 
that the MS. had been copied from V before 
the corrector had made the above-mentioned 
alterations: but this possibility is precluded 
by the fact that it incorporates e.g. the 





readings of Vb ézeyeipe 4, 4, tpoorvyxdve 
18, 33, Bapvrovov 39, 30, raéw Kat ydp 66, 19, 
besides some others of less importance, and 
fills up from Vb lacunae in 26, 8. 45, 16. 51, 
28. 54, 23, besides inserting to Bapvrepov in 
its text from the margin of V in 44, 17. 
In the absence of further information as to 
the work of the various hands in V_ the 
question must be left undecided. 

[t remains to note that Westphal in a 
short preface withdraws his former state- 
ments as to the instrumental accompaniment 
in Greek music, and the so called ‘ 'Terzen- 
tonarten’ (=ovvrovodvdieri and pursodvdierC). 

The editor laments on p. 10 the number 
of addenda and corrigenda rendered neces- 
sary by careless printing: his list is how- 
ever very incomplete. A serious fault in 
the Greek text is the failure of the so-called 
‘fragments’ of the rhythmic to correspond 
accurately with the sections of the trans- 
lation in Vol. I., beginning at § 55. 


H. Sruart JONEs. 


[Since the above was written, the French 
excavations at Delphi have brought to light 
the text of a Paean to Apollo with the 
musical score. It may be hoped that the 
discoverers will see their way to issuing an 
early publication of this monument, from 
which results of the highest importance 
may be expected. The so-called ‘ Musical 
Papyrus of Euripides’ recently edited by 
M. Wessely (see Mittheilungen aus der 
Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 
v. 65-74, and an article in the Revue des 
Etudes Grecques, 1892) is disappointing in 
its results. It contains only a few lines of 
the Orestes in a very fragmentary state. | 





A FRENCH EDITION OF THE MOSELLA OF AUSONIUS. 


La Moselle d’Ausone. Edition critique et 
Traduction francaise, précédées d’une 
Introduction, suivies d’un Commentaire 
explicatif, et ornées d’une carte de la 
Moselle et de fac-similés d’éditions anci- 
ennes, par H. pe La VILLE DE Mirmont, 
Maitre de Conférences 4 la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. Bordeaux, 1889. 
G. Gounouilhou, pp. celxxv+141. Ato. 
10 fres. 


An apology is due to the editor of this 
handsome yolume for the long delay that 


has accidentally elapsed between the date™ 


of its publication and the appearance of 
the present notice. The edition was com- 
pleted in the space of thirteen months 
(March 1888—May 1889), and the editor 
has since found time to produce a trans- 
lation of Apollonius Rhodius which was 
noticed last year in the Classical Review 
(vi 392). 

The text of Ausonius, after having been 
long neglected, has of late years had ample 
justice done it by the publication of two 
critical editions, that of C. Schenkl in the 
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Monumenta Germaniae Historica (1883), and 
that of R. Peiper in the Teubner series 
(1886). The French edition of the Mosella 
is fortunate in appearing after the comple- 
tion of the labours of the German scholars 
above-mentioned. In the absence of any 
first-hand knowledge of the MSs, the 
editor has on these points to rely entirely 
on the evidence collected by Schenkl and 
Peiper, and by Bicking, the author of the 
first critical edition of the Mosella (1845). 

His own forte lies in an exhaustive 
acquaintance with the printed editions of 
his author. These are enumerated and 
described with the minutest care, and their 
textual variations registered with the most 
punctilious precision. We are even pre- 
sented with exact reproductions of the 
title-pages of the sixteenth century editions 
of Avantius, Ascensius, Kerver and Vinet 
but we would gladly have welcomed in 
place of all these a /acsimile of a single page 
from the best MS of the Josella, that of 
the tenth century in the Library at 
Saint-Gall. 

The Jntroduction, which extends over 275 
pages, is mainly confined to textual and 
bibliographical matters. It is in fact a 
history of the printed text of the J/osella ; 
while, for all discussion of the various points 
of literary interest raised by the poem, the 
editor refers to a Latin thesis which unfor- 
tunately is not included in the present 
volume. 

The topography of the poem is happily 
elucidated by means of an excellent map, 
for which we are indebted to the editor’s 
colleague, M. Jullian. All the ten tributaries 
of the Mosella mentioned by Ausonius are 
clearly marked ; one alone being misprinted, 
Erubis for Evrubris. Almost the only 
places on the stream to which the poet 
actually refers are apparently those now 
known as Trier, Neumagen and Berncastel ; 
in fact, it seems probable that, in travelling 
to Trier from Bingen, where he left the 
Rhine and the Nahe, the only part of the 
Mosel which he visited was that between 
Berncastel and Trier. Bécking, who is 
best known as the editor of the \Notitia 
Dignitatum and has been already mentioned 
as the first critical editor of the J/osella, 
was born further down the stream, at 
Trarbach. His interest in his native river 
lends a peculiar vividness to his notes on 
the varieties of fish which, according to the 
poet, were to be found in its waters. As a 
youth, Bécking had seen the sturgeon (the 
silurus of Ausonius) captured in the Mosel, 
and had also witnessed the water-frolics of 
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the fishermen, which are the modern counter- 
part of the scenes described} as ‘dulces... 
powpas,’ 


medio certant cum  flumine 
lembi’ (200 ff.). 


‘ remipedes 


The French editor is no less susceptible 
to the influence of the genius loci, not how- 
ever in connexion with the poet’s theme but 
with the poet’s birth-place on the Garonne. 
When the vines of the Mosel remind 
Ausonius of those of his native stream, 


‘sic mea flaventem pingunt vineta Garum 
nam ’ (160) ; 


his latest editor, writing at Bordeaux, 
observes : 

notre vin de Bordeaux devait avoir au iv sitcle 
la réputation qu’il n’a retrouvée en France qu’au 
milieu du xvili~ sivcle, alors que le maréchal de 
Richelieu, gouverneur de Guyenne, le mit a la 
mode. Mais Ausone est le premier i faire l’éloge 
des crus du Bordelais. 


The last sentence of his commentary runs 
as follows :— 


Malgré ses promesses, Ausone ne consacrera plus 
WVeuvres 2 Tréves et & son fleuve; mais une des 
derniéres préoccupations de sa vieillesse sera de 
chanter Bordeaux et son fleuve bouillonnant qui 
imite le flux et le reflux de la mer. 


And elsewhere he thanks his printer and 
publisher, 

pour donner & ce livre cette irréprochable élégance 
qui aurait ravi le bon Bordelais Ausone. 

The main strength of the Commentary, 
which extends to nearly one hundred pages, 
lies in the notes on the subject-matter, 
especially on points topographical, historical 
or piscatorial. Thus, in the notes on ll, 
88, 130, we learn that the name given by 
Linnaeus to the common trout, sa/mo fario, 
arose from a mistake in the Juntine edition 
of Ausonius, which has fario instead of 
sario ; also that sario is really the salmon- 
trout, the Latin name for the common trout 
(in 1. 88) being salar. Occasionally a little 
more research would have made the com- 
mentary still more satisfactory. In the 
note on ll. 508—3510, 


‘vel in arce Minervae 
Ictinus, magico cui noctua perlita fuco 
allicit omne genus volucres, perimitque 
tuendo,’ 


the editor says: ‘Scaliger et Vinet font 
observer que l’on ne trouve dans les auteurs 
anciens aucune mention de cette chouette 
magique’; but this ‘magic owl,’ which 
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seems to have formed part of one of the 
statues of Athena on the Acropolis, appears 
to be obscurely referred to by Dio Chry- 
sostom (Orat. 12, 6), and by Hesychius s.v. 
TAavé ev rode. Both of these passages 
may be found in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, 
nos. 677—8, with references to the modern 
literature of the subject under no. 679. 
Elsewhere, the editor quotes Amptre’s 
criticism on the poet’s beautiful description 
of the vines on the banks as seen reflected 
by the evening light in the quiet waters of 
the river :— 


‘quis color ille vadis, seras cum propulit 
umbras 

Hesperus, et viridi perfundit monte Mosel- 
lam ! 

tota natant crispis iuga motibus, et remit 
abseis 

pampinus, et vitreis vindemia turget in 
undis’ (192—5). 


The criticism ends with the words :—‘ ce 
sont des vers maniérés mais charmants.’ 
It may be interesting to add that the words 
printed in italics used to be specially 
admired by the late Poet Laureate. 

Below the text we have a translation in 
French prose, which appears to be generally 
clear and accurate. In 1. 65, however, the 
manuscript reading wsgue, which is deliber- 
ately retained in preference to wtque, 
remains untranslated ; and in Il. 50—53 it 
is dificult in the words italicised to recon- 
cile the rendering with the text :— 


‘ast ego, despectis quae census opesque 
dederunt, 

naturae mirabor opus, zon cura nepotum 

laetaque iacturis ubi luxuriatur egestas.’ 


‘Quant a moi, dédaigneux des splendeurs qu’ont 
procurees la fortune et les richesses, j’admirerai 
Pceuvre de la nature et non pas ce luxe chére des 
dissipateurs, ces exces fous d’une indigence qui se 
réjouit de sa ruine.’ 


Under the translation we find, in double 
columns, various readings from the MSS 
on the pages to the left, and emendations 
proposed by critics on those to the right, 
‘These are very fully recorded ; but, although 
the edition was prepared in 1888—9, the 
editor does not appear to have seen the 
criticisms on Schenkl’s text contributed by 
Mr. Robinson Ellis to Hermathena in 1886, 
—the first article in vol. vi. He would there 
have found further support for his own 
view that in l. 257 /ractis...flagellis should 
not be altered into ¢ractis. He would also 
have probably welcomed the correction of 1. 
316 :— 


‘spirat enim tecti testudine fchorus achates’ 


where Mr. Ellis proposes chlorws achates 
(the green agate). The French editor, 
quoting Pliny’s statement respecting the 
lapis magnes,—‘compertum tanto meliores 
esse quanto sint magis caerulei,’ himself 
proposes caerula cautes, which can hardly be 
accepted, unless we are prepared to agree in 
the editor’s view that cautes and lapis are 
synonymous. A pointed crag and a stone 
are scarcely convertible terms. 

It is a matter of regret that an edition 
planned on so extensive a scale should still 
be incomplete. In the commentary the 
illustration of the language of the poem 
takes a subordinate place. For all this we 
are referred to the Latin thesis above- 
mentioned, which apparently includes quota- 
tions of parallel passages from earlier and 
later Latin poets. Similar quotations have 
already been collected in Peiper’s edition, 
where, however, one obvious parallel is 
omitted. ‘Nec laudem affecto, veniam peto’ 
(1. 445) is clearly an echo of the passage in 
Ovid’s Tristia i 6, 31 :— 


‘et veniam pro laude peto, laudatus abunde 
non fastiditus si tibi, lector, ero.’ 


J. EK. Sanpys. 





THE AKHMIM 


IE 
THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 


Iv is now nearly a year since the first 
publication of the apocryphal treatises dis- 
covered at Akhmim. Editions or accounts 


* Mémoires publiés par les membres de la Mission 
Archéologique Frangaise au Caire sous la direction de 
M. U. Bourtant. Tome Neuviéme. 


ler Fascicule, pp. 93—147. Fragments du 


FRAGMENTS.! 


of them have appeared by almost all the 

well-known theologians who are concerned 

with these matters, and it is a suitable 

occasion to review the discussion so far as it 

has proceeded. 

The first point of importance to notice is 

Texte Grec du Livre d’Enoch et de quelques 

Ecrits attribués a Saint Pierre. Kd. BouRIANT. 
[Editio Princeps.] Paris. 1892. 

3€ Faseicule. Lteproductions en Heliogra- 
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the publication of two facsimiles, one among 
the Mémoires of the French School, one by 
Prof. Gebhardt of Berlin. The former is in 
heliogravure, the latter in photography 
(Lichtdruck). It is now possible to obtain 
competent opinions on the question of the 
date of the MS. The opinion of Mr. Kenyon, 
of the British Museum, on this point is as 
follows: ‘(1) The hand is of a type found 
hitherto in papyri only, and not in vellum 
MSS. ; (2) a comparison of it with the papyri 
points to its being of the sixth century ; 
(3) the evidence derivable from othercontents 
of the Akhmim volume supports the same 
conclusion...’ ‘The Enoch hands are the 
most doubtful, as one does not know whether 
the writers formed their hands on papyrus 
or vellum models. A sloping hand of this 
class is found on papyri about the fourth 
century, whereas on vellum it comes about 
the seventh or eigth. To me there is decided 
look of the papyrus type; but I should be 
sorry to be very positive.’ 

Mr. Kenyon’s acquaintance with papyri 
makes his opinion of great value; and he 
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is, we believe, substantially supported by 
Mr. Maunde Thompson, who suggests the 
sixth or seventh century. Prof. Gebhardt 
puts it in the eighth century, Mr. Omont 
in the eighth or ninth. 

A comparison of the first text as published 
with the facsimile reproductions makes it 
extremely difficult to understand the condi- 
tions of publication. Our gratitude to the 
French School at Cairo for the number of 
important MSS. they have edited is so great 
that we hesitate to criticize, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand the circumstances which 
made it necessary first to postpone the publica- 
tion for some years, and then edit the work 
hastily and in an extremely inaccurate 
manner. The MS. is in some places defec- 
tive and difficult to decipher, but that will 


not account for the omission of several 
words which are quite legible. We are 


obliged to notice this all the more owing to 
another publication of the same editor. In 
the eighth volume of these same W/émovres 
M. Bouriant has published some Coptic docu- 
ments. At the end (p. 267) he writes :—‘ Les 
textes qui précédent ont été copiés traduits 
et imprimes avec une telle rapidité et dans 
des circonstances telles qu’il ne m’a pas été 
permis d’y apporter tout le soin et toute 
lattention désirables. Bon nombre de fautes 
sy sont glissées qui ne se seraient pas 
produites dans un travail moins précipite. 
J’espere qu’on me les pardonnera ; je tiens 
dailleurs 4 signaler les plus importantes 
afin que ceux qui ne seraient pas versés dans 
la langue copte ne soient pas exposts a quel- 
ques méprises : quant 4 ceux pour lesquels 
le copte est familier, ils les reconnaitront 
aiscment et les corrigeront bien vite d’eux- 
mémes.’ 

We quote this in full because it seems to 
suggest an extraordinarily inadequate con- 
ception of the accuracy required in editing 
a text; a fault all the more disastrous in 
the last case because the document in 
question is not likely to be again published. 
The MS. from which it comes was found 
nearly ten years ago, it has been in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale for some time, but re- 
served exclusively for M. Bouriant’s benefit. 
No one will grudge the privilege of first 
publication to those to whom we owe the 


‘labour of discovery, but we might demand 


some conception of the duties incumbent on 
a scholar of accuracy and care in the work 
he has undertaken. M. Bouriant is conscious 
of his own inaccuracy : surely he could delay 
the publication until he had had time to 
revise his transcriptions at any rate. Is this 
the way Egyptologists edit all their texts / 
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But to return to the Gospel of Peter. 
Many of the errors in the first transcription 
can be corrected at once, and corroborate 
the obvious conjectures that had been made ; 
a few passages are still uncertain. A con- 
silerable number arise from the confusion of 
€ and C and [ with T or IL; that this was 
possible may be seen from a study of the 
Greek cursive alphabets given in Mr. 
Maunde Thompson’s Palaeography, p. 148. 
A few special readings may be noticed. In 
§ 1 (according to Prof. Robinson’s division) 
it is quite clear we should read kai ju1) BovA7- 
Gdevrwv, a correction first suggested by Mr. 
Turner (see the Guardian, Dec. 14, 1892). 
In $2 the original transcript had omitted 
half a line: the reading should be yéyparrac 
yap €v TO vow HALov pur Sdvar ext Tedhovevpevo. 
Kat Tapédwxev attov TO aG Tpd puas TOV 
agvporv, THs €optns attov. In $3 the MS. 
clearly reads ovpwpev, confirming Mr. Rendel 
Harris’ conjecture. In §5 (18 Harnack) 
the reading is still uncertain. The MS. is 
difficult to read, for the scribe has corrected 
what he first wrote: what he has written 
over is generally read as erecavto. Gebhardt 
reads Kat vouilovtes Ore vvE éotw dveravcarTo, 
Swete ries d& érésavto. The original emen- 
dation adopted by various editors érecdy te 
is certainly feeble and inadequate. In § 10 
(40) rod 8€ Yetpaywyoupevov is the reading of 
the MS. and not as Gebhardt says yeparo- 
Tovpevov. ‘This is one instance of the errors 
in transcription which have arisen from the 
peculiar method of making y which the 
seribe adopted. See also $ 11 (45) aravwwvtes 
for dywnévres, which again is probably the 
reading of the MS. In § 10 (40, 41) ’Exyjpvéas 
TOLS KOLMOpEVOLS* Kal braKO} KOvETO aro TOD 
aTavpov seems to satisfy most editors, 
Harnack’s arrangement not being accepted. 
Opinions vary as to whether there should be 
a question at éxypvéas or not, and the last 
words are very uncertain. Editors vary 
between 76 vai Swete and 67. var (Robinson 
and Harnack); the MS. is generally said to 
read vot. We cannot suggest any emenda- 
tion, but we are quite certain that this is not 
the MS. reading. Many other smaller errors 
have been corrected, and the text of the 
Gospel may now be considered to be in most 
places satisfactorily settled, 

But we must pass to the subject-matter, 
and it may be convenient at once to state 
the points on which all editors, so far as we 
know, are agreed. They are all clear that 
this document is a fragment of that Gospel 
of Peter which was known to Serapion, 
Origen, and Eusebius, and that it is an 
apocryphal document dating from some 


period in the second century, and hardly 
later than the year 170. 

The first question we have toask is, What 
is its relation to the Canonical Gospels? Is 
it a fifth Gospel, as has been asserted, on an 
equality with them, or is it a later apoery- 
phal work, distinct in character from them 
all? On this subject by far the best exam- 
ination is that of Zahn (p. 16 sg.), and no 
one who reads that carefully, and who 
studies the points he brings out—the 
anachronisms, the names of our Lord, the 
mythical elements, ete.—can doubt that 
however late be the latest portion of the 
Four Canonical Gospels, this document is 
later. They are written at any rate for the 
most part in a style which must date from 
the first century. This, as certainly, repre- 
sents the language and ideas of a second 
century writer. Norcanthere be any doubt 
of the Docetism of the author. It is 
equally conspicuous in the alterations and 
in the passages omitted. When we have 
once grasped these two facts the answer to 
the somewhat debated question, how far the 
Gospel makes use of our Four Canonical 
Gospels, becomes easier. This is one of the 
points in which considerable difference of 
opinion has prevailed. Prof. Harnack 
wavers very much in his language. On p. 
52 [Ed. i.] he writes ‘Ich habe oben 
bemerkt, unser Evangelium scheine auf den 
kanonischen Kvangelien zu fussen und also 
jiinger wie diese zu sein.’ On p. 67 [Ed. i.] 
‘ Angesichts nicht weniger diese Parallelen 
kann die Frage auftauchen ob das Petrus 
Ky. tberhaupt auch nur von einem einzigen 
unserer Ky. direct abhingig ist, und ob die 
Verwandschaft nicht durch zuruckgehen auf 
ailtere Evv., resp. auf hebriische, erklirt 
werden muss.’ M. Lods originally considered 
the use of the first two Gospels undoubted, 
that of 8S. Luke as uncertain, that of St. 
John as improbable. On the other hand 
Prof. Robinson, Prof. Swete, Prof. Zahn and 
Prof. Schiirer, all accept the use of the Four 
Gospels. 
that of Prof. Swete, while excellent material 
for an examination of the question has been 
given by Prof. von Schubert’s tables. If 
we take St. John—the most doubtful case— 
we get the following points of resemblance : 
(1) a very considerable number of verbal 
resemblances ; (2) a certain number of inci- 
dents which occur in St. John alone of the 
Canonical Gospels ; (3) resemblances to St. 
John in the order of the narrative; (4) 
coincidence with St. John as to the date of 
the Passover and Crucifixion. If the reader 
goes carefully through the incidents and 








By far the best investigation is = 
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passages quoted, pp. xili.-xx. of Dr. Swete’s 
edition, he will feel that the author is 
justified in his conclusion. _‘ Our investiga- 
tion has thus far established a strong 
probability that in one form or another the 
Canonical Gospels were known to the Petrine 
writer ; a probability which approaches to a 
certainty in the case of the Second Gospel, 
possibly also of the First and of the Third, 
and which even in the case of the Fourth 
Gospel is suflicient to justify assent.’ 

One point may be noticed. Dr. Martineau 
lays great stress on the differences and 
omissions from the Fourth Gospel. But 
surely if we will realize the position of the 
author we shall find no difficulty in these. 
Almost every omission is one which a 
writer of docetic views, having St. John 
before him, would have been bound to 
make. He must have written his Gospel 
because he was discontented with the 
existing accounts; his dogmatic prepos- 
sessions would compel him to omit the 
human words ‘I thirst,’ the reference to his 
human relationship (‘ Behold thy son’ &c.), 
the spear-wound, and almost all the post- 
tesurrection appearances. 

This again will account for the character 
of the whole post-Resurrection narrative. 
The omission here is very striking, for 
apparently no appearance in Jerusalem was 
mentioned: and Prof. Harnack with his 
usual fertility of hypothesis suggests that the 
author was indebted to the lost ending of 
St. Mark. But no theory concerning lost 
sources is necessary. The truth of a 
spiritual Resurrection was essential to a 
Gnostic ; the appearance of Christ in a true 
human body, insufferable at any time, 
would be doubly so after this Resurrection. 
But some sign of the supernatural character 
of the Christ would be demanded, and that 
this was the original ending of the Gospel 
is suggested by the ingenious researches of 
Mr. Badham into the relations with 
Lactantius (Athenaeum, May 138, 1893). 
His attempts at using the Gospel of Peter 
to arrive at the original form of the 
Resurrection narrative are on wrong lines, 
if, as we have maintained, the narrative 
contained there has no historical source, 
except the Canonical Gospels, whose narra- 
tive it mutilates and alters in accordance 
with its dogmatic views. 

Three more points we must notice which 
help us to settle the date. We have seen 
that no writer could put it much later than 
170; what difference of opinion exists is 
as to whether it is earlier or later than 
Justin, that is whether we are to date it to 
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the year 130 (c.) or 170 (c.). The use by 
Justin is confidently asserted by Prof. 
Harnack, M. Lods, Dr. Martineau; it is 
denied by Dr. Swete and Prof. Zahn. Prof. 
Robinson speaks hesitatingly, so does Prof. 
Schiirer. We incline still to believe that 
Justin did make use of this Gospel (as well 
as the other four), but we must notice two 
points :—In the first place there is no ground 
for the extremely dogmatic manner in 
which the assertion is supported by some 
writers. The resemblances between Peter 
and Justin are not so great as those 
between the Fourth Gospel and Peter, the 
differences are very much more considerable ; 
to maintain the one resemblance dogmati- 
cally and to deny the other is very decidedly 
bad criticism. Both are probable ; but the 
opinion of Schiirer, who considers that the 
use of St. John by Peter is the more 
probable than that of Peter by Justin, 
certainly represents the more sober estimate 
of the evidence. But if the resemblance 
is possible, it is equally certain that Justin 
only used the Petrine Gospel in addition to 
the others. He could not have obtained 
much of his information from it: and the 
opinion of those writers who saw in Peter 
a substitute for the Canonical Gospels is 
proved to be untenable. 

Dr. Swete investigates very carefully the 
relation to Tatian but has failed to prove 
that a harmony like the Diatessaron lay at 
the bottom of the Peter narrative. The 
differences in the order are fatal to that 
theory. If a writer has to construct his 
own order from a remembrance of few 
sources, he may well vary from them all; 
if he has one definite harmonistic narrative 
before him, he is most unlikely to deviate 
from it. Moreover Dr. Swete himself 
admits that in no form in which we possess 
it could Tatian’s Diatessaron have been 
alone the source of the language of our 
Gospel. 

A third point is raised by Prof. Zahn, the 
relation of our Gospel to the Western Text 
of the New Testament. The resemblance 
was at once apparent, most conspicuously 
in the passage § 7 (25): Tore ot *Tovdator, 
kal ot mperBvrepor Kat ot ‘lepets yvovres olov 
Kakov €avTois erotyoay jpeavto KoTTETOaL Kal 
héyew Oval tats dpaprtiats pave yyywe 7 
Kpiois Kat TO TEoOs ‘TepovoaAyp, to which 
parallels occur in the Curetonian Syriac, in 
the Codex Sangermanensis, and perhaps in 
Tatian. But this is not the only instance, 
there are others as § 5 (16) and the 
Resurrection narrative § 10 (39). Prof. 
Zahn’s theory is that all these are due to 
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the fact that the Petrine Gospel makes use 
of the Canonical Gospels in a text which 
had already begun to be corrupted ; and by 
the same method he explains the resem- 
blances to Justin and other second century 
writers. We know that corruptions crept 
in very early, so that the theory is quite 
tenable ; but is it not more probable that 
this Gospel was the source of some of the 
variations which occur in the Western Text? 
It is probable that Papias’ ‘ Memoirs,’ that 
Marcion’s Gospel caused some of these 
variations: they arise largely from the 
desire to make the text as complete as 
possible, and while it is difficult to under- 
stand how these could have arisen indepen- 
dently, they are all quite in place in the 
Gospel of Peter, and harmonize with the 
design of the author. If this be correct, 
we have corroborative argument for 
assigning to the Gospel as early a date 
as 130. Certain additions to these variations 
from the Canonical Gospels are shared by 
Peter with Justin, Tatian and various MSS. 
which show a Western text. All these 
seem to have a natural place in Peter. Is 
it not then the most natural hypothesis to 
postulate it as the original source of all 
these alike ? 

We have only had space to touch on a few of 
the more interesting points which have been 
raised. We will end with a few words on 
various editions we have had before us. In 
point of scholarship and completeness we 
should put that of Dr. Swete first. In both 
form and matter it is an excellent specimen of 
the more accurate English scholarship. 
Prof. Zahn’s edition contains we believe the 
truest insight into the conditions of the 
growth of the Canon, and the history of 
the Gospel in the second century. Prof. 
Harnack’s criticism is interesting. ‘ Zahn 
hat in seiner werthwollen Abhandlung 
gleichsam die Rolle eines ‘ Advocatus 
Diaboli” gegeniiber dem Fragmente des 
Petrus Ev. iibernommen wie das zu erwarten 
war. Wir kénnen nur dankbar sein das in 
dem Processverfahren, in dem wohl auch 
ein Vertheidiger nicht fehlen wird, jener 
Sachwalter uns bereits sicher ist. So wird 
die Wahrheit am besten ans Licht gestellt 
werden—falls sie nicht vorher rettungslos in 
die Kliifte der synoptischen Frage oder in 
die Schluchten der Kanonsgeschichte gerath 
und dort versinkt.’ Prof. Harnack’s own 
work is as usual characteristic—it is 
vigorous, original, fertile in hypothesis, 
generous and attractive in tone—and in 
our opinion often wrong. Prof. Schubert 
is very lengthy. 





May we express two wishes in conclusion 
—the one is that editors would agree in 
adopting for the division of the work the two 
systems of Prof. Robinson and Prof. Harnack. 
They are both useful and both capable 
of existing side by side; and Prof. Robinson’s 
divisions—being adopted by both Zahn and 
Gebhardt—have attained very wide currency. 
Dr. Swete only causes confusion by ad- 
hering to his own. Our other wish is that 
Prof. Zahn would learn some of the 
generosity of his rival. The latter, in the 
introduction to his new /istory of Christian 
Literature, speaks in a manner which might 
well be imitated. Such remarks as those 
of Zahn on p. 6 of his edition are all the more 
painful to us because we so often believe him 
to be more correct in his views and 
opinions. 


If. 
Tue APocaLyese oF PETER. 


THE Apocalypse of Peter will demand 
very much shorter treatment. It has aroused 
less discussion, and there has been less 
difference of opinion expressed. Mr. James, 
of Cambridge, published his edition only a 
few days after that of M. Bouriant came 
into his hands ; but his intimate knowledge 
of apocryphal literature enabled him at 
once to write more fully and completely than 
has been done by any one subsequently. 

The difficulties of the text arose to a 
greater extent than in the Gospel from 
absolute defects of the MS., and no re- 
editing can correct these : in supplying these 
lacunae, however, there is rarely any doubt 
as to the general sense, although the details 
must be uncertain. In § 3 (6) zpos [ods] od« 
eduvnOnpev avTyBrevac iS simpler than the 
very ingenious zpos €[w, ots], and what was 
read as an e is clearly the first part of an o: 
in the same section ovdé yap] ordpua is better 
than ovdé] ordpa; how to fill up the next 
lacuna must be doubtful—ex¢pacar (James), 
yvéva (Harnack), éerwonoa (Gebhardt, Lods) 
have all been suggested. In § 5 (20) the 
reading is still doubtful. The MS. has 
GpxepO.  dpxepewv, adeAPOV, apxNyOV, Are 
suggested. In § 11 (26) there is a long 
lacuna ; James reads: alt 7a Bpedyn dbecpo|v- 
oat; Gebhardt ai d[ yapws Ta Bpedy texo}ioa ; 
Lods ai 4BovAyjrws cvAAaBotoa. In § 16 (31) 
Harnack’s correction zvov is probably right. 

The Apocalypse must have been written 
not later than the middle of the second 
century, and was largely used in many later 
Apocalypses. By far the widest survey is 
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that given by Mr. James. We do not feel, 
like Harnack, that great courage is necessary 
to follow him ; it may, however, be possible 
that in cases where the resemblance is one 
of conception only, and not of words, the 
conception may have been derived in the 
later author from popular ideas, and not 
from any definite literary source. In any 
case the ultimate origin of the ideas was 
probably this Apocalypse. 

Amongst other points that all writers 
have noticed is the close resemblance between 
this Apocalypse and 2 Peter—a resemblance 
which most critics have hesitated to account 
for. As Harnack points out, there are 
marked points of contact between all five 
documents attributed to St. Peter. There 
we must leave the matter at present. 

The Apocalypse was written during a 
period of persecution, or when the remem- 
brance of one was fresh, and at a time when 
errors (perhaps Gnostic) had begun to pre- 


vail ($ 1). This would harmonize with the 
beginning of the second century. The 
writer speaks of 6 Kvpios throughout, and 
was a simple-minded Christian, educated ap- 
parently in some manual such as the doctrine 
of the ‘two ways’; cf. tiv dd0v tod Geod 
(§ 20), tyv dddv THs dixaocvvyns (§ 7), ddous 
Tis awwAreds ($1). He has grasped certain 
elementary Christian ideas such as the pious 
(kal Kpwet Tots viods THs dvoptas, § 1), and the 
future life, and Christian morality, in a 
loose and crude form, and expresses them, 
apparently for the first time, in a pictorial 
and mythological fashion. ‘These ideas be- 
came the leading features of later Christian 
mythology. They are not derived from 
Christianity, but are used for the pictorial 
representation of Christianity. Whence did 
they come? That is the main problem which 
awaits investigation. 
_ArtTHUR C, HEADLAM. 
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TueEseE three books along with a number of 
papers in different periodicals betoken a 
noteworthy revival of interest in things 
Italic. Thisis no doubt due in the first place 
to the valuable finds of the last ten years 
at Capua, which have increased our record 
of Osean by something like twenty per 
cent. ; but it is not a mere coincidence that 
these three volumes are all the work of 
Leipzig students ; they were preceded by an 
admirable set of papers on different points 
in the dialects published by Brugmann in 
the Berichte of the Siichsische Gesellschaft 
in December 1890, and, like them, are the 
fruit of a course of lectures he delivered in 
the summer semester of that year, followed 
by a ‘ Preisaufgabe’ for an essay on the 
Oscan vowel-system. It is easy to set a 
thesis, but it is given to very few teachers 
of abstruse subjects to rouse in their pupils 


such an enthusiasm for laborious research 
and scientific method as these books show, 
for which their English reader no less than 
their authors may render thanks to ‘den 
verehrten Lehrern Brugmann und Leskien.’ 
The days of the good, prattling Corssen are 
over ; whoso will contribute to the study of 
Italic inscriptions, at least until he deserts 
them for Etruscan, must gird up his loins 
for a course of careful phonetics and strict 
logic. 

The chronological order of the publication 
of the books seems roughly to correspond to 
their order of merit in point of originality 
although in the actual value of its contents, 
as well as in size and scope, the Grammar 
of Dr. von Planta far outweighs the other 
two. All three have in common what one 
may call the first-fruits of method applied 
to the subject, fairly obvious results which 
have never been tabulated hitherto, but 
have been familiar to students for some 
time past; such as the systematic recog- 
nition of the difference of value and origin 
between wu and @, iand 7 in Oscan (w=orig. « 
(?also 7), 6, and 6 before a final labial, w= 
orig. 6 and -@; 7 (sometimes 77) = orig. t, = 
orig. 7 and 2) ; the explanation of the irregu- 
lar -id =-od in the abl. sing. as a ‘ school- 
mastered’ orthography due to the -a@- (=-0-) 
in the other cases; the ascription of 
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-il- in allo and famel(l)o to the 8. Oscan 
palatalism in consonants before -2-, to which 
perhaps ma//om may be added ;! Buck and 
von Planta both observe the regular change 
of -@- to -6- in Umbr. before -ts, and of -7- 
to iz- in Oscan after dentals (Buck p. 104 ff., 
v. Planta $ 54) ; the latter ($ 56) is certainly 
right, as against Buck, in recognizing a 
similar change of -%- in both Oscan and 
Umbrian, though there is little evidence 
(only the doubtful Ose. Atoxaxerr and Umb. 
dia) that it took place in anything but 
monosyllables (Umb. piv, sim) and syllables 
which were accented in proethnic Italic and 
therefore possibly at the time of the change 
(Ose. castrid petiro- Umb. mani, statita) ; 
this limitation (suggested in Am. Journ. 
Phil. xi. p. 306) is perhaps easier than to 
assume that the -w- in fuwwtreé and the -du- 
in é/tiwmam represent the same quality of 
sound, Both point out the change of velars 
to simple gutturals before -¢- and -s (v. PI. 
§ 172, Buck p. 26); both take kahad and 
dadid as subjunctives. Together again they 
trace a change in Ose. Ader/ (‘ Atella’®), 
Abella, embratur, Pelign. Sadries parallel to 
the regular softening of tenues before, after, 
and between nasals or liquids in Umbrian 
(von P. § 246, Buck p. 20, 22); as to the 
nature of the change I shall have more to 
say further on. Von Planta and Bronisch 
(p. 55) together notice the doubling of 
consonants before -i- (teremennit, dek- 
mannitis), a point of special importance 
in the case of -ft-, because it removes at a 
blow the great mass of exceptions (proper 
names like Mettius, Vettiws, Attius, of con- 
stant occurrence in Oscan districts, as well 
as wittiif etc.) to the orthodox view that -ét 
became -ss in proethnic Italic. It has often 
been held (Bartholomae Bezz. Beitr. xii. 80 
and, following him, Verner’s Law in Italy, 
p. 42) that -it remained (between vowels) in 
Oscan and this indeed I still believe in spite 
of the loss of so much evidence, and so 
does Bronisch p. 144 ; Bartholomae’s theory 
gives an admirable explanation of the Ose. 
-tt- perfect (that this -tt- was originally 

‘So Mr. W. M. Lindsay, brieflich, comparing 
O.Lr. maile. 

* There are no examples before -7, and therefore I 
am inclined still to believe with Fick (Wrtbch. 14. 
p. 34) that brateis = Lat. grati. The meaning is 
exactly right. And does not palumba : columba 
(qll- : gel-?) suggest that velars remained in some 
eager before 7, and therefore probably before 

Or 7s 

* Von P. explains the ¢ of the name in Lat. as due 
to a popular etymology from ater, which I scarcely 
think is likely ; it is only possible because the town 


was a Roman colony; the recorded name of every 
Italian town is that spoken on the spot. 


single, pace Danielson and Brugmann, is 
almost incredible), whether or not we accept 
Mr. Giles’ suggestion * for the origin of the 
-ss- (amassem = *amas (infinitive) + sem 
‘sim’); the forms mitto, Cotta, littera must 
have been native to some one dialect ; and 
the orthodox view involves the belief that 
the sound of -ss- was preserved after long 
vowels (caussa, cdssus, divissiones) from 
proethnic Italic times down to Cicero and 
then became single before Quintilian, which 
seems to me a hard saying. 

To take the books one by one, Professor 
Buck’s essay shows in a high degree the 
combination of thoroughness, ingenuity, and 
sound common sense that one has learnt to 
expect from an American scholar trained in 
Germany. ‘The vigour and independence of 
judgment that appear in his treatment of 
many diflicult questions, where the gram- 
marian of the weaker sort hides himself in 
a cloud of improbable possibilities, make the 
book thoroughly interesting ; the unsuccess- 
ful and therefore rather dismal classification 
of the examples of anaptyxis is the only 
serious exception, and might well have been 
omitted ; statistics which neither prove nor 
disprove anything are better kept to ripen 
in a drawer. (The same applies to Dr. 
Bronisch’s equally unsuccessful attempt.) 
But this is the only part of Prof. Buck’s 
book which the reader will care or can afford 
to skip. Its plan involves the discussion of 
every word in Oscan whose vowels need 
explaining, and a great many questions 
outside vocalism arise by the way, so that 
the book is little short of an epitome, from 
a special standpoint, of pretty well the 
whole of our knowledge of the dialect. I 
have found it repeatedly useful for refer- 
ence. 

Several points have already been men- 
tioned in which Prof. Buck’s conclusions 
appear to me certainly right ; all of them 
are important, and in each case the evidence 
on both sides is put before the reader with 
the most refreshing clearness and cogency. 
His view of Safinim, Atsernim as ace. 
sing. is far the most probable,® and his 
explanation of the perplexing forms staiet, 
stait, stahint, eestint (the latter as synco- 
pated in composition for *eestahint) is a 
brilliant piece of work; the scantiness of 
the evidence makes it impossible to call it 
certain, but it cannot be neglected in any 
future discussion of this important family 
of forms. I must only mention further, as 

4 Camb. Philol. Soc. Trans. iii. part 3. 

° &psim on the wings of an allegorical picture of 
night, 1 believe, means ‘let me cover you.’ 








—————— 
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new and probable, his treatment of initial 
sl- (p. 22), the preposition a- (p. 25), dat and 
de (p. 31), unaccented -d- (p. 41), nuvis 
and pomtis (p. 50), perna, cernuus (p. 68), 
akeduniam (p. 109). On the other hand I 
cannot believe in the change of final to -p 
(p. 48), nor in a new derivation of pius (p. 
56), nor can we be sure of *iivilam (p. 97, 
and so Bronisch p. 55; but it is written 
itivi- in the inse. Rhein. Mus. 43 p. 128) 
until some certain case of syncope between 
» and /is found ; nor is it to be admitted 
for a moment that the root-syllables of 
leiguss and diiviiai contain respectively 
i- and -ei- (p. 55), a most incautious 
assertion which is probably exactly the 
reverse of the truth and which, in any 
case, offered without evidence or discussion, 
hardly deserves a place in the essay.! 
Misprints are unhappily numerous ; I have 
noted several not contained in the long list 
at the end, the worst being @ for @ (making 
havoe of the argument) on p. 110 1. 5. 

Dr. von Planta’s grammar is the most 
serious attempt to compass the sum of 
knowledge about the Dialects that has 
appeared since Mommsen’s Unteritalische 
Dialekten (1850) laid the foundation of the 
study once for all. It deserves the warmest 
possible welcome from all who have any 
interest in this thorny branch of research, 
that is to say from all students of Indo- 
European grammar, and still more from all 


who are concerned with Italic in the first : 


place. Few specialists whose province is so 
strictly limited can turn to so full and 
exhaustive a handbook for sound and careful 
guidance, at least to the end of the paths 
hitherto explored within it. This first 
volume of 600 pages, which discusses Osco- 
Umbrian Phonology, is a characteristic 
product of the present decade of linguistic 
research, when the great discovery of the 
new continent of Phonetic Law has stimu- 
lated the keenest enquiry even in directions 
where, from the scantiness of material, it is 
bound to end in a note of interrogation. If 
there be any doubt as to the value of such 
a péya BuBAtov, it will not be felt by those who 
know the fascination of these fragments of 
languages in and for themselves; to them 
it is a long step forward, not less for its 
careful, indeed laborious enumeration of 
possibilities, than for the actual advance 
in certainty that it frequently records. 
But the larger number of _ scholars, 
whose concern with the dialects is only 

1 | find however that it is repeated from Brugmann 


(Grundr. i. p. 55), where it looks like a remnant of 
Corssen-tradition. 
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indirect, may now and then be inclined, if 
they are in a thankless mood or, what is the 
same thing, in a hurry, to wish that their 
guide, able, judicious, and thoroughly com- 
petent as he is, had had a little keener sense 
of the relative importance of the more and the 
less certain ; had, for example, protected his 
readers by using both larger and smaller 
type? a distinction which is surely indis- 
pensable in any scientific treatise, and which 
his master, Brugmann, has turned to ad- 
mirable account. As it is, one can only 
gauge the degree of importance which the 
author attaches to any particular hypothesis 
by measuring its distance from the beginning 
or end of the paragraph, which may vary in 
length from one to five pages. Even if it 
be granted, and I hardly think it need, that 
more than half the book would have fallen 
into the smaller type, it remains true that a 
book of reference ought to be something 
more—and something less—than a collection 
of exhaustive essays. But, waiving this 
point as one on which the mass of English 
and German scholars may agree to differ for 
some time to come, I must repeat emphati- 
cally that from students of this decade Dr. 
von Planta’s work deserves the highest 
esteem and gratitude, which ought only to 
be the warmer for the off-chance that what 
is extremely valuable to us may, for that 
very reason, be half lumber to our successors. 
Sic vos non vobis, one says with a sigh, 
remembering the vanished tomes of 
Grotefend, Huschke, Corssen, Donaldson, 
Enderis, Bruppacher (not to whisper Bréal) 
whose only crime has been that ‘sie wollten 
zu viel wissen.’ But in one respect von 
Planta towers above this plurima turba ; he 
can only be superseded by a continued 
application of the scientific method that he 
has used himself. 

It is a pleasant task to direct attention 
to some of the certain conclusions which 
appear in the Grammattk for the first time. 
Not the least important of these is the 
establishment of definite dialectic variations 
even in the scanty remains of Oscan that we 
have ; the South-Oscan and Marsian assibila- 
tion of -ti- is very carefully worked out 
(§ 187), and the peculiarities of the Capuan 
insce. (p. 16), especially the absence of 
posterior anaptyxis ($ 157) as in sakrid, 
puistret compared with the normal caxopo, 
sakarater, also in Pelign. Sadries beside 
Ose. Saadiriis ete., are pointed out for the 
first time. I take particular pleasure in this 
point because (like Prof. Buck) for want of 


* This is done in, I think, a solitary instance, p, 
170-3. 
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observing it I have spent many fruitless 
hours in searching for some phonetic cause 
for the variation. Outside Capua, Thurney- 
sen’s rule, that the anaptyxis only appears 
after a short syllable, is now established, 
and an interesting parallel quoted from Old 
High German (Braune, Althochd. Gramm. 
49). 

I have already noticed von Planta’s rule 
for the doubling of consonants before 4, x, 
rv, and /; one of the conditions of this 
appears to be that the consonant should 
stand either after the first syllable of a long 
word (dekkviarim) or after the one which 
would bear the accent according to Latin 
rules (teremennit, medikkiat), and the 
inference (§ 257) that ultimately Oscan 
pronunciation as well as Latin became bound 
by the three-syllable accent-limit is an 
exceedingly strong one. It seems to me 
further to suggest the source of the change ; 
namely the constant intercourse and inter- 
mingling of the Campanian Oscans with 
Greek-speaking communities, and the Latin 
accent itself may well have had its origin 
in a Wave spreading from Oscan. 

In quoting forms from Picentine and 
‘Sabellic’? Dr. von Planta nearly always 
refers to his (future) appendix, which is to 
contain a commentary on the text of the 
inscriptions. I venture to hope that there 
also he will maintain the same judicious 
boycott of these hitherto simply un- 
deciphered? fragments. Ins pace siiot 
the tradition (e.g. in Liv. v. 33, 9) that the 
Etruscans had settlements on the Adriatic 
coupled with the recent discoveries of 
Etruscan remains in  Picenum, their 
wealth of spirants (¢, 6, x, h, /, 2, §, 8) is at 
least suspicious enough to raise a doubt 
whether they can be treated as pure Italic ; 
at all events until some scholar shall arise 
who can tell us with certainty ‘this is not 
Etruscan.’ Deecke is a blind guide in the 
matter, and, so far as I know, Pauli has 
written nothing about them. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the book is that which deals with Thurney- 
sen’s theory of the change of -wi- to -iu- 
(divos Osc. ditv- from diu-io- Gr. dios) in 
proethnic Italic, which I venture to think 


1 Surely it is time this misleading term was aban- 
doned. It was first used by Niebuhr to denote 
Marsi + Peligni + Marrucini + Vestini. Mommsen 
(U.D. p. 329) makes it = Marsi + Marrucini+ Sabini 
+Picentes. In neither case does it denote any lin- 
guistic unit: see /dg. Forsch. i. p. 163 footnote 3, 
and thereby correct von Planta p. 335, who does not 
recognize -qu- as Sabine. 

* Whoever demurs to this description should con- 
sult Deecke himself (hein. Mus, xli. p. 191 ff.). 
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von Planta has proved to be true. The 
evidence is very intricate, but he has taken 
the bull by the horns with deserved 
success. 

A good example of the cases in which, 
after carefully sifting the evidence, von 
Planta is unable to come to any definite con- 
clusion is the discussion of Umbrian medial 
rhotacism (p, 514 ff.) ; for my own part the 
irreducible minimum of examples in favour 
of the theory that the preservation of s is 
due to the (early) accent on the first syllable 
(asa, Vesune, esunau, Casiler, and, I am still 
inclined to add, rawseme,® seso, and perhaps 
ose, usaie) still seem to me to make this 
explanation the most probable for Umbrian, 
I still think that the type for the forms in 
-asio-, which denote measurements, may 
have been borrowed from Sabine at a fairly 
late date. As to Latin, I have long felt 
that the difficulties mentioned in Verner’s 
Law in Italy, p. 79, are even more serious 
than those which that part of my theory 
should have removed. That much of it 
therefore [ have abandoned, but the Umbrian 
question is separate. It would take too 
long to enter here upon further details. 

With regard to final rhotacism, it is clear 
that the true phonetie conditions in later 
Umbrian, where final -r is universal, have 
been obscured by some kind of rule-of-thumb 
spelling ;* but very few, I think, will be 
able to accept von Planta’s suggestion (p. 
586) that the actual phonetic change had 
taken place in the earlier period, where final 
-s is all but universal, but was for the time 
concealed by a converse fashion of spelling. 
What possible cause can have changed the 
fashion per saltum? Such a large ana- 
logical change, whether of speech or ortho- 
graphy, directly reversing a previous change 
and affecting at least one word in five, must 
surely be without a parallel. The alterna- 
tive view, which is treated (p. 27) in very 
cursory fashion, is that variations like 
adeper arves (i.e. a double spelling of the 

3 The w in this word need not represent -ow- = 
Ital. -ew- : if it were so, von P.’s objection that -ow- 
is regularly represented by o in the Umbro-Lat. a8 
would have considerable weight. But the stems 
*rewes-, *rewos-, *ruues- were part of the paradigm 
(Brugmann, Gd. ii, 132) as well as the less regular 
*yeu-s-, and the contraction of either of these may 
have become -w- separately in Latin and Umbrian, 

4 As to erus, which is so written even in the later 
tables, and must therefore end in more than a single 
-s, it is perhaps worth asking whether it may not 
stand for “erufs=Gr. €pev@os, in the sense of ‘ blood.’ 
It isa part of animal sacrifices specially offered. If 
so, the e- is part of the (disyllabic) root. Compare 
Ved. aru-sa- aru-na- ‘red’ and Pedersen, dg. Forsch. 
il. p. 325, a most important contribution to the 
‘yoot-theory.’ 
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same ending in two consecutive words) and 
Ikuvin- Liuvin- on the same table, simply 
show that we have before us modern copies of 
older writings into which a few modern forms 
have forced their way. Nothing, I should 
have thought, is @ priori more likely in 
documents containing a liturgy, and after all, 
von Planta practically admits it in the same 
breath, by explaining forms like /kwvin- as 
containing a ‘traditional’ spelling : where 
was the ‘tradition’ maintained except 
in older documents, some part of which at 
least was bound to be reproduced in the new 4 
Altogether his discussion of the chronologi- 
cal relations between the Umbrian tables 
must be called perfunctory, a point which is 
all the more to be regretted (though it isin 
part atoned for) through his careful collec- 
tion of the statistics of varying spelling in 
different parts of the tables. A day spent 
in sifting these results must have ended, one 
would think, in fairly definite conclusions. 
I have long been accustomed to distinguish 
at least four periods in the history of the 
dialect :— 

1. K and g are unpalatalized, final -@ has 
not become -d, nor final -s become -7. This is 
represented by the unmodernized forms in 
iii. and iv. and ini. a and b and ii. a. 

2. K and g are palatalized, -@ has become 
-6, but final -s has not become -7. This is 
represented by ii. b, whose spelling is con- 
sistent throughout (except in the presence 
or absence of final -s, see Verner’s Law in It. 
p. 107 f.), and by the modernized forms of 
iii. and iv. which show no trace of rhota- 
cism. 

3. Final -s has become -7, but Umbrian 
af is still used. Represented by v. a and 
b and modernized forms (adeper) in i. and 
il, a. 

4. The Latin af is used: v. ¢ (Claverniur) 
vi. and vil. 

The importance of the point must be my 
apology for the digression. 

But it is not only in the sections dealing 
with Umbrian that this neglect of chronology 
appears. A brief list of conflicting opinions, 
baldly cited from various authorities on 
various insce., are prefaced by the remark 
that ‘eine ausfiihrliche Untersuchung hier 
nicht gegeben werden kann’! Ina volume 
of 600 pages, that is, we are not to expect 
more than six of ‘einige Notizen’ on the 
vital question of dates. It may be that the 
next volume will give us a little more help, 
though it isnot promised; but in any case 
the present section headed ‘ Chronologie der 
Inschriften’ is so inadequate as to be « dis- 
figurement to the book. It is even a step 
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backwards from Mommsen’s data, which are 
here cited without their reasons, side by side 
with the wildest surmises of Corssen and 
Bréal. Such a collection of unsifted opinions 
is quite out of place ina scientific grammar. 

Among the details I should point out a slip 
of Zvetaieft’s, which is repeated here (p. 32), 
as to the ring-inse. Ara/fiis Vibis, which is 
on a signet, and therefore from left to right 
only in appearance, and the absence of any 
mention of the Latin form of ”(\ for the 
Osean /”), which is a frequent sign of late 
date in the Capuan jovilae (e.g. Zvet. Lnsce. 
It. Infer. 118) anda few other Osean inscrip- 
tions. 

I must only here record my complete 
dissent from von Planta’s scattered and 
fragmentary treatment of the manifold 
difficulties of the relations between mediae 
and tenues in these dialects. I endeavoured 
to show in the Amer. Journ. Phil. xi. p. 
302 ff. that the mediae were originally 
voiceless, and three years’ continuous work 
spent on the dialects, in particular in col- 
lecting and arranging the personal and local 
names of the different dialect areas,! has 
convinced me more and more firmly of its 
truth. But quite apart from the additional 
evidence thus obtained,” I am quite content 
to ask any open-minded student to read side 
by side the article itself, and the half-a- 
dozen different attempts at explaining away 
parts of the evidence, the references to which 
yon Planta collects on p. 560. Some of 
these attempts he only ventures in despair 
(eg. that Umbr. wsaie is a mistake for 
usace), others leave the difficulty confessedly 
unsolved (e.g. the treatment of words like 
kvBepvav), yet others break down at a touch : 
what need be said of the suggestion (p. 578 
footn. 3) that -r is put for -6 (say in deder 
Ose. deded) because 5 had a spirantic value ! 
A most remarkable development of con- 
scientiousness on the part of the engraver, 
who felt his first seruple about the symbol 
when he was using it for the third time in the 
same word! If we assume a voiceless or 
whispered sound, which could not but be 
heard more clearly at the end of a word, the 
difficulty vanishes. As to hipid I accept 
gratefully von Planta’s comparison of the 
form with Italn. ebii, both going back to 
*hebuu- or *heby-, -bu- becoming -bb- as in 
gibbus, obba ; but I must confess my astonish- 

1 As to this von Planta remarks (p. 37); ‘ Dieses 
Material ist noch nicht methodisch gesammelt und 
verarbeitet, ein consequentes Herbeiziehen desselben 
daher nicht thunlich.’ 

2 This I hope to publish very shortly after my 
edition of the Dialects, which should appear this 
winter. 
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ment that he should not perceive that to 
assume that Ose. p represents the sound of 
Ose. -bb- is simply accepting my theory, 
implying as it does almost necessarily ! that 
the difference between Ose. p and b was only 
one of degree, not of kind. He professedly 
rejects the theory on the ground that the 
mediae cannot have been voiceless in Indo- 
European ; but why not, he does not say. 
Such an assumption would have far too 
important consequences, especially in Ger- 
manic (Grimm ’s law), to be discussed apart 
from a careful survey of the evidence, but 
[am bound to say that the points collected 
at the end of the essay I have referred to, 
in particular the relation of the Greek 
aspirated tenues to the Indo-European 
mediae, appear to me to establish a very 
strong prima facie case for it.? 

The most serious and, judged from the 
author's standpoint, perhaps the only serious 
defect in the Grammatik seems to be con- 
nected with the order in which the different 
parts are published. The second volume is 
to give us the text of the inscriptions. Now 
it seems at least probable that if the ability 
which is conspicuous throughout the first 
volume had been concentrated in the first 
place on preparing a thoroughly trustworthy 
text, both author and reader would have 
been spared the vexation of discussing a 
considerable number of words and forms 
that have no existence whatever. Scholars 
have long recognized that Zvetaieft’s 
collections, useful as they have been, 
cannot be implicitly relied upon. His 
printed text frequently differs from his 
photographic facsimile ; to the confusion of 
the unwary he engraves side by side photo- 
graphs of the actual stones and plates, and 
mere reproductions of manuscript copies ; 
and his reading of doubtful texts often 
differs from Mommsen’s, which is almost 
invariably the better of thetwo. Of all this 
von Planta seems to have taken too little 
heed. Why is Corssen’s very unlikely 

* The only possible alternative would be to say they 
were unused to writing double letters, and thought 
p a less inaccurate representation of -bb- than b would 
be. This view von P. does not advance, and meddis, 
mallom on the same inse. as hipid make it most 
improbable. On my view the -dd- (not -t-) in meddis 
is due to its being felt to be acompound. The com- 
petition of ¢ and -dd- produced the spelling metd- in 
one 1nNsc. 

* Prof. Buck’s difficulty (p. 21) is purely verbal. 
Instead of speaking of the ‘assimilation of g to ¢ in 
pic-tus, etc.,’ we should describe it as ‘the retention 
of the voiceless or whispered sound of the media 
before a tenuis after it had become voiced between 
vowels.’ Andafter all is Prof. Buck quite sure about 
his ‘strengdurchgefiihrte Lautzgezetz’? What of 
Skr. buddha- and the like ? 


rorepex accepted (p. 98) without a word of 
doubt? Mommsen’s reading of the insce. 
in Achaean af (UV. D. p. 316), unintelligible 
as it is, is far more probable on epigraphical 
grounds. The reader is still tormented (p. 
519) with the alleged coin from ‘ aurunkud’ ; 
it was never anything but a conjectural 
reading * (Mommsen U. D. p. 201 gave only 
akkri, which is a reading of the reverse), and 
the appearance of other coins with the same 
types (Sallet’s Zeitschr. f. Numism. xv. p. 
225) and the legend veo..’.. has shown con- 
clusively that it comes from Naples and must 
be the name of a magistrate. The name of 
Uria or Hyria should not be discussed (p. 
130) without reference to the forms fépueres 
vptavos, urena; see Imhoof-Blumer Mum. 
Zeitschr. (Vienna) 1886 p. 206 ff. ‘ avacaxer ’ 
again, discussed at some length (p. 519) is a 
vox nihili ; the symbol read as o denotes 
J, see Numism. Zeitschr. (Vienna) 1886 p. 
211, and more recently (since the appear- 
ance of the Grammatik) Camb. Philological 
Society's’ Transactions iii. p. 227. No 
reliance whatever can be placed on the first 
symbol of diasis (p. 516) and the whole 
word is doubtful. On tacusim (p. 517), 
from <Avellino’s fragment of the Tabula 
Bantina, serious discussion is quite wasted. 
Piktfn (p. 328) is really, as appears on 
Fiorelli’s facsimile (JJonwm. Epigraf. Pomp. 
(vii. 2): these are generally better than 
Zvetaieft’s) pikif. n. followed by a blotch, 
ie. it is an advertisement of pikif (what- 
ever that is) for so many nummi. As to 
the Campanian bowls quoted on p. 126, 
IT feel doubtful whether their inse. is 
really Oscan; at all events ‘sim’ = swum 
demands very strong authentication. The 
alleged ¢(-) in the first syllable of Fipwers 


(p. 62) must be accidental, as else it would 
have appeared in the last syllable also, -eis 
being the regular genitive ending. Mommsen 
(U. D. p. 190) reads it simply «. The form 
pupufri (p. 334) must be, I think, a wrong 
reading. So far as I know it has only been 
published in Notizie d. Scavi 1887, p. 378, 
without any attempt at translation: the 
whole inse. runs 


pupufripekkelledehad. 


It is round the base of a broken colonnette 
of terracotta about eleven inches high. Al] 
the words but the second seem to me per- 
fectly clear. It must be the base of a 
Venert donata a virgine pupa; dolls were 
often made of terracotta ; frip must be some 


3-The coin is in the British Museum, hopelessly 
defaced. 
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kind of an imperative ; | ‘dolly (be happy !) 
on (lit. “from ”’) this pillar.’ There are no 
divisions between the words in the original. 

This list, I gladly admit, is not a long one, 
and it would probably be hard to extend it 
seriously. But so far as it goes it is dis- 
quieting, especially in regard to the coins, 
which von Planta appears to have taken on 
trust as innocently as Zvetaieff. It would 
be absurd to blame an editor for not 
having collected the place-names ; although 
I cannot help feeling that without them it 
is little better than waste of time to discuss 
the phonology of the scantily recorded 
dialects that lie geographically between 
Osean and Umbrian. But notwithstanding 
these defects I repeat what I said at the 
beginning, that the book is one of very high 
value for all students of Indo-European gram- 
mar, and for students of Italic, for at least 
another twenty years, it is indispensable. 

IT have left myself but little room to 
discuss Dr. Bronisch’s essay. His name is 
already known to Italic students as the 
author of the (certainly correct) explanation 
of the Umbrian forms in -ust (entelust, 
sesust) as derived from the perfect parti- 
ciple? compounded with the copula. The 
present essay shows many traces of the same 
insight, which give attractive promise of 
good work in the future. But in judging 
of the book before us it is impossible not to 
feel with the Leipzig examiners that Prof. 
Buck’s is ‘ die tiichtigere,’ and decidedly so. 
Since the two books cover almost exactly the 
same ground, it only remains to add to what 
I have said one or two examples of the 
results that belong to Dr. Bronisch only. 
Chief of these, and the only one that 
appears to me to be beyond doubt, is the 
thoroughly able treatment of the inflexion of 
the io- and -iio- stems. Dr. Bronisch is to 
be heartily congratulated on-having found 
the key to a problem that stares us in the 
face from every line of the inscc., but has 
hitherto baffled inquiry. Briefly, he has 
shown (p. 67 ff.) that two classes of stems 
(-io- and -iio-) are rigorously distinguished 
in Osean inflexion, thus : 

A 


Nom. Statis. Pantiis (also written 


Toumties, Ponties). 


Ace. Stati. Paintiitim (= -titom). 
Gen. Statiets(=-tieis). Paintiieis (= -tiyeis). 
Dat. Statiai (= -tiai). &e. 


&e. 





1 Possibly = @dAAe, edadxet, Xaipe, from the root of 
fréquens, farcio, ppacow (frég.). For the custom 
that girls should offer up their toys on marriage, ef. 
Anthol, Pal. Graec. vi. 280, besides of course Pers. 
ii. 70 and Schol. If it be not too frivolous, com- 
pare the doll episode in The Master-builder. 

2 This was quoted by Brugmann Ber. Sachs. Gesell- 
sch. Wissens. 1890, p. 223. 
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The principle of difference is that the names 
in -is are either praenomina, or gentile nomina 
derived from praenomina which contained no 
-i- suffix ; whereas those in -iis are all nomina 
and wre derived from praenomina in -io-. 
Thus we have 


PRAENOMEN. Nomen. 


(1) Mapas (Osc.). Maraiicis 
Osc. ). 
Decimius (Latinized, but 
from Osean sources). 
Betitis (Osc.). 
Uhtavis (Ose. ). 


(genit., 
Aeros (Ose.). 


Betitus (Lat. ). 
Octavus (Lat. ). 


(2) Statis (Osce.). 
TpeBis (Ose. ). 
Satrius (Lat.). 


Staatiis (Osce.). 
Trebiis (Ose.). 
Saadiriis (Osc.). 


Dr. Bronisch gives enough examples to place 
the theory beyond all question. It follows 
that while the absence of -o-in the nom. and 
ace. sing. of class A is due to Indo-European 
variation in the stem (see Streitberg, 
Nominalsuffix -io- -ien- p. 33-7, Brugmann, 
Grundriss ii. § 63, footn. 1, § 124 ete.), in 
the B class, where -o- appears in the accusa- 
tive, its absence in the nominative is due 
simply to the Oscan syncope (Ose. hairz = Lat. 
hortus). 

Dr. Bronisch would distinguish a third 
class, which appears only in insce. of the 
best period of Oscan (at Pompeii, Abella, 
and on one coin of the Social War), in 
which the ending is written -7s-<7t%m -t7e%8 
ete., but the evidence is far too slight, and 
so far as it goes is against the separation of 
-iis from -iis (Aadiriis must = Aadiriis). 

A further question is, What was the sound 
of -iis (written -ves in Greek characters, -ies 
in Latin)? Dr. Bronisch (p. 58) thinks it 
was disyllabic, and pronounced -iias, but 
this would almost necessarily involve, as he 
sees, the separation of -iis and -7%s, since in 
Viibis, litmitém and the first syllable of 
Viinikiis there can be little doubt that -7- 
represents a monosyllabic 7, whose second 
half, as in modern Italian, was rather more 
open than the first. On the other hand the 
spelling -ces, -ies and the -es of Vestes (which 
I take to represent simply the syllabic 
sound of -s (s), unpronounceable as a con- 
sonant after -st-) make Dr. Bronisch’s view 
at least plausible, and it is not impossible 
that in late Oscan in accented syllables 
(litmitém) a long «i should have become 
virtually disyllabic. The question cannot 
be decided until the number of Osean insce. 
of the best period is considerably increased. 

The treatment of the change in the last 
syllable of ager, katel, Oscan famel, from 
orig. *agros, etc. (pp. 159-160), as being 
independent of the similar change in Latin, 
(famul) or at least later im time than the 
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separation of the dialects, is thoroughly 
sound. The suggestion as to the origin of 
the monosyllabic oblique cases of Lat. 7s and 
meus (p. 180 ft.) is highly ingenious, but 
needs far more careful testing by a con- 
sideration of alZ the Latin forms in -ews. 

In point of arrangement the book is as 
bad as it can be. There is no index, only 
the most meagre table of contents, no head- 
ings to the pages or sections, no list of 
abbreviations (which is badly needed), and 


LATIN POEMS OF 

MonvMENTA GERMANIAE Historica. Poeta- 
rum Latinorum medii aevi tomi ILI. partis 
alterius fasciculus I, Recensuit Lypovicvs 
Travee. Berolini apud Weidmannos, 
1892. 4to. pp. i.—vi., 293—518. Pr. 
10 m. 





A DESCRIPTION of the great series of which 
this fasciculus forms a part was given by 
Professor John E. B. Mayor in an early 
number of the Classical Review (Vol. I. p. 
158). It was there mentioned that in the 
section of Latin medieval poets the work 
had advanced as far as the first part of the 
third volume. This was edited by lL. 
Traube. The second part, to be edited by 
A. G. Harster, was expected shortly to 
appear. Five years from the date of that 
notice this first instalment of Part II. 
appears, still under the editorship of Dr. 
Traube. Such delays, in a work of this 
magnitude, are not only excusable, but 
beneficial. A good instance of the truth of 
this occurs incidentally at p. 393 of the 
book before us. After the editor had sent 
to the press a short elegy on Ludovic II. by 
Bertharius, abbot of the great monastery 
of Monte Casino in 848, he learnt from one 
of the Benedictines of that house that an 
earlier copy, much nearer the ‘ barbarism ’ 
of the Caroline age, was preserved in the 
library of their society. Both forms accord- 
ingly appear (pp. 404, 405),—the more 
polished version from a MS. in the Vatican, 
the more rugged one from Monte Casino. 
The present section of the work contains 
a collection of Latin poems of the ninth 
century; the largest contributors being 
Micon (fl. 825—-853), a deacon of the mon- 
astery at Centule in Picardy, afterwards 
called, from its patron saint, St. Riquier, 
and Heiric, a learned monk of Auxerre, 


the whole plan of the essay is perverse. 
The examples are massed together at the 
beginning in ‘ Vergleichende Statistische 
Tabellen ’ thirty pages long, which are quite 
meaningless without the discussion of the 
principles on which they are grouped. 
Why should the author bury his talent in 
such a sand-heap ! 
R. Seymour Conway. 
CARDIFF, June 1893. 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


some fifty years later than Micon. The 
other chief authors included are Hinemar, 
Bishop of Rheims, and Agius, thought to 
have been a brother, or other near relation, 
of Hathumoda, first abbess of Gandesheim, 
who died in 874. Not the least valuable 
part, it may be observed in passing, of the 
editor’s work is the careful and laborious 
investigation made, in the several Intro- 
ductions, into the age and history of the 
writers. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
collection, as showing us something of the 
reading of a recluse in the Caroline epoch, 
is the Opus prosodiacum of Micon (pp. 279-— 
295). Feeling ashamed, as he tells us, at 
the reflections made by a visitor on the bad 
pronunciation of Latin words heard in his 
convent, the writer determined to compile a 
list of doubtful words, with a line from 
some ancient poet to show the quantity of 
each syllable. About four hundred and 
fifty such lines are quoted, and it is a 
testimony to the industry and research of 
the editor, assisted by his friend W. Harster, 
that he has verified all these references 
with the exception of four. The unappro- 
priated lines are :— 


41. Mox anatis profuge quo sibi praedo ~ 


foret. 

120, Contra particulam quae 
videtur. 

367. Intulerat satagens propriis licet ille 
cibando. 

370. Iam sat erit nobis vano sermone 
narrare. 


dirivata 


Of these the first is cited by Micon as 
from Prudentius, the third from Paulinus 
(Bishop of Nola), and the last from 
Sedulius. The second is anonymous. The 
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line ‘Catus in obscuris cepit pro sorice 
picam,’ quoted under sorice, is also used by 
the glossarist, whose compilation R. Ellis 
describes as among Sir Thomas Phillipps’ 
MSS. at Cheltenham (Journal of Philol. viii. 
p. 122). This has not escaped the observa- 
tion of the editor (p. 273, .). The compi- 
ler’s address to schoolboys at the end will 
show his own style of Latinity :— 


Hune, pueri parvi, nostrum craxate libel- 
lum, 


The Tutorial History of Rome to 14 A.D. 
(A. H. Attcrorr and W. F. Masom. Univ. 
Corr. Coll. Tutorial Series). 


WE have had till lately no good short history of 
Rome. Every one was tired of little Smith: on the 
other hand it was hardly safe to let the schoolboy 
gather his first impressions of Cicero from the 
abridged Mommsen, which seemed the only sub- 
stitute. Mr. Pelham’s recently published history 
has filled the vacant place very efficiently ; and the 
volume under review ought also to be found useful. 
Of course it cannot claim to be based on so thorough 
a knowledge of the subject as Mr. Pelham’s book : but 
it is quite good enough to deserve serious criticism. 
The authors have studied the most important recent 
historians, and know what it is really important to 
tell: we are spared the well-worn anecdotes about 
Fabricius and the mother of the Gracchi, and thus 
space is left for some account of social developments. 
The book is well packed with facts, but the details 
seldom become oppressive. The criticism of the 
legends is excellent: the vexed question of the 
comitia is treated with admirable clearness, which is 
all that we can demand where certainty is not to be 
had: and there is a good chapter on the changes at 
Rome in the third and second centuries. ‘The most 
serious fault of the book is its want of proportion. 
Nearly three quarters of the whole are taken up 
with the period before the Gracchi : thus the authors 
waste time over the history of the kings, and have 
to crowd events when they get to the fall of the 


Republic. Pelham’s history is far better arranged 
in this aspect. Some minor points also require 
criticism. In dealing on a small scale with the 


early history of Rome it is often necessary to state 
hypotheses as facts, otherwise the reader would get 
no definite impression at all. But the authors have 
now and then carried this principle too far. They 
have no right to state that the Umbrians ruled north 
Italy for 300 years before they were expelled by the 
Etruscans (p. 7), nor that ‘ Porsena was probably one 
of the Etruscan dynasty which bore sway over Rome’ 
(p. 55): still less ought they to insert Ihne’s wild 
hypothesis that Regillus was a battle won by allied 
Latins and Romans in revolt against Etruscan rule. 
Melpum is wrongly identified with Mediolanum (p. 
10). Itis not correct to say (p. 58) that ‘the curia 
unlike the familia or gens was a_ topographical 
division ’ : in theory at any rate the curia was merely 
an extension of the gens just as the gens was an 
extension of the family. P. 109 we are told that 
the praetor ‘possessed the imperium in a less degree 
than did the consul, and his powers were in theory 
judicial only.’ This is a misunderstanding of the 
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Imbuat et mentes discentes iura metrorum. 
(craxate = charaxate, ‘ write out,’) 


It would be impossible, in the short space 
at our disposal, to give more than a very 
slight sample of the book. The editor’s 
work is extremely well done, and will prove 
of service not merely to patriotic Germans, 
but to all students of medieval Latin. 


J. H. Lupron. 


expressions majus and minus imperiwn: the im- 
perium was in theory indivisible, and it was simply 
as a matter of convenience that the praetor was 
usually confined to judicial duties. P. 204 it is 
stated that ‘modern historians are practically un- 
animous in deciding for the Little St. Bernard’ as 
the pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps. The 
little St. Bernard was no doubt the favourite till 
lately, but the most recent writers have gone decid- 
edly against it. There is not sufficient evidence for 
the view adopted on p. 273 that the quaestores 
classici enrolled crews for the fleet. On p. 320 the 
number of new citizens enrolled after the Social 
War is stated at 80,000: this is obviously wrong, 
but cannot be defended even as a misprint for 
800,000. The real number was about 500,000. 

The want of an index is a serious drawback to 
the book, and some account of the ancient authori- 
ties ought to have been given. 

R. J. G. Mayor. 


Selected Ovations and Letters of Cicero, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, etc., by HARoLD W. JOHNSTON, 
Ph. D. Chicago: Albert, Scott & Co. 1892. 


THE orations are Catiline i.—ii., Murena, Catiline 
iii—iv., Sulla, Sestius, Milo, arranged in chrono- 
logical order. Between Cat. iii. and Cat. iv. is an 
extract from Sallust (ch. 51), giving Caesar’s speech 
in the debate on the punishment of the conspirators, 
and after the Sulla are some twenty letters from the 
period of the exile, 58—57. The edition differs 
therefore from its predecessors in the omission of the 
Manilian Law, the Archias and one or two of the 
Philippics and the substitution of the Murena, the 
Sulla and the Sestius. 

Two or three advantages are secured by this 
selection. First, the teacher can read new matter, 
the Murena, Sulla and Sestius not haying been 
hitherto accessible to American pupils. Second, the 
orations selected, together with the extract from 
Sallust and the letters, give a fairly complete 
account of that interesting bit of history, the 
conspiracy of Catiline, and one such bit of history 
carefully studied is worth more than much cramming 
of compendiums. Third, the work of explaining 
the setting, the historical relations of events and all 
the allusions which go so far to make Cicero difficult 
to the beginner, is lightened by the fact that it is 
done once for all in the introduction, leaving the 
note-space clear for comments upon the language. 
At the same time the attention of the student can 
be directed primarily to the facts about which he is 
reading, rather than to the language in which the 
story is told. 
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The editor's work is honestly done, with patience 
and with discrimination. Errors are rare, but there 
are some ambiguities in the notes which seem to be 
the result of over-condensation; ¢y., p. 116, 
‘mallem, often used in wishes instead of a particle’ ; 
and I should doubt the value of so many questions 
addressed to the student. The maps following p. 78 
are wretched and should be changed in a second 
edition. The historical introduction, on the other 
hand, deserves the highest praise, not only for the 
clearness of the narrative and the excellent estimate 


of Cicero’s character and motives, but also for its 
scholarly aecuracy, especially in such difficult points 
as the relation of Catiline to the conspiracy of 65 
and to the radical party and the chronology of the 
year 63. 

In short, the book deserves careful consideration 
from teachers who are pursuing the never-ending 
search for the ‘ best’ edition of Cicero. 

K. P. Morris. 

Yale University. 


NORTHERN FARMER. 


New Stry.e. 


Mer an’ thy muther, Sammy, ’as bein a- 
talkin’ o’ thee ; 

Thou’s been talkin’ to muther, an’ she bein 
a-tellin’ it me. 

Thow’ll not marry for munny—thou’s sweet 
upo’ parson’s lass : 

Noii—thou’ll marry for luavv—an’ we boith 
on us thinks tha an ass. 

Seeii’d her todaiiy goi by—Saiint’s daiy— 
they was rivgin’ the bells. 

She’s a beauty thon thinks—an’ soi is scoors 
o’ gells, 

Them as ’as munny an’ all—wot’s beauty ? 
—the flower as blaws: 

But proputty, proputty sticks, an’ proputty, 
proputty graws. 

Doiint be stunt, taiike time: I knows what 
maiikes tha sa mad. 

Warn’t I craiized fur the lasses mysén when 
IT wur a lad? 

But I knaw’d a Quaiiker feller as often ’as 
towd ma this : 

‘Doiin’t thou marry for munny, but goa 
wheer munpy is.’ 

An’ I went wheer munny war; an’ thy 
muther coom to ’and 

Wi? lots o’ munny laiiid by, an’ a nicetish 
bit of land. 

Maiiybe she warn’t a beauty—I niver giv it 
a thowt— 

But warn’t she as good to cuddle an’ kiss as 
a lass as ’ant nowt ? 


Luvv? what’s luvv? thou can ‘uvv thy lass 
an’ ’er munny too, 

Maiiking ’em goui togither as they’ve good 
right to do. 

Could’n I luvv thy muther by cause o’ ’er 
munny laiiid by ? 

Naiiy, fur I luvv'd ’er a vast sight more fur 
it: redison why. 
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Ay an’ thy muther says thou wants to 
marry the lass, 

Cooms of a gentleman burn: an’ we boith 
on us thinks tha an ass. 

Proputty, proputty’s ivrything ’ere, an’, 
Sammy, I’m blest 

If it isn’t the saiime oop yonder, fur them 
as ’as it’s the best. 

Tis’n them as ’as munny as breaks into 
ouses an’ steiils, 

Them as ’as coiits to their backs an’ taiikes 
their regular meiils ; 

Noa, but it’s them as niver knows wheer a 
meiil’s to be ’ad: 

Taike my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a 
loomp is bad. 

Them or their feythers, tha sees, mun ’a 
bean a laiizy lot, 

Fur work mun ’a gone to the gittin’ 
whiniver munny was got. 

Feyther ’ad ammost nowt: leistways ‘is 
munny was ’id, 

But ’e tued an’ moiled ’issén deiid, an’ ’e 
died a good un, ’e did. 

Look thou theer wheer Wrigglesby beck 
cooms out by the ’ill ! 

Feyther run up to the farm, an’ I runs up 
to the mill ; 

An’ [ll run up to the brig, an’ that thou’ll 
live to see ; 

An’ if thou marries a good un I'll leiive the 
land to thee. 

Them’s my noitions, Sammy, wheerby I 
meiins to stick ; 

But if thou marries a bad un I'll leave the 
land to Dick. 
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HERBERT RICHARDS. 


OBITUARY. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR JOWETT. 


Born 1817; Diep 1893. 


Tue name of the Master of Balliol, as he 
was styled in Oxford and in London,—of 
Professor Jowett, as he preferred to be 
entitled elsewhere,—has been so much before 
the public since his decease, that a full 
obituary notice of him is not called for here 
and now. In the numerous articles which 
have appeared concerning him in the daily 
and weekly press during the last months, 
there is no lack of appreciation of his unique 
excellence as an educator, as a university 
reformer, and as aman. On his position as 


a scholar and theologian, the newspapers 
give a less certain sound. With regard to 
his theology, such hesitation is intelligible, 
and the subject may be more fully treated at 
some future time. Meanwhile, it is enough 
to say that it is a gratifying sign of the 
improvement to which he contributed more 
than any single person, to find the chief 
religious periodicals, in spite of their ‘im- 
perfect sympathies,’ profuse in commenda- 
tion of the goodness of which they are at a 
loss to divine the source. My purpose in 
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the present article is to place im a clear 
light, if I can, the admixture of error in 
what I will venture to call the popular 
prejudice of the scholastic world, that 
Jowett, although Professor of Greek, was 
‘not an exact scholar, in the technical sense 
of the term.’ 

[ will first advert briefly to some circun- 
stances which have given undue strength to 
this impression. 

His only published writing, at the time of 
lis appointment, was the edition of St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, Gala- 
tians, and Romans, which had appeared in 
the preceding summer. In this great work, 
the handling not only of the ideas but of 
the language, while influenced to some 
extent by metaphysical preconceptions, was 
daringly original. He believed firmly that 
St. Paul, of all writers, could least be inter- 
preted otherwise than from himself ; and he 
had learned the epistles by heart in Lach- 
mann’s text. He had also studied carefully 
the other New Testament writings, the 
Septuagint, and Philo Judaeus. He had the 
courage of his conviction that previous in- 
terpreters in England had relied too much 
either on Patristic tradition or, like Dean 
Alford — whose first volume had recently 
appeared—on classical analogies. These he 
held to be inapplicable to what, so far from 
being classical, was not even ordinary Hel- 
lenistic Greek. Hence he provoked an odiwm 
philologicum, which reinforced the odium 
theologicum. He did not answer either set 
of strictures—the atmosphere was too elec- 
trical for quiet discussion, and he had a 
profound disbelief in the value of contro- 
versy. Even the able and learned review by 
Dr. Lightfoot (afterwards the revered Bishop 
of Durham) did not elicit from him any 
reply. Jowett would be the first to ac- 
knowledge that in those early days the pre- 
judice was not wholly on one side. And 
had not these conjoint antipathies excluded 
him from the Committee for the Revision of 
the New Testament, not only would an 
artist in harmonious language have been 
added to that Committee to the great benefit 
of English-speaking lands, but this Genius 
of the Higher Criticism would sooner have 
come to an understanding with the ‘ verbal 
scholars.’ As it was, he was privately con- 
sulted, not only by Dean Stanley, but by 
Dr. Kennedy, with whom he was often in 
agreement, and in later years he communi- 
cated with Professor Hort, whose critical 
introduction to the New Testament he was 
closely studying less than six months ago. 

But to return to the earlier years of his 
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Professorship. Causes of misunderstanding 
on the score of scholarship were working 
against him in Oxford itself. Of two dis- 
tinguished scholars there who had been 
‘talked of’ for the chair of Greek, James 
Riddell was a man of exquisite culture, ac- 
companied with High Church sympathies ; 
and he had been a pupil of Dr. Kennedy at 
Shrewsbury. He was too noble not to re- 
main silent, but his friends might speak. 
John Conington was a born scholar, and a 
most amiable man, but with his exceptional 
powers he was not without a touch of pe- 
dantry. About this time he is known to have 
fallen under some peculiarreligious influences. 


-He could not altogether refrain from carping 


at Jowett, although he said of him, with 
characteristic generosity, ‘ Whatever one 
may think of his scholarship, Jowett sets 
his pupils a high example of the philosophic 
life.’ From one cause or another, the new 
Professor’s friends were aware of a scholas- 
tic prepossession, which came in aid of the 
ecclesiastical opposition. He himself was 
well aware of this, and it may possibly have 
given edge to what remained with him to 
the last,—a scorn of Kleinigkeiten, which 
appeared to him to have little or no 
bearing on the essentials of interpretation. 
He said once, with an ironic smile, ‘1 often 
think with pleasure that, weworthy as [ am, 
I have to do with the greatest literature in 
the world.’ Meanwhile he set himself to 
renew his familiarity with the Greek classics, 
—not that it had ever really slept. He read 
a book of Homer nightly,—studied Butt- 
mann’s Leaxilogus at breakfast time, went 
several times through Pindar and the lyric 
poets, and carried Herodotus about with him 
on railway journeys. As for Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, he had always loved them. ‘I 
have read Sophocles,’ he once wrote to me, 
‘hundreds of times.’ At a later time he 
had always some author on hand,—Lucian 
or Plutarch for example,—outside of his 
immediate studies. 

No sooner was he appointed than his 
mind was filled with projects, each too 
vast for a single life-time. First and 
foremost came the plan for an edition 
of Plato. His chief service to the Uni- 
versity in previous years had been the 
introduction of Plato, side by side with 
Aristotle, as a subject in the Classical 
Honours School. He now set himself to 
produce an edition of the Hepublic, while 
assigning others of the greater dialogues to 
several of his pupils. He had commenced 
this work, when the demand for a second 
edition of the St. Paul, which he altered 
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considerably, and the part taken by him in 
Essays and Reviews, interposed a delay of 
about two years.—He had resumed the 
Republic, and the notes were well upon the 
stocks, when the plan of the edition branched 
out in an unexpected way. An elaborate 
analysis of all the dialogues was to form 
part of the book. These analyses had been 
completed and revised with great expenditure 
of labour, when it occurred to him that the 
Republic, at least, should be translated as 
large. He had made some way with this 
fresh task, when, being pleased with the 
effort, he resolved to translate the whole of 
Plato. The commentary on the Republic, 
after being more than once revised and 
copied, was held in abeyance, and all his 
powers (during his hours of leisure) were 
concentrated on the translation. The 
amount of labour which he spent on it was 
incalculable, and little dreamed of either 
by readers or critics. It was published in 
the first year of his mastership—1871. The 
edition of the Republic in Greek however 
was never wholly abandoned. The notes 
were again revised and copied more than 
once: and it is pathetic to remember that 
when he already foresaw the coming of that 
last hour, which, as the Greek epigram- 
matist well says, 


Tus ToAAUs ebbacev aoxoXtas, 


amongst many greater tasks which he had 
projected, he still clung tenaciously to this, 
the ‘ promise’ of his ‘ May.’ 

The form of Eternity which haunts the 
spirit of the scholar has its attendant 
disadvantages, and he who virtually says 


‘What’s time? leave Now for dogs and 
apes’ 


must inevitably relinquish some things at 
the last. The duties of the mastership, as 
he conceived them, were engrossing, and the 
art of translation, in which he had become 
proficient, added this to its other fascinations, 
that it could be pursued in short intervals 
of leisure, which did not permit of the 
concentration required for the completion of 
great theological or even scholastic enter- 
prises. The adequate translation of the 
greatest Classics now became with him a 
dominant idea. The Thucydides must have 
been revised from beginning to end at least 
ten times. The smoothness of the English, 
which resulted from all this polishing, has 
been censured as a defect. It would have 
seemed to him a poor sort of artifice, and 
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one destined to defeat itself, to have 
imitated, in nineteenth century prose, the 
crudenesses of the transition age of Attic. 
Not the ruggedness, but the massiveness, 
force, and dignity of Thucydides are what 
he aimed at reproducing ; and the English 
reader must surely be obtuse who does not 
discern a different flavour of style in his 
rendering of the Phaedrus or Symposium, 
and in that of the funeral speech of Pericles, 
or the description of the last battle in the 
harbour of Syracuse. The translation of 
Aristotle’s Politics appears to me to convey, 
in a wonderful degree, the peculiar dry crisp 
manner of the Aristotelian text. These are 
the greater things of scholarship, for which 
he really cared. Jt must be admitted, 
however, that the ‘prejudice,’ of which | 
have spoken above, was unexpectedly con- 
firmed by the discovery of many slight but 
indisputable errors in the first edition of 
his Plato. And yet to attribute these 
imperfections either to carelessness or ig- 
norance would involve a strange miscon- 
ception of the extraordinary pains with 
which the English of the dialogues had been 
repeatedly ‘combed and curled.’ When one 
of these ‘ howlers ’—as an irreverent pupil 
once called them—was pointed out to him, 
he would look up and say, ‘It is not that I 
do not know these elementary things: but 
the effort of making the English harmonious 
is so great, that one’s mind is insensibly 
drawn away from the details of the 
Greek.’ 

The opinion thus confirmed was fur- 
ther deepened by the quiet independence 
of his attitude. Against brand-new theories 
whether in archaeology, epigraphy, psycho- 
physic, or folk-lore,—above all in the drs 
Emendandi,—he set a power of scepticism 
that was most irritating to sanguine minds. 
The term Wissenschaftlich, as applied to 
matters of scholarship, became a sort of 
bugbear to him. He kept to the broad 
lines, which seemed to him alone likely to 
be fruitful at this time of day. But if a 
friend were engaged in the study of minu- 
tiae, there was no map whose criticism was 
more serviceable. The prudens quaestio 
quae dimidium scientiae est would often 
take one by surprise ; and often the point of 
his remarks would only come out on a 
second or third reading. 

After all is said, there is something to be 
conceded, An interpreter, like other men, 
has the defects of his qualities. And Philo- 
logy, in the true sense, is a comprehensive 
term. As Jowett himself remarked soon 
after his appointment to the chair of Greek, 
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‘The mind, in studying philosophy, is apt to 
become too much generalized.’ He had far 
more alertness and elasticity of intellect, 
more fertility of resource, wider aims, more 
comprehensive sympathies,—though perhaps 
not more power of suspending judgment,— 
than Lushington had. But those who from 
1845 to 1865 came from ‘ prelections’ in the 
Glasgow private Greek class to the Balliol 
lecture-room, desideraverunt aliquid: they 
did not feel the same certainty of touch, the 
same unfailing strength of presentation. 
Yet in their inmost being these two great 
masters of Greek literature were in real 
harmony; and to have been the pupil of 
both men is a privilege for which none who 
have it can be too thankful. 


Some people are disposed to judge of the 
character of a man’s scholarship by the 
style of his composition, especially in verse. 
It was not Professor Jowett’s habit to think 
in Greek, nor to interlard his perfect 
English with scraps either of Greek or 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 


Latin. He was too modern for that. He 
was apt to be suspicious of the genuineness 
of any thought that could not (like Queen 
Katherine’s sins) ‘be confessed in English.’ 
But in the earlier days of his Professorship 
he would amuse himself with turning into 
Greek iambic verse the difficult pieces which 
he prescribed to the men. These versions 
were, as some might think, of a less tragic 
stamp than the best of the Porson Prize 
Exercises. They were certainly less loaded 
with borrowed phrases. But they were 
charmingly simple and unconventional ; and 
they read like original Greek. At a later 
time,—not many years since,—for his own 
delectation merely, he attempted a Greek 
rendering of what I believe to have been 
his favourite English poem. I do not know 
what Porson would have thought of it, but 
to me it appears to deserve the commend- 
ation which Gray bestowed on a Latin 
composition of his friend West,—‘ Graecam 
illam déAevav mirifice sapit.’ 


a / e {2 > / Peas , 
A Alpkny irévasev aravOporew evi xwpw 
/ 
Tavpols ev KaAr, TavpoTEpols O€ Pira 
tA e aN a / \ > > =x 
mapGEvos, ws tov ev Te TOG TXEdOV OK ehopaTat 
BI \ \ / 
7) @Ovos Ov doTip paiverar at roAov, 
A ” 2 > 34 > > 6 , e 8 SN 
TGS OVO. OvK eTLanMoV ev avopacw: a O evL 
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A > XN bee U ial WA U 
KelTal’ Euol 6 axewv olov Urecte Bapos. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 
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A RESCRIPT OF MARCUS 
ANTONIUS. 


Iv a description of a medical papyrus in 
the British Museum, given in an earlier 
number of the Classical Review (vi. 237), 
mention was made of a document inscribed 
on the verso of that papyrus, the text of 
which deserves publication. It is one of 
the few extant documents proceeding from 
the triumvir Marcus Antonius. Why it 
was transcribed on the back of the medical 
MS., cannot even be guessed with any confi- 
dence. The contents relate to the province 


of Asia, whereas the papyrus comes from 


Egypt; and while the rescript was issued” 


in the middle of the first century before 
Christ, this copy of it can hardly be earlier 
than the second century of our era, To 
guess at the personal reasons which may 
have made the owner of the medical work 
wish to preserve such a document would be 
obviously futile. It is written in a single 
column, in a rather large semi-cursive hand, 
and with the exception of a few letters 
near the end it is preserved intact. The 
text runs as follows :— 
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U ? , > , 
Mapkos ‘Avtwvtos avtokpatwp 
Tpiov avopov dnpociwy mpayy.atwv 
GTO KATACTATEWS, TOL KOLVOL TOV G- 
“ > c 
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> > -~ 
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> ~ / \ > , ‘ Lal > 
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A a > . 
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Kal prraviparov THS GETpaTEvolas - 
r \ 9 , i) 
15 kat dXetovpyerias TAOS Kal avETi- 
oTabpeias Kal THS Tepl THY Tavy- 
7 , \ > ld -%® 
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Lal — , 
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“ . / ‘ i 
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The nature of the document is obvious. 
During his visit to Ephesus in B.c. 41, 
Antony received a request from Marcus 
Antonius Artemidorus, whom he describes 
as his friend and gymnastic trainer, and 
whose name suggests that he or one of his 


ancestors was a freedman of the house of’ 


Antony, and from Charopinus, the éxovupos 
iepevs of the corporation (cvvodos) of the 
victors in the sacred games, to confirm that 
body in the enjoyment of its traditional 
privileges, such as exemption from military 
service and civil burdens, together with the 
prerogatives attached to the festival of the 
games itself. This request Antony states 
that he granted as a sign of his friendship 
for Artemidorus and respect for the body 
which preferred it. Thereupon it was 
proposed that a record of this grant should 
be inscribed on a brazen tablet, and Artemi- 
dorus applied to the triumvir for his 
permission. Antony had by this time left 
Ephesus, and his answer is contained in the 
present document, addressed to the kowov 
tov amd THs “Agias “EXAjvwv, in which he 
recapitulates the circumstances and grants 
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the required sanction. That this was not 
the only privilege conferred by Antony on 
the Ephesians, we know from Strabo, who 
mentions (xiv. p. 641) that he doubled the 
area over which the right of asylum 
attached to the temple of Artemis extended. 
It is also evident from Appian (Bell. Civ 
v. 4—9) that Antony, while demanding 
money with much urgency from the cities of 
Asia, was at the same time anxious to win 
their favour by such concessions and privi- 
leges as he could fairly make. 

The language of the rescript has several 
points of interest. The style of the triumvir 
(ll. 1—3) is unusual, so far as regards the 
final phrase do katactacews. Ch. C.LG. 
2737, |Mapxos Avrovios aitoxpatup|. . . . Tpiov 
avopav Tis TOV Onpociwy Tpaypatwv diaTaews, 
and Josephus, Ant. xiv. 12, M.A. airoxparwp 
Tpiav dvopav KatactavTwy Tept TOV dnpwootwy 
mpayparov. In ll. 3, 4, eré should probably 
be read for ad, the regular formula being 
ot éxt tys “Actas “EXAnves (CLG. 3487, 
3957). A Marcus Antonius Artemidorus 
is mentioned in C./.G, 2963 ¢ (an Ephesian 
inscription of the time of Hadrian) who 
was probably a descendant of Antony’s 
GXetxtns. He is described as zvGovetkns. 
A oivodos Tv a0 Tis oiKoupevys LepoviKOV Kat 
orepavirov (Il. 8—10) appearsin C./.G. 2931 
(from Tralles) with the prefix ’OAvprixy, and 
there are several inscriptions relating to a 
similar club or corporation of victors in 
the principal games, existing at Rome 
in the time of Hadrian and Antoninus, 
and styled % otvodo0s évatiuKy Tov TeEpt 
tov ‘Hpaxdéa abAntav tepovikOv otedavitav 
(C.LG. 5906-14). This atvooos had an 
dpxvepevs, who held his office for life; but the 
priest of the Ephesian body was evidently 
for a year only, and is styled tepeds erwvupos. 
In 1. 14 qAavOpe7o0v should perhaps be 
altered to diravOparuv, cf. 1. 28. dAevroup- 
ynota occurs in C./.G. add. 4315 n, but 
aotpatevoia and dverictabpeia appear to be 
unknown, though dvezicrafwos is found 
(C.L.G. 4474). The zavyyvpis (ll. 16, 17) 
for which the usual truce is desired is no 
doubt the great Ephesian festival of the 
’Edécea. 1 do not know if there is any 
parallel to the grant of zop¢vpa (1. 18), 
which seems to come in rather incongruously. 
A grant of 7d xpvcodopety peta roppupas to 
a private individual, formerly dywvoberys, is 
given in C./.G, 1123, ef. 4025. The text of 
this passage (ll. 18, 19) has been corrupted : 
the simplest restoration seems to be to 
substitute ouvywpjow for ovvxwpyoy and 
avwxop for ocuvxwpov. The MS. con- 
sistently retains v before x, cf. ll. 15, 27. 
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In 1. 31 evrvyovtros must be corrupt. The 
passive is required ; but evrevyGeis appears 

to be known only in an active sense (Plut., 

Cato Ma. %), and there is no obvious reason 
why evrevy$evtwrv should have been corrupted 
Tepi TOVTwY evTvxovTa is another 
The use of Kadegts 


to evrvxovros. 
possible restoration. 
(ll. 31, 32) is strange: but there is no doubt 
that the papyrus has -@efw, which leaves 
very little choice in the restoration of the 
word. deArov (1. 32) and dé (I. 33) are 
abbreviated in the MS., being written deAr° 
and 8. 


EK, G. Kenyon. 


dans PAntiquité, par 


Histoire de VT Art 


GEORGES Prerrov et CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
Tome vi., la Gréce Primitive, lArt 
Mycenien: livraisons 281—300. Paris: 


Hachette. 1893. 

THE monumental work to which M. Perrot 
and M. Chipiez contribute their united 
knowledge of art and of architecture has 
now entered on its sixth volume. Chapter 
I. describes in 106 pages the plan of the 
work, the country, and the people. Here 
M. Perrot knows how to profit by Ernst 
Curtius’s brilliant and sympathetic account 
of the geographical features of the Greek 
lands, and their influence on the people, and 
yet to add much that he has seen and ob- 
served for himself. Chapter IT. in 24 pages 
dismisses the Stone Age, accounting for 
the paucity of remains of this period by 
its comparatively short duration, for the 
ancestors of the Greeks were brought very 
early into relations with more civilized 
races, and learned from them the arts and 
the use of metals. But the most interesting 
part of the work begins with Chapter III., 
The Principal Centres of the Mycenaean 
Civilization : in this chapter 20 pages are 
devoted to Thera, 103 to Troy, 45 to Tiryns, 
and Mycenae is only begun in the last 
livraison which we have to notice here. 

Most readers will probably turn at once to 
the sections on Troy, regretting only that 
they are written before the publication of 
the results of the latest excavations by 
Dr. Dorpfeld. It is needless to say that 
M. Perrot accepts the general result which 
has been established “by Schliemann and 
Dorpfeld, that Hissarlik was the centre of 
population and civilization in the lower 
Scamander valley from the earliest times 
continuously throughout ancient history. 
The evidence on which ancient history rests 
is so charmingly vague that the ingenuity 


of some and the prejudice of others will 
always be able to find arguments against 
some points in this general statement ; 
but it is likely always to be acquiesced in by 
the consensus of scholars. At the same 
time M. Perrot sees clearly, and states in 
moderate and kindly terms the limitations 
and modifications with which we must always 
regard Schliemann’s work. Schliemann was 
entirely uncritical: had he been critical, 
had he not been an uncompromising devotee 
to his faith, he would not have discovered 
Troy. With M. Perrot, we cannot feel too 
grateful that after he had discovered Troy 
he called in Dorpfeld’s help to unravel the 
tangled thread of its history. This history, 
so far as it could be understood before the 
last excavations, is stated by M. Perrot in 
a far clearer and more intelligible form than 
ever before; and many who found Dr. 
Schuchhardt’s exposition of Schliemann’s 
results unwieldy and disappointing will 
follow this French exposition with ease and 
pleasure. The excavations on the site of 
‘roy were on so great a scale that they are 
very difficult to follow; and, even after 
spending five days in 1883 at Mr. Calvert’s 
farm near the site, I found myself quite 
unable to bring away with me any clear idea 
of the character of the ruins, and the 
relation of the various parts. 

After describing the archaeological evi- 
dence disclosed by Schliemann, M. Perrot 
turns on p, 215 to discuss a question, which, 
as he says, is not a necessary part of his 
subject, but is at the same time the reason 
for the interest which the world takes in 
the old town at Hissarlik—viz. the relation 
of these ruins to the Homeric poems. On 
the one hand M. Perrot refuses to regard 
Achilles as a solar hero, and believes in a 
historical foundation ; on the other hand he 
considers as une illusion un peu puérile the 
ideas of M. Nicolaidis, who recounts the 
events of the siege of Troy as one might 
write the history of the siege of Sebastopol 
(p. 219). He finds, amid much mythology 
that has attached itself to the story of the 
Iliad, certain realities: these are (1) the 
local surroundings (the poet and his public 
were equally familiar with the scenery amid 
which the action lies, p. 220): (2) a real 
siege of a citadel near es mouth of the 
Scamander, which was an event sufficiently 
great to impress itself indelibly on the 
historical memory and to form a starting- 
point for mythopoeic fancy and a centre 
round which mythology clung: (3) the 
identity of this citadel with that unearthed 
by Schliemann. In a note on p. 244 
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M. Perrot rejects the view, maintained with 
much ingenuity by Prof. Jebb in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies iii. 185 f, that 
the features of Homer’s Troy unite the 
scenery both of Hissarlik and of the Bah 
Dagh. W. M. Ramsay. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GERMANY. 

Heidenburg, in the Rhenish Palatinate.—-Excava- 
tions have been made this year on the site of the 
Roman fort known to exist here, partly investigated 
in 1890. On the south and west sides are founda- 
tions of barracks, among which was a sculptured 
stone, representing a female figure with mantle, and 
wu vine. Close by was a large block forming the 
corner of the tower protecting the south approach, 
probably dating from the middle of the third cen- 
tury, the barracks being about a hundred years later, 
of the time of Magnentius and Constantius II. 
‘wo inscriptions were found, one of which runs : 
Diis Manibus Friisoni filii (2) e¢ Apri defuncto sibi et 
suis suo (2) liberis ; being part of a sepulchral cippus. 
Various architectural fragments were found, includ- 
ing a red sandstone capital with plain mouldings ; 
also numerous coins, mostly of Constantine’s time, 
some being Gallic bronze coins. The most interest- 
ing find, however, was that of a splendid collection 
of implements, about a hundred in number, forming 
the working apparatus of a camp under the later 
Roman empire. Among the implements are four 
anvils, also hammers, saws, bellows, gimlets, axes, 
chisels, scythes, sickles, lances, trowels, weights and 
scales ; also a large wooden chest, and remains of 
numerous vessels, including two wooden buckets.! 

In the same region investigations have recently 
been made on the Roman road which still exists. A 
fragment of an inscription came to light, with the 
name IVLIA or Ivi1H. The road has been shown 
to run south-west from the Lauterthal towards 
Lorraine.” 

MONTENEGRO. 

Sytematic excavations have been conducted during 
September on the site of the ancient Doclea. At 
the outset, three large columns projecting from a 
mass of débris near the river Moraca seemed to 
indicate an important building ; it proved however 
to be merely a late Roman house. The columns 
had been moved from an earlier structure and used 
to support the roof-beams. A portico was also 
found with small chambers behind and a _well- 
constructed water-course in front, but the building 
had been much altered, and nothing could be dis- 
covered as to its original purpose. On a mound at 
the back were remains of a mosaic pavement ; on 
the other side of the street a group of massive walls 
curiously arranged, forming the basement of a 
building with solid conerete floor paved with stone 
slabs. The most important result of the excavations 
was an early Christian basilica, dating about A.D. 
520, the ground-plan of which was well preserved ; 
among the remains in it were some rudely-cut 
erosses of travertine, fragments of « marble screen 
or balustrade, and of stone lattice-work, capitals, 
and two Roman inscriptions. * 


1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 9 Sept. and Athenaeum, 2 
Oct. 

* Berl. Phil. Woch. 23 Sept. 

3 Athenaeum, 14 Oct. 


Qo } 
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ITALY. 

Palestrina (Praeneste).—Near the temple of 
Fortune have been found some architectural frag- 
ments and two pieces of statues, one of which is 
thought to be Fortune. 4 

Vicenza, in Venetia. —A rich hoard of coins has 
come to light, consisting mostly of Roman victoriati.* 

Terranova Fausania, Sardinia.—Extensive ex- 
cavations have been made in tombs belonging to the 
necropolis of the ancient city of Olbia, about seven 
hundred having been opened. Some of the tombs 
were walled, others lined with terracotta tiles. 
Among the finds were many Roman coins of RKepub- 
lican and Imperial times, various glass and terracotta 
objects, and some gold ornaments. * 


GREECE. 

Athens.—An important votive relief has been 
found near the Ilissos, of the fourth century B.c. 
It represents the river Acheloos in the form of a 
male deity seated, his name being inscribed on the 
base. By him stand Hermes and Herakles, and 
behind is the figure of a woman, perhaps Kallirrhoe, 
the daughter of Acheloos.* 

Delphi.—An interesting discovery has been made 
by the French School on the site of the temple of 
Apollo, in the shape of a stone on which is inscribed 
a hymn to Apollo with the musical characters above 
the words.? 

H. B. WALTERS. 


MR. BEN'T’S EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA. 


In January of last year a journey was undertaken 
by Mr. Theodore Bent to the district now calle: 
Tigre, lying inland from Massowah, for the purpose 
of examining the remains and copying the inscrip- 
tions of the old Ethiopian kingdom at the sites of 
the ancient Adulis and Aksum. A full account of 
his journey has just appeared in his book entitled 
A Sacred City of the Ethiopians, but it may be of 
interest to readers of the Review to have the follow- 
ing short statement of Mr. Bent’s results, which is 
based on a paper communicated to the Vienna Insti- 
tute by Professor D. H. Miiller. Mr. Bent started 
from Massowah on January 7, but owing to local 
disturbances did not arrive at Adowa until Feb. 13: 
from this place he visited Yeha, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded in penetrating to Aksum, where he spent 
from Feb. 21 to March 2; from this place he was 
forced to depart hurriedly owing to the outbreak of 
further disturbances. On the return journey he 
visited the high plateau of Kohaito, on which the 
ancient Koloe was situated, and finally spent a short 
time at Adulis. During this journey a quantity of 
impressions were obtained of inscriptions from Aksum 
and Yeha. Those from Yeha (which Bent identifies 
as the site of the ancient Ava), already partly known 
from imperfect copies by Salt and others, are in the 
Sabaean character and language. The character 
shows the oldest forms of this alphabet, and certainly 
belongs, in Dr. Miiller’s opinion, to the earliest period 
ef Sabaean history, the Mukrab period: the ruins of 
this site are, as Bent rightly suggests, of Sabaean 
origin, and the colonization of Abyssinia by the Sa- 
paeans therefore dates from about 1000 &.¢. 

The monuments of Aksum on the other hand are 
much later, and represent the transition of Sabaean 
into Ethiopian : this process of transition in writing 
and language can be fairly well followed. First in 


4 Athenaewm, 4 Nov. 
> Daily Telegraph, 6 Nov. 
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the series comes the well-known bilingual (about 
350 A.D.) of which the Greek text was twice copied 
by Salt and is published in C. J. Gr. 5128: Bent’s 
impressions enable us to supply many important and 
instructive variants. Of the Ethiopian texts scarcely 
anything was previously known: we can now, by the 
help of the Greek translation, read and understand a 
great part of it. It is written in a later Sabaean 
alphabet from r to 1 and exhibits archaic forms of 
the language which are quite foreign to the later 
Ethiopian. An entirely new discovery is a royal 
inscription of twenty-nive lines which is written in 
Sabaean character from r to] and in an older Ethio- 
pian dialect. The two so-called Riippell inscriptions 
of Aksum, which ave the earliest monuments of the 
Geez dialect in the new 1 to r vowel character, were 
hitherto known only from bad copies : they can now 
be almost entirely restored, and afford evidence for a 
sketch of the historical development of Ethiopian : 
their importance is obvious from the fact that they 
are about 800 years older than the earliest Ethio- 
pian MSS. 

Of the smaller inscriptions we need only mention 
here the one on the basis of an altar in the Church of 
Aksum, of which Salt published a facsimile. It 
was originally considered to be Greek, and read 


PPOREMAIOY! “EVEPRFETOY ~ BAGI- 


AEWC. = Salt himself recognized that it was not 
Greek but Ethiopian, and Dr. Miiller now translates 
it ‘I am David the Copt, who have written (the 
inscription). O Lord, be gracious unto me.’ . 
Of the famous Monumentum Adulitanum 
unfortunately could discover no trace. 


Bent 


Athenische Mittheilungen. 1893. Partii. Athens. 
1. Briickner and Pernice publish (pp. 73—191, 
pll. VI.—IX.) a long and detailed account of the 
excavations which in the Spring of 1891 were con- 
ducted on the site of the jarge necropolis N.W. of 


Athens, on the S. side of the Piraeus-street. The 
limits of this necropolis suggest some curious 


historical facts; among others, that in the Dipylon 
period the limits of the Kerameikos were determined 
by this necropolis ; in the Pisistratid period, owing 
to the new buildings, and the increase of the 
pottery fabric, the space was too small, and a new 
quarter, the outer Kerameikos, was started on the 
other side of the necropolis. Of these graves, 231 
were noted, 19 of the Dipylon period, the rest for 
the most part of the sixth to fourth centuries B.C. : 
the graves were massed very closely together, in 
some cases in two strata, but where a previous inter- 
ment was disturbed, the remains were reverently 
treated ; graves containing white lekythi are some- 
times found at even a lower level than Dipylon 
graves. In course of time this cemetery was 
disused and the earth accumulated over it, which 
accounts for its good preservation. In the Dipylon 
period it was customary to place over the tomb a 
large painted vase set upright in the earth, and 
which served as tombstone like the loutrophori of 
later times. On pp. 101—134 an account is given 
of the details and contents of nineteen Dipylon 
graves, Which represents the first connected scien- 
tific description of this class of tombs: one of them 
is to be published in full by Homolle. In summing 
up the results of their inquiry, the authors conclude 
that we must place the end of the Attic Dipylon 
sepulture at an earlier date than has been customary, 
and consider that at any rate there was none of it in 
the seventh century B.c.: these tombs belong to the 
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latest stage of the Geometric period. During this 
time, the practice of inhumation was far more usual 
than that of incineration: the ordinary method was 
either to deposit the corpse in a plain pithos or 
amphora, closed with a stone slab, or the shaft grave : 
the monumental vase, serving both as wvjua and also 
to contain the offerings to the dead, is pierced below, 
and rests on a special basis, so that the libation can 
without hindrance reach the resting-place of the 
dead. Among the later graves, two main methods are 
noted ; (1) burning; 7.e. where the dead body has 
been itself burnt in the grave, and where the grave 
contains only the depository (a bronze vase etc.) of 
the bones which have been burnt elsewhere ; (ii. ) 
tombs for inhumation, which are either simple shaft 
graves, or sarcophagi of clay, or of stone. In the 
case of corpses burnt elsewhere, the bones were 
wrapped in linen before they were placed in the 
osteothek? ; curiously enough, among the 200 tombs 
noted in not a single instance was the obolos of 
Charon found : it is not found in the old necropolis 
of Megara Hyblaea, though it constantly occurs in 
the graves of Myrina, and this is important in 
connection with the comparatively late appearance 
of the Charon figure. The tombs of men usually 
contain very little, whereas those of women and 
children are filled with all kinds of objects associated 
with them: the lekythos is almost invariable, 
probably as representing the spices with which the 
last offices had been paid to the dead. 

2. Kern publishes the text of an oracle of the 
2nd century A.p., found at Athens in 1889, in two 
fragments ; in (i.) Apollo reminds the Athenians of 
their temple of Demeter Chloe, for a reason which is 
given in (ii,), which refers to certain first-fruits of 
the field which the Athenians owe to Chloe. The 
reference is to the Eleusinian deities, with whom 
Demeter Chloe is closely connected. By comparison 
with the honorary decree of an Eleusinian demarch 
of the same date, we see that at this period the 
Delphic Apollo comes forward as the protector of 
Demeter. The connection of Hadrian with Delphi 
and with the Eleusinian cult naturally suggests 
itself. 

3. Dorpfeld gives a preliminary account of the 
latest (1893) excavations at Troy ; a fuller account is 
to appear this winter. The sixth stratum of Schlie- 
mann’s reckoning now appears as the most important 
of the pre-Roman settlements on Ilion: they in- 
clude remains of seven large buildings, which show 
the ground-plan partly of the Old Greek temple and 
of the Megara of Tiryns and Mycenae. The most 
remarkable is a building in the middle of the 
acropolis, in the axis of which is a stone columnar 
structure resembling the temple of Neandria ex- 
cavated by Koldewey. These buildings (apparently 
mostly dwelling houses) are surrounded by a fine 
wall of fortification, with a strong tower at the N.E. 
angle. In them are found numerous fragments of 
‘Mycenaean’ pottery, and it is clear that the sixth 
stratum actually represents the acropolis of the 
Mycenaean period, the Pergamos of Homer : its size 
corresponds about to that of Tiryns. Similar pottery 
is found to the distance of a kilometre south of the 
acropolis ; and it would seem that the Mycenaean 
town extended as far as the later town. The acro- 
polis of the second stratum must now be assigned to 
a period reaching back to the third millenium B.c., 
and the first stratum still earlier. The tumuli belong 
to the same period as the sixth stratum, as similar 
pottery is found there. In another part of the 
acropolis an excavation was made on a site hitherto 
untouched, and resulted in an absolute confirmation 
of the arrangement of the strata observed in 1890: 


= 
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at least nine such strata are clearly defined, as 
follows :— 


1. Pre-Mycenaean or pre-historic : 
(a) Original settlement, no. 1. 


(6) Fine constructions with houses, walls, etc., 
no. 2 


(c) Three unimportant settlements, nos. 3—5, 


2. The Mycenaean stratum, or Homeric Pergamos, 
no, 6 


3. Post-Mycenaean strata. 
(a) Archaic houses, no. 7. 
(b) Greek-Hellenistic houses, no. 8. 


(c) Fine Roman buildings, no. 9. 


4, Weber publishes five inscriptions from southern 
Phrygia. 5. Korte four inscriptions from Marathon 
and Salamis. 6. Briickner; an inscription from 
Kephale and explains the origin of the name of the 
deme Kepad7éev. 

Discoveries at Athens [P. W.]: at Mycenae, 
Argos, Epidauros, Megalopolis (summing up the 
controversy about the theatre), Lykosura, Delos, and 
Samos [W. D.]. Bie 
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Numismatische Zeitschrift. 
Jan.—June 1893. 

F. Kenner, ‘ Zweiter Nachtrag zu dem Miinzenfunde 
aus Bregetio.’ A brief note, with one plate. —Joseph 
Scholz, ‘ Romische Bleitesserae.’ A useful catalogue, 
illustrated by three plates, of Roman tesserae in lead, 
with remarks on the various classes of tesserae. 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iii. 1893. 


Howorth and Head, ‘On coins recently attributed 
to Eretria.’ ‘Two articles (in the form of Letters) 
dealing with the archaic silver coins bearing the 
yorgoneion and other types—the so-called Wappen- 
miinze. Sir H. Howorth revives the old explanation 
of Beulé that these are coins of Athens—anterior to 
the well-known tetradrachms with Pallas and the 
Owl. Mr. Head maintains the view put forward by 
Imhoof-Blumer and Ernst Curtius and by himself in 
the Historia Nuwinorum and in the British Museum 
catalogne Attica that these specimens are early coins 
of Euboea and not of Athens. EE, J. Rapson, 
‘Markoff’s Unpublished Coins of the Arsacidae.’ 
A summary and criticism of a paper in Russia pub- 
lished by Markoff in the ‘Journal of the Russian 
Oriental Society..—Meviews. Babelou’s Mélanges 
numismatiques by B. V. Head and Svoronos’s Tézror 
avapepduevor eis Thy ev Kpritn madotpopiay tov Ards 
(Ephemeris Arch. 1893), by W. Wroth. 


Vienna. Vol. xxv. 


We WM 





SUMMARIES OF 


The Journal of Philology. No. 43. Vol. 
Xxil. 

Pp. 1-8 W. M. Lindsay, the shortening of long 
syllables in Plautus (concluded) ; 9-21 R. Ellis, the 
Prosody of Mico the Levite, a treatise of the ninth 
century written to instruct the monks in Latin guanti- 
ties ; 22, 23 suggestions on the Iphigenia in Aulis ; 
24, 25 on Prop. ii. 34, 29, 30; 26-42 A. Platt, 
Bentley’s notes on the Odyssey ; 43-48 Iphigenia and 
éxaréu8n, the latter being explained as the sacrifice 
of one beast in a hundred ; 49-71 C. Brennan, on the 
MSS. of Aeschylus, endeavours to prove that the 
codex Bessarionis and the codices Florentinus, 
Farnesianus and Venetus represent two independent 
traditions of the archetype from which the Mediceus 
is derived ; 72, 73 R. Ellis on Prop. iv. 3, 35, and 
Ennius Ann. 307 ; 74-83 Henry Nettleship, Scaliger’s 
unpublished emendations in Nonius (continued) ; 
84-128 A. E. Housman on the MSS. of Propertius 
(concluded); 129-143 G. E. Underhill on the 
chronology of the Corinthian War; 144-156 J. P. 
Postgate, critical notes on Book xv. of Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis. 


Hermathena. No.19. 1893. 


Pp. 261-286 R. Ellis, on the value of the Madrid 
MS. of Manilius ; 287-300 J. Quarry, notes chiefly 
critical on the Clementine Homilies (continued from 
the previous number); 301-309 R. Y. Tyrrell, 
Sophoclea, criticiziug some emendations by Prof. 
Housman ; 310-321 J. P. Mahaffy, the Fragment of 
the Laches found among the Petrie papyri and sup- 
posed to date from about 300 B.c. ; 322-325, 344 A. 
Palmer, notes on Plautus and Ovid ; 326-344 J. K. 
Ingram, notes on some etymologies in Lewis and 
Short’s Dictionary ; 345-357 J. B. Beare, a careful 


PERIODICALS. 


yeview of Stewart’s Nicomachean Ethics ; 358-367 
L. GC. Purser, remarks on five British Museum MSS. 
of the Letters to Atticus with reference to Lehmann’s 
genealogy of the MSS. ; 368-384 J. Gwynn, on the 
genuineness of St. John 21. 25, showing that the 
adverse force of the external evidence has been 
exaggerated ; 385-389 J. H. Bernard, notes on Bp. 
Wordsworth’s edition of the Vulgate of St. Luke; 
390, 391 J. Gwynn, on the word oxédAoy (2 Cor. 12. 7), 
defends the rendering ‘thorn’: 392-419 J. B. Bury, 
critical notes on Valerius Flaccus; on the last page 
he proposes to read fagas for fedoas in Equites 526. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. iv. 1893. Pp. 218. 


The Avbards or Tibia, by A. A. Howard. Treats of 
the various pipes of the ancients and their parts, and 
the mode of performing upon them. The distinction 
shown between a udvavAos and a mAaylavAos. Coim- 
parisons are made with the clarinet and oboe. Finally 
the four instruments found at Pompeii in 1867 are 
described, also four in the British Museum. The 
tragedy Rhesus, by J.C. Rolfe. Our Rhesus is not 
by Eur. but by an Athenian living between the end 
of the Peloponnesian war and the time of Demo- 
sthenes who took Aeschylusas his model. The wse of 
Hercle, Edepol, Ecastor by Plautus and Terence, by 
F. W. Nicolson. These words occur 1366 times in 
Plautus and 182 in Terence. (Me)hercle is used by 
men only, (M)ecastor is used by women only. Both 
sexes swear by Pollux, but it is rather a man’s oath 
in Plautus and a woman’s in Terence. <Accentual 
rhythm in Latin, by J. B. Greenough. From an 
examination of the Sapphic metre it is concluded 
that an early accentual feeling of rhythm was par- 
tially superseded by the purely quantitative Greek 
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rhythm, but later the accentual rhythm asserted 
itself again. The Horatian treatment of the Sapphic 
and Aleaic must have had a powerful influence on 
Christian hymnology and the introduction of accen- 
tual rhythms. On the omission of the subject accusa- 
tive of the infinitive in Ovid, by R. C. Manning. 
The aim of this paper is to discover the extent to 
which, and the conditions under which, O. allows the 
omission of the subject of the infin. (1) where the 
(unexpressed) subj. of the infin, and the subject of 
the principal verb refer to the same person, (2) where 
there is a change of subject. Latin etymologies, by 
J. B. Greenough. Auctor is not an inereaser but a 
seller at an auction, from which the other meanings 
can be easily derived. Opto is often used in a semi- 
religious sense as=hope and pray. The whole group 
of words ops opera operor has the notion of service. 
Exerceo, exercitus, the latter is probably an abstract 
noun = training. Zvercere was originally exercere 
umorem i.e. siceare corpus, in other words exercise. 
On meipap EXéaOat (SX 501) and the Manus Consertio of 
the Romans, by F. D. Allen. The rope-grasping was 
a symboliecal act, typifying an actual bodily contest, 
and preliminary to a trial before judges—analogous to 
the manus consertio of the Romans. Translate ‘and 
hoth were hastening to grasp the rope before the 
umpire.’ Herondaea, by J. C. Wright. (1) The 
blank spaces between words have the value of strong 
interpunctuation which is also indicated by the use 
of the dot or point. (2) The chief use of the 
mapdypagos or horizontal line is to indicate a change 
of speaker, the éBeAds—drawn from right to left 
obliquely downward—calls attention to verses 
requiring examination. (3) The earliest corrections. 
4) On ogpnyis in i. 55. (5) Im iii. 24-26 read 
MéAa@va for Mapwra, cf. Theocr. vii. 125. Notes, by 
H. W. Hayley. Eur. Ale. 230 read obAoper@ for 
oipaviw. In Petr, 65 the use of the word practorem 
does not prove, as Mommsen and Friedlander think, 
that the scene of the Cena Trimalchionis was Jaid at 
Cumae, because the word practor was used with great 
latitude. In Soph. Tr. 56, 57 he reads et apos | 

véuerk.t.A. CO. L. Smith on Hor. Sat. i. 4, 39 defends 
the MSS. poctas. M. H. Morgan on oxnvas mijgac 
refers to Plat. Legg. 817C as the earliest mention of 
travelling troupes of actors; he adds that he has 
never seen this passage referred to in the discussion of 
theatrical antiquities. [But it is referred to in Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre, p. 245.) F. D. Allen identifies wéAos 
limb and pédAos song etymologically and in Hom. 


Hymn. iii. 75 reads rAnvodlas for mAavodias, 

The American Journal of Philology. While 
No. 54. July 1893. 

The Saturnian Metre, 1., by W. M. Lindsay. In 
this paper an examination of the extant Saturnian 
lines is made with a view to determine the accentua- 
tion of all doubtful words. The rival theories 
(quantitative and accentual) are tested. On recent 
Studies in Hindu Grammar, by W. D, Whitney. 


The relative position of actors and chorus wi the Greek 
Theatre of the fifth century B.c. II., by J. Pickard. 
This part contains an examination of the extant 
dramas. Corrections and additions to Lewis and Short 
in connection with Aulus Gellius, by C. Knapp. 
Among the books reviewed are, Aristotle's Constitution 
of Athens, by J. E. Sandys. ‘Next to the editio 
princeps, the edition of Dr. Sandys is the most 
important contribution to the literature of the Con- 
stitution that has yet appeared’ (M. Warren). Der 
Vokalismus der oskischen Sprache, by C. D. Buck. 
‘A firm grasp of phonetic principles is shown, and a 
wide acquaintance with the recent literature, while 
the author maintains his independent views’ (M. 
Warren). Cuvres de Cicéron, Brutus, by J. Martha. 
‘ The notes are helpful and judicious, on the historical- 
biographical as well as on the grammatical-rhetorical 
side’ (M. Warren). Deore particulac usu Herodoteo, 
Thucydideo, Xenophonteo, by M. Wehmann. ‘ Has 
done nothing to clear up the theory of the troublesome 
particle’ (B. L. Gildersleeve). Briefly mentioned is 
Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets, third edition, 


Whole No. 55, October 1893. 


The relative position of actors and chorus in tive Greek 
Theatre of the fifth century B.c. III., by J. Pickard. 
The examination of the extant dramas is concluded. 
It is claimed that the dramas themselves prove that 
the actors and the chorus can no more be separated 
from each other by the barrier of a stage in the 
dramas of Eur. and Aristoph. than in those of Aesch. 
There is apparent a steady development in the scenery 
used. No fixed mpooxjviov could have fulfilled the 
requirements of the plays of the fifth century. The 
Saturnian Metre I1., by W. M. Lindsay. A modified 
accentual theory is proposed, the three main factors of 
Saturnian metre being found to be accentuation, 
counting of syllables and alternationof rhythm. <A 
suggestion is made on the development of Saturnian 
from Indo-European metre. A collection of the Old 
Armenian version of Plato’s Laws, Book iv., by F. C. 
Conybeare [continued from A. J. P. No. 46, see Cl. 
Rev. vi. 80]. The readings in which the Greek text 
of the Armenian translation differed from that of the 
Paris Codex are noted. Suggestions on some epigrams 
of the third volume of Didot's edition of the Anthologia 
Palatina, by Robinson Ellis. Among the books re- 
viewed are Schmitt’s Veber den Ursprung des Substan- 
tivsatzes mit Relativpartikeln im Griechischen, by 
Prof. Gildersleeve. The main results of this treatise 
are assimilated in the new edition of Goodwin’s Moods 
and Tenses, but the reviewer takes the opportunity to 
make some most valuable remarks on the Greek infin, 
and its construction. Briefly mentioned are Gebhardt’s 
phototypic reproduction of the Gospel of Peter and the 
Revelation of Peter, Tucker’s Eighth book of Thucy- 
dides, Nordenstam’s Syntaxis infinitivi Plotiniani, 


A. Goodwin’s unfinished Homeric Hymns, and | 
Verrall’s Choéphori. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Alleroft (A. H.) 
history of Rome 78—81 B.c. 
Clive. 4s. 6d. 

Catullus : with the Pervigilium Veneris. Edited by 
S. G. Owen. Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. 
4to. Laurence & Bullen. 16s. net. 

Cicero. Actionis in G. Verrem Secundae. 
De Suppliciis, edited by W. C. Laming. 
Rivington. 3s. 6d. 

Collar (W. C.), and Daniel (M.G.) The Beginner’s 
Greek Composition based mainly on Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, Book I. Boston, U.S.A. Ginn & Co. 

Euripides. Bacchae. Introduction, texts and notes, 
edited by A. H. Cruikshank. 12mo. 164 pp. 
Frowde. 3s. 6d. 

Evans (T. 8S.) Latin and Greek Verse edited, with 
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A. 


Abbott (E. A.), note on Luke xxiii, 443, /-. 
Abbott (T. K.), notice of Wordsworth’s ed. of the 
Latin Vulgate, 216a, 7/. 

Abyssinia, Bent’s expedition to, 4790, /. 

Achilles at Scyros, 248a, f., 292a, f. 

Adam (J.), Epicurus and Erotion, 303a, /. 
note on mwuada and Bavavoos, 102a, b. 

Adamson (C. S.), Schanz’s collation of the Bod- 

leian Plato, 444a, /. 

Admetus in the Alcestis, 2040. 

Aeschylean stage-arrangements discussed, 11l5a, %, 

282a, f. 

Aeschylus, behaviour of the chorus in, 3820. 
doctrine of fate and freedom of will, 114a, D. 
note on the Choephori, 103a, b. 
notes on the Agamemnon, 150a, b, 340a, /. 
Richter’s Drame of, noticed, 111a, f. 
structure of the Agamemnon discussed, 112a, /. 
the avaryvépiors in the Choephori, 363a. 
Verrall’s ed. of the Chocphori noticed, 361¢, /. 
Wecklein’s ed. of the Prometheus noticed, 

3604, f. 

Actius and Boniface, 274a, b. 

Africa, antiquarian discoveries in, 3820. 
under the Emperors, by Cagnat, noticed, 65a, /. 

Agamemnon, character of, 1130, /. 

Agis and the invasion of Elis, 157a. 

Akhmim, fragments discovered at, 458a, /. 

Alexander the Great, burial-place of, 245a, /. 

Alfred’s translation of Boethius, 58a. 

Alleroft and Masom’s Tutorial History of kome, 

noticed, 471a, b. 

Aly’s Life and Character of Cicero, noticed, 2174, /. 

Ammonian sections in the Codex Bezae, 241a, b. 

Anacreontic rhythm in the Galliambic metre, 145d. 

anacrusis in Greek rhythm, 247. 
in the Galliambic metre, 145a, 147a, b. 

Anaxagoras’ theory of perception, 13a. 

Ancient metre and modern musical rhythm, 295a, /. 

Ante Agamemnona, by Skene, noticed, 129a, /. 

(See also 1820.) 
Antiquities of Southern Russia, noticed, 183d, /. 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus, by Reinach, noticed, 
182a, f. 
antispastic character of the Galliambic metre dis- 
cussed, 44u, b, 145 a, 1464, b. 

Antisthenes attacked in the Protagoras, 261). 
his influence on Xenophon and Plato, 261%, /. 

Antonius, a rescript of the triumvir, 476q, /. 

aorist in s, notes on, 289a, /. 


1 The Index is by H. B. Mayor, Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. 
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Apelt’s Pseudo- Aristotelian treatises, notice of the De 
Gorgia, 33a, f. 
Ara Ubiorum, 49). 
Archaeology, 74a, f., 1400, f., 1820, /., 228«, W/E 
282a, f., 330a, f., 374a, f., 4290, f., 476a, f. 
Archer-Hind (R. D.), notice of Couvreur’s Phaedo, 
3660, f. 
Archermus, inscription of, 140a, /. 
Arezzo, antiquarian discoveries at, 229). 
Argos and Io, 76a, 0. 
excavations at, illustrating primitive Hera-wor- 
ship, 74a, f. 
Aristides, Raabe’s ed. 
124a, Ff. 
Aristophanes and the Erasmians, by Papadimitraco- 
poulos, noticed, 32a, /. 
Aristophanes, edd. of the Wasps, noticed, 4100, /. 
Parody in, by Murray, noticed, 33a, b. 
Aristotle, “A@nvatwy moArtela ascribed to him by 
ancient writers, 2090. 
notice of new editions, 209a, /. 
and Herbert Spencer, 1210. 
and Socrates, 2600. f. 
corrective justice applied to voluntary transac- 
tions, 12a, 123a. 
criticisms of the Spartan government, 439a, /. 
distributive justice, 1226, 7, 182a, b. 
justice in exchange, 12, 251a, b. 
MSS. of the Politics, 304a, /f. 
notes on, lla, f., 203a, 3120, /. 
remarks on the Poetics, 396a, f. 
Stewart on the Nicomachean LHthics, noticed, 
120a, f. 
the number 
1220. 
un-Aristotelian words and phrases in the *A@y- 
vatwy moAteia, 2101, 7. 
Welldon’s Nicomachean Ethics, noticed, 363a. /. 
Aristoxenus, author of treatise on Rhythm, 295q, /. 
Westphal’s ed. of, noticed, 454a, / 
Arridaeus conveys Alexander’s body to Egypt, 
245a, b, 
Artemis at Ephesus, 780, /. 
Asia Minor, antiquarian discoveries in, 3820, 
assimilation of neighbouring vowels in Greek, 59). 
Athenagoras, Schwartz’s ed. noticed, 215a, /. 
Athenian law-courts, method of distributing, 1962. 
selection of juror-panels, 1540, /, 
196a, f. 
Athens, antiquarian discoveries at, 84), /., 142d, 
382a, 479b, 4800, dD. 
Attic and Asiatic schools of oratory, 126a, >. 


of the Apology, noticed, 


of the intellectual excellences, 
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Atticism of Cicero attacked by his contemporaries, 
271a, b. 
Attis of Catullus, by Grant Allen, noticed, 44a, /. 
Augustus and the censorial power, 49a. 
visits Alexander’s tomb, 246a. 
Auses, note on, 23). 


Ausonius, a French ed. of the J/osella, noticed, 


4560, f. 
auspices as a means for impeding legislation, 
159a, f. 


muUspicta oblativa, 159a, b. 
B. 
Bacchylides, musical analysis of a fragment of, 25/. 


Bach’s fugues compared with ancient musical rhythm, 
296), /. 


Baring-Gould’s Z'ragedy of the Caesars, noticed, 
54a, f. 

barter-units as types on archaic coins, 79), 7, 
81), 7. 


Barton (A. T.), note on Propertius, 153«, b. 
Basil and classical literature, 268d. 
on the Holy Spirit, ed. by Johnston, noticed, 
267a, 7. 
Bates (William N.), notice of Gefleken’s Timwios, 
213a, f. 
battle of Lake Trasimene, 300a, /. 
beans, superstitions connected with, 323. 
Bechtel on comparative philology, noticed, 339a, /. 
Beethoven and ancient Greek music, 298. 
Bellanger’s translation of Caesar’s Gallic 
noticed, 74d. 
Bennett (Charles E.), notice of Mustard’s Etyio- 
logies of Servius, 181d. 
Bennett (E. N.), notice of edd. of the Gospel of 
Peter, 40a, f. 
rae F.), two Epidaurian cures by Asclepius, 
18da, f. 
Bent’s expedition to Abyssinia, 4790, /. 
Berlin papyri, 108q, /f. 
Bibliography, 93a, f., 143a, f., 19la, f., 235a, f., 
287, f., 334a, f., 385a, f., 434a, f., 483a, f. 
Blass (F.), ed. of the ’A@nvatwy moAcreta, noticed, 
211a, f. 
the Leptines, 116a, /. 
Blaydes (F. H. M.), ed. of the Wasps, noticed, 
410a, 7. 
Bodleian Plato, Schanz’s collation of, 444a, f. 
Boethius, Stewart’s essay on, noticed, 57a, f. 
Bohmer’s Sicilian Odes of Pindar, 206a, f. 
Boisacq on the Doric dialects, noticed, 58a, f. 
Bologna, pavement discovered at, 229). 
Bolsena, antiquarian discoveries at, 381d. 
Boniface and Aetius, feud between, 274a, ie 
boys dressed as girls to avert the evil eye, 292a, f.. 
Brandreth’s work on Homer, 107a, /. 
Brennan (C. J.), elision of dative iota in Greek 
tragedy, 17a, f. 
Britain, Roman remains in, 228, 229, 430/. 
Bronisch, On Oscan Vocalism, noticed, 469, /. 
Brugmann’s Indo-Germanie Grammar, noticed, 
418a, ff. 
Brutus, his character discussed, 218a. 
Biicheler’s ed. of Herodas, noticed, 316a. 
Buck’s, Vocalism in the Oscan language, noticed, 
464b, f. 
burial-place of Alexander the Great, 2456, f. 
Bury (J. B.), note on Pindar, 346q, 7. 
notes on the Thebaid of Statius, 302a, f. 
notice of Bohmer’s Sicilian Odes of Pindar, 
206a, f. 
Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders, 273a, f. 
Puech’s Chrysostom and his Times, 269a, b. 


War, 
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Bury (R. G.), prepositions in Lysias, 394a, /. 

Busolt’s Greek Antiquities, noticed, 176a, f. 

busts and coins of the Caesars, 55a, /. ‘ 

Butler’s Trapanesc Origin of the Odyssey, noticed, 
254a, ff 

Byzantine Empire, the, by Oman, noticed, 136a, 0. 


C. 
ein Latin, 5a, /. 
Caesar, busts of the dictator, 55a, 7., 108a, b, 1860. 
Cagnat’s Military Occupation of, Africa wnder the 
Emperors, noticed, 65a, /. 
Lambese, noticed, 327a, b. 
Callimachus, newly discovered fragment of, 429a, /. 
Campbell (Lewis), notice of Pater’s Plato and 
Platonism, 263a, 7. 
obituary notice of Prof. Jowett, 473a, /. 
Prof. Lushington, 425a, /. 
canubae = trade-settlements, 2760, 7. 
Capps (Edward),. notice of Diihn’s Scenic Anti- 
quities, 282a, f. 
Carthage, excavations on the site of, 3820. 
the harbours of, 374a, /. 
Castelforte, baths at, 230b. 
Catullus, Grant Allen on the détis, noticed, 44a, /. 
note on, 100a. 
censorial power of the emperors, 49a. 
challenge to torture slaves in Attic law, la, /. 
Chalons, battle of, 274a. 
Chapman’s translation of the Z/iad, noticed, 2790. 
Chaucer’s translation of Boethius, 58 6. 
Chinnock (E. J.), Lexicographical notes, 205a, /. 
the burial-place of Achilles, 245a, /. 
Chiusi, antiquarian discoveries at, 2290. 
Christ, date of the nativity, 309a, /. 
Christian Church, Moeller’s History of the, noticed, 
3660, 0. 
Christian persecutions, 3260, /. 
chronology of the Elean War, 156a, /. 
Chrysostom and his Times, by Puech, noticed, 2694, b. 
Church (A. J.), Stories from the Greek Comedians, 
noticed, 181a, b. 
Church and the Roman Empire, by Ramsay, noticed, 
3264, f. 
Cicero and Petrarch, 172a, b. 
as a politician, 2180. 
banishment of, 347a, /. 
his vacillation intellectual, not moral, 218. 
Johnston’s Selections, noticed, 4716, f. 
Lehmann’s ed. of the Letters, noticed, 46a, f. 
Life and Character of, by Aly, noticed, 217a, f. 
Martha’s ed. of the Brutus, noticed, 271a, /. 
Schulthess on the Pro Rabirio, noticed, 168a, f. 
Stock’s ed. of the Pro Sexto Roscio, noticed, 
1284, f. 
the De Gloria of, 173b, /. 
Wilkins’ ed. of the De Oratore, noticed, 125a, /. 
City-state of the Grecks and Romans, by Fowler, — 
noticed, 325a, f. * 
Clarke (Henry), notice of Von Scala on Isocrates, 
208a, f. 
Classen’s Thucydides, ed. by Steup, noticed, 255a, /. 
Claudian, no authority for chronology, 2730. 
Cleomedes, Ziegler’s ed. of, noticed, 165z, /f. 
Cleon’s speeches, 257a. 
Clodius and Cicero, 348a, 0. 
and the Lew Aelia Fufia, 158a, /. 
Codex Bezae, stages of development, 238a, 0. 
coercion in Roman religion, 19380. 
coining and re-coining in Greek states, 438. 
coins, Greek archaic, 79f. 
Collignon on Petronius, noticed, 222d, /. 
Cologne, antiquarian discoveries at, 3800. 
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colossi of Monte Cavallo in the Middle Ages, 
1862, b. 

Comparative Philology, see under Philology below. 

Composition, Greek— 

Jowett, ‘She dwelt 
ways,’ 476. 
Lushington, Silent Voices, 428. 
Richards, Northern Farmer, 472. 
Tyrrell, ‘Scots wha hae,’ 279. 
Toper’s Apology, 368. 
Composition, Latin— 
Tyrrell, Oenone, 45. 

Conington and Nettleship’s ed. of Persius, noticed, 
364a, f. 

Constantinides’ Jntroduction to Modern Greek, noticed, 
279a, b. 

conventus vicant, 2770. 

Conway (R. S.), notice of three books on Italic 
phonology, 463, /. 

Coptic manuscripts, ed. by Crum, noticed, 185a. 

Corinth, excavations at, 84a. 

Corinthians, Second Epistle to, ed. by Lias, noticed, 
214a, b. 

Corneto, antiquarian discoveries at, 83), /., 229d, 
38la. 

Correspondence: J. J. Lias in answer to Mr. 
Robertson’s criticism, together with Mr. Robert- 
son’s reply, 330a, b. Cf. 214a, 0. 

Cothon at Carthage, 374. 

Couvreur’s ed. of the Phaedo, noticed, 366a, /. 

Cramer's Early editions of Manilius, noticed, 279%. 

Crawley (A. E.), Achilles at Scyros, 243a, f. Cf. 
2920, f. 

Credner and the Codex Bezac, 2374, f. 

Critical notes on the Repwhlic of Plato, 
251a, f., 349a, f. 

crossing knives &c., a bad omen, 391a, 0. 

Crum’s Coptic Manuscripts, noticed, 185a. 

Crusius’ ed. of Herodas, noticed, 316a, /. 

Cruttwell’s Literary History of Early Christianity, 
noticed, 422a, b. 

Curtius and the chronology of the Elean Wars, 
1570. 

cutting of hair or nails forbidden on sacred days, 
390a, b. 

Cyprian in Greece, 248, 0. 


among the untrodden 


14a, f., 


D. 


Dactylo-Epitritic rhythm, 23a, /. 

Dihn’s Scenic Antiquities, noticed, 282a, f. 

Dakyns (H. G.), notice of Joel and Richter’s 
studies on the Socrates of Xenophon, 258a, /. 

Danaein Christian Legends, by Wirth, noticed, 
67a, f. 


Darbishire (H. D.), the Gdéttingen school of 


comparative philology, 337a, /. 
obituary notice of, 3725, f. 
date of the Nativity, 309a, f. 
of the Elean War, 156a, /. 
dative iota, elision in Attic tragedy, 17a, /. 
De Sapa Petrarch and the Humanists, noticed, 
TPL, fa 
De Vries, Ethopoiia in Lysias, noticed, 640, b. 
Delos, excavations in, 1420. 
Delphi, antiquarian discoveries at, 283), 382a, 479). 
<2 se maii Sandys’ ed. of the Leptines, noticed, 
ll5a, f. 
his use of hiatus and short syllables, 116, /. 
dictatorship at Rome, 286a. 
Diehl’s Excursions in Greece, noticed, 184a, /. 
digamma vocalized between vowels, 2910. 
Dio Cassius and Thucydides, 2850. 
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Diodotus and Cleon, 257, b. 

Diogenes and Delphi, 437a, /. 

disguises adopted to save children from evil spirits, 
248a, f., 292a, f. 

dithyrambie music, 
295d. 

Docetism of the author of the Hvangelivm Petri, 
40b, 4600. 

Dorie dialects, 58a, /. 

Dosson’s ed. of Caesar’s Gallic War, noticed, 740. 

Dowdall’s ed. of the Metamorphoses, noticed, 324a, b. 

dual number, statistics of its use by Aristotle and 
later writers, 3670. 

Dunn (G.), Dactylo-Epitritic rhythm, 230, /. 

the Galliambic metre, 146a, /. 

Diinzelmann’s Roman Loads in North Germany, 

noticed, 4240. 


supersedes classical music, 


E. 


Earle (M. L.), emendations in Lysias, 19a, /. 
note on matua, miua, 20a, dD. 
cadevew, 2480, b. 
notes on Euripides, 1500, /., 312a, b, 344a, /. 
Sophocles, Trachiniae, 449a, f. 
Early Christian Literature, by Harnack, noticed, 
62a, f. 
eclipse of the sun, note on the miracle in Luke xxiii., 
4434, f, 
Edict of Leo the Philosopher, ed. by Nicole, noticed, 
270a, f. 
education at Sparta, 4400, /. 
Egypt, taxation in, under the empire, 1100. 
or Phoenicia at Mykenae &c., 78a, 0. 
Elean War, chronology of, 156a, /. 
elision of dative iota in Attic tragedy, 17a, /. 
Ellis (Robinson), collation of Madrid MS. of 
Manilius with Jacob’s text,310a,/.,356a, 7. ,406a,/. 
note on Choephori, 103a, 0. 
notice of De Nolhac’s Petrarch and the Human- 
ists, 171a, f. 
the pseudo-Ciceronian Consolatio, 1974, /. 
emendations :— 
Aeschylus, 184, 6, 194, 103a, b, 340a, /. 
Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 190. 
[Aristotle], 33a, /. 
Euripides, 19a, b, 198a, b, 249a, f., 312q, b, 
344a, f. 
Herodas, 313a, 7., 404a, 0. 
Herodotus, 198a. 
Horace, 100a, 7. 
Juvenal, 400a, /. 
Lucian, 198d, 7. 
Lysias, 19a, /. 
Martial, 1010, 7. 
Ovid, Heroides, 101a, /. 
Plato, Republic, 14a, f., 2510, f., 3490, f. 
Propertius, 22a, f., 153a, b. 
Sophocles, 19a, 6, 199a, b, 343a, b, 449c, fs 
Statius, 2030, 7., 302a, /. 
Tacitus, De Oratoribus, 201a, b. 
Thucydides, 19), 1520, f. 
Enchiridium Dictionis Epicae, by Van Leeuwen, 
noticed, 359a, /. 
England (E. B.), notice of Wecklein’s Prometheus, 
360a, f. 
Ephesus and the worship of Artemis in 161 A.D., 
78a, f. 
privileges conferred on the city by Marcus 
Antonius, 477a, 0. 
ephors at Sparta, 4400. 
Epicurus and Erotion, 303a, /. 
Epidaurian cures by Asclepius, 1854, /. 
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Epidaurus, excavations at, 85a, 1420. 

Epitritic rhythm, 24/. 

Erasmus and Petrarch, 171a. 

Ethopotia in Lysias, by De Vries, noticed, 64a, b. 

Eucharist, its celebration in the early Church, 63a, /. 

Euripides, Keene’s ed. of the lectra, noticed, 
168a, f. 

notes on, 19a, b, 15la, f., 249a, f., 312a, f., 

ddda, f. 

Euthalian lections in the Codex Bezae, 2410. 

excavations in Greece in the last twenty years, 
378a. 

Excursions in Greece to Recently Explored Sites, by 
Diehl, noticed, 184a, /. 


F. 


Fausset (W.Y.), notice of Aly’s Life and Character 
of Cicero, 217a, f. 
Schulthess on Cicero’s Pro Rabirio, 168a, /., 
Stock’s ed. of the Pro Sexto Roscio 128a, f. 
Fay (Edwin W..), notice of Boisacq and Képpner 
on the Dorie dialects, 58a, /. 
Fick’s Dictionary of Etymology, noticed, 3374, /. 
Fischer’s ed. of Hanno’s Periplus, noticed, 326a, b. 
Fishes of Greece, A Catalogue of, by Hoffmann, 
noticed, 227a, b. 
Flamen dialis, strange history of a, 1938a, /. 
flamens regarded as sons of the king, 1950. 
Folk-lore in Hesiod’s Works and Days, 389a, /f., 
452a, f. 
pee (T.), obituary notice of Prof. Nettleship, 
3700, 7. 
Fowler (W. W.), busts of Julius Caesar, 108qa, 0. 
notice of Holland’s translation of Plutarch, 
322a, f. 
strange history of a Flamen Dialis, 193a, /. 
Fowler (W. W.), Lhe City-state of the Greeks and 
Romans, noticed, 325a, f. 
Frazer (J. G.), the youth of Achilles, 2920, /. 
Fregosi, sepulchres discovered at, 3800, /. 
Furneaux (H.), notice of a new ed. of Nipperdey’s 
Tacitus, 744. 
Furneaux’s ed. of the Annals of Tacitus, two notices 
of, 48a, f. 
future signification of Greek subjunctives in a, 
290a, 0. 


G. 


gables, superstitions connected with, 452a, 0. 
Galen, Kalbfleisch’s ed., noticed, 267, b. 
Galliambic metre, 44a. f., 145a, f., 280a, f., 354a, /. 
an imitation of, 45a, b. 
Gardner (Ernest), the 
140a, f. 
Gardner (Percy), Diogenes and Delphi, 437a, /. 
Gardner (Percy), New Chapters in Greck History, 
noticed, 378a, 7. 
Geficken’s Timaios, noticed, 2131, f. 
Gemoll’s Realien of Horace, noticed, 278a, f. 
Germaniac not regular provinces, 49). 
Germany, antiquarian discoveries in, 283), 3800, 
479. 
Roman roads in, 424d. 
ere in Ancient Literature, by Riese, noticed, 
70a, f. 
Gilbert’s Greek Antiquities, noticed, 4240. 
Ep aies (T. R.), notice of Gilbert’s Greek Antiquities, 
Godley (A. D.), notice of Furneaux’s ed. of the 
Annals, 526, f. 


Archermus inscription, 
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Godley (A. D.), con/inwed— 
Goumy’s Les Latins, 226a, b. 
Quill’s translation of Tacitus, 167a, 7. 
Goodell (T. D.), notice of Stock’s ed. of the Crito, 
228a, b. 
Goodwin (W. W.), notice of Jowett’s Dialogues of 
Plato, 161a, f. 
Gorgias, the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, 34a, f. 
Gospel of Peter, 40a, /., 4580, /. 
whether the author was acquainted with our 
Gospels, 400, f., 4600, /. 
whether used by Justin Martyr, 246a, /. 
Gottingen school of comparative philology, 337a, /. 
Goumy’s Les Latins, noticed, 226a, b. 
Grammar, An Elementary Latin, by Roby and 
Wilkins, noticed, 3270, /. 

ITistorical Greek, by Miiller, noticed 175a, /. 
Indo-Germanic, by Brugmann, noticed, 418/. 
grammatical teaching, rudiments of, in the Poetics, 

396a, f. 
Grant Allen on the Aé/tis, noticed, 44a, /. 
graves, superstitions connected with, 3920, /., 453a,b. 
Greece, antiquarian discoveries in, 840, f., 1420, f., 
2310, 283), 382a, 479b. 
Greek alphabet, its origin and history, 414a, /. 
and Roman oratory, 126a. 
antiquities in Russia, notice of works on, 182a, /. 
aorist in s, notes on, 289a, f. 
classical music, its decay, 295d, /. 
coins in the British Museum, 3310. 
coin-types, their origin and meaning, 790, f. 
hagiological manuscripts, 178a. 
Language, Johannson’s Contributions to Study 
of, noticed, 421, 
novels, 225. 
poetical romances of the tenth century, 176a, b. 
Antiquities, by Busolt, noticed, 176a, /. 
Handbook of, by Gilbert, noticed, 4240. | 
Dual, Disappearance and Revival of, by Schmidt, 
noticed, 3670. 
Epigraphy, by Larfield, noticed, 412a, /. 
Grammar, A Historical, by Miller, noticed, 








Wb, ihe 
Greenidge (A. H.), repeal of the Lex Aclia Fufia, 
158a, f. 
the Lea Sempronia and Cicero’s banishment, 
347a, f. 


the permanence of infumia, 30a, b. 
cuilds of Byzantium, 270d, 6. 
Gulick (C. B.), notice of Christ’s Memorial Volume, 
285a, f. 
Gwatkin (H. M.), notice of Crutwell’s Literary 
History of Early Christianity, 422a, b. 
Moeller’s History of the Christian Church, 
306a, b. 
Oman’s Byzantine Enupire, 1364, b. 


als 


Hadrian and the Christians, 327a, 6. 
Hall (F. W.), note on avAa, 245a, b. 
Handbook of Classical Antiquities, 
noticed, 275«, /f. 
Hanno’s Periplus, Fischer's ed., noticed, 326a, b. 
Hardie (W. R.), notes on the Galliambic metre, 
280a, f. 
notice of Helm on Statius, 220a, /f. 
Hardy (E. G.), note on Juvenal, 23a, b. 
notice of Furneaux’s ed. of the Annals, 48a, f. 
Miiller’s Classical Antiquities, 275a, f. 
Schulten’s Provincial Conventus, 276a, f. 
Harnack’s TYexte u. Untersuchungen vii. 2, noticed, 
62a, f. 


by Miller, 


INDEX. 


Harris (J. Rendel), Credner and the Codex Bezae, 
237a, f. 
Harrison (Jane E.), notice of Diehl’s Lxcwrsions 
in Greece, 184a, f. 
primitive Hera-worship, illustratrated from the 
excavations at Argos, 74a, f. 
Haverfield (F.), discoveries of Roman remains in 
Britain, 430d, f. 
note on Nasidienus, 359a, b. 
notice of Bellanger’s translation of Caesar, 740. 
Cagnat’s Military Occupation of Africa, 
65a, f. 
Dosson’s ed. of Caesar’s Gallic War, 740. 
Diinzelmann’s Roman Roads in North Ger- 
many, 424@. 
Riese’s Germany in Ancient Literatwre, 
170a, f. 
Obituary notice of Prof. Nettleship, 369a, /. 
Haverfield (F.), Roman Inscriptions in Britain, 
noticed, 228a, /. 
Hayley (H. W.), notice of Hoffman and Jordan’s 
Fishes of Greece, 227a, b. 
Murray’s Parody in Aristophanes, 33a, b. 
Headlam (Arthur C.), notice of two treatises by 
Harnack, 62a, /. 
the Akhmim fragments, 458a, /. 
Headlam (J. W.), notice of Busolt’s Greek Anti- 
quities, 176a, f. 
Fowler’s City-state, 325a, f. 
Slave torture in Attic law, la, /. 
Headlam (Walter), notes on Herodas, 3130, /., 
404a, b. 
Heidenburg, excavations at, 479a. 
Helm on Statius, noticed, 220a, f. 
Hera, primitive worship of, 74a, f- 
Heracles and Hera, 75a, b. 
Heraeum at Argos, 74a, /. : 
Hermas and the four Gospels, 200a, /. 
Herodas, date of, 317. 
date of the papyrus, 317a, b. 
editions of the papyrus, 314a, /. 
how the name should be spelt, 317a. 
notes on, 203a, 313a, f., 404a, b. 
Hesiod, Folk-lore in the Works and Days, 389a, /. 
hexameter, structure of the Virgilian, 219a, f. 
hiatus and short syllables in Demesthenes, 116q, /. 
Hissarlik, excavations at, 3820. 
History of the Christian Church, by Moeller, noticed, 
366a, b. 
Hodgkin’s Italy and her invaders, noticed, 2738a, f. 
Hoffman and Jordan’s Catalogue of the Fishes of 
Greece, noticed, 227a, b. 
Hoffman’s Letters of Cicero, ed. 
noticed, 46a, /. 
Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s Roman Questions, 
noticed, 322a, /. 
Homer and the Epic, by Lang, noticed, 318a, /. 
Homer, Brandreth’s work on, 107a, f. 
Chapman’s translation of the Iliad, noticed, 
279d. 
Leeuwen and Costa’s ed. of the Odyssey, noticed, 
31a, f. 
Iliad, unity of plot, 3200, f. 
interpolation of Jliad, x. 355a, b. 
and the Epic, by Lang, 318, a, f. 
: the grand style, 3200. 
Homeric problem, 318/. 
Horace, notes on 7a, b, 100a, f. 
Housman (A. E.), note on Sophocles, 449a, 0. 
Howarth (H. H.), Egypt or Phoenicia at Mykenae, 
78a, b. 
Hude (C), ed. of the ’A@nvaiwy modrreia, noticed, 
2130. 
Humanists, de Nolhae on the, 171a. 


by Lehmann, 
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Hutton (C. A.), Inscriptions on pottery from Nau- 
cratis, 820, 7. 


J. 


James (M. R), ed. of the Testament of Abraham, 
noticed, 179a, /. 
Jevons (F. B.), notes, 203¢. 
Jevons (F. B.), ed. of Holland’s translation of 
Plutarch, noticed, 322a, /. 
Illyricum and Dalmatia, 490. 
imagination and perception, discussed in pseudo- 
Aristotelian De Gorgia, 34), f. 
Imhoof-Blumer’s Portraits on Roman Coins, noticed, 
2326. 
Indian influences in the Irene legend, 69a. 
Indo-European peoples, classification of, 338a, 
Indo-Germanie Grammar, by Brugmann, noticed, 
418f. 
infamia, the permanence of, 30a, 4. 
Inge (W. R.), the Prospective Subjunctive, 148q, /. 
initiation ceremonies among savages, 245a, /. 
Inscriptions on pottery from Naucratis, 820, /. 
Introduction to Modern Greek, by Constantinides, 
noticed, 279a, D. 
Joel’s Der echte w. 
noticed, 258a, f. 
Johansson’s Study of Greek Language, noticed, 
427d, f. 
Johnston (C. F, H.), ed. of Basil On the Holy Spirit, 
noticed, 267, 7. 
Johnston (H. W.), Selected Orations and Letters of 
Cicero, noticed, 4710, f. 
Jones, (H. Stuart), notice of Collignon on Petron- 
ius, 222a, f. 
Thomas’ Essays on Petronius, 48a, f. 
Westphal’s Aristoxenus, 454a, f. 
Jones (J. C.), the sound of ¢, v, s, in Latin, 5a, /- 
Jowett, obituary notice of, 473a, f. 
Dialogues of Plato, third ed., noticed, 161a, /. 
Irenaeus and the celebration of the Eucharist, 
64a, b. 
Trene legend, how far historical, 690, /. 
Tsocrates, by Von Scala, noticed, 208a, f. 
Isocrates, his infiuence on later historians, 2080. 
Italic phonology, 463a, /. 
Italy and her Invaders, 
2734a, f. 
Italy, antiquarian discoveries in, 
229b, 283b, 3800, f., 4790. 
Judaeo-Christian origin of the Codex Bezae, discussed, 
238a, f. ; 
Jude and the Asswimption of Moses, 1790. 
Julius Caesar, busts of, 55a, f., 108a, b, 1860. 
jus cxulandi, 51a. 
jus proconsulis under the empire, 500. 
justice, corrective, in voluntary transactions, 12d. 
justice in exchange, 120, 251a, >. 
Justin Martyr and the celebration of the Eucharist, 
63a, f. 
and the Hvangeliwm Petri, 246a, f. 
Juvenal, notes on, 23a, b, 400a, f. 


der Xenophontische Sokrates, 


by Hodgkin, noticed, 


3b, fry 141d, des 


K, 


Kalbfleisch’s ed. of Galen, noticed, 267a, b. 

Keene (C. H.), notes on Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon 
71a, f., 328, f. 

Keene’s ed. of the Electra of Euripides, noticed, 
1634, f. 

Kellogg (Martin), notice of Wilkins’ ed. of the 
De Oratore, 125a, f. 
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Kenyon (F. G.), a rescript of Marcus Antonius, 
476a, f. 
notice of Nicole’s Edict of Leo the Philosopher, 
270a, /. 
recent Greek literary discoveries, 429«, /. 
the Berlin papyri, 108a, /. 
Kenyon (F. G.), ed. of the Herodas papyrus, noticed, 
34a, 7. 
Kondakof and Reinach’s Antiquities of Southern 
Russia, noticed, 182a, 7. 
KOppner on the dialects of Megara and her colonies, 
noticed, 58a, /. 
Krumbacher’s Legends relating to S. Theodosius, 
noticed, 177a, f. 


L. 


Lambese, by R. Cagnat, noticed, 827a, db. 
Lanchester, inscribed altar at, 431a. 
land-tenure at Sparta, 439), 7. 

Lang (Andrew), Iolk-lore in Hesiod, 453, b. 
the interpolation of liad x., 355a, b. 
the youth of Achilles, 292a, /. 

Lang (Andrew), Homer and the Epie, 

318a, f. 

Larfield’s Greek Epigraphy, noticed, 412a, f. 

Latin ¢, v, s, sound of, 5a, f. 
poems of the Middle Ages, 470a, /. 
Vulgate, Wordsworth’s ed. noticed, 216a, f. 

Latin Prose Composition, by G. G. Ramsay, noticed, 

367a. 

law-courts, method of selecting juror-panels at 

Athens, 154a, 7., 196a, 7. 
Leeper (Alexander), notes on Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon, 71a, 7. 
Leeuwen, ed. of the Wasps, noticed, 412a, b. 
and Costa’s Odyssey, noticed, 31a, /. 
Enchividium Dictionis Epicae, noticed, 359a, Ve 
Legends relating to S. Theodosius, by Krumbacher, 
noticed, 177a, f. 

legions, oriental under the empire, 510, /. 

Lehmann’s ed. of Hotfmann’s Letters of Cicero, 
noticed, 46a, 7. 

Leo the Philosopher, An Edict of, by Nicole, noticed, 
270a, f. 

Les Latins, by Goumy, noticed, 226a, b. 

Levi’s ed. of Lucian’s Peregrinus, noticed, 39a, /. 

Lex Aelia Fujia, repeal of, 158a, f. 

Sempronia and the banishment of Cicero, 

347, f. 

Lexicographical notes, 204a, f. See under ‘ Liddell.’ 

Lias (J. J.), areply to Mr. Robertson’s criticism, 
3300, b, ef. 214a, b. 

_Lias (J. J.), ed. of the Second Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, noticed, 214a,. b. 

Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, notes ony lane 
204a, f. 

Lincoln, antiquarian discoveries at, 830. 

Lindsay (W. M.), on two Pelignian inscriptions, 
103a, 7. 

Literary History of Early Christianity, by Cruttwell, 
noticed, 422a, b. 

Livia, portraits of, 56a. 

Livy, Book vi., Stephenson’s ed., noticed, 272a, f. 
note on, 193a, /. 

Livy’s description of the battle of Lake Trasimene, 

301a, f. 
Lodge (Gonzalez), notice of Morris’ ed. of the 
Pseudolus, 42a, f. 
Slaughter’s Substantives of Terence, 227a, f. 

Lucan and Petronius, 223a, b. ° 

Lucian, Levi's ed. of the Peregrinus, noticed, 39a, /. 

Lucilius, how far imitated by Persius, 365a, b. 


noticed, 
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Lupton (J. H.), Latin poems of the Middle Ages, 
470a, f. 
Lushington, obituary notice of, 425a, /. 
Lysias, emendations in, 19a, /. 
prepositions in, 394a, /. 


M. 


Manilius, collation of the Madrid MS. with text of 
Jacob, 3100, f., 356a, f., 406a,/. 
Cramer’s Karly Editions of, noticed, 279d. 
manuscripts :— 
Aristotle, the ’A@nvalwy moAirela, 213). 
the Politics, 304a, /. 
Codex Bezae, 238a, /. 
Evangelium Petri, 40a, f., 458a, /. 
Herodas, 314a, b. 
Manilius, collated, 310a, f., 356a, 7., 406c, /. 
Plato, the Protagoras (the Bodleian), 444a, /. 
Pliny’s Natural History, 4510, 7. 
Testament of Abraham, 179a, f. 
The Berlin Papyri, 108a, /. 
Theories of transmission of, 318a, d. 
Thucydides, 152a, b. 
Marchant (E. C.), note on the text of Thucydides 
vii., 152a, f. 
notice of Levi’s ed. of Lucian’s Peregrinus, 
39a, f. 
Steup and Classen’s Thucydides, 255a, /. 
Tucker's ed. of Thucydides, 453 /. 
Maritime Alps, province of, 52d. 
Martha’s ed. of the Brutus noticed, 271a, f. 
Martial, notes on, 1018, f., 2030. 
Mayor (John E. B.), note on dpaordywy, 313). 
Auses, 230. 
Mayor (J. B.), notice of Sandys’ ed. of the 
Leptines, 115a, f.. 
Schmidt’s History of the Greek Dual, 367). 
Ziegler’s ed. of Cleomedes, 165a, /. 
obituary notice of Prof. Hort, 87a, /. 
Mayor (R. J. G.), notice of Alleroft’s Tutorial 
History of Rome, 471a, b. 
Mediaeval Latin poems, 470a, f. 
Melancholic temperament, 13a, /. 
Merry (W. W.), notice of Church’s Stories from the 
Greek Comedians, 181a, b. 
Papadimitracopoulos on Aristophanes, 32a, /. 
recent editions of the Wasps, 410a, f. 
Metallic Currency, by Ridgeway, a discussion on, 
79d, f. 
Methodius, bishop of Olympos, 311a, /. 
metrical shortening in Plautus, 133a, /. 
Milne (J. G.), English MSS. of Pliny’s Natural 
History, 451a, f. 
Mirmont’s ed. of Ausonius noticed, 456a, f. 
modal s in Greek and Latin, 2890, f. 
Moeller’s History of the Christian Church, noticed, ~ 
366a, b 
Montenegro, antiquarian discoveries in, 479a. 
Monthly Record, 830, f., 1410, f., 229a, f., 2830, f., 
3800, f., 479a, b. 
Morris (E. P.), notice of Johnston’s Selections from 
Cicero, 4710, f. 
Morris’ ed. of the Psewdolus of Plautus, noticed, 
42a, 7. 
Mosel, Ausonius’ description of the, 457a, /. 
Miller’s Handbook of Classical Antiquities, noticed, 
275a, f. 
Historical Grammar of the Greek Language, 
noticed, 175a, f. 
Mulvany, (C. M.), remarks on the Poetics of Aris- 
totle, 396a, 7. 
music, ancient Greek, 295a, /. 


' 


INDEX. 


Mustard’s Etymologies of Servius, noticed, 181d. 
Mykenae, tombs at, 23la, 379a, b. 
Mytilenaean envoys at Olympia, 256a, 0. 


N. 


Naples, antiquarian discoveries at, 84). 

Nasidienus, 359a, b. 

Nativity, date of the, 309a, /. 

Naukratis, inscriptions on pottery from, 82d, /. 

Nauplia, antiquarian discoveries at, 142d. 

Negropont, discoveries at, 2830. 

Neohellenica, Constantinides’ Introduction to Modern 
Greek, noticed, 279«, b. 

Nettleship (H.), ed. of Conington’s Persius, noticed, 
364a, f. 

obituary notice of, 369a, /. 

New Chapters in Greek History, by Perey Gardner, 
noticed, 378a, /. 

Newman (W. L.), notice of Susemihl on Aristotle’s 
Politics, 304a, 7. 

Nicole’s Edict of Leo the Philosopher, noticed, 270a, f. 

Nipperdey’s Tacitus, a new ed., noticed, 74a. 

Nixon (J. E.), notice of Ramsay’s Latin Prose 
Composition, 367a. 

Norris (E. G.), notice of Cagnat’s Lambese, 327a, b. 

Northern Farmer (New Style), translated into Greek 
verse, 472a, f. 

Novilara, necropolis at, 83), 230a. 

numero, 21b, f. 


0, 


Obituary notice of H. D. Darbishire, 3720, /. 
Prof. Hort, 87a, 7. : 
Prof. Jowett, 473a, /. 
Prof. Lushington, 425a, 7. 
Prof. Nettleship, 369a, /. 
obnuntiatio, 159a. 
Oehler’s views on the harbours of Carthage criticised, 
374a, f. 
Oman’s Byzantine Empire, noticed, 136a, b. 
Oratio obliqua, virtual, 10a. 
Orchestra aud the Stage, a paper by Prof. Curtius, 
noticed, 1864, f. 
Orestes and Electra in the Choephori, 
363a, b. 
Ostia, inscription at, 84a, 0. 
Ovid, Dowdall’s ed. of the Metamorphoses, 324a, b. 
notes on, 101, f. 
Owen (S. G.), notes on Juvenal, 400a, /. 
notice of Dowdall’s ed. of the Metamorphoses, 
324a, b. 
Ronstrém’s Virgilian Hexameter, 219a, f. 


1148, f, 


Es 


Page (T. E.), notice of translations of the Aeneid, 
415a, f. 
Palmer (Arthur), note on Cicero, 312a, 0. 
Persius, 449a, b. 
notes on Catullus, Horace, Ovid and Martial, 
100a, f. 
Papadimitracopoulos, Aristophanes and the Eras- 
mians, noticed, 32a, f. 
Parody and Paratragoedia in Aristophanes, by 
Murray, noticed, 33a, >. 
Pater’s Plato and Platonism, noticed, 263a, 7. 
Paton (James M.), note on the colossi of Monte 
Cavallo, 186a, b. 
Paton (W, R.), note on the Agamemnon, 150a, b. 
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Paul’s journeys in Asia, 326d. 
“thorn in the flesh,” 214a. 
Pearson (A. C.), notes on Sophocles, 343a, 7 
Piraeus, antiquarian discoveries at, 85a. 
Pelignian inscriptions in Saturnian metre, 103a, /. 
perception, Gorgias on, 340, /. 
periacti in classical times, 2825. 
Perrot and Chipiez's History of Ancient Art, noticed, 
478a, b. 
Persius, Conington and Nettleship’s ed., noticed, 
364a, f. 
Peter, the Apocalypse of, 462b, f. 
its connexion with the Asswmption of Moses, 
1798, f. 
the Gospel of, 40a, f., 246a, 7., 458a, /. 
Peterson (W.), emendations on Tacitus de Ora- 
toribus, 201a, b. 
reply to Mr. Post’s criticisms, 136q, /. 
Peterson’s indebtedness to Frieze, 27a, f., ef. 
136a, /. 
Petrarch and the Humanists, by de Nolhac, noticed, 
Vila, 7: 
Petronius, connexion of the de Bello Civili with the 
Pharsalia, 223a, 0b. 
essays on, by Thomas, noticed, 48a, b. 
his writings discussed, 222a, /. 
reminiscences of earlier authors, 224a, b. 
Phaedo taken prisoner in the Elean War, 1570. 
Philology, Comparative, 5a, f., 104a, /., 421a, /., 
4630, /. 
Phoenician origin of Mykenean art, 78a, b. 
of the Greek alphabet, 414a, b. 
Pindar, analysis of the Epitritic odes, 260, /. 
lines from the odes musically treated, 296/. 
note on, 346a, f. 
Sicilian Odes of, by Bohmer, noticed, 206a, 7. 
Piraeum and Spiraeum, 17a, 0. 
Pisistratus and Homer, 3190. 
Pistis-Sophia (Gnostic tract), 62a, b. 
Planta’s Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian dialects 
noticed, 465a, /. 
Plataea, the escape from, 256d. 
Plato and Aristotle, notes on, lla, /. 
Couvreur’s ed. of the Phaedo noticed, 366a, /. 
critical notes on the Lepublic, 14a, 7., 251a, 7, 
349a, f. 
genuineness of the Crito, 285a. 
his admiration for the Spartan constitution, 
266a, 4410, f. 
his mysticism, 265d. 
his theory of beauty, 2650. 
Jowett’s Dialogues of, noticed, 161a, 7. 
Stock’s ed. of the Crito, noticed, 228a, +. 
Plato and Platonism, by Pater, noticed, 263«, /. 
Platt (Arthur), Brandreth’s work on Homer, 
107a, f. 
notice of Butler's 
Odyssey, 2540, jf. 
Lang’s Homer and the Epic, 318a, /. 
Leeuwen and Costa’s Odyssey, 31a, /. 
Leeuwen’s Enchiridiwm, 359a, /. 
Plautine versification, 132a, /. 
Plautus, Morris’ ed of the Pseudolus noticed, 42a, /. 
note on, 210, 7. 
Pliny as an art critic, 285b. 
English MSS. of the Natural History, 451a, /. 
Plummer (A.), notice of James’ ed. of the Testa- 
ment of Abraham, 179a, Ks 
Stewart’s essay on Boethius, 57a. 
Plutarch and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 2855 
Holland’s translation of the Roman Questions, 
noticed, 322a, f. 
Polybius’ description of the battle of Lake Trasi- 
mene, 301a, /. 


Trapanese Origin of the 
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Pompeii, antiquarian discoveries at, 84), 281), 3810. 

Portraits on Roman coins, by Imhoof-Blumer, noticed, 
2326. 

Post (Edwin), Principal Peterson’s indebtedness to 
Prof. Frieze, 27a, 7. See also 186a, 7, for Princi- 
pal Peterson's reply. 

Poste (E.), juror-panels at Athens, 154a, 7, 196a, /. 

Poste (E.), translation of the *A@nvalwy modcrela, 
noticed, 209a. 

Postgate (J. P.), notice of Schanz’s Roman Litera- 
ture, 169a, f. 

Powell (F. York), notice of Haverfield’s Roman 
inscriptions in Britain, 228a, /. 

praevaricatio and infamia, 30d, 

prepositions, use in Lysias, 394a, 7. 

Prickard (A. O.), note on the 47s Poctica, 403a, /. 

proconsulare imperiwm, 49a, b. 

procuratores in the provinces, 51a, 52h. 

pronunciation of ancient Greek, 32a, /. 

Propertius, Schanz on, 169«, b. 

notes on, 22, 153a, dD. 

Prospective Subjunctive, 7a, 148, 7., 202a, f. 

Provincial Conventus, by Schulten, noticed, 276a, /. 

pseudo-Aristotelian treatises, Apelt’s ed., 33a, /. 

pseudo-Ciceronian Consolatio, note on, 197a, 7. 

Puech’s Chrysostom and his Times, noticed, 269a, b. 

Purser (L. C.), notice of Lehmann and Hoffman's 
Letters of Cicero, 46a, f. 


Q). 


ae 


Quill’s translation of Tacitus, noticed, 167a, 5. 
(Juintilian, Bk. x., Peterson’s edition, 136/. 


R. 


Raabe’s ed. of the Apology of Aristides, noticed, 
1244, 7. 
Rabe’s ed. of Syrianus on Herimogencs, noticed, 
429a, f. 
Ragusa, antiquarian discoveries at, 2308, f. 
Ramsay (G. G.), Latin Prose Composition, noticed, 
367a. 
Ramsay (W, M.), Artemis at Ephesus, 78), f. 
notice of Perrot and Chipiez’s Ancient Art, 
478a, b. 
notice of Reinach’s Greek Antiquities in Russia, 
182a, f. 
on Methodius, bishop of Olympos, 31la, /. 
Ramsay (W. M.), The Church and the Roman Empire, 
noticed, 326a, /. 
rationalism in ancient philosophy, 260a, 0. 
Ratisbon, antiquarian discoveries at, 3830. 
Kealien of Horace, by Gemoll, noticed, 278a, /. 
tecent editions of the ’A@nvaiwy moAireia, 209a, /. 
recuperatores, 50a. 
Reid (J. S.), notice of Conington and Nettleship’s 
Persius, 364a, f. 
Reinach (Salomon), note on a supposed bust of 
Caesar, 1860. 
Neinach’s Antiquities of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
noticed, 182a, f. 
religion and morality at Rome, 194a, dD. 
Remote Deliberative, 97a, f., 352a, f., 354a, b. 
Resch on the Codex Bezae criticised, 237a, f. 
Rhoades (James), translation of the Aeneid, noticed, 
4l6a, f. 
Rhodian school of oratory, 128a. 
Richards (Herbert), critical notes on Plato’s 
Republic, 14a, f., 251a, f., 349a, f. 
note on Aristotle’s justice in exchange, 251a, b. 


Richards (Herbert), con/inwcd— 
notice of recent edd. of the ’A@nvaiwy moArrela, 
209a, f. 
Stewart on the Nicomachean Ethies, 120a, f. 
translation of the ‘ Northern Farmer’ into 
Greek verse, 472a, /. 
Varia, 19a, b. 
Richardson (R. B.), notice of Constantinides’ 
Neohellenica, 279a, b. 
tichter (E.), Nenophon-Studien, noticed, 262. 
Richter (P.), Drama of Aeschylus, noticed, 111a, /. 
Rickards (F. T.), note on the ’A@ynralwy moadcrela, 
312b, f. . 
Ridgeway (William), a reply to Mr. Wroth’s 
review, together with Mr, Wroth’s answer, 790, /. 
Niese’s Germany in Ancient Literature, noticed, 
170a, f. 
Roberts (E. S.), notice of Larfield’s Greek Lpi- 
graphy, 412a, f. 
Robertson (A.), notice of Johnston’s ed. of Basil 
On the Holy Spirit, 267a, f. 
Lias’ Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 214a, b, 
3300. 
Schwartz's Athenagoras, 215a, f. 
Wirth’s Danae in Christian Legends, 67a, f. 
Robinson (J. A.), notice of Krumbacher’s Legends 
of S. Theodosius, 177a, 7. 
Raabe’s Apology of Aristides, 124a, f. 
toby and Wilkins’ Elementary Grammar, noticed, 
3274, f. 
Rockwood (F. E.), notice of Gemoll’s Realzen of 
Horace, 278a, f. 
Rolfe (J. C.), notice of Stephenson’s ed. of Livy, 
Book vi., 272a, f. 
Rémaioi, in the time of Chrysostom, 2690. 
toman citizens in the provinces, juristic position of, 
TOS ifs 
music, 300a, 0. 
religion, 322 7f., 194. 
roads in North Germany, 4240. 
Roman Literature, Schanz’s History of, noticed, 
169a, f. 
Metre, Ancient, The Basis of, by Klotz, noticed, 
132a, 7. 
Rome, antiquarian discoveries at, 34a., 141), /., 
230a, b., 2836, 381a, b. 
Nome, Tutorial History of, vy Allcroft and Masom, 
noticed, 471a, b. 
Ronstrom, on the structure of the Virgilian hexameter, 
noticed, 219a, /. 
Russia, Greek antiquities in, 182a, /. 
Rutherford (W. G.), ed. of Herodas, noticed, 
315a, 0. 
Ruvo, painted vases at, 3810, f., 


Ss. 
sin Latin, 60, 7. 
sin Greek aorists, 289a, f. 
Sabinus, governor of Macedonia and Achaia, 51a, b. 
sacrifice at the foundation of a house, 392a, 0. 
Saint Irene, 68a, 0. 
Barbara, legend of, 68a, d. 
sanctio of a Roman law, 347a, b. 
Sandys (J. E.), note on the "A@nvalwy moArrela 
448a, f. 
notice of a French ed, of Ausonius, 456a, f. 
Rabe’s ed. of Syrianus on Hermogenes, 422a, /. 
obituary notice of H. D. Darbishire, 3728, /. 
Sandys (J. E.), ed. of the "A@nvaiwy moArtela, noticed, 
2098, f. 
the Leptines, noticed, 115a, f. 
Saran’s ed. of Westphal’s Aristoxenus, noticed, 
454a, f. 


, 


INDEX. 


Saturnian metre, Pelignian insciiptions in, 103a, /. 

Scenic Antiquities, by Dihn, noticed, 282d, f. 

Schanz’s collation of the Bodleian Plato, 444a, /. 

History of Roman Literature, noticed, 169a, /. 

Schmidt’s History of the Greek Dual, noticed, 3670. 

Schulten on the Provincial Conventus, noticed, 
276a, f. 

Schulthess on Cicero’s Pro Rabirio, noticed, 168a, /. 

Schwartz’s ed. of Athenagoras, noticed, 215a, /. 

“* Scots wha hae,” translated into Greek Verse by R. 
Y. Tyrrell, 279a, /f. 

Seaton (R. C.), note on Virgil, 1990, /f. 

Seelye (W. J.), note on Xenophon, 200, /. 

Sergeaunt’s translation of the Fourth Aeneid, noticed, 
415a, f. 

servare de caelo, 159a, f. 

Servius, Etymologies in, by Mustard, noticed, 181a. 

Sextus Empiricus and the  pseudo-Aristotelian 
treatises, 34a. 7. 

Seymour (T. D.), notice of Verrall’s Choephori, 
361a, 7. 

‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways,’ translated 
into Greek Elegiacs by Prof. Jowett, 476a, 0. 

Shorey (Paul), notice of Kalbfleisch’s Galen, 
2670, f. 

short syllables accumulated in Demosthenes, 1170, /. 

shortened syllables in Plautus, 133, /. 

Sicilian Odes of Pindar, by Bohmer, noticed, 206a, /. 

Sicily, antiquarian discoveries in, 230), 382a. 

Sidgwick (A.), the Remote Deliberative, 97a, /. 


Sigonius and the forged Consolatio of Cicero, 173), - 


197a. 
Sihler (E. G.), Aristotle’s criticisms on the Spartan 
government, 439a, /. 
Silchester, excavations at, 229a, 430), f. 
‘ Silent Voices, the,’ transiated into Greek Elegiacs 
by Prof. Lushington, 4280. 
Skene’s Ante Agamemnona, noticed, 129a, /f. 
also 182d.) 
Slack (S. B.), note on Martial, 203d. 
Slaughter (M. S.), Zhe Substantives of Terence, 
noticed, 227a, f. 
slave torture in Attic law, la, f. 
snake-cures, 185a, f. 
Snow (T. C.), notice of Brugmann’s Indo-Germanic 
Grammar, 418a, /. 
Johansson’s Study of the Greck Language, 
421a, f. 
Skene’s Ante Agamemnona, 129a, /. 
Socrates and Plato contrasted with the sophists, 
163a, b. 
in Aristotle, 2600, 7. 
logic of, 261a. 
rationalism of, 260a. 
Socrates of Xenophon, studies by Joel and Richter, 
noticed, 258a, f. 
Soeratic daimdviov, 2600. 
Solomon (J.), notes on Plato and Aristotle, lla. /. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Klotz on ancient 
Roman metre, 132a, /. 
the Prospective Subjunctive, 7a, f., 202a, f. (ef. 
148a, f.). 
Sophists not corrupters of youth at Athens, 1620, /. 
Sophocles, notes on, 343a, f. 
South Shields, Roman troops at, 229), 431a. 
Spartan government, Aristotle’s criticisms on, 
439a. f. 
spectio of magistrates, 159a, b. ~° 
stage in Greek theatres, 115a, b, 186d, f. 
Statius, Helm’s work on, noticed, 220a, /. 
notes on the Thebaid, 302a, f. 
Stephenson’s ed. of the Sixth Book of Livy, noticed, 
2I20, Je 
Steup and Classen’s Thucydides, noticed, 255a, /. 


(See 
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Stewart (J. A.), note on Aristotle’s view of retri- 
butive justice, 182a, db. 

Plato’s Republic, 359a, b. 

notice of Welldon’s Nicomachcan Ethics, 363a, f. 

Stewart (J. A.), ed. of the Nicomachcan Ethics, 
noticed, 120a, f. (ef. 110, f.). 

Stewart (H. F.), An Essay on Boethius, noticed, 
bia, 7. 

stichometry of the Codex Bezac, 241), f. 

Stock (St. G.), ed. of the Crito, noticed, 228, b. 

the Pro Sexto Roscio, noticed, 128a, f. 

Stories from the Greck Comedians, by Church, noticed, 
18la, f. 
Strassburg, coins, &e., discovered at, 380d. 
Student's Roman Empire, the illustrations in, 
404a, f. 
Summaries of Periodicals : 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der klassischen 
Alterthums- Wissenschaft, 285a, /. 
American Journal of Philology, 189a, 332a, 
482a, b. 
Archiiologisches Jahrbuch, 1420, f., 331¢. 
Athenische Mittheilungen, 85a, }, 231a, }, 
284a, b, 432a, b, 480a, f. 
Bulletin de’ Correspondance Hellénique, 85), 7., 
232a, b, 482a, b. 

Colorado College Studies, 91a. 

"Egnuepls “Apxatordoyinnh, 2840, b, 4310. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 4810, /. 

Hermathena, 481a, 0. 

Jahresberichte des Philog. Vereins zu Berlin, 

91a, f., 191a, b, 233a, 7., 286a, f., 332d, 
f., 3834, f. 
Journal of Philology, 332a, 481a. 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche 
432a, f. 
Philologie und Piidagogik, 92), f., 234a, 0. 
Numismatic Chronicle, 86), 7., 232b, 330a, D., 
3830, 4810. 

Numismatische Zeitschrift, 232b, 4810. 

Revue Archéologique, 187), f., 331a, b. 
Numatismatique, 86), 330), 3820. 

Rivista di Filologia, 2340, /. 

Romische Mittheilungen, 2310, 7., 284a, 4310, /. 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, 190d, /. 
Quartalschrift, 189a, /. 

Studien und Kritiken, 433a, d. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 433. 
Numismatik, 223a, 6, 330a, 3824, /. 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, 4330, /. 

sun-worship in ancient Greece, 77a, 0. 
superstitions recorded in Hesiod, 389a, /. 
with regard to children, 243a, f., 292a, f. 
Susemihl on the MSS. of Aristotle’s Politics, 304a, /. 
Sykes (E. E.), Folk-lore in Hesiod’s Works and 
Days, 389a, f., 452d, b. 
syllables shortened in Plautus, 1330, /. 
synonymous constructions in Euripides and Thuey- 
dides, 1500, 7. 
Syracuse, antiquarian discoveries at, 2300, b, 382, «. 
Syrianus on Hermogenes, notice of Rabe’s ed. 422a, 7. 


Theologie, 


Te: 
tabellac, 29a, f. 
taboos in Hesiod’s Works and Days, 390a, f. 
placed on the flamen dialis, 194a. 
Tacitus, emendations in:the De Oratoribus, 201a, b. 
new ed. of Nipperdey’s, by Andresen, noticed, 
74a. 
two notices of Furneaux’s ed. of the Annals, 
48a, f. 
Quill’s translation noticed, 167a, /. 
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Taylor, (C.), Hermas and the Four Gospels, 
200a, /. 
Justin Martyr and the Zvangelium Petri, 
246a, 7. 
Temporal clauses with the subjunctive, 8a., 148d. 
Terence, Substantives in, by Slaughter, noticed, 
2274, f. 
Testament of Abraham, date of 180«. 
edited by James, 179a, 7. 
Theodosius, Saint, Legends relating to, by Krum- 
bacher, noticed, 177a, 0. 
Thomas’ Essays on Petronius, noticed, 48a, b. 
Thompson (E. S.), the Galliambic metre, 145a, /., 
354a, 7. 
Thueydides, notes on Book viii., 15a, f. 
Steup and Classen’s ed. of Book vii., noticed, 
255a, f. 
text of Book vii., 152a, /. 
Tucker's ed. of Book viii., noticed, 453a, /. 
Tiberius associated in the empire, 490. 
Tilley (Arthur), note on the battle of Lake 
Trasimene, 300a, /. 
notice of Baring-Gould’s Tragedy of the Caesars, 
54a, f. 
the illustrations to the Student’s Roman Empire, 
404, f. 
Timaios Geography of the West, by Geftcken, 
noticed, 218a, /. 
Timocreon, note on, 210. 
‘ Toper’s Apology, The,’ done into Greek by R. Y. 
Tyrrell, 368a, 7. 
Torr (Cecil), on the date of the Nativity, 309, f. 
the harbours of Carthage, 374a, f. 
torture of slaves at Athens by mpéxAnots, la, f. 
Tozer (H. F.), notice of Miiller’s Historical Greek 
Grammar, 175a, f. 
Tragedy of the Caesars, by Baring-Geuld, noticed, 
54a, f. 
Trajan and the Christians, 327a. 
Trapanese Origin of the Odyssey, by Butler, noticed, 
2540, f. 
Traube’s Latin Poetry of the Middle Ages, noticed, 
470a, f. 
tribunes and the power of obnwntiatio, 159a, f. 
Trojan War, its influence on opinion in Greece, 378. 
Troy, the site of, 478a, 6, 4800. 
Tucker (T. G.), Adversaria, 198a, /. 
on the Agamemnon, 340a, f. 
on the Iphigenia in Aulis, 249a, /. 
Tucker’s ed. of Thucydides Book viii., noticed, 
453a, 7. 
Tunis, excavations in, 3825. 
Tyrrel (R. Y.), imitation of a Greek oxdAov (‘The 
Toper’s Apology’), 368a, f. 
note on Timocreon, 210. 
notice of Grant Allen’s Aftis, 44a, f. 
Keene’s ed. of the Electra of Euripides, 
163a, f. 
part of Oenone translated into the Galliambic 
metre, 45a, b. 
‘Scots wha hae,’ translated into Greek verse, 
279a, f. 


V in Latin, 6a, b. 

Varia, 19a, b, 203a. 
Vernaculae legiones, 52a. 
Verona, inscriptions at, 381c. 


Verrall (A. W.), ed. of Choephori, noticed, 361a, f. 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of Richter’s Drama of 
Aeschylus, 111a, f. 
Vetulonia, jewellery discovered at, 2830. 
Vince (J. H.), note on ¢abellae, 29a, f. 
Virgil, alliteration in, 285d. 
and Petrarch, 1710, 7. 
Eclogue iv., 1994, f. 
structure of his hexameter, 219a, /. 
translations of the Aeneid, noticed, 415a, /. 
Underhill (G. E.}, Chronology of the Elean War, 
156a, f. 
Unity of the Homeric Poems discussed, 318a, /. 
Von Scala on Isocrates, notice of, 208a, /. 
Voting in the Roman law-courts, 29a, /. 
Vulgate, Wordsworth’s ed. noticed, 216a, /. 


Wie 


Walker (F. W.), notes on Greek Aorist ins, 
289a, 7. 

Walters (H. B.), sce Monthly Record. 

Watson (E. W.), Cyprian in Greece, 248a, 0. 

Justin Martyr and the Gospel of Peter, 246a, /. 

Wecklein’s ed. of Prometheus, noticed, 360a, /. 

Welldon’s translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
noticed, 363a, /. 

Westphal’s Aristoxenus, ed. by Saran, noticed, 


454a, f. 
Wilkins (A. S.), ed. of the De Oratore, noticed, 
125a, f. 
Wilkins (A. S.), notice of Martha’s ed. of the 
Brutus, 271a, f. 
Williams (C. F. A.), notes on ancient metre, 
295a, f. 
Wilson (J. Cook), second notice of Apelt’s pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatises, 33a, /. 
Wirth’s Danae in Christian legends, noticed, 67a, /. 
Witnesses, their position in Athenian law, 5a. 
Wolf’s Homeric theory, 3190. 
Wordsworth (J.), ed. of the Latin Vulgate, noticed, 
2160, f. 
Wright (J. H.), notice of De Vries’ Ethopoiia in 
Lysias, 64a, b. 
Wroth (Warwick), remarks on Ridgeway’s Metallic 
Currency (a reply), 810, f. 
notice of Imhoof-Blumer’s Portraits on Roman 
Coins, 2320. 
Wyse (W.), note on Mare. Ant. IV., 21a. 
note on mpodaveiCew, 214. 
notes on Thucydides, 15a, f. 


X. 
Xenophon, his admiration of Spartan institutions, 
441a, b. 


his character of Socrates, 259a, /. 
note on, 203a., 200, f. 


Ys 
Youth of Achilles, 243a, 7., 292a, f. 


Z. 


Ziegler’s ed. of Cleomedes, noticed, 165a, f. 


——EEEE————— ee 


If.—INDEX LOCORUM. 





Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 


materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ 


conform as far as possible to this system. 


if contributors will in future 





A. 
Aeschines :— 
De Fals. Leg. (45), 3a. 
Aeschylus :-— 
Agam. (468—70), 3400, b; (545—9), 


340), 7.; (S60—3), 1500, b; (649), 341a; 
(778), 34la@; (1327—9); 19a; (1848—71), 
341a, f.; (1537—8), 103b ; (1595), 180. 

Cho. (483), 18a ; (623—30), 103a,b; (692— 
6), 362, b; (882), 363a. 

Prom. (204), 360); (878), 361a; (473), 361a, b; 
(494), 361a ; (667, 680, 762, 921), 3610. 

Persae (148), 18d. 

Septem (785), 427a. 

Supp. (6, 7), 18a ; (104—9), 18d. 

Aristophanes :— 

Ecel. (682—91), 1960, 0. 

Thesm. (871), 99a. 

Wasps (107, 570, 701, 709), 411a; (795, 1024, 
1030), 4110. 

Aristotle :— 

An. Post. (72b, 9), 2116. 

Ath. Pol. (3), 212a ; (&), 2120, 6; (12), 2120 ; 
(15), 2110; (80, 39), 2116; (89), 2118, 
448a, f.; (48), 211); (48), 312d, f.; (49), 

+ 4040"; (68), 154a, f. 
Eth. Nie. (1098b., 2), 12b; (1108b., 34), 190; 


(130a;-)932),0 llbisee (11S8a.5 14) 3640s 
(1144¢., 27), 208a@; (1147a., 5), 3640; 
(1148a., 2), 3864b; (1148a., 17), 3640; 
(1154)., 9), 13a, f.; (1160., 6), 130; 


(1160b., 7), 3640. 

Poetics, (56b., 2, 7, 10), 897a, f.; (57a., 1—10), 
398a, b; (57a., 19), 3980; (57a., 28), 399a ; 
(57b., 20), 399a; (58a., 8—17), 399a; (58a., 
27, 29), 399b ; (58b., 9—16), 3990. 

Politics (1261b, 2), 309a, b; (1263a., 23), 
307a; (1264b., 31), 308a; (12650. 11), 
307a, 6; (12650b., 29), 308a, b; (12670., 25), 
307b ; (1268b., 12), 308 ; (1269b., 6), 3070, 7; 
(1271a., 20), 308a. 

Pseudo (980a., 9), 33a. f.; (980a., 20, 9800., 
4—6) 37b, f.; (9800., 15, 17, 19), 380. 

Ausonius :— 
Mosella (308), 457) ; (316), 4580, 


Catullus :— 
(exiv.), 100. 
Cicero :— 
Div. in Q. Caec. (vii. 24), 29a, f. 
Epp. ad. Att. (i. 16, 3), 47a; (i. 18, 10), 47a; 
(ii. 12), 470; (iii. 5), 47a; (iv. 1, 5), 460; 
(iv. 2, 2), 46); (v. 15, 3), 46a, 460; (vii. 3. 
11), 470; (vii. 3, 12), 47a; (vii. 9, 3), 460; 
(viii. 3, 2), 460 ; (viii. 3, 3), 460 ; (vill. 3, 4), 
47a ; (viii. 8,5), 460 ; (viii. 3, 6), 460 ; (viii. 
12, 2), 47a, b; (viii. 12c. 4), 47a; (ix. 9, 4), 
46b ; (ix. lla, 3), 460; (ix. 13a), 47a; (ix. 
18, 1), 47a; (ix. 18, 2), 460, f.; (ix. 18, 5), 
47a; (x. 8, 1), 460; (x. 8, 3), 47a; (x. 8, 4) 
47b; (x. 8, 5), 47a; (x. 8a. 1), 47a. 
Epp. ad. Fam. (vw. 12), 3130, b; (ix. 9, 3), 
47b; (xiv. 7, 1), 470. 
Pro Planco (98), 9a, 148). 
Pro Rabirio (8), 168a, 6; (9), 
168d. 
Pro Sestio (88), 9b. 
Pro Sext. Rose. (57), 1280; (112), 129a. 
Ciecro (Quintus) :— 
Ep. de Pet. Cons. (8), 30a, b. 
Clement Alex. :— 
(p. 592), 198d. 
Cleomedes :— 
(i. 1, p. 12, p. 16), 165d, 1660; (i. 5, p. 42), 
166b; (i. 7, p. 65), 166a; (ii. 1, p. 188, p. 
146), 1660. 


168; (17, 25), 


D. 
Demosthenes :— 
(xxix. 11), 3a; (xxx. 35), 3b; (xxxvil. 45), 
2b ; (xlvii. 30), 2a; (xlix. 53), 30 ; (lili. 24), 
3h: (lix. 121), 20. 


Lept. (7), 118b ; (12), 118b, f.; (151), 1198. 


KE. 
Euripides :— 
Ale. (1118), 176, 2040. 
Bacchae (1058--62), 312a, b. 
Electra (394, 395, 475, 606, 615, 616, 685), 
164) ; (719, 865, 941, 1191), 165a. 
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Eur ipides, continued— 

Hecuba (1 
(1298—5), 345d, 7. 

Heracl, (8, 280), 344a. 

Here, Fur, (195), 3440; (445—7), 346a, 0; 
(667), 3440, 

Hip. (294), 344), Ff. 

Iph. A. (149—152), 250a; (265—269), 
249a, b; (446—50, 498, 499), 249); (5783— 
80), 250« ; (784, 888, 977, 978), 2500. 

Iph. T. (567), 345a; (588), 99a, b; (725), 
345a ; (1117—19), 19a, b. 

Medea (228, 229), 198a, b. 

Suppl. (282—7), 150a, f.; (@53—6), 151), 7; 
(899), 152a; (1232), 1526, 


: G, 
Galen :— 
De Plae, Hipp. [Miller 1874], (159, 9; 184, 9, 
$314, 4; 384, 2); 267a; (489, 5), 2670 ; 
(441, 2; 714, 13; 803, 4), 267. 
H. 
TTerodas :— 


(i. 7, 58), 313a; (i. 43), 404@; (ii. 20), 3130; 
(li. 75), 208@3 (iii. 55), 318a; (iv. 94), 
313a ; (v. 43), 813d; (vi. 34), 404a, b; (vi. 
102), 313d, 404); (vii. 17, 54), 314a; (vii. 
105), 4040, 
Herodotus :— 
(i. 116), 198a. 
Hesiod :— 
Works and Days (742—83), 390a,f.; (744— 
5), 39la, b; (7@6—7), 3910, 7., 452a, d, 
453a, b; (750—2), 3926, f.; (753—5), 
394a, b 
Horace :— 
A.P. (63—6), 403a, 7. 
Carm. (i. 15, 19, 20), 100a; (iii. 5, 17), 10a; 
(iii. 6, 37—43), 7a, b, 149); (iii. 24, 19— 
23), 100a, b. 
Epod. (v. 29—40) 1000 ; 
2733), 1008, f. 
Epp. (i. 18, 80), 96 ; (i. 20, 10), 9a. 
Sat. (ii. 8), 359a, b ; (ii. 6, 30), 90. 


(xvi. 52), 1006; (xvii. 


Jk, 
Tsocrates :— 
(xvii. 55), 2a. 
Af 
Juvenal :— 


(i. 160—1), 400; (iii. 47), 4000; (iv. 113— 
8), 4000, 7.; (vil. 222), 401a, b; (viii. a—8), 
40la, f.; (viii. 159—G61), 4020; (viii. 247), 
23a; (xi. 1OG—7), 402d. 


L. 
Livy :— 
(var ds 20 5 455 518) 6)) 27305) l(xxn 15,91 il, 
6), Sa, 1490; ((xxvii. 8), 193, f.; (xxx. 
47, 4), 90. 
Lucian :— 
Peregr. (13), 39a, f. 
Philops. (21), 198d, f. 
Lycurgus :— 
Leocr. (32), 2a. 
Lysias :— 
(vii. 34), 2b; (xv. 5), 19a; (xviii. 1), 190 ; 
(xix. 25), 200; 3 (XXili. 14), 20a; (xxxi. 24), 20a, 


9, 153), 345a; (586, 833, 882), 345d; 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


M. 
Mareus Antoninus :— 
(4, 33), 21a. 
Martial:— 
(ii, 66, 1—5), 1010, f.; (iii. 46, 5), 2030. 


N. 


New Testament Writers :— 
Luke (vi. 35), 2160; (xv. 8), 217a; (xxii. 20), 
2170, b; (wxili. 44, 45), 44380, /. 


O. 
Ovid :— 
Fasti (v. 429), 328a. 
Heroides (xi. 127—8), 101a. 
1010. 
Met. ((i. 620), 9b, 10b, 148a. 
Trist. (i. 6, 14), 9d, 


; (xx. 177— 80), 


P. 
Persius :— 
(i. 1), 365a ; (i. 20), 365a, b; (i. 122), 3650; 
(ili. 78), 3654, f.; (v. 61), 865a; (vi. 79), 
3660, 449a, b. 
Peter, Gospel of :— 
(5 3)) 4103 (4, 5, 8), 4105) (10)) A202); 


42h, 
Pindar :— 
Nem. (v. 43), 198a ; 
Cas e 


(x. 5), 346a, /. 

207a, b; (i. 56, 89, 104, 112), 
2070 ; (il. 6), 2070; (ii. 30), 208 ; (ii. 74), 
208b. 


Pyth. (vi. 1), 206) ; (vi. 12—14), 2060 ; (vi. 46), 
2060, 7.5 (vi. 47, 48), 2060; (vi. 50), 207a; 
(xii. 12), 207a. ; 
Plato :— 
Republic (3830 A) 14a, b; (830 C, 330 E, 333 B, 
335 A, 337 A), 140; (337 D, 347 D, 362 C, 
364 B, 366 A, 366 E, 369 D), 15a; (372 E), 
15a, b; (877 A, 380 D, 382 A, 383 A), 150; 
(387 E, 390 B, 393 B, 397 C, 398 A), 251a; 
(398 E), 251a, b; (402 A, 403 B), 2510; 
(405 C), lla; (407 E), 251b; (409 D), 
251b, f. ; (410 A, 411 A, 414A, 414 D), 2520; 
(415 C), 252a, b; (416 A), 252b; (421 A), 
252 b; (422 BE), 359a, b; (423 E), 2520; 
(425 B), 2520, 7.; (426 C, 430 D, 4380 E), 258a ; 
(482 C), 253a, b; (483 A, 483 D, 434 A), 2530; 
(434 D), 2530, f.; (486 D, 437 D), 254a; (488 A), 
2540, b ; (440 D, 444 B), 2540; (498), 1la,b; 
(511 A), 1620. 
Plautus :— 
Amph. (26-30), 21b, f. ; (187), 22 
Pseud. (274, 286), 48a ; (755, 796, 
Plutarch :-— 
Gracchi (4), 347a, f. 
Pollux .— 
(vili. 62), 4a. 
Propertius :— 
Gs 7,75); 23a2 G25 5) ) 238als (i 2008) 23a. 
(ii, 33, 21-24), 29h; (441. 22; 3), 153z, b. 


363), 43d 


S, 
Sophocles :— 
Ant, (2, 3), 199a; (4-6), 1995; (392-3), 
199d ; (704), 328a. 
O. C. (527), 449a, bs (1485), 170. 
O. T. (44-5), 19a, b; (694-6), 248a, b; 


(723-5), 3430 ; (1526), 348a, b, 


INDEX. 


Sophocles, continwed— 
Phil. (173-5), 248 ; (280, 695), 99a, 0 ; (895), 
976 ; (938), 99a, b; (1193-5), 248a, b. 
Trach. (1), 449a, b; (55), 4490, 7. ; (56, 74, 
92, 148), 4500; (166, 178, 196), 4500; 
(516, 608, 672), 451a; (675), 170; (903), 
343D, f., 4510 ; (941), 4510. 
Slatius :— 
Silvae (v. 3, 85), 2200, f. 
Thebaid (i. 227, 517), 302a ; (ii. 637—9), 3020 ; 
(ii. 670—3), 303a; (iii. 378), 803a, D ; (x. 306). 
308b ; (x. 527), 2030. f,; (x. 537), 8030. 


dt 
Tacitus :— 

Annals (i. 74), 50a; (iii. 12, 17, 21, 67), 500 ; 
(iv. 48, 47), 5la; (iv. 72), 51b; (xi. 7, 10), 
58a; (xii. 40, 60, 65), 53a; (xii. 66), 53d ; 
(xiii. 9, 11), 52a; (xiii. 15, 21, 22, 26, 42), 
53b; (xiv. 7, 15, 22, 28), 54a; (xv. 18, 29, 
44, 47, 58), 54a; (xv. 60, 66), 54 ; (xvi. 16, 
28), 54d. 

De Orat. (i. 8 ; ii. 6 ; iii. 10, 24; v. 12, 13, s-vd; 
Q7 ; xxi. 4; xxii. 23; xxv. 9, 28; xxvi. 13), 
201a ; (xxvii. 7 ; xxxi. 32 ; xxxii. 16 ; XXXVIl, 
39; xxxviii. 2; xxxix. 12; xl. 11; xli. 23), 
2010. 
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Thucydides :— 

ii. (40, 3), 199. 

iii, (13, 2), 2564; (20, 3; 22; 36, 2), 
256); (39, 4, 8; 40, 4), 257a; (45, 3), 
257b; (48, 2), 257b; (67), 258a; (83, 2), 
258d. 

vii. (2, 4), 152b; (7, 1; 7, 4), 152b; (21), 
258a ; (56, 4), 152b ; (75, 6), 153a, b. 

viii. (2), 453), 7f.; (4), 454a, b; (10), 17a, 6; 
(107, 1), 15a, f. 

Timocreon :— 

(1, 12), 210. 


V. 
Virgil :-— 
Aen, (ii. 186, 756), 94, 1490 ; (iil. 653), 10a ; 
(iv. 11), 4160 ; (iv. 142), 4160, f.; (iv. 256, 
337), 417a; (iv. 382), 417); (iv. 457), 
417), f.; (iv. 689), 418a, b. 
Eel. (iv. 6O—3), 1994, f. 


X. 
Xenophon :— 
Anab, (i. 8, 24), 203. 
Hell. (i. 1, 28), 200, 7. ; (iv. 1. 37), 2030. 


l11.—GREEK INDEX. 


a in Dorie dialects, 59«. 
ayopavoula = aedileship, 205). 
&@dvaros, of soldiers, 200. 
axtynra = tombs, 3920. 

GAAS mhy...ye, 308a. 

avaypadew Thy wodrtelav, 2110. 
averrippexros, 3910, /. 

avnuwevoy = made fast, 344a. 
aviundny, 2040. 

ameAmiCew, 2160. 

amd orovdjs = seriously, 160. 
amopveouv, 2040. 

apatommywv, 313d. 

aperh puorxy of Aristotle, 122«. 
ab’tooxédios = extemporised, 2050. 


B. 


Baivew ér &kpa = to walk on tiptoc, 204u. 
Badavo, 154a, f. 

Bavavoos, 102). 

Bacavos in Attic law, la, 7. 

Beortompatat (guild of), 2700. 

Bd@po (guild of), 2700. 


ii 


yedupara, in the Athenian law-courts, 196, /. 


A. 


Sa:moviov (Socratic), 2607. 
damavav, of time, 205d. 
didypauma = schedule, 46d. 
dtakiwwnomos, 2390. 
diacvpovres, 2470. 

divoBia, 2050. 

diotoTpew, in the active, 2040. 
diopvacetv, 328). 

dvc0avaréew, 3280. 


e in Doric dialects, 58a. 

-cas as a termination for proper names, discussed, 
608, f. 

exkAnoiacew = to harangue, 211a. 

éxmtwous, in Arrian, 205a. 

€uBodh, contrasted with mpoaBoaAy, 3280. 


éumnntTns, 1540. 

év wiAats ynpws, 2050. 

év t@ xadAov = on the whole, 2050. 

éytés, with numbers, 2100. 

éréteia voonmara, 11a. 

éml (use with gen. and dat. distinguished), 3940, /. 
emiypapew = forge a name, 2050. 

émlvetos, 2050. 

evavins = elastic, 205a. 

-evs (substantival termination), explained, 600. 
epérat, 1774. 


H. 
nOorota, S40, D 
jusartpayados = with half an angle, 205«. 


1 


-1, dative, elided in tragedy, 17a, 7. 
‘Inmédauos, explanation of the form, 61a. 
iotopiaypapwy (etymology explained), 600, 


IS 
kavovides, 1540, f. 
KkaTaBoAyy €AAeirev, S150. 
catadiKacew Thy diknv, 3074. 
Katappew, 2050. 
kataprapiot (guild of), 2700. 
KexopuOnevov éyxos, 320. 
knpovadpior (guild of), 270. 
KiBoria, 154d, f. 
KAhpwous dixactnpiov, 1544, /. 
KAnpwthpia, 1540, 1960. 
KAnpwtos Bacreds, 130. 
KAiuaé = gangway, 2050. 
koAdmrew, of horses, 2050. 
kplOivos = rustic, 205c. 
Kpitikh, 3974, 0b. 
kuBela, 154a, f. 
kup}, 2050. 
k@uat, distinguished from pparpia, 3250. 


A. 
Aaxmoy Barre, 2470. 
M. 
uaptupia, contrasted with mpdxAnats eis Bacavov, 3d. 


meAayxoArtkol, 13a, f. 
wéAdew (with reference to the will of others), 2050 


MeAAd, 3430. 
uetatomparat (guild of), 2700. 
Lh pact, 210. 


N. 
viyAapos, 72. 


oO. 


o in Doric dialects, 58. 
b0oviomparat (guild of), 2700. 
ofov, with a noun, 205a. 
dpotovarov, 268d. 

omds = gravy, 205. 


Il. 
maipa, 20a, b. 
mapaxapacoev, 4370, /. 
rediavduos (etymology explained), 60u. 
mwaktov, 154), 7. 
médes celparor = tow-ropes, 3460. 
mpavdiomparat (guild of), 2700. 
mpodavelCew, 21a. 
mpdéxAnois eis Bacavov, 1a, f. 
mpoxAnoats eis dpKov, 4a. 
mpooBoA%, contrasted with éuforn, 328). 
maépara, 1020, b 


pwmroypagos, 329D. 


INDEX. 


. 


o in Greek aorists, 289a, /. 
oadpadapror (guild of), 2700. 
oadreverv, 2480, D. 
canwvorpara (guild of), 270). 
onuavtpoy at Patmos, 179a. 
onpixaptor (guild of), 2700. 
oxipardpuos (etymology explained), 607. 
oxéAtov, an imitation, 368a, /. 
ovAa, 245a, b. i 
suxnkopeiv, 1980. 

cuvdvacrds, 2490. 


30 
bdplar, 1540, /. 
-vi, as a locative termination, 60a, b. 
tmd orovdys, 15a, f. 


X. 


xapw (retrospective, with gen.), 2100. 


2. 


ws &v, with participles (in Aristotle), 211¢. 
@ 


s €vt uaAiora, 2050. 
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